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CHAPTER  52. 

ASPHYXIA  OR  APNCEA — DROWNING CAUSE  OF   DEATH — FATAL   SECONDARY   CAUSES 

—PERIOD  AT  WHICH  DEATH  TAKES  PLACE — RESUSCITATION TREATMENT POST- 
MORTEM    APPEARANCES — EXTERNAL     AND    INTERNAL WAS   DEATH    CAUSED    IIY 

DROWNING  ? SUBSTANCES  GRASPED  IN  THE  HANDS WATER  IN   THE   STOMACH 

WATER  AND  MUCOUS  FROTH  IN  THE  LUNGS. 

Under  the  term  A  sphi/xia,  or  Apnrpa,  are  included  those  forms  of  violent  death 
in  which  the  act  of  respiration  is  primarily  arrested  (vol.  1 ,  p.  1 63).  These  com- 
prise death  from  drowning,  hanging,  strangulation,  and  suflfocation ;  and  in  this 
section  the  fatal  effects  of  lightning,  cold,  and  starvation  will  also  be  considered. 
According  to  the  Ileports  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  violent  deaths  regis- 
tered in  London  for  the  three  years  1846,  1847,  and  1848  were  1,091 — 
namely,  from  poisoning,  162 ;  woimds,  250 ;  and  asphyxia  (including  only 
drowning,  hanging,  and  strangulation),  679.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  re- 
turns furnish  an  accurate  comjiarative  record ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  probable 
that  tlie  deaths  from  asphyxia  are  the  most  numerous ;  and  of  all  the  forms 
cjf  asphyxia,  drowning  appears  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  death.  Thus, 
out  of  the  679  deaths  from  asphyxia  in  the  three  years  above-mentioned,  405 
were  from  drowning  alone.  Other  returns  of  the  R^istrar-General  show 
that  in  the  year  1856,  the  deaths  by  drowning  in  London  were  271 ;  and  in 
1867,  379 ;  in  the  ten  years  1858-67, 3,367  deaths  were  registered  in  London 
from  this  cause ;  namely,  2,965  by  accidents,  and  402  by  suicide.  In  England 
and  Wales  the  annual  average  niunber  of  deaths  by  drowning  in  seven  years 
(1858-64),  were  2,629  ;  2,414  by  accidents,  and  215  by  suicide.  In  Paris 
drowning  appears  to  l)e  also  a  freciuent  cause  of  violent  death.  Out  of  1,766 
oases  received  at  the  Morgue  in  ten  years,  1 ,414  are  reported  to  have  been  cases 
of  drowning.  Among  the  other  violent  deaths,  there  were  114  by  hanging, 
56  by  siiffbcation  with  charcoal,  and  only  11  by  jwison.  It  is  to  be  presiuned, 
tliat  both  in  London  and  in  Paris  the  fact  of  finding  a  body  \i\  walet  \«>  ^otl- 
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sidered,  in  many  cases,  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  death  from  drowning,  althouprh 
it  is  notorious  that  after  the  perpetration  of  murder,  bodies  are  frequentljthrown 
into  water  for  the  concealment  of  the  crime. 

TIIE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 

Asphyxia,  or  Apncea, — Many  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  death  takes  place  hy  drowning.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  the  water  wliich  passed  into  the  stomach  of  a  drowning  animal  had  an  in- 
jurious effect,  and  operated  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  This  opinion 
prevailed  before  the  chemical  changes  connected  with  respiration  were  fully 
imderstood.  It  would,  however,  have  l>een  eas)*^  to  show  the  insufficiency  of 
this  explanation  by  a  simple  appeal  to  facts.  Water  is  not  invariably  foimd 
in  the  stomachs  of  the  drowned ;  and,  again,  it  may  be  introduced  into  the 
stomach  in  much  laiger  quantity  than  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with  it  in  the 
body  of  a  drowned  person,  without  producing  any  deleterious  effect.  The 
passage  of  water  into  the  small  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  cause  of  death ;  and  recent  researches  have  rendered  it  probable 
that  water  imder  these  circumstances  accelerates  death.  Another  theory  at 
one  time  prevalent  >vas,  that  in  the  act  of  drowning  there  was  a  coUapse  of  the 
liuigs  by  the  expiration  of  air.  Recent  observations  have,  however,  shown  that 
the  lungs  are  more  commonly  distended,  and  that  they  fill  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 
Although  some  air  is  lost,  the  penetration  of  their  substance  by  water  causes 
them  to  acquire  increased  bulk. 

No  doubt  now  exists  among  physiologists  tliat  death  by  drowning  is  primarily 
due  to  apncea  (from  a  priv.  and  icviiay  I  respire),  or  suffocation ;  in  which  con- 
dition breathing  is  impeded,  and  the  blood  is  circulated  in  a  state  unfitted  to 
support  animal  life,  its  circulation  through  the  minute  vessels  of  the  lungs  being 
sooner  or  later  wholly  arrested.  Under  these  circumstances  the  person  lies  in  a 
state  of  CLsphyxia  (from  a  priv.  and  atftvl^iQ,  pulse),  i,e.  he  is  pulseless  or  lifeless. 
Some  physiologists  employ  the  terms  apnoea  and  asphyxia  as  synonymous — i.e. 
to  signify  the  state  of  lifelessness  induced  by  the  stoppage  of  respiration — while 
others  consider  apncea  to  be  the  first  stage  of  asphyxia.  To  the  gradual  arrest  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation, as  a  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  breathing,  must 
be  ascribed  the  gorged  or  congested  condition  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  of  the  limgs  of  the  drowned,  an  appearance  frequently  met  with  in 
death  from  asphyxia.  The  observations  of  Sir  B.  Brodie  (*  Lectures  on  Patho- 
logy,' p.  GG)  and  others  clearly  prove  that  the  circulation  may  be  carried  on  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  or  even  longer,  after  respiration  has  ceased,  so  that  there 
is  not  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  heart's  action.  Asphyxia  is  induced  in  drown- 
ing owing  to  a  physical  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  limgs. 
The  medium  in  which  the  person  is  immersed  acts  mechanically,  and  even  more 
effectually  than  a  rope  or  ligature  round  the  neck ;  for  although  air  escapes  from 
the  lungs,  and  water  penetrates  into  the  minute  air-tubes,  yet  no  air  can  enter 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  which  has  already  expended  its  oxygen  on  the  blood. 
Hence  this  fluid  must  circulate,  in  the  first  few  minutes  after  submersion,  in  a 
state  unfitted  for  the  support  of  life  (imaerated) ;  but  the  person  lives,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  recovery  within  a  short  interval.  After  the  entire  suspension  of 
respiration,  the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  slackens  and  finally  stops.  It  is  at 
this  period  of  the  complete  arrest  of  circulation  that  asphyxia  passes  into  death. 
Asphyxia  is  determined  by  the  period  at  which  respiration  is  completely  ar- 
rested ;  but  the  point  of  time  at  which  death  frt)m  droSvning  occurs  is  fixed  by  the 
moment  at  which  the  action  of  the  heart  ceases.  This  varies  considerablv,  ac- 
cording  to  age,  sex,  state  of  healtli,  and  other  circumstances.  (See  vol.  1,  p.  1 G3.) 

When  a  person  falls  into  water  and  is  exposed  to  this  kind  of  death,  violonc 
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attempts  to  breathe  are  at  first  made :  but  each  time  that  he  rises  to  the 
surface,  while  air  is  received  into  the  lungs,  water  passes  into  tlie  mouth, 
which  the  drowning  person  is  irresistibly  compelled  to  swallow.  In  his  violent 
efforts  to  breathe  while  his  head  is  under  water,  a  portion  of  this  liquid  is  drawn 
into  the  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs.  The  struggle  for  life  may  continue  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  strength  of  the  person ; 
but  the  result  is,  that  the  blood  in  the  limgs  is  imperfectly  aerated,  the  individual 
becomes  exhausted,  and  insensibility  follows.  The  mouth  then  sinks  altogether 
below  the  level  of  the  water — air  can  no  longer  enter  into  the  lungs :  a  portion 
of  that  which  they  contain  is  expelled,  and  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  :  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  delirium,  with  a  ringing  sensation  in  the  ears,  super- 
venes :  the  person  then  loses  all  consciousness  and  sinks  asphyxiated.  In  the 
state  of  asphyxia,  while  the  dark-coloured  blood  is  circulated,  convulsive 
movements  of  the  body  take  place,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  some- 
times ejected  by  vomiting.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sensation  of  pain^ 
and,  as  in  other  cases  of  asphyxia,  if  the  person  recovers,  there  is  a  total  uncon- 
sciousness of  suffering  during  the  period  when  the  access  of  air  was  cut  off  from 
the  lungs.  I  state  this  from  having  accidentally  experienced  all  the  phenomena 
of  drowning,  up  to  the  complete  loss  of  sensibility  and  consciousness.  (See, 
in  reference  to  asphyxia  from  drowning,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Eccles,  *  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  44,  p.  657.) 

Some  persons  who  fall  into  water  are  observed  to  sink  at  once,  without  making 
any  attempt  to  extricate  themselves.    This  may  arise  from  the  stimning  pro- 
duced by  the  fall ;  and  if  the  fall  takes  place  from  a  great  height,  the  effect  is 
probably  aided  by  the  forcible  compression  which  the  chest  then  sustains,  where- 
by the  lungs  become  in  great  part  emptied.    Should  the  |)erson  be  intoxicated 
or  otherwise  incapacitated,  as  by  striking  his  head  in  falling,  he  may  not  again 
rise.     These  different  conditions  under  which  death  may  take  place  will  suf- 
ficiently account  for  the  difference  in  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  bodies 
uf  those  who  have  died  in  water.     Some  medical  jurists  have  considered  that 
they  who  are  submerged  while  living  frequently  perish  by  syncope  or  fainting, 
and  in  other  instances  by  what  has  been  termed  '  syncopal  asphyxia ' — a  mixed 
condition.     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  state  of  terror  into  which  a  person 
may  be  thrown  at  the  moment  of  submersion  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  on  syn- 
cope ;  and  this,  it  was  believed,  afforded  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  apparently  drowned,  when  the  body  had  remained  a  long  time  in 
water.     This  opinion  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  the  results  of  recent  ex- 
penments  on  animals.    In  other  cases  a  fatal  result  may  be  accelerated  by  the 
impression  suddenly  produced  upon  the  skin,  from  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture l>etween  the  body  and  the  water.     To  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
water,  a  sudden  imm'ersion  produces  a  great  and  rapid  cooling  of  the  surfoce, 
and  forces  the  blood  into  the  internal  organs.    There  is  difficulty  of  breathing, 
or  severe  spasmodic  respiration,  with  giddiness  and  other  symptoms,  which  may 
render  a  person  powerless  to  extricate  himself.    The  effect  of  cold  on  the  skin 
is  seen  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  cutis  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been 
drowned  during  the  winter. 

Some  have  ascribed  death  in  drowning  to  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  biaiu — ^in  other  words,  they  conceive  that  death  takes  place  in  most  cases 
by  a  species  of  apoplexy  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for 
this  opinion.  A  mere  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  certainly  of  itself  in- 
sufficient to  justify  this  view :  for  upon  the  same  evidence  we  might  pronounce 
three-fourths  of  those  deaths  which  are  distinctly  referable  to  other  causes,  to 
be  dependent  on  apoplexy.  The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  Itmgs  is  sufficient  to  explain  why  we  meet  with  congestion  in  the  \^^^\% 
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of  the  brain  inMrowned  bodies ;  but  the  occurrence  of  this  congestion  is  prob- 
ably posterior  to  the  interruption  of  the  cerebral  functions.  The  most  charac- 
teristic appearance  of  apoplexy — extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain — is  rarely 
seen  in  the  drowned ;  and  probably,  when  it  exists,  it  may  be  traced  to  mechani- 
cal violence  before  submersion,  or  to  the  head  having  come  in  contact  with  hard 
bodies  beneath  the  water.  Three  instances  are  recorded  in  which  effusion  of 
blood  on  the  brain  was  found :  one  was  in  the  case  of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  was  drowned  in  the  Oder  during  the  German  war  (see  Henke, '  Gericht. 
Med.'  p.  327) ;  the  second  was  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  London  in  1839 ; 
and  the  third  is  reported  by  Casper,  A  man  was  drowned  in  a  marsh.  There 
were  the  usual  post-mortem  appearances :  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
strongly  congested,  and  blood  was  efiused  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  Ix^neath  the 
outer  membrane  (dura  mater).  In  his  experiments  on  animals,  Kiedell  did  not 
meet  with  effusion  of  blood  in  a  single  instance.  (*  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  4C, 
p.  478).  In  general,  tlie  term  apoplexy  is  applied  to  those  cases  of  drowning  in 
which  there  is  great  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels ;  but  in  most  of  these  there 
are  also  the  usual  signs  of  death  from  drowning.  (Casper,  *  Ger.  Leich.-Oeflfii/ 
1853,  2,  110). 

Those  who  die  from  apoplexy,  concussion,  or  syncope,  at  or  al)out  the  time 
they  fall  into  water,  cannot  be  said  to  die  from  drowning.  A  person  so  situ- 
ated makes  no  effort  to  breathe,  and  it  is  only  by  interfering  >vith  respiration 
that  the  water  operates.  Admitting,  then,  that  in  strictness  aspht/xia  is  the 
sole  cause  of  death  in  drowning,  these  mixed  cases  are  of  interest  in  medical 
jurisprudence,  because  the  apparent  may  be  mistaken  for  the  real  cause.  It 
may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  person  really  died  by 
drowning  or  not,  t.  e,  whether  he  was  asphyxiated  by  water  or  not ;  since  an 
imswer  to  this  question  may  materially  affect  the  position  of  a  prisoner  charged 
with  homicide.  The  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  is,  that  manv 
persons  may  fall  into  water,  and  appear  to  be  drowned,  whose  deaths  have 
actually  projeded  their  submersion.  For  a  case  of  this  kind  by  Dr.  Skrzeczka, 
see  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  2,  293.  Again,  there  may  be  extensive  but 
latent  disease  of  the  heart,  which  may  fully  account  for  sudden  death  irre- 
49pective  of  submersion.     (See  *  Lancet,'  Nov.  16,  1850,  p.  550.) 

M.  Devergie  (*  M^.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  336)  estimates  that  among  one  hundred 
persons  who  fell  into  the  water,  or  are  exposed  to  the  chances  of  drowning, 
the  causes  of  death  are : 

Asphyxia,  pure 

and  Syncope         .         .      1  /.a  -    S  Asphyxia  87*5 


i  ...        25-0  1 

Syncope         .         .      1  gg-S    /^sp^iyxii 
Cereb.  Congestion  .      j  J 


Syncope,  Apoplexy,  or  Concussion  .         .         .         ,  12-5 


100-0 

From  this  table  we  learn  tliat  out  of  one  hundred  bodies  removed  dead 
from  water,  where  death  was  due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  immersion, 
if  the  body  were  removed  immediately  after  death,  and  examined  soon  after 
removal,  the  ordinary  appearances  of  drowning  would  be  present  in  about 
25,  they  would  be  imperfectly  apparent  in  about  62,  and  they  would  l)e 
wholly  absent  in  about  12.  (For  a  full  examination  of  the  causes  of  death 
in  drowning,  by  Dr.  Loeffler,  see  Henke,  *Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  1,  1 ; 
also,  a  paper  by  Dr,  Ogston,  *  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  48,  p.  291.) 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place, — ^A  witness  may  be  asked  how  long  a 
time  is  required  for  death  to  take  place  by  drowning.  In  giving  an  answer 
to  this  question,  cases  of  death  from  syncope  or  apoplexy  must  be  excluded 
from  our  consideration.     In  these,  circulation  and  respiration  are  simulta- 
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neously  arrested.    Some  persons  who  are  strong,  who  are  good  swimmers,  and 
retain  their  presence  of  mind,  may  support  themselves  for  a  length  of  time  in 
niiter ;  while  others  who  are  weak,  delicate,  and  imaccustomed  to  the  water, 
may  struggle  only  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  sink  exhausted  and  lifeless. 
There  are  two  very  different  points  involved  in  this  inquiry  I — 1.  How  long 
can  a  person  remam  beneath  the  surface  of  water  without  becoming  asphyx- 
iated (dro'wned  ?)  and  2.  After  what  period  of  entire  submersion  of  the  body 
may  we  hope  to  resuscitate  a  person  ?     In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be 
observed  that  when  the  mouth  is  so  covered  that  air  cannot  enter,  asphyxia 
supervenes  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  minutes  at  the  &rthest,  and  the  time 
at  which  this  occurs  does  not  appear  to  vary  materially  "with  the  person.   Per- 
fect insensibility  has  supervened  after  a  minute's  submersion,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  most  cases  a  ie\i  seconds  woidd  suffice  for  the  commencement  of 
asphyxia.     In  the  case  of  a  healthy  diver,  who  was  accidentally  submerged 
at  Spithead,  in  July  1842,  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  without  the  power  of 
breathing,  at  the  depth  of  eighty  feet,  it  Was  observed  that  when  drawn  up 
his  face  and  neck  were  much  swollen  and  discoloured.    He  was  faint  but  sen- 
sible, and  recovered  under  treatment.     In  August  1864,  a  diver  descended  at 
Falmouth  to  about  the  same  depth.     From  the  time  of  his  making  the  signal 
to  be  drawn  up,  two  minutes  only  had  elapsed  before  he  was  taken  into  the 
boat.     He  was  then  quite  insensible,  but  he  was  able  to  place  his  hand  across 
liis  mouU).     His  face,  ears,  and  nostrils  were  covered  with  blood.     He  did 
not  speak,  but  gave  a  convidsive  struggle,  and  died  soon  afterwards.      It 
was  found,  as  in  the  i)revious  case,  that  the  pipe  supplying  air  had  btu^t,  and 
that  the  valve  for  the  outlet  of  foul  air  had  become  fixed.     The  difference 
between  recovery  and  death  was,  in  these  two  cases,  represented  by  the  interval 
of  half  a  minute.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  31,  p.  90.)  Observations  made  upon  divers 
(sponge  and  pearl)  show  for  how  short  a  period  a  human  being,  even  when 
practised  in  the  art  of  diving,  can  continue  without  breathing.    Dr.  Lefevre, 
of  Rochefort,  found  that  among  the  Navarino  sponge-divers,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  the  practice  of  diving,  there  was  not  one  who  could  sustain  entire 
submersion  of  the  body  for  two  consecutive  minutes.     The  average  period  of 
entire  submersion  was  seventy-six  seconds.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  IG,  p.  G08.) 
The  longest  time  which  the  Arab  divers  of  the  Red  Sea  have  been  observed 
to  remain  imder  water  was  ninety  seconds ;  the  average  period  was  seventy- 
five  seconds.  According  to  Mr.  Marshall,  the  best  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon  could 
rarely  sustain  a  submersion  of  more  than  fifty  seconds.     Thus  then  it  would 
appear,  from  these  and  other  observations,  that  asphyxia  is  probably  induced 
in  most  persons  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  and  that  at  the  furthest  it 
occurs  in  from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half.     But  asphyxia  is  not  syno- 
njrmous  with  death  :  and  while,  in  many  persons,  asphyxia  may  commence  at  or 
about  the  same  period  of  time,  there  are  probably  few  in  whom,  under  complete 
submersion,  the  circulation  would  be  arrested  or  death  take  place  at  precisely  the 
same  instant  of  time.     Such  a  simultaneous  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
in  two  persons  must  be  the  result  of  a  pure  coincidence.     This  medical  ques- 
tion may  be  occasionally  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  presumption  of 
.sin^-ivorship,  as  when  husband,  wife,  and  children  have  died  from  drowning 
under  a  common  calamity.     (See  vol.  1,  p.  170.) 

Period  for  resuscitation, — The  second  point  to  be  considered  is.  How  long 
a  period  of  entire  submersion  is  required  for  death  to  take  place,  i.e.  When  is 
there  no  further  hope  of  resuscitating  a  drowned  person  ?  This  question  is  of 
importance  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  the  drowned.  The  insensibility 
which  is  the  result  of  submersion  will  give  to  a  body  which  has  been  immersed 
only  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  the  characters  of  apparent  death ;  but  we  are 
not  therefore  to  sujipose  that  the  person  is  irrecoverably  loafc,  ox  Xo  deisvsX  ^oxa 
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applying  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  restore  animation.     On  the  contrary, 
the  means  should  be  applied  without  delay,  even  to  bodies  which  have  re- 
mained so  long  in  water  as  to  afford,  physiologically  speaking,  but  little  hope 
of  ultimate  recovery.     A  man  who  neglected  the  application  of  these  would 
consign  the  body  to  certain  death ;  while,  by  adopting  an  opposite  course,  he 
might,  perhaps  imexpectedly  to  himself,  succeed  in  restoring  life.     Hence  we 
are  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced,  in  the  treatment  of  the  drowned, 
by  the  shortness  of  the  interval  at  which  death  most  commonly  takes  place. 
Devergie  states  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  restore  some  who  had  not 
been  entirely  submerged  for  more  than  a  minute,  even  when  the  bodies  were 
removed  with  all  the  warmth  and  pliancy  of  life  about  them  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  others  have  been  resuscitated  who,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  had  been 
entirely  submerged  for  five  minutes.     Many  of  the  marveUous  recoveries  re- 
ported have  no  doubt  been  cases  of  the  resuscitation  of  persons  who  had  not 
been  entirely  submerged,  i.e,  whose  heads  were  not  entirely  below  water  for 
the  period  alleged.    In  most  of  the  recorded  instances  of  recovery  after  alleged 
protracted  submersion,  the  evidence  has  rested  upon  the  loose  statements  of 
ill-informed  persons  incapable  of  making  accurate  observations  on  such  a 
subject. 

The  late  Dr.  Woolley,  who  was  for  many  years  medical  officer  to  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  informed  me  that  in  the  Society's  records  he  had  met  with 
only  two  cases  of  recovery  after  five  minutes'  submersion.    In  the  Keport  of  the 
Society  for  1840  there  are  two  cases  of  recovery  after  a  minute  and  a  half,  and 
two  after  three  entire  minutes'  submersion.    In  a  case  communicated  to  me  in 
1841,  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  a  boy  recovered  after  a  submersion  of  from  five  to 
ten  minutes :  another  is  reported  of  a  girl,  aged  two  years,  after  ten  minutes' 
immersion  ('  Lancet,'  July  1841).     It  is  not  certain  whether  the  head  of  the 
child  was  under  water  during  the  whole  of  this  period.     A  case  of  recover}' 
after  six  minutes'  alleged  submersion  will  be  foimd  in  the  *  Medical  Gazette,' 
(vol.  29,  p.  78),  and  in  another  there  was  partial  recovery  after  a  submersion, 
it  is  supposed,  of  at  least  eight  and  probably  thirteen  minutes.    In  Vol.  31  of 
the  same  journal,  p.  448,  a  man  is  stated  to  have  recovered  after  having  been 
fourteen  minutes  imder  water,  but  the  time  was  not  determined  by  actual  ob- 
servation.    The  longest  case  recorded,  Avith  any  claim  to  authenticity,  is  one 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Jennings,  in  which  a  woman  is  stated  to  have  recovered 
by  prompt  treatment  after  a  submersion  of  twenty  mtntttes  (*  Am.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.'  April  22, 1853,  p.  348).    In  my  experiments  I  foimd  that  an  animal  could 
not  be  restored  after  its  body  had  been  entirely  submerged  for  a  period  of  four 
minutes ;  and  in  one  instance  which  fell  under  my  observation,  a  stout  healthy 
man,  who  had  been  submerged  five  minutes,  could  not  be  restored,  although  he 
was  submitted  to  treatment  very  soon  after  his  removal  from  the  water.    It  has 
been  a  general  opinion  that  so  long  as  any  spontaneous  movement  of  the  heart 
continued  there  was  a  chance  of  recovery,  but  tliis  strictly  applies  to  the  rhyth- 
mical pulsations,  and  not  to  the  mere  convulsive  movements  of  the  organ.    Sir 
B.  Brodie  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  on  animals,  that  the  rhytlimical 
pulsations  cease  in  from  four  to  four-and-a-half  minutes  after  submci-sion,  and 
that  no  animal  recovered  after  these  had  once  ceased,  although  some  convulsive 
movements  of  the  heart  manifested  themselves  for  a  longer  i)eriod.    (*  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.'  1861,  vol.  44,  p.  149).     These  facts  lead  to  tlie  conclusions — that 
in  drowning  life  is  very  rapidly  destroyed ;  that  the  time  within  which  a  person 
may  be  resuscitated  is  subject  to  variation ;  but  that  after  five  minutes'  com- 
plete submersion  there  can  be  little  hope  of  success  by  any  method  of  treat- 
ment, and  even  then  our  efforts  would  probably  fail  imless  the  treatment  were 
commenced  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  body  from  water.    ^I.  Guerard 
quotes  a  case  in  which  a  young  man  is  said  to  have  recovered  after  entire  sub- 
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mergion  for  €in  hour.  This  case  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  1774,  but  tho 
evidence  on  the  time  of  submersion  is  not  satisfactory.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1850, 
2,  30G). 

These  views  are  in  accordance  with  the  experimental  results  recently  ob- 
tained by  a  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  (Report  on  Sus- 
[tended  Animation,  *  Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  p.  449).  Thus  it  was  found  by 
the  Committee  that  four  minutes^  complete  submersion  in  water  effectually 
killed  dogs,  although  after  removal  from  water  the  heart  continued  to  beat  from 
four  to  five  minutes.  The  continuance  of  the  hearths  action  f  lunishes,  thereforci 
no  criterion  of  the  power  of  recovery. 

A  submersion  of  a  minute  and  a  half  was  foimd  sufficient  to  destroy  the  life  of 
a  dog.  After  only  one  minute's  submersion,  or  if  a  large  dog  after  a  minute  and 
a  quarter's  submersion,  the  animal  recovered  almost  immediately  on  removal 
from  the  water.  Other  experiments  showed  that  in  asphyxia  from  simple  pri- 
vation of  air  a  dog  would  recover  after /our  minutes^  suspension  of  breathing ; 
but  as  in  drowning  a  minute  and  a  halfwaa  sufficient  to  destroy  life  Avithout 
any  sign  of  recovery,  it  was  obvious  that  some  additional  cause  was  at  work 
to  render  drowning  as  a  form  of  asphyxia  more  speedily  fatal  than  ordinary 
snifibcation.  This  was  foimd  not  to  be  o^ving  to  exhaustion  from  struggling, 
from  the  violent  efforts  made  to  breathe,  or  from  the  effect  of  cold  in  immers- 
ing the  whole  of  the  body,  but  to  the  introduction  of  water  by  aspiration  into 
the  minute  air-tubes  and  cells  of  the  limgs.  This  conclusion  was  derived  from 
the  following  experiments.  Two  dogs  of  the  same  size  were  submerged  at  the 
same  moment,  but  one  had  his  windpipe  plugged,  so  that  no  air  or  water  could 
enter,  while  the  other  had  not.  At  two  minutes  they  were  taken  out  together : 
the  one  with  the  windpipe  plugged  recovered  at  once,  the  other  died.  In  three 
experiments  dogs  with  their  windpipes  plugged  were  kept  below  the  water  for 
four  minutes  :  the  animals  recovered  perfectly  when  removed  from  the  water. 
(Report,  p.  459).  An  inspection  of  the  bodies  at  once  revealed  the  cause  of  the 
difference.  In  animals  simply  deprived  of  air  by  plugging  the  windpipe,  the 
hmgs  were  merely  congested ;  but  in  those  which  were  submerged  in  their  or- 
dinary condition,  the  lungs,  besides  being  more  congested  and  showing  ecchy- 
mosod  points  on  the  siu-face  and  in  the  substance,  contained  in  their  bronchial 
tubes  a  bloody  mucous  froth,  formed  of  water,  blood  and  mucus,  which  com- 
pletely filled  the  small  air-tubes.  The  respiratory  efforts  made  by  the  animal 
before  death  had  caused  tlie  production  of  this  froth,  which  formed  a  mechanical 
impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  by  the  movements  of  the  chest,  as  in  respir- 
ation. The  mucous  froth  or  foam  issued  from  the  lungs  on  section,  and  ap- 
peared to  penetrate  their  entire  substance,  which  was  saturated  with  water  tinged 
with  blocKl.  The  lungs  were  sodden  with  water,  heavy,  soft  and  doughy,  so 
that  they  retained  an  impression  produced  by  the  finger  and  were  incapable  of 
collapsing.  In  the  lungs  of  animals  which  recovered  ^fler  a  short  submersion, 
little  or  none  of  this  mucous  froth  was  found  in  the  air-cells.  In  the  fatal  cases 
the  quantity  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  submersion.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  produced  by  the  violent  efforts  to  breathe  which  are  made  within 
a  minute  after  submersion. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  results  tliat  the  power  of  recovery  in  human 
beings  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  presence  of  the  mucous  froth  in  the  air-tubes, 
and  to  the  penetration  of  the  substance  of  the  limgs  with  water.  The  larger 
the  amount  produced,  the  less  the  hope  of  recovery  ;  for  when  the  lungs  have 
undergone  these  changes  they  are  physically  unfitted  either  to  receive  or  expel 
air  by  respiration — they  are  incapable  of  collapsing.  Hence  it  is  that  a  state 
of  syncope  is  favourable  to  recovery,  as  in  this  condition  there  are  no  violent 
efforts  at  respiration  when  the  head  is  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  a 
case  communicated  by  Dr.  Woolley  to  Sir  B.  Brodie,  a  girl  recovered  after 
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having  been  exactly  six  minutes  under  water ;  but  it  appeared  in  evidence 
that  she  had  fallen  into  the  water  in  a  state  of  syncope.  (*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.' 
1840,  44,  149). 

Treatment, — The  facts  above  mentioned  have  a  close  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dro>vned.  The  subject  is  hardly  of  a  medico-legal  natiu*e,  but 
occasionally  questions  have  arisen  at  coroners'  inquests  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  treatment  adopted  by  a  medical  practitioner.  When  it  is  stated 
that  conflicting  methods  have  been  apparently  equally  successful — that  the 
warm  bath  and  frictions,  as  well  as  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  by  varioius 
appliances,  have  each  succeeded  with  some,  and  failed  in  the  hands  of  others 
— it  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  great  difliculty  in  making  a  selection  or 
laying  down  rules.  Artificial  inflation  of  the  limgs  appears  a  priori  U)  be  the 
proper  plan  for  resuscitation ;  but  when  we  consider  the  physical  state  of  these 
organs  in  those  who  have  struggled  much  and  have  made  violent  efforts  to 
breathe  while  under  water,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  hmgs  are  frequently  not 
in  a  condition  either  to  receive  or  to  expel  air.  The  late  Dr.  Woolley,  who 
had  considerable  experience  in  treating  the  drowned,  informed  me  that,  as  a 
rule,  he  had  seen  no  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  air  by  artificial  processes 
(see  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  17,  p.  663),  and  that  the  warm  bath  (at  100°),  with 
frictions  to  the  skin,  had  been  in  his  hands  the  most  successful  means  of  treat- 
ment. When  some  signs  of  animation  were  not  elicited  by  the  warm  bath, 
there  "was  but  little  hope  of  any  other  plan  succeeding.  Li  a  remarkable  case 
of  recovery  after  fourteen  minutes'  submersion,  reported  by  Dr.  Douglas  (*  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  31,  p.  449),  warmth  and  friction  were  the  only  means  employ etl. 
Inflation  of  the  lungs  was  tried  but  not  persisted  in,  because  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  attended  with  any  good  effect.  Artificial  inflation  in  some  form  is  now, 
however,  generally  employed,  in  addition  to  the  application  of  warmth  and 
stimulating  frictions  to  the  skin.  The  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,  discarding  the  use  of  apparatus  which  is  rarely  at  hand  when  most  re- 
quired, recommends  the  method  of  inflating  the  lungs  suggested  by  Dr.  Sil- 
vester, *  in  which  the  action  of  the  pectoral  and  other  muscles  passing  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest  in  deep  inspiration,  is  imitated.  An  in- 
spiratory effort  is  induced  by  extending  the  arms  upwards  by  the  sides  of  the 
head  :  on  restoring  them  to  their  original  position  by  the  sides  of  the  body, 
the  expanded  walls  are  allowed  to  resume  their  previous  state,  and  expiration 
takes  place,  the  quantity  of  air  expelled  being  in  proportion  to  that  which  had 
been  previously  inspired '  (Report,  p.  468).  This  plan  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Royal  Hiunane  Society.  The  Committee  liave  demonstrated  by  experiment 
that  it  is  superior  to  the  method  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  Afarshall  Hall, 
inasmuch  as  it  commences  with  the  act  of  inspiration,  while  the  latter  b^ns 
with  expiration,  and  it  more  completely  fills  and  empties  the  air-cells  of  the 
limgs : — 1.  Remove  from  the  neck  and  chest  all  articles  of  clothing ;  2.  Wipe 
the  body  dry,  and  cover  it  with  dry  cloths ;  3.  Clear  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and 
throat  of  all  mucous  iroth,  or  of  substances  likely  to  interfere  viith  free  re- 
spiration :  pull  forward  the  tongue,  and  keep  it  in  this  position,  so  tliat  it  may 
not  fall  back  and  cover  the  opening  of  the  windpipe ;  4.  Place  the  body  at  full 
length  "wnth  the  fiice  doi^Tiwards,  the  forehead  resting  on  one  arm  :  this  is  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  all  fluids  to  flow  readily  out  of  the  mouth;  5.  Am- 
monia, aromatic  vinegar,  snuff,  or  other  stimulants,  may  be  cautiously  applied 
to  the  nostrils ;  and  6.  If  respiration  is  not  quickly  restored  spontaneously, 
then  the  body  sliould  be  placed  upon  its  back,  Avith  the  head  slightly  raised. 
The  arms  should  be  gently  carried  outwards  and  upwards  from  the  chest,  raised 
above  the  head,  and  maintained  in  this  position  for  about  two  seconds.  By  this 
movement  air  penetrates  into  the  lungs  aa  during  the  act  of  inspiration.  The 
arms  are  now  lowered  and  brought  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  chest,  by  which 
•on  is  effected.    Pressiu"e  on  the  lower  part  of  the  chest-bone  (sternum) 
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aids  this  expiratory  action.  This  movement  should  also  occupy  two  seconds. 
These  alternate  movements  of  the  arms  may  be  repeated  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen times  in  a  minute.  All  rough  handling  should  be  avoided*  So  soon  as 
any  spontaneous  respiratory  action  is  observed,  warmth  may  be  applied  to  the 
skin  by  the  warm  bath  or  otherwise,  and  stimulating  frictions  may  be  used,  or 
simple  frictions  with  warm  Hannels,  &c.  Heat  should  be  applied  especially  to 
the  region  of  the  heart,  the  loins,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  palms  of  the  hands. 
When  the  power  of  swallowing  returns,  warm  water,  alone  or  with  a  little 
brandy  as  a  stimulant,  may  be  given.  The  patient  should  then  be  placed  in 
l)ed  and  allowed  to  sleep. 

This  treatment  should  be  persisted  in  for  some  hoiu«,  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  body  has  been  long  under  water,  and  is  taken  out  cold  and  rigid. 
In  Dr.  Douglas's  case  (sttprd),  there  were  no  signs  of  returning  animation  until 
after  the  treatment  had  been  carried  on  for  eight  and  a  half  hours.    The  ten- 
tlency  to  restoration  is  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  slight  flushing  in  the  face, 
with  convulsive  twitchings  in  the  facial  muscles,  warmth  of  the  skin,  gasping 
or  sobbing  respiration  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  convulsive  movements  of 
the  body  and  limbs.     The  unfavourable  signs  are  these  : — Complete  insensi- 
bility, coldness,  and  paleness  of  the  body ;  no  spontaneous  act  of  resi)iration ; 
entire  absence  of  pulsation  in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  the  eyelids  half-closed, 
the  pupils  dilated,  the  lower  jaw  stiff,  the  lingers  half -bent  inwards,  and  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  containing  mucous  froth,  which  is  continually  escaping  from 
them.    The  chances  of  recovery  are  great  in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  the 
interval  between  the  last  expiratory  efforts  in  the  state  of  asphyxia  and  ex- 
jKisure  to  the  air.     In  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  recovery  after 
submersion,  the  act  of  respiration  in  the  form  of  sobbing,  sighing,  or  gasping 
commences  spontaneously  soon  after  the  person  has  reached  the  air,  and  the 
only  treatment  then  required  is  not  to  interfere  with  this  natural  action  of  the 
chest.     Whatever  may  be  the  plan  adopted  under  such  circumstances,  if  re- 
cover}* take  place  it  is  immediately  accredited  with  the  favourable  results. 
This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  means  which  have  succeeded 
in  the  hands  of  one  operator  have  utterly  failed  in  those  of  another.     In  the 
latter  case  the  lungs  of  the  patient  were  probably  in  a  state  tmfitted  to  re  • 
eeive  air,  and  the  patient  >vas  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  any  treatment. 
Considering  the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  dro'wned  have 
been  in  some  instances  submitted,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  observation  of 
the  late  Sir  B.  Brodie — namely,  that  recovery  has  often  followed  not  from  the 
means  used,  but  in  spite  of  them  !     Cases  in  which  the  submersion  has  been 
short,  the  respiratory  struggles  below  water  slight,  and  the  treatment  is  applied 
immediately  on  removal  from  water,  may  be  expected  to  recover;  but  under  op- 
posite conditions  recovery  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  hopeless.  In  Paris,  from  1821 
to  1826,  out  of  570  cases  of  drowning  it  is  stated  that  430  were  resuscitated. 
It  is  tuinecessary  in  this  place  to  describe  in  detail  the  method  for  restoring 
respiration  recommended  by  the  late  Dr.  IMarshall  Hall.    It  has  been  shown  by 
experiment  that  it  is  less  adapted  to  the  intended  purpose  than  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Silvester.    It  does  not  allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient 
'juantity  of  air  into  the  limgs,  nor,  if  introduced,  does  it  provide  for  its  proper 
expulsion  from  them.     (For  a  medico-legal  examination  of  these  methods  of 
treatment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Tardieu,  in  the  *  Annales 
d'Hygiene,'  1863,  1,  p.  312 ;  and  1865,  2,  209 ;  also  to  the  ^Medical  Times 
and  Gazette,'  February  1861,  p.  131.) 

Death  from  secondary  causes, — DroA\Tiing  may  operate  indirectly  as  the  cause 
of  death.  Thus  it  has  been  repeatedly  remarked  that  persons  who  have  been 
rescued  from  water  in  a  hving  state,  and  who  have  apparently  recovered  from 
the  efiects  of  submersion,  have  died  after  the  lapse  of  some  mmule^  ot\\o>\t^  v 
others  have  lingered  for  one  or  two  days,  and  then  have  sunk  apporenXX^  ^^^^ 
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€xhau8tion.     In  those  who  perish  soon  after  removal  from  water,  death  may 
arise  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  the  obstruction  of  respiration  by  the  pene- 
tration of  water  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.     In  the  case  of  Mr.  Crttdge 
(May  1857)  death  was  clearly  owing  to  the  secondary  effects  of  submersion. 
The  deceased  was  removed  from  the  water  and  conveyed  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital.     Ho  was  cold  and  insensible,  but  he  breathed  tolerably  well,  and 
had  a  fair  pulse.    In  about  three  hours  he  became  conscious,  and  spoke  a  little. 
The  insensibility  subsequently  returned,  accompanied  by  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  he  died  in  about  twenty  hours  from  the  time  of  submersion. 
Dr.  Marcet  states  that  spasm  of  the  glottis  has  been  among  the  severe  secondary 
symptoms  in  those  who  have  been  removed  from  the  water  apparently  drowned. 
A  severe  spasm  of  this  kind  manifested  itself  in  one  case  while  placing  the 
person  in  a  warm  bath.    (*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  February  1857,  p.  148.) 
When  death  takes  place  at  a  remote  period,  it  may  be  caused  by  disease  ;  and 
a  question  will  then  arise,  whether  the  disease  was  produced  by  the  immersion 
in  water  or  not.    Such  cases  occasionally  present  themselves  before  our  Courts 
of  Assize.   In  one  of  these  {Beg.  v.  Pulham^  Gloucester  Summer  Assizes,  1845), 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  death  of  the  deceased  by  pushing  him  into 
a  pond  of  water,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.    The  deceased  was  an  old 
man ;  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water  in  an  exhausted  condition,  and  died  a  few 
weeks  afterwards.     One  medical  mtness  referred  death  to  the  effects  of  the 
immersion ;  but  as  he  had  not  seen  the  deceased  after  the  violence,  and  there 
was  no  clear  accoimt  of  the  cause  of  death,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.     In 
most  of  these  cases  it  will  be  f  oimd  exceedingly  difficult  to  connect  death  with 
the  immersion,  when  the  fatal  result  does  not  take  place  until  after  so  long  a 
period  of  time.     As  the  basis  of  medical  evidence,  we  must  rely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  disease  allied  to  have  been  caused  by  the  immersion — i.e,  in- 
flammation of  some  cavity  or  organ,  and  its  progress  until  death  without  inter- 
mediate recovery  or  interference  by  improper  treatment. 

POST-MORTEM   APPEARANCES. 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  droAMied  person,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  external  and  internal  appearances  vary  much, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  body  may  have  remained 
in  water,  or  the  period  that  may  have  elapsed  after  its  removal  and  before  it 
is  examined.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  bodies  of  two  persons  drowned  by  a 
common  accident,  if  one  is  examined  immediatelv,  and  the  otlier  is  not  re- 
moved from  the  water  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  is  then  inspecte<l, 
the  appearances  will  l)e  different.  So,  if  two  bodies  are  removed  at  the  same 
time,  and  one  is  immediately  examined,  while  the  other  is  not  inspected  until 
a  month  after  removal,  the  proofs  of  drowning  which  may  be  discoverable  in 
the  former,  will  have  disappeared  in  the  latter.  A  protracted  exposiu^  of  the 
drowned  body  either  to  water  or  air,  esjiecially  if  tlie  temperature  is  high, 
renders  an  inspection  useless  for  the  purposes  of  evidence. 

1.  Extejmal  appearances. — Supposing  that  the  body  has  remained  in  the 
water  only  a  few  hours  after  death,  and  the  inspection  has  taken  place  inmie- 
diately  on  its  removal,  the  skin  will  be  found  cold  and  pallid — sometimes  con- 
tracted, imder  the  form  of  *  cutis  anserina,'  or  goose-skin.  (*  Ed.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.'  Jan.  1837.)  Casper  considers  this  to  be  a  usual  accompaniment 
of  death  from  drowning.  A  contracted  state  of  the  skin  when  found  certainly 
furnishes  strong  evidence  of  the  body  having  gone  into  the  watei*  living.  The 
skin  is  often  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  livid  discolorations.  The 
face  is  pale  and  calm,  with  a  placid  expression ;  the  eyes  are  lialf-open,  the 
eyelids  livid,  and  the  pupils  dilated ;  the  mouth  closed  or  half -open,  the  tongue 
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• 

and  congested,  frequently  pushed  forwards  to  the  inner  surface  #f  the 
netimes  indented  or  even  lacerated  by  the  teeth ;  and  the  lips,  toge- 
h  the  nostrils,  are  covered  with  a  mucous  froth  which  oozes  from  them. 

has  noticed  in  the  male  subject  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the  penis, 
who  have  gone  living  into  the  water  and  been  drowned,  this  appear- 
s  been  repeatedly  observed  by  Casper  and  Kanzler ;  and  the  former 
bat  he  has  not  met  ^vith  this  condition  of  the  male  organ  after  any 
»rm  of  death.  In  the  bodies  of  strong  and  robust  men  it  was  found 
nd  strongly  retracted  into  the  skin.  (*  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffh.'  ii.  109.) 
body  and  limbs  of  a  person  recently  drowned  are  usually  found  re- 
but cadaveric  rigidity  appears  to  come  on  quickly  in  cases  of  drowning, 

body  is  often  stiffened  in  the  convulsed  or  distorted  attitude  which  it 
re  had  at  the  time  of  death.    In  a  case  observed  by  Mr.  Beardsley,  the 

a  man  who  was  dro^vned  imder  ice  was  found  with  the  arms  stiffened 
ttitude  in  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  support  himself  on  the  ice. 
1.  1,  p.  CG.)  In  the  accident  which  occurred  on  the  ice  in  the  K^ent^s 
January  1867,  by  which  a  large  number  of  persons  were  at  once  pre- 
i  into  ice-cold  water,  it  was  observed  that  among  thirty-four  dead 
jTought  to  the  Marylebone  Infirmary,  many  of  them  had  become  stiff- 
i  the  attitude  of  active  exertion — the  hand  and  arm  thrown  forward, 
ating  or  sliding.  The  muscles  remained  rigid  for  forty-eight  hours, 
ge  65.)  Those  who  were, brought  in  living  were  in  a  state  of  violent 
ent.  Some  were  delirious,  and  others  staggered  about  like  drunken 
,  The  faces  were  flushed,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  These  were  suffer- 
n  shock  as  a  result  of  the  cold  immersion  (cold-stroke), 
idico-legal  question  may  arise  in  reference  to  this  condition  of  the  dead 
amely,  whether  the  act  of  drowning  is  likely  to  produce  a  convulsed 
■acted  state  of  the  limbs.  (See  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  George^  Hereford 
ssizes,  1847,  vol.  1,  page  67.) 

changes  produced  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  by  putre&ction  in 
ave  been  elsewhere  described.  (See  vol.  1,  p.  125.) 
ag  external  appearances,  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  fingers  and  surface 
Kxiy  occasionally  present  ahmsions.  Gravel,  sand,  mud,  weeds,  or  other 
ces  may  be  found  locked  within  the  hands  or  nails  of  drowned  per- 
)r  in  the  act  of  drowning,  as  common  experience  testifies,  a  person  will 
t  any  object  within  his  reach,  and  in  his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  he 
joriate  or  wound  his  fingers.  Substances  floating  in  the  water  are  also 
les  foimd  in  the  nose,  mouth,  and  ears.  There  are,  however,  many  cases 
ning  in  which  such  appearances  do  not  exist.  There  may  be  no  sub- 
br  the  drowning  person  to  grasp :  this  will  depend  in  a  great  d^ree 
e  feet  of  the  water  being  deep  or  shallow,  of  its  being  confined  within 
w  channel  or  not,  and  many  other  contingencies.  In  all  cases,  when 
ion  is  senseless  before  he  falls  into  the  water,  or  when  his  death  is  oc- 
1  by  syncope,  he  will  of  course  be  incapable  of  making  those  exertions 
ire  necessary  to  the  production  of  such  appearances,  and  it  is  probable 
is  frequently  occiu's  among  women  who  are  accidentally  exposed  to 
ig.  When  the  body  has  remained  several  days  in  water,  the  skin  of  the 
f  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  is  found  thickened,  white,  and  sodden, 
ult  of  imbibition. 
\ternal  appearances, — On  examining  the  body  of  a  recently  drowned 

the  lungs  and  heart  present  the  appearances  usually  indicative  of 
a.     The  venous  system  is  generally  gorged  with  dark-coloured  liquid 

If  death  has  not  taken  place  from  asphyxia,  or  if  the  body  has  re- 
a  long  time  in  water  before  an  insj)ection  is  made,  the  lungs  and  heart 

present  the  characters  about  to  be  descril)ed.    Some  phy&\o\o^s^\tiK^^ 
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asser1%d  that  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  the  bodies  of  the  drowned.  Orfila  has 
stated  that,  with  one  exception,  he  had  not  met  with  blood  in  a  coagulated 
state.  Much  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  appearance  tlian  it 
really  merits.  Some  observers  have  found  the  blood  coagulated  in  the  drowned, 
and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  coagula,  like  those  usually  met  with  after  death, 
in  the  bodies  of  anunals  which  were  drowned  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  If 
the  blood  is  foimd  generally  liquid,  this  may  be  due  to  the  imbibition  of  water, 
or  to  putrefactive  changes.  Riedell  foimd  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  large 
vessels  to  contain  coagula,  in  inspections  made  from  two  hoiu^  to  five  days 
after  death.  (*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  The  state  of  the  blood  in  the 
drowned  formed  a  subject  of  inquii}'-  in  Jieg,  v.  Barker  and  others  (York 
Winter  Assizes,  1846).  From  the  remarks  above  made,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  it  may  be  found  either  coagulated  or  imcoagulated  in  those  who  go  into 
the  water  living  and  die  by  drowning. 

Riedell  foimd  the  epiglottis  commonly  raised.  The  lungs  are  more  or  less 
congested,  and  more  generally  distended  than  collapsed.  Casper  and  Kanzler, 
as  a  rule,  found  them  much  increased  in  voliune,  and  completely  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  so  that  when  the  chest  was  opened  they  protruded  out  of 
it.  This  did  not  depend  on  mere  congestion  or  fiilness  of  blood.  Casper  states 
that  he  met  mth  a  similarly  inflated  condition  of  the  limgs  in  cases  in  which 
death  had  been  caused  by  poisonous  gases.  ('  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  543; 
and  *  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  vol.  2,  p.  112.)  The  most  accurate  observations  in 
recent  cases  of  dro^vning  show  that  the  limgs  are  distended — in  a  flabby  con- 
dition, and  that,  owing  to  the  penetration  of  their  substance  by  water,  they 
have  lost  their  usual  elasticit}'.  Hence  an  impression  made  upon  them  by  a 
finger  is  preserved,  as  in  an  ocdematous  limb.  Riedell  long  ago  pointed  out 
this  flabby  and  dilated  condition  of  the  lungs  as  a  special  characteristic  of 
drowning.  Owing  to  their  structure  being  penetrated  by  water,  he  found  that, 
although  they  floated,  they  were  three  or  four  times  as  heavy  as  in  their  na- 
tural state.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  The  hmgs  are  usually  in  the  con- 
dition of  imperfect  expiration,  and  from  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  them, 
the  chest  does  not  readily  collapse.  The  observations  of  Riedell  on  the  state 
of  the  lungs  in  the  drowned  have  since  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Committee  of  the  Medico-Chinirgical  Society.  On  making  a 
section  of  any  part  of  the  lungs,  a  bloody  frothy  liquid  escapes,  air  and  water 
being  mixed  together  in  the  air-cells.  The  appearances  above  described  arc 
only  likely  to  be  observed,  in  a  well-marked  form,  when  the  body  is  examined 
soon  after  death.  The  windpipe,  bronchi,  and  minute  air^tubes  of  the  lungs, 
in  a  recently  dro'wned  subject,  are  filled  more  or  less  with  a  inucoris  froth, 
tinged  with  blood,  as  a  result  of  the  last  violent  efforts  at  respiration,  when 
the  mouth  has  sunk  below  the  level  of  water.  This  appearance  is  not  always 
met  with.  Thus  it  is  stated  not  to  have  been  foimd  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  have  siuik  at  once  below  the  siu*face,  and  have  not  again  risen  to  breathe. 
But  from  recent  experiments  on  animals  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society,  its  presence  in  the  air-passages  does  not  depend  on  the  fact 
of  a  person  rising  to  the  surface,  although  this  may  increase  the  quantity, 
but  rather  upon  the  violent  spasmodic  efforts  made  to  breathe,  under  circum- 
stances in  which  water  alone  can  enter  the  lungs.  A  dog  was  kept  entirely 
imder  water  for  three  minutes  and  a  quarter.  It  made  the  usual  convulsive 
efforts  to  breathe  while  in  the  water,  but  not  after  removal  from  it,  as  the  ani- 
mal was  then  dead.  A  bloody  iroth  escaped  from  its  mouth,  and  on  inspec- 
tion its  lungs  were  found  to  be  filled  with  this  froth.  Another  dog  was  sub- 
merged for  a  minute  and  a  half.  When  removed,  it  opened  its  mouth,  but 
was  unable  to  make  any  respiration :  it  was  dead.  A  large  quantity  of  bloody 
fe>th  was  found  in  the  air-tubes  and  lungs.     A  dog  was  kept  with  its  head 
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below  water  for  one  minute,  and  it  recovered  when  withdrawn  from  the  water. 
An  hour  afterwards  it  was  inspected,  and  there  was  but  little  froth  in  the 
lungs.  These  facts  show  that  the  mucous  froth  is  produced,  even  in  two  minutes, 
when  there  is  entire  submersion  of  the  head ;  and  its  quantity  appears  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  submersion,  and  the  violence  of  the  efforts  made 
to  breathe. 

The  presence  of  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  maj  be  regarded  as  a  cha- 
racteristic of  asphyxia  by  drowning.  When  discovered  in  the  lungs,  associated 
with  a  watery  condition  of  these  organs,  it  furnishes  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
this  mode  of  death.     As  its  presence  depends  on  the  retention  of  air  in  thin 
vesicles  diffused  through  the  air-tubes,  it  is  obvious  that,  except  in  recent  in- 
spections, t.  e.  within  one  or  two  hours  of  death,  it  may  have  wholly  or  partly 
disappeared.    Water  passing  in  and  out  by  the  windpipe  may  destroy  it — also 
the  exposure  of  the  body  to  a  high  temperature.     This  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  always  observed  in  the  inspection  of  the  bodies  of  the  drowned 
when  removed  from  water.     A  similar  appearance  is  stated  by  Orfila  to  have 
been  foimd  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  been  hanged,  or  who  have  died 
from  apoplexy;  but  this  statement  has  not  been  confirmed  by  other  observers. 
Violent  efforts  at  respiration  may,  however,  produce  it,  especially  if,  owing  to 
tlie  loss  of  power  of  swallowing,  any  liquid  ^ould  find  its  way  into  the  wind- 
pipe.    A  cask  of  poisoning  by  laudanum  is  reported,  in  which  water  contain- 
ing sulphuric  ether  was  forced  down  the  throat  of  a  person  after  the  power 
of  sH'allowing  had  nearly  ceased.    On  dissection  a  quantity  of  reddish-coloured 
froth  vras  found,  filling  up  part  of  the  windpipe.     Independently  of  the  pre- 
sence of  water  (sometimes  mixed  with  mud,  sand,  or  weeds)  in  the  larger  air- 
tubes,  a  portion  of  this  liquid  is  generally  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  convul- 
sive efforts  at  respiration.     It  fills  the  cells,  and  penetrates  the  substance  of 
the  organs,  giving  to  them  that  flabby  or  doughy  consistency  above  described. 
In  some  cases  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  found  in  the  windpipe  and 
lungs :  this  occurs  when  a  person  has  been  dro^vned  with  a  full  stomach.   Vo- 
miting takes  place,  and  the  vomited  matters  are  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  the 
attempt  to  breathe. 

The  state  of  the  heSrt  in  the  drowned  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion.  In 
asphyxia  the  right  cavities  are  generally  found  to  contain  blood,  while  the  left 
cavities  are  either  empty  or  they  contain  much  less  than  the  right.  Out  of 
lifty-three  inspections  made  by  Dr.  Ogston,  the  right  cavities  were  found  empty 
only  in  two  cases,  and  the  left  cavities  empty  in  fourteen.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48, 
p.  291.)  In  a  case  of  drowning  which  was  examined  by  Dr.  Bishop,  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  contained  scarcely  any  blood ;  and  in  another  case,  commimi- 
cated  to  me  December  1857,  the  only  medical  difiiculty  regarding  death  by 
drowning  presented  itself  in  an  emptiness  or  non-distension  of  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  organ.  The  facts  and  observations  accumulated  by  my  friend  Dr, 
Ncrman  Chevers,  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  Board,  show  that  a  full  condition 
of  the  heart,  although  a  common,  is  not  an  invariable  concomitant  of  asphyxia, 
either  from  drowning  or  any  other  cause.  (*  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,* 
185G,  p.  441.)  It  has  been. elsewhere  remarked,  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
continues  after  the  stoppage  of  respiration,  and  that  the  period  at  which  this 
organ  ceases  to  contract  is  variable.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  there  may  be  suf- 
ficient power  in  the  right  cavities  to  contract  upon  their  contents,  and  to  expel, 
more  or  less  completely,  the  last  traces  of  blood  received  by  them  from  the 
body.  Emptiness  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  must  not,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  inconsistent  with  death  from  drowning ;  at  the  same  time,  it  can- 
not be  taken  as  an  absolute  proof  that  the  person  has  died  from  asphyxia.  Dr. 
Kiedell  states  that  in  half  the  number  of  instances  which  had  fallen  under  his 
observation,  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  contained  equal  quantities  oi  \Aoq^\  Va 
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the  other  half,  the  right  side  contained  the  larger  proportion.  In  one  case  onlj 
the  emptiness  of  the  left  side  contrasted  strcHigl j  with  the  fulness  of  the  right. 
A  greater  or  less  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  is  described  as  one  of 
the  appearances  met  with  in  drowning ;  but  this,  when  it  exists,  is  probably  a 
consequence  of  a  congested  state  of  the  lungs.  Some  remarks  have  been 
already  made  on  this  subject,  and  from  these  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of 
the  cerebral  vessels  can  afiR>rd  no  presumption  that  death  has  taken  place  by 
drowning.  In  regard  to  the  cases  which  I  have  had  an  op}X)rtunity  of  ex- 
amining, the  quantity  of  blood  contained  witliin  the  cerebral  vessels  has  rarely 
been  so  great  as  to  call  for  particular  notice. 

In  examining  the  abdomen,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  the  stomach 
contains  water,  which  appears  to  enter  into  this  organ  by  the  act  of  swallowing 
during  the  struggle  for  life.  This  may  be  salt  or  fresh,  according  to  the 
medium  in  whidb  the  drowning  has  taken  place.  The  quantity  is  subject  to 
great  variation :  sometimes  it  is  large,  at  other  times  small,  and  in  some  in- 
stances no  water  whatever  is  to  be  met  with.  The  absence  of  water  may  prob- 
ably indicate  a  rapid  death,  as  there  could  have  been  no  power  to  swallow. 
Orfila  has  remarked,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is 
occasionally  much  discoloured  in  drowned  subjects.  He  observed  also,  that 
when  drowning  took  place  while  the  process  of  digestion  was  going  on,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  often  had  a  pinkish,  red,  6r  violet  tint. 
When  the  dead  }yodj  had  remained  a  long  time  in  water,  this  membrane  Avas 
observed  to  acquire  a  deep  violet  or  brown  coloiu*.  A  knowledge  of  this  &ct 
will  be  of  importance  in  those  cases  in  which  a  person  is  suspected  to  have 
been  poisoned  previously  to  submersion.  It  has  been  said  that  the  diaphragm 
is  generally  much  raised  towards  the  chest ;  but  tliis  may  depend  on  gaseous 
putrefaction,  and  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  abdomen  by  the  formation  of 
gas  in  the  intestines.  The  lu-inary  bladder  in  some  cases  contains  lu-ine — in 
others  it  is  ])erfectly  empty.  Casper  found  it  empty  in  one-half  of  the  cases 
which  he  examined.  It  is  obvious  that  the  state  in  which  the  bladder  is  found 
must  depend  on  its  condition  at  the  time  at  which  the  droMming  occurred. 
(See,  in  reference  to  the  appearances  in  the  droAxned,  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ogston, 
*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  47,  pp.  703,  854  et  seq. ;  also  another *y  Dr.  Kiedell,  *  Med. 
Graz.'  vol.  40,  p.  478;  and  Casper,  *Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.*  vol.  1,  p.  87;  2,  p. 
105 :  and  '  KUnische  Novellen,'  1803,  p.  523.) 

Dr.  Bishop  commimicated  to  me  the  result  of  an  inspection,  made  by  Dr.  Bull 
of  Hereford  and  himself,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  body  had  been  in  the 
water  about  an  hoiu*  and  a  half.  The  inspection  was  made  twenty-four  hours 
after  death.  The  contracted  state  of  the  skin  (cutis  anserina,  or  goose-skin)  was 
well  marked.  Tlie  vessels  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  somewhat  con- 
gested, the  principal  seat  of  congestion  being  at  the  base.  The  tongue  was 
neither  swollen  nor  indented,  but  pallid.  Mucous  froth  in  considerable  quantity 
was  found  in  the  windpipe :  the  vesicles  were  exceedingly  minute  in  the  upper 
part,  but  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  tliey  were  as  large  as  a  mustard-seed. 
A  small  quantity  of  clear  fluid  flowed  through  the  bronchial  tubes  when  the 
lungs  were  raised.  The  limgs  were  not  collapsed :  they  crepitated  on  pressure, 
and  were  rather  bloodless  anteriorly ;  posteriorly  they  were  somewhat  goi^l 
"with  blood,  apparently  from  gnivitation.  The  stomach  had  about  a  pint  of  fluid 
in  it,  which  seemed  to  be  water  mixed  with  some  undigested  meat.  The  lining- 
membrane  was  slightly  pink  in  colour.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  very 
flabby,  and  contained  scarcely  any  blood.  The  blood  throughout  the  bod}-- 
was  quite  fluid.  The  appearances  of  asphyxia  were  not  so  well  marked  in  the 
lungs  and  heart  of  this  subject  as  they  usually  are ;  nevertheless,  tlie  state  of 
the  windpipe,  air-tubes,  and  stomach  was  quite  characteristic  of  death  from 
drowning.     As  a  contrast  to  this,  and  as  showing  the  variable  nature  of  the 
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appearances  met  with  in  the  drowned,  the  following  case,  reported  by  Professor 
DuDglison,  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  woman,  in  full  health,  was  observed  to  be 
intoxicated  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  U.S.,  about  one  hour  before  her 
body  was  discovered  in  shallow  water ;  she  could  not  therefore  have  remained 
long  under  water.  The  body  was  examined  by  Dr.  Farquharson,  one  of  the 
resident  physicians,  about  sixteen  hours  after  death.  The  &ce  was  swollen, 
and  of  a  mottled  purple  colour.  The  arms  and  thighs  presented  patches  of 
discoloration,  and  a  small  quantity  of  whitish  froth  issued  from  the  mouth, 
the  amoimt  of  which  was  not  increased  by  pressure  upon  the  chest,  although 
a  small  quantity  of  watery  fluid  escaped  when  the  body  was  turned  over.  On 
opening  the  chest,  numerous  old  pleuritic  adhesions  were  found,  on  the  removal 
of  which,  and  by  the  consequent  compression  of  the  lungs,  a  discharge  of  watery 
froth  took  place  from  the  mouth.  All  parts  of  the  lungs  were  gorged  with 
blood,  and  were  much  heavier  and  of  a  darker  red  colour  than  in  the  normal 
state.  The  posterior  portions  of  both  lungs  were  engoi^ed.  The  windpipe 
and  air-tubes  contained  the  same  kind  of  watery  froth  or  frothy  mucus  as  that 
which  had  issued  from  the  mouth.  The  liver  was  large,  engorged,  and  of  a 
l>right-red  colom:.  The  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  the  coronary  veins  were 
filled  with  dark  fluid  blood ;  the  left  cavities  were  empty.  Q  Phil.  Med.  Ex- 
aminer,' March  1845,  p.  169.) 

The  late  Mr.  Semple,  of  Islington,  reported  in  the  '  Lancet*  (May  29, 1841) 
two  cases  of  drowning,  in  each  of  which  he  had  made  a  careful  inspection. 
The  subjects  were  both  adult  women.  In  one  the  cerebral  vessels  were  nearly 
empty — the  limgs  rather  voluminous,  the  bronchial  tubes  containing  a  small 
<iuantity  of  frothy  mucus — and  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contained  a  quarter 
of  a  poimd  of  fluid  blood.  There  were  slight  marks  of  inflammatory  rednesA 
alx>ut  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — ^accounted  for  in 
the  stomach  by  digestion  going  on  at  the  time  of  death :  the  organ  contained 
about  a  quart  of  fluid  matter,  consisting  of  food  mixed  with  water,  probably 
swallowed  in  the  act  of  drovming.  There  were  no  traces  of  poison  in  the 
jitomach,  nor  marks  of  violence  on  the  body.  In  the  other  case,  the  eyes  were 
half-open,  hands  not  clenched,  fingers  straight — the  vessels  of  the  brain  very 
much  congested.  The  lungs  were  distended,  the  windpipe  was  empty,  and  the 
air-tubes  in  their  smaller  ramifications  were  fiUed  with  a  soapy  tenacious  mucus. 
The  right  side  of  the  heart  and  larger  veins  were  distend^  with  fluid  blood. 
The  gullet  contained  a  clear  watery  fluid — the  stomach  three  oimces  of  a  clear 
fluid  destitute  of  smell  and  colour,  with  the  exception  of  a  green  tint  from  a 
minute  quantity  of  v^[e|a,ble  matter,  resembling  die  confervce  of  ponds.  Tho 
liver  was  much  congested.  This  woman  was  &und  drowned  in  a  diallow  pond. 
The  body  in  each  of  these  cases  was  examined  recently  after  death. 

It  woiild  be  wrong  to  place  reliance  on  the  appearances  presented  by  a  dead 
liody  after  two  or  three  weeks'  submersion.  The  putrefactive  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  cavities  (vol.  1,  p.  125)  will  so  alter  the  appearances  of  the  vis- 
cera, that  a  medical  man  mny  be  easily  misled  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  cause 
of  death.  In  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  Edward  Southy  held  at  Lynn  in  March 
1871,  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  three  weeks  in  the  water.  One  medical 
witness  said  that  from  the  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach,  and  the  fluidity  of 
the  blood,  his  opinion  was  that  deceased  had  died  from  drowning.  Another 
contended  that  from  the  lungs  being  found  in  a  collapsed  state,  death  had  not 
taken  place  from  drowning.  The  jiffy  could  therefore  come  to  no  satisfactory 
verdict.  The  proper  course  in  such  a  case  would  have  been  to  state  that  the 
changes  wliich  had  taken  place  after  death  had  rendered  it  impossible  to  form 
a  correct  opinion.  The  difficulties  which  arose  in  Kirwan's  case  (Beg.  v.  Kir- 
MV?»,  Dublin  Commission  Court,  1853),  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapseid  before  the  body  of  the  deceased  Ntoix^SiiL\7«k& 
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inspected.  On  the  day  foUowing  its  removal  from  the  water,  the  body  was 
superficially  examined  externally.  Thirty-one  days  after  death,  and  twen^- 
six  days  after  burial,  it  was  e^umed,  and  a  proper  inspection  made*  The 
lungs  were  found  engorged  with  blood ;  the  heart  empty ;  the  stomach  empty 
and  contracted.  The  absence  of  the  usual  appearances  foimd  in  recent  cases 
of  drovming  was  considered  by  some  of  the  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  woman 
had  not  died  by  drowning ;  therefore  that  she  had  died  from  some  other  cause, 
and  her  body  afterwards  placed  in  the  water.  Considered  apart  from  the  moral 
evidence,  the  inspection  of  the  body  threw  no  light  whatever  upon  the  cause 
of  death.  Medical  evidence  based  upon  appearances  so  long  after  death  is  un- 
trustworthy.    (See  the  case  of  Sarah  Stout,  post,  p.  21.) 

WAS  DEATH  CAUSED  BY  DRO^-NIKG  ? 

For  a  correct  solution  of  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  how 
far  tlie  appearances  met  with  in  the  drovmed  are  characteristic  of  this  form  of 
death.  Among  the  external  signs  of  drowning,  when  the  body  is  seen  soon 
after  death,  are  paleness  of  the  surface,  a  contracted  state  of  the  skin  (cutis 
anserina),  and  the  presence  of  a  mucous  froth  about  the  nostrils  and  lips.  The 
absence  of  these  appearances,  however,  would  not  prove  that  the  person  had  not 
been  drowned ;  for  if  the  body  had  remained  some  time  in  water,  or  if  it  has 
been  long  exposed  to  air  before  it  is  seen  by  a  medical  man,  the  skin  may 
undergo  various  changes  in  its  condition  and  colour,  and  mucous  froth  may  no 
longer  be  found  adhering  to  the  nostrils  and  lips. 

State  of  the  skin. — The  goose-skin  or  cutis  anserina  which  is  frequently 
observed  in  the  drowned,  shows  that  the  skin  possessed  the  living  power  of 
contractility  at  the  time  of  immersion.  Wagner  suggests  that  the  appearance 
might  be  produced  in  a  dead  body  if  thrown  into  cold  water  immediately  after 
death,  ue,  while  the  skin  is  warm.  As  none  but  assassins  would  be  likely  to 
resort  to  this  proceeding,  the  objection  would,  if  admitted,  leave  the  feet  of 
droAvning  still  to  be  made  out  by  an  internal  inspection.  This  contracted  con- 
dition of  the  skin  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  a  naturally  rough  or  homy 
skin,  as  suggested  by  Casper  (*  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffn.'  vol.  1 ,  p.  89).  As  this  con- 
dition of  the  skin  is  not  invariably  present,  even  in  the  recently  drowned,  and 
as  it  is  observed  chiefiy  in  drowning  during  cold  weather,  its  absence  must 
not  be  taken  to  negative  the  hypothesis  of  dro^vning. 

Substances  grasped  in  the  hands, — In  speaking  of  the  external  appearances 
of  the  body,  it  was  stated  that  foreign  substances,  are  sometimes  f oimd  locked 
within  the  hands,  or  lodged  under  the  nails  of  droAvned  subjects.  This  fact 
may  occasionally  afford  strong  circmnstantial  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  [)erson  has  died.  If  materials  are  found  grasped  within  the  hands  of  the 
deceased  which  have  evidently  been  torn  from  the  banks  of  a  canal  or  river, 
or  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  which  the  body  is  found,  we  liave  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  person  died  within  tlie  water.  For  although 
it  is  possi1)le  to  imagine  that  the  deceased  may  have  struggled  on  the  bank,  and 
have  been  killed  prior  to  submersion,  yet  in  the  value  attached  to  this  sign 
we  are  assuming  tliat  there  are  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  nor  any 
other  appearances  about  tlie  body  sufificiently  striking  to  lead  the  examiner  to 
suspect  that  death  had  occurred  in  any  other  way  th^n  by  drowning.  If  the 
substance  locked  ^vithin  the  fingers  or  finger-nails  is  sand  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  tliat  existing  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  or  pond,  or  portions  of  weeds 
there  growing,  it  is  difiiicult  to  conceive  any  stronger  evidence  to  establish  the 
fact  of  death  having  taken  place  subsequently  to  submersion.  The  abrasion 
of  the  fingers  is  a  circumstance  of  minor  importance  :  no  value  could  be  at- 
tached to  this  state  of  the  fingers  as  an  indication  of  a  person  having  j^erished 
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by  drowning,  unless  it  were  in  conjunction  with  the  appearances  above  de- 
scribed. A  witness  would  be  constrained  to  admit  in  manj  cases,  that  the 
fingers  might  become  abraded  or  excoriated  after  death,  or  even  before  sub- 
mersion ;  while  in  no  case  could  he  be  called  upon  to  make  in  r^ard  to  sub- 
stances found  grasped  within  the  hands,  an  admission  which  would  invalidate 
the  evidence  deducible  from  this  condition.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory proof  of  a  person  having  been  alive  after  his  body  was  in  the  water. 
It  is  well  knovm  that  when  two  or  three  are  drovmed  by  the  same  accident,  they 
are  not  unfrequently  foimd  clasped  within  each  other's  arms. — a  fact  which  at 
once  proves  that  they  must  have  been  living  when  submerged  :  so  if  a  dead 
body  is  discovered  still  holding  to  a  rope,  cable,  or  oar,  no  further  evidence  is 
required  to  show  that  the  deceased  must  have  died  from  drowning.  Dr.  Roth 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  closing  or  contraction  of  the  hands  and  feet 
as  evidence  of  this  kind  of  death.  There  is  a  whitisli  with  a  more  or  less  blue 
colouration  of  the  skin  and  a  persistent  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of 
the  hands  and  feet.  He  states  that  he  has  found  these  appearances  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  time  of  submersion,  and  that  they  last  until  putrefaction 
sets  in.    (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  223.) 

The  internal  appearances  upon  which  medical  jurists  chiefly  rely  as  proofs 
of  death  from  drowning  are — first,  water  in  the  stomach  ;  and  secondly,  water 
with  a  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs. 

1.  Water  in  the  stomach, — Dr.  Riedell  found  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  drowning,  water  passed  into  the  stomach.  In  animals  previously  killed,  and 
placed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  water  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  no  fluid 
penetrated  into  the  stomach.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478.)  Water  commonly 
passes  into  the  stomach  of  a  living  animal  while  drowning  as  a  result  of  the  act 
of  swallowing.  It  has  been  observed,  that  when  an  animal  is  stimned  prior  to 
submersion,  water  does  not  pass  into  the  gullet,  and  when  syncope  occurs  none 
will  ba  found.  As  a  proof  that  its  entrance  into  this  organ  depends  on  the  act 
of  swallowing,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  quantity  in  the  stomach  is  greater  when 
an  animal  is  allowed  to  come  frequently  to  the  sur&ce  and  respire,  than  when 
it  is  maintained  altogether  below  the  sur&ce.  The  power  of  swallowing  is 
immediately  smqiended  on  the  occurrence  of  asphyxia,  and  in  this  way  we  may 
aatisfoctorily  account  for  the  difference  observed  in  the  two  cases.  The  water 
thus  found  is  in  variable  quantity  :  and  there  are  some  cases  of  drowning  in 
which  water  is  not  present  in  the  stomach.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Ogston,  of 
Dundee,  in  five  cases  out  of  seven.  (*Ed.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour.'  Jan.  1837.) 
In  dissecting  cats  which  had  been  drowned,  I  have  repeatedly  remarked  the 
absence  of  water  from  the  stomach  :  in  these  instances  the  animals  had  been 
invariably  kept  imder  water  from  the  first  moment  of  their  submersion,  and 
thus  in  a  condition  but  little  ^ivoiirable  to  the  power  of  swallowing.  Water 
does  not  readily  penetrate  into  the  stomach  of  a  body  which  has  been  thrown 
in  after  death ;  the  sides  of  the  gullet  being  too  closely  contracted  to  allow  of 
the  passage  of  fluid.  If  putre&ction  has  advanced  to  any  extent,  it  is  possible 
that  some  water  may  enter ;  but  a  medical  man  may  easily  judge  from  the 
general  stale  of  the  body,  how  &r  this  process  may  have  been  concerned  in 
the  admission  of  fluid  into  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Orfila  has  suggested 
that  water  may  be  foimd  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  apparently  dro^vned, 
in  consequence  of  this  liquid  having  been  drunk  by  the  deceased,  or  artifi- 
cially injected  by  another  into  the  stomach  after  death.  It  is  difificiilt  to 
conceive  imder  what  circumstances  the  latter  objection  could  be  made,  or 
what  purpose  it  would  answer.  In  relying  upon  the  presence  of  water  in  the 
stomach,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  deceased  may  have  drunk  water  before 
his  body  was  submerged.  The  body  of  a  child,  aged  two  years,  was  taken 
out  of  a  piece  of  water  and  inspected.     The  usual  appearancea  oi  (kovomik!^^ 
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with  one  exception,  were  absent.     There  was  no  congestion  in  the  brain  or 
lungs,  there  was  emptiness  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  no  water  in  the  air- 
passages,  and  thus  a  want  of  evidence  of  death  from  apoplexy  or  suffocation. 
The  blood  was  of  a  clear  red  colour,  and  very  fluid :  the  stomach  was  almost 
filled  with  water,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  food  floated.     No  cause  of  violent 
death  was  apparent  on  inspection.     The  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach  was 
explained  by  the  fact  tliat  the  child  had  been  playing  with  its  nurse  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream.     It  complained  of  intense  thirst,  and  the  nurse  gave  it 
a  copious  draught  of  water.     Almost  immediately  after  this,  the  nurse  hav- 
ing walked  away,  the  child  must  have  fallen  from  the  bank  into  the  water, 
((^per,  *  Grer.  Leich.-Oeff.,'  vol.  1,  p.  91.)     The  discovery  of  water  in  the 
stomach,  except  under  circiunstances  to  be  presently  mentioned,  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  necessary  proof  that  it  has  been  swallowed  during  the  act  of  drowning. 
It  is  of  course  presumed  that  the  liquid  contained  within  the  stomach  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  in  which  the  body  is  immersed ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
fresh  water  may  be  f oimd  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  drowned  in  salt-water, 
and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  obviously  improper  for  a  medical  witness  to 
affirm  from  the  mere  presence  of  water,  that  the  person  had  died  where  his 
body  was  discovered.     If  the  water  contain  mud,  straw,  duckweed,  moss,  or 
any  substances  like  those  existing  in  the  pond  or  river  where  the  drowning 
occurred,  this  is  a  proof,  when  the  inspection  is  recent,  of  its  having  been 
swallowed  by  a  living  person.     In  the  case  of  Man/  Ashford  {Rex  v.  Thorn-' 
tOHj  Warwick  Summer  Assizes,  1817),  some  duckweed  with  about  half-a-pint 
of  water  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased.     The  body  was  disco- 
vered in  a  pond  in  which  duckweed  was  growing.     This  fact  sufficed  to  prove 
that  the  deceased  must  have  been  living  when  immersed.   The  following  case 
occurred  at  Maidstone  in  July  1843.   The  body  of  a  young  woman  was  fi>und 
m  the  Medway  under  circumstances  that  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  murder* 
The  medical  witness  deposed  that  there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence, 
nor  any  sign  of  the  deceased  having  struggled  with  the  supposed  murderers. 
There  was  some  long  grass  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  throat.    The 
grass  was  not  the  same  as  that  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  such 
as  grew  at  the  bottom,  which  the  deceased  had  probably  swallowed  after  hav- 
ing gone  living  into  the  water.  On  this  evidence  the  accused  was  discharged. 
A  case  in  which  the  question  of  death  by  drowning  was  answered  affirmatively 
under  similar  circumstances  is  reported  by  Dr.  Kawitz  (Casper's  *  Vierteljahrs.' 
1865,  i.  59).     The  body  was  found  in  a  pond,  with  injuries  on  the  head. 
It  was  obvious  from  the  appearances  that  the  deceased  had  had  the  power  of 
swallowing  after  immersion  in  the  water.     In  a  case  investigated  by  Mr. 
Image  (Reg,  v.  Carnt,  Bury  St,  Edmimd's  Lent  Assizes,  1851),  the  body  of 
deceased  was  found  with  her  head  among  water- weeds,  some  of  which  were 
discovered  in  her  throat,  and  the  finger-nails  were  filled  with  sand  and  mud, 
as  if  clutched  convulsively.  These  facts  aided  in  proving  tliat  deceased  had 
died  from  drowning.     The  absence  of  water  from  the  stomach  cannot,  how- 
ever, lead  to  the  inference  that  the  person  has  not  died  from  drowning,  because 
in  some  instances  it  is  not  swallowed,  and  in  others  it  may  drain  away  and 
be  lost  after  death  before  an  inspection  is  made. 

2.  Water  with  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs, — If  the  body  is 
removed  from  the  water  Avith  care,  and  is  examined  at  a  sufficiently  early 
period,  these  appearances  will  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  death  from 
drowning.  The  mucous  froth  is  generally  tinged  with  blood;  its  mode  of 
production  has  been  elsewhere  described  (ante,  p.  12),  and  other  conditions  have 
been  pointed  out  in  which  such  an  appearance  may  be  produced.  Dr.  Riedell 
r^ards  it  as  a  constant  sign  of  death  by  drowning.  In  all  his  experiments 
«^d  observations  he  states  tliat  he  found  a  frothy  fluid  in  the  windpipe, 
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bronchi  and  lungs.  After  death  it  gradually  disappeared  from  the  air-tubes 
by  osmosis,  but  not  from  the  Ituigs.  The  fluidity  of  this  froth  is,  he  contends, 
a  distinctive  character  of  death  by  drowning,  and  is  not  met  with  in  any  other 
form  of  death  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  478).  The  presence  of  a  frothy  fluid 
would  undoubtedly  show  that  liquid,  from  some  cause,  had  penetrated  into 
the  air-passages ;  and  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  it  may  be  considered  to  furnish  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  death  from  drowning.  On  the  other  hand,  its  absence  does  not 
necessarily  prove  that  a  person  has  not  died  from  this  cause.  If  none  is 
found  in  a  body  recently  after  death,  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  syncope 
or  apoplexy,  and  there  may  have  been  no  convulsive  efforts  at  breathing  prior 
to  death.  A  mucous  froth  may  not  be  found  when  the  body  has  remained 
for  a  long  period  in  the  Avater  after  death,  since  by  the  free  passage  of  this 
fluid  into  and  out  of  the  air-tubes,  the  froth,  although  formed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, may  have  disappeared.  If,  after  removal  from  the  water,  the  body  is 
exposed  to  the  air  for  several  days  before  it  is  examined,  it  is  rare  that  this 
appearance  is  seen.  The  mucous  froth  may  have  been  formed  in  the  wind- 
pipe, but  it  may  have  entirely  disappeared,  owing  to  the  incautious  manner 
in  which  the  body  has  been  handled  on  its  removal  from  water.  Thus,  if 
removed  with  the  head  depending,  any  liquid  which  may  be  contained  within 
the  lungs  will  escape,  and  in  passing  through  the  air-passages  it  will  remove 
the  froth. 

S.  Water  and  foreign  substances  in  the  lungs, — It  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
that  in  the  act  of  drowning,  water  is  drawn  with  considerable  force  into  the 
longs,  by  violent  attempts  at  inspiration.  The  aspiratory  force  thus  exerted 
by  the  lungs  is  considerable.  It  has  been  found  that  when  the  heads  of  ani- 
mals were  plunged  below  mercury,  some  of  this  fluid  metal,  in  spite  of  its 
great  density,  was  actually  drawn  into  the  lungs  and  globules  of  it  were  seen 
in  the  air-cells.  A  fortiori,  this  takes  place  in  a  greater  degree  with  water 
which  is  forcibly  drawn  into,  and  permeates,  the  spongy  texture  of  the  lungs, 
rendering  death  more  rapid  and  recovery  more  difiicult  than  in  other  forms 
of  asphyxia.  This  aspiratory  force  of  the  lungs  has  been  measured,  and  is 
foimd,  in  small  animals,  to  be  ^ual  to  raising  a  column  of  mercury  four 
mches  in  height.  Not  only  is  water  thus  drawn  in,  but  sand,  mud,  weeds,  or 
other  substances  floating  in  it,  are  also  carried  into  the  air-tubes  and  cells  of 
the  lungs.  When  the  water  is  mixed  with  weeds  or  mud,  and  water  present- 
ing the  same  admixture  is  foimd  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  this  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  body  has  l)een  plunged  into  the  medium  when  the  power  of 
breathing  and  swallowing  still  existed,  and  hence  that  the  deceased  has  been 
drowned.  An  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  hmgs  together, 
will  therefore  be  of  importance  in  cases  of  alleged  child-murder  by  drowning, 
since  it  may  aid  in  proving  or  disproving  the  charge.  In  a  case  tried  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  April  1861,  in  which  I  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Tyte, 
of  Harrow,  some  greenish-coloured  mud  was  found  in  the  throat,  lungs,  and 
stomach  of  an  inSmt  whose  body  had  beert  removed  from  a  pond.  The  pri- 
soner was  acquitted,  chiefly  on  the  suggestion  that  she  might  have  thrown  the 
body  of  her  child  into  the  water  when  she  believed  it  to  be  dead,  and  one  or 
two  ga^  might  have  accounted  for  the  appearance  presented  by  the  stomach 
and  Jungs !  When  a  dead  body  is  thrown  into  water,  and  has  remained  there 
wme  time,  water,  with  fine  particles  of  sand,  mud,  weeds,  &c.,  may  pass 
through  the  windpipe  into  the  bronchi,  and  be  there  deposited.  Water  under 
these  circumstances,  however,  does  not  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the 
hmgs  as  by  aspiration  during  life,  and  the  amount  which  passes  through  the 
Aink  of , the  glottis  is  small.  If  simply  an  after-death  eflect,  the  water  i& 
foimd  only  m  the  larger  air-tnbes  nnaccompanied  by  mucous  £rot!)A.    la  taos^ 
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cases,  however,  the  effect  of  aspiration,  as  a  result  of  living  power,  is  so  mani- 
fest,  that  the  examiner  can  have  no  difiicultj  in  forming  an  opinion.  Dr. 
Norman  Chevers,  of  Calcutta,  was  required  to  examine  the  body  of  a  child 
found  dead  in  a  tank  at  a  distance  from  the  house  of  its  parents.  The  inter- 
nal appearances  showed  that  the  child  had  died  from  drowning.  The  air^ 
passages  contained  green  vegetable -matter,  and  the  right  air- tube  was  almost 
completely  filled  with  so  large  a  portion  of  an  aquatic  weed  doubled  together, 
that  it  appeared  astonishing  how  such  a  body  could  have  passed  into  the 
windpipe.  It  was  proved  tibat  no  weed  of  this  kind  was  growing  in  the  tank 
in  which  the  dead  body  was  found ;  and  further  inquiry  led  to  the  discoveiy, 
that  the  body  of  the  boy  had  been  foimd  }>y  a  woman  in  a  tank  near  lus 
home,  in  which  a  weed  like  that  taken  from  the  air-passages  grew  abundantly. 
She  had  conveyed  the  corpse  to  the  more  distant  tank,  which  belonged  to  a 
person  against  whom  she  bore  a  grudge  I  (^  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,* 
1856,  p.  351.)  The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts  was,  that  the 
■child  must  have  been  living  when  placed  in  the  tank  in  which  the  weed  grew, 
and  have  drawn  it  in  by  its  efforts  to  breathe.  Its  presence  indicated  a  living 
act,  and  that  the  body  was  not  put  after  death  into  the  water  of  the  first  tank, 
but  when  dead  it  was  subsequently  carried  to  the  second  tank  and  placed  there 
for  a  malicious  purpose. 

A  medical  man  may  be  occasionally  required  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
length  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  since  the  act  of  drowning,  when  the  dead 
body  of  a  person  has  been  discovered  in  water.  The  rules  which  have  been 
suggested  for  the  guidance  of  a  medical  witness  on  these  occasions  are  given 
at  page  12G,  vol.  i.  They  are  open  to  so  many  exceptions,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  in  which  putrei^tion  takes  place  in  bodies  exposed  under 
similar  circumstances,  that  they  are  but  of  litUe  service  as  a  basis  for  medical 
evidence.  On  the  production  of  adipocereas  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  body  in  water,  and  the  properties  of  this  substance,  see  vol.  i.  p.  128. 


CHAPTER  53. 

:SU30fARr  OF  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE-— CASES  INVOLVING  MEDICO-LEGAL  QUESTIONS— 
SPECIFIC  GBAVITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY  LIVING  AND  DEAD— CO-INCIDENTAL 
CAUSES    OF    DEATH  —  MARKS    OF    VIOLENCE    ON    THE    DRO^^'NED — ACCIDENTAL 

FRACTURES WAS    THE     DROWNING    THE     RESULT    OF    HOMICIDE,    SUICIDE     OB 

ACCIDENT? DROWNING     IN     SHALLOW     WATER  —  DROWNING     FROM    PARTIAL 

IMMERSION. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  whole  of  the  evidence  which  a  medical  inspec- 
tion of  a  drowned  bcdy  is  capable  of  affording  has  been  brought  under  review. 
The  only  characters  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  medical  proofs  of  death 
from  disowning,  are — first,  the  presence  of  a  mucous  froth  in  the  wind-pipe 
and  air-tubes ;  secondly,  of  water  and  finoth  in  the  air-tubes  and  air-cells  of  the 
lungs ;  and  thirdly,  of  water  in  the  stomach.  An  early  inspection  of  the  body 
may  enable  a  medical  man  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  that  death  was 
or  was  not  caused  by  drowning.  The  longer  this  inspection  is  delayed,  the 
more  ambiguous  the  evidence  beeomes,  since  the  froth  rapidly  disappears  from 
the  air-tubes,  while  water  may  not  be  fi>und  in  the  lungs  and  stomach,  l^e 
great  cause  of  &ilure  in  obtaioing  medical  proofs  of  dro¥ming  is  generally  the 
imavoidable  delay  before  an  inspection  is  made. 

A  man  died  suddenly  in  the  Rue  St,  Antoine,  at  Paris,  in  February  1830,  and 
tlie  body  was  soon  afterwards  broti^ght  to  the  Morgue.    It  there  underwit  a 
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miniite  examination ;  but  there  were  no  marks  of  yiolence  externally,  nor  were 
there  any  appearances  of  disease  internally  to  account  for  death.  In  the  course 
of  the  in^>ection  it  was  found  that  the  larynx,  windpipe,  and  air-tubes  contained 
a  mucoos  froth.  In  the  larynx  this  was  white,  but  it  had  a  red  colour  in  the 
air-tubes.  M.  Derergie,  who  conducted  the  inspection,  states  that  it  only 
di^red  from  the  froth  as  it  exists  in  the  drowned,  in  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  in  large  vesicles ;  but  he  candidly  owns  that,  had  he  not  been  certain  of  the 
contrary  he  should  have  presumed  that  he  was  examining  the  body  of  a  person 
who  had  died  by  drowning.  He  offers  no  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
appearance.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  the  stomach,  amounting 
to  almoet  a  pint,  and  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood,  as  in  cases  of  asphyxia. 
Suj^x)aing  that  this  body  had  been  thrown  into  the  river  after  death,  it  \b 
clear  that  most  medical  men,  relying  upon  what  are  usually  regarded  as  well-' 
marked  proofs  of  this  kind  of  death,  would  have  declared  this  to  have  been  a 
case  of  ^hnowning. 

If  a  case  of  this  kind  is  of  rare  occurrence,  we  may  take  an  instance  of  a 
difimnt  description.  A  person  may  be  suffocated,  or  may  die  from  epilepsy, 
apoplexy,  or  from  a  sudden  attack  of  any  f&tal  disease  which  may  not  be  in- 
dicated by  well-nuurked  appearances  after  death ;  the  body  is  thrown  into  or 
falls  into  water,  and  remains  there  a  few  days.  When  taken  out,  water  may 
be  found  in  the  lungs,  but  there  may  be  none  in  the  stomach ;  there  may  be 
no  mucous  froth  in  the  windpipe,  and  the  lungs  are  found  more  or  less  con- 
gested. How  is  a  practitioner  to  determine  whether  death  has  actually  taken 
place  within  the  water  or  not  ?  In  the  case  of  a  suffocated  body,  without 
marks  of  external  violence,  it  would  be  impossible ;  since  persons  may  die  in 
water,  or  at  the  moment  of  immersion,  imder  circumstances  in  which  the  ap- 
pearances of  drowning  would  be  either  obscure  or  entirely  wanting.  Dr. 
Ogston,  of  Aberdeen,  relates  an  instructive  case  of  death  from  epilepsy,  under 
circumstances  which  might  have  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  violent  death, 
from  the  position  in  which  the  dead  body  was  found.  A  man  was  in  the  act 
of  leaving  a  privy,  when  he  ¥ras  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit,  and  fell  with  his' 
face  in  a  piece  of  dirty  water,  which  did  not  exceed  a  foot  and  a-half  in 
breadth,  ¥nth  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  inches.  When  discovered  after 
death,  only  his  mouth  and  nostrils  and  one  cheek  were  found  to  have  been 
under  water.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  763.) 

If,  in  examining  a  body  taken  from  water,  we  found  the  appearances  of  mortal 
disease,  or  marks  of  external  violence  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  there  would  be 
strong  ground  for  suspicion.  Why  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  really  died 
from  fkotural  causes  should  be  afterwards  thrown  into  water  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  explain  upon  any  hypothesis  of  innocence,  but  we  can  readily  appre- 
ciate the  motive  when  murderous  violence  has  been  used.  After  the  lapse  of 
five  or  six  weeks,  especially  if  the  lx)dy  has  been  removed  from  the  water  for 
the  greater  }>art  of  that  period,  none  of  the  usual  appearances  of  drowning  will 
be  met  with  :  in  the  present  day,  no  practitioner  would  think  of  seeking  for 
evidence  under  such  circumstances.  The  medical  opinions  expressed  by  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  at  the  trial  of  Spencer  Cotvper,  for  the  murder  of 
Saraii  Stout  (Hertford  Assizes,  1699),  are  therefore  worthy  of  remark,  if 
only  as  affording  an  example  of  what  is  to  be  avoided  on  these  occasions. 

The  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  floating  in  a  stream  about  thirteen  hours 
after  she  was  missed.  It  was  buned,  and  six  weeks  afterwards  was  exhiuned 
and  examined.  No  water  was  found  in  the  stomach  or  lungs,  which,  it  was 
stated,  were  not  putrefied.  Six  medical  men  deposed  that  when  a  person 
was  drowned,  water  was  invariably  taken  into  the  stomach  and  lungs;  and  as 
none  was  found  in  this  instance,  they  were  of  opinion  that  deceased  came  to 
her  death  by  some  other  means ; — ^in  other  words,  that,  aa  sAYegedi  \w  \)Ki^ 
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indictment,  she  bltd  been  murdered  by  the  prisoner,  and  her  dead  body  after- 
wards thrown  into  the  water !  The  prisoner,  who  was  a  man  of  education  and 
good  social  position,  asked  one  of  these  witnesses  whether,  after  six  weeks'  time, 
water  would  remain  in  the  body  ?  The  reply  to  this  intelligent  question  was, 
that  there  should  be  some,  because  *  it  can't  come  out  after  the  body  is  dead 
but  by  putrefaction ;  and  there  was  no  putrefection.*  The  medical  witness  does 
not  appear  to  liare  had  the  least  suspicion  that  the  deceased  might  have  died 
without  swallowing  any  water,  or  that  the  quantity  swallowed  might  have  been 
small,  and  entirely  lost  in  six  weeks  by  transudation  through  the  soft  coats  of 
the  stomach  and  the  substance  of  the  lungs.     The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

The  dead  body  of  a  person  may  be  found  in  water  under  circumstances 
which  may  lead  to  a  str^ig  but  erroneous  suspicion  of  homicidal  interference. 
The  following  case  occurred  in  May  1854  : — A  gentleman,  at.  30,  who  had 
retired  to  his  dressing-room  in  apparently  good  health,  was  for  some  time 
missing,  and  on  breaking  open  the  door  his  body  was  found  lying  in  a  sponge- 
bath  which  he  was  ii^  the  habit  of  using.  He  was  quite  dead,  but  there  was 
still  some  warmth  about  the  body.  He  was  l3dng  on  his  face  in  the  bath,  with 
his  nose  and  mouth  below  the  level  of  the  water.  Some  time  before  he  was 
thus  discovered,  a  fall  had  been  heard  in  his  room ;  but  no  particular  notice 
was  taken  of  it.  The  body  was  inspected  twentv-four  hours  afterwards. 
Externally  there  was  a  recent  wound  of  the  skin  of  the  right  arm  above  the 
wrist, — ^this  had  apparently  been  caused  by  pieces  of  a  washhand-basin  which 
had  been  broken.  There  was  much  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
The  heart  was  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were 
thickened.  In  the  right  ventricle  only  a  small  clot  of  blood  was  found  :  with 
this  exception  the  cavities  were  perfectly  empty.  There  was  some  cartilagi- 
nous deposit  in  the  aortic  valves.  The  right  limg  was  healthy,  and  presented 
no  congestion  :  the  left  was  wasted,  but  slightly  congested.  An  inquest  was 
held,  when  the  medical  and  other  evidence  tended  to  show  that,  although  the 
body  was  found  with  the  &ce  under  water,  the  deceased  had  not  died  from 
drowning,  but  that  he  had  been  seized  with  a  fit — probably  epileptic, — that  he 
had  fallen  into  the  sponging-bath,  breaking  the  washhand-basin  in  the  fell, 
and  thus  producing  the  recent  wound  of  the  right  aim.  It  tiuned  out  that  he 
had  previously  had  two  epileptic  fits.  Mr.  Kesteven  has  related  a  similar  case, 
in  which  a  man  who  was  just  about  to  jump  into  the  water  to  rescue  a  boy 
who  had  feUen  in  by  accident,  was  suddenly  seized  with  paralysis  and  died  in 
three  hours.  On  examination  there  was  eiFusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and 
this  accounted  for  the  apoplectic  seizure  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  34,  p.  295.) 

In  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  attendant  on  the  appearances  of  drowning, 
barristers  have  considerable  advantage  in  cross-examining  those  medical  wit- 
nesses who  appear  to  support  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  that  death  took 
place  from  this  cause.  Legal  ingenuity  is  here  often  strained  to  the  utmost, 
to  show  that  there  is  no  certain  sign  of  drowning,  and  therefore  that  tlie  de- 
ceased must  have  died  from  some  other  cause.  The  general  impression  among 
non-medical  persons  appears  to  be  that,  whether  in  drowning  or  suiFocation, 
there  ought  to  be  some  particular  visible  change  in  some  part  of  the  body  to 
indicate  at  once  the  kind  of  death ;  but  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  notion 
is  foimded  on  false  views,  and  if  the  reception  of  medical  evidence  on  the 
cause  of  death  be  made  to  depend  on  the  production  of  some  such  positive  and 
visible  change  of  structure,  then  it  would  be  better  at  once  not  to  place  the 
parties  charged  with  the  offence  upon  their  trial,  because  the  crime  could  never 
be  proved  against  them.  A  medical  inference  of  drowning  is  founded  upon  a 
certain  series  of  facts,  to  each  of  which,  individually,  it  may  be  easy  to  oppose 
plausible  objections ;  but  taken  together  they  furnish  evidence  as  strong  as  is 
commonly  required  for  the  proof  of  any  other  kind  of  death. 
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A  trial  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  April  1841,  in  which  the 
witnesses  were  severely  cross-examined  on  the  appearances  caused  by  drowning, 
(  The  Queen  y.  Longley,)    The  mother  of  the  deceased  child  was  charged  with 
murder  by  drowning  it.     When  the  body  of  the  child  was  removed  from  the 
water,  its  mouth  was  closed.     The  prisoner's  counsel  endeavoured  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  was  most  usual  to  find  the  mouth  open  in  cases  of  drowning ;  and 
then  went  on  to  say,  *  that  the  only  proof  of  suffocation  by  drowning  which 
had  been  adduced  by  the  medical  witness  was  the  mucous  froth  found  in  the 
air-cells :  that  this  could  not  have  gone  through  the  mouth  was  quite  certain, 
because  the  mouth  was  proved  to  have  been  closed.    The  air  might  have  passed 
into  the  air-cells  of  the  child  whilst  struggling  in  its  mother's  arms  just  as  well 
as  whilst  struggling  in  water  I '  After  what  has  been  stated  r^arding  the  mucous 
froth,  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  assumptions  involved 
in  this  argument ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  interests  of  justice, 
that  medical  evidence  should  be  allowed  to  be  presented  to  a  jury  in  such  a 
perverted  and  erroneous  form.    The  state  of  the  mouth  did  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  death  from  drowning.     The  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages  was  the 
l)est  poBflible  evidence  of  this  kind  of  death.    The  mouth  might  have  been  spas- 
modically closed  after  its  production.    It  is  surprising,  when  medical  facts  are 
so  misrepresented  in  a  defence,  that  even  in  a  case  of  undoubted  criminality 
(as  in  this  particular  instance)  a  conviction  should  ever  occur.     (See  also  the 
case  of  The  Queen  v.  Owen,  Thomas,  and  Ellis,  Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1840.) 
In  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Image,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  gave  evidence  {Reg.  v. 
Camiy  Suffolk  Lent  Assizes,  1851),  the  medical  facts,  although  furnishing  con- 
clusive evidence  of  dro^vning  when  taken  together,  were  individually  objected 
to.    The  deceased  was  found  dead  in  a  pond.    The  body  was  removed  after  it 
had  been  lying  about  four  hours  in  the  water,  and  was  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  Image  forty-one  hours  after  death.    The  hair  Was  hanging  back,  wet,  very 
muddy,  with  leaves  and  weeds  entangled  in  it ;  the  ears  were  muddy,  the  right 
eye  ecchymosed,  pupils  slightly  dilated,  lips  bluish,  and  there  were  bluish  patches 
on  the  &ce.     Slight  scratches  were  observable  on  the  right  side  of  the  face. 
The  skin  had  a  dull  leaden  hue.    The  jaws  were  fixed,  teeth  tightly  clenched, 
and  the  tongue  not  protruding.     The  nails  were  filled  with  sand  and  mud. 
There  were  severe  bruises  on  both  arms  near  the  elbow,  equal  in  extent  and  in- 
tensity.    The  tongue  was  greatly  congested,  and  covered  with  froth  and  mud, 
which  extended  backwards  to  the  throat  and  nostrils  as  well  as  into  the  larynx 
and  windpipe,  and  the  upper  divisions  of  the  air-tubes  of  the  limgs.    The  lungs 
were  engoi^ed  and  greatly  distended :  when  cut  in  any  part  frothy  mucus  was 
abundantly  poiured  out,  and  a  watery  liquid  escaped  on  pressure.  The  heart  was 
healthy;  the  right  and  left  cavities  were  filled  with  black  fluid  blood.    There 
were  no  coagula.    There  were  small  pieces  of  green  weed  in  the  air-tubes  (cor- 
responding to  weed  in  the  pond).    The  vessels  of  the  neck  were  distended  with 
dark-coloured  liquid  blood,  without  any  coagulum.    The  stomach  was  healthy ; 
it  contained  partially-digested  food,  with  about  a  pint  of  liquid  mLxed  with 
mud  and  sand.     The  liver  was  enormously  congested,  bleeding  profusely  at 
every  section.     The  bladder  was  quite  empty,  and  contracted  to  the  smallest 
size.    The  sinuses  (large  vessels)  of  the  brain  were  not  much  distended,  and  the 
substance  of  the  organ  was  not  greatly  congested.    Mr.  Image  gave  an  opinion, 
which  was  perfectly  justified  by  these  appearances,  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  drowning,  and  that  she  had  probably  been  held  forcibly  imder  water.   The 
accuracy  of  this  opinion,  in  spite  of  an  attemj)t  to  overthrow  it  in  the  defence, 
was  established  by  the  confession  of  the  criminal  before  execution. 

In  Meg.  v.  Griffin  (Shrewsbury  Lent  Assizes,  18G1)  the  prisoner  was  chargetl 
with  the  murder  of  her  child  by  drowning  it.  The  dead  body  was  found  on 
the  bank  of  a  nver.     The  defence  was  that  it  ^vas  dead  wlien  ft\ie  \^M\»  V\i  m\A^ 
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the  water.    The  medical  evidence  satisfactorily  proved  that  there  were  no  marks 
of  violence  externally — only  a  few  abrasions  (rubbings  of  the  skin)  as  the  result 
of  accident.     There  was  some  sand  in  the  mouth,  nose,  and  ears.     The  brain 
was  healthy ;  the  membranes  were  slightly  congested.     The  lungs  were  con- 
gested and  contained  mucouB  froth,  which  was  also  found  in  the  windpipe  mixed 
with  sand,  particles  of  which  were  seen  in  the  smaller  air-tubes.     The  lungs 
were  fully  distended.    The  heart  contained  on  the  right  side  fluid  blood ;  the 
cavities  on  the  left  side  were  empty.    In  the  stomach  were  four^unces  of  fluid, 
with  some  food  partly  digested.     All  the  organs  were  healthy.     An  attempt 
was  made  in  the  defence  to  refer  death  to  convulsions,  but  the  appearances^ 
taken  as  a  whole,  were  only  consistent  with  death  from  drowning.    The  learned 
judge  in  this  case  asked  the  medical  witness  a  question  for  which  those  who  give 
evidence  on  death  from  drowning  should  be  prepared :  it  vrvts  whether  he  was 
not  influenced  in  coming  to  a  decision  by  the  fact  that  the  body  of  the  child-had 
been  found  on  the  bank  of  a  river.    The  witness  said  that  he  should  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  if  he  had  not  knoii^n  of  that  circumstance,  in  which  state- 
ment he  was  perfectly  justified  by  the  appearances,  for  there  is  no  disease  affect- 
ing children  which  ^ill  produce  them.    If  the  child  had  had  convulsions,  it  was 
still  exposed  while  living  to  the  action  of  water.    The  prisoner  was  convicted. 
Specific  (fravity  of  the  human  body, — At  the  trial  of  Spencer  Cowper  (ante, 
p.  21)  for  the  murder  of  Sarah  Stouty  the  buoyancy  of  the  human  body,  living 
and  dead,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  enquir}%    The  body  of  the  deceased 
was  f  oimd  floating,  at  about  ^ve  or  six  inches  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  in  a 
pond  which  was  only  five  feet  in  depth.    From  this  circumstance  it  was  assumed 
that  deceased  could  not  have  gone  living  into  the  water,  because — as  it  was 
alleged,  and  attempted  to  be  proved  by  scientific  as  well  as  nautical  testimony  for 
the  prosecution — the  body  of  every  person  who  died  from  drowning  sank,  while 
a  dead  body  thrown  into  iVater  immediately  after  death  from  some  other  cause 
than  drowning  floated  I  A  sailor  was  called  to  support  this  strange  piece  of  nau- 
tical philosophy,  and  although  his  statements  were  contradictory,  he  swore  that 
in  all  the  battles  and  shipwrecks  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  had  luiif  ormly 
observed  that  those  who  were  really  drowned  sank,  while  those  whose  bodies 
were  throAvn  in  dead  floated !    Hence,  he  contended,  it  was  necessary  to  attach 
weights  to  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  at  sea.    ^  Why,*  said  this  witness,  ^  should 
Grovemment  be  at  that  vast  charge  to  allow  threescore  or  fourscore  weight  of 
iron  to  sink  every  man,  but  only  that  their  swimming  about  should  not  be  a 
discouragement  to  others  V    (*  Smith's  Anal,  of  Med.  Kv.*  278.)    The  medical 
"witnesses  for  the  prosecution  contented  themselves  with  stating  that  the  bodies 
of  persons  who  were  drowned  sank,  without  taking  into  consideration  that  there 
were  circiunstances  in  this  particular  case  which  might  have  accounted  for  the 
floating,  and  have  entirely  set  aside  the  hypothesis  of  death  before  immersion. 
This  was  the  body  of  a  woman,  and  in  women  there  is  less  bone  and  more  faJt 
than  in  males — conditions  which  tend  to  render  their  bodies  lighter  than  water. 
The  deceased  was  dro^\Tied  in  her  clothes,  and  the  clothes  of  women  contain 
much  air,  which  tends  to  give  to  the  dead  body  buoyancy  for  a  time.    In  addi- 
tion to  these  facts,  there  were  some  stakes  near  the  body,  which  might  have 
aided  in  supporting  it  by  the  clothes.    The  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  air 
in  the  hmgs,  or  of  gases  in  the  intestines  at  the  time  of  death  should,  apurt  from 
all  other  considerations,  have  prevented  the  fact  of  the  body  floating  from 
assuming  that  mysterious  importance  which  was  assigned  to  it  by  the  Coiui; 
and  some  of  the  scientific  witnesses.   Fortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  other 
sailors  were  called  for  the  defence,  and  they  dejwsed  that,  after  their  battles 
and  shipwrecks,  they  had  always  observed  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  sink, 
whether  drowned  or  not,  and  that  weights  were  attached  to  bodies  buried  at 
sea  not  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  them,  but  of  preventing  them  from  floating  as 
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m  result  of  putrefBction.  This  view  of  the  question  was  much  nearer  the  truth. 
Although  it  is  not  likely  that  the  life  of  anyone  will  ever  a^in  be  endan- 
gered by  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  is  proper  to  state  a  few  &cts  connected 
with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  in  the  living  healthy  state,  is  made 
up  of  the  combined  specific  gravities  of  its  different  parts ;  so  that,  as  in  all 
heterogeneous  solids,  it  is  a  very  complex  quantity.  In  the  first  place,  about 
72  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body  consists  entirely  of  water — hence  the 
question  of  specific  gravity  can  refer  only  to  the  remaining  28  per  cent,  of 
dry  solids.  The  only  part  of  the  body  which  is  lighter  than  water  is  i&t.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  is  0*92,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  proportion  of  fat 
in  an  adult  is  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  or  one-twentieth 
part.  The  specific  gravity  of  muscle  is  1*085,  of  brain  1*04,  of  the  soft  organs 
generally  1*05,  of  the  lungs  containing  air  0*94,  and  of  bone,  the  heaviest  part 
of  the  body,  2*01.  The  lightness  of  the  fatty  portions  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  weight  of  the  skeleton  (about  ten  and  a  half  pounds  in  the 
male,  and  nine  pounds  in  the  female ),  so  that  the  naked  human  body,  placed  on 
water,  has  a  slight  tendency  to  sink.  This  tendency  diminishes  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  body  immersed  ;  because  all  those  parts  which 
are  out  of  water,  not  being  suppoirted  by  water,  become  so  much  additional 
abflcdate  weight  to  the  portion  immersed.  Hence  the  frequent  cause  of  death 
by  drowning.  An  inexperienced  person  exhausts  himself  by  exertion,  raises 
his  arms  continually  out  of  the  water,  and  as  often  sinks,  owing  to  their  weight 
having  just  so  much  effect  on  his  body  as  if  a  leaden  weight  had  been  suddenly 
applied  to  his  feet  to  sink  him.  When  the  whole  of  the  living  body  is  im- 
mersed, the  specific  gravity,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  chest,  differs  so 
little  from  that  of  water,  that  a  very  slight  motion  of  the  hands  or  feet  will 
sufiioe  to  keep  a  person  on  the  surface.  The  head,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  has  always  a  tendency  to  sink  below  the  level  of  water. 
There  are  two  circiunstances  which  cause  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  to 
vary.  If  the  quantity  of  fat  is  proportionably  large,  it  will  be  diminished, 
and  such  a  person  will  float  more  readily  than  another  in  an  opposite  condi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  bane  renders  a  person  heavier 
than  his  bulk  of  water ;  and  his  body  will  sink  more  rapidly  than  that  of  an- 
other. These  two  modifying  causes  of  buoyancy  are  liable  to  constant  varia- 
tion ;  hence  the  different  accounts  given  by  experimentalists  relative  to  the 
i^)ecific  gravity  of  the  human  body.  The  bodies  of  women  are,  ccetms  paribus^ 
of  less  specific  gravity  than  those  of  men :  the  skeleton  is  smaller,  and  there 
is  a  greater  proportion  of  &t — hence  they  more  readily  float.  Infants  and 
young  children  float  with  the  greatest  ease ;  the  quantity  of  fat  is  usually  in 
large  proportion,  and  the  bones  are  light,  the  earthy  matter  being  not  yet  fully 
deposited.  Thus,  in  in&nticide  by  drowning,  the  body  of  the  child  rises  very 
speedily  to  the  sur&ce,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  remain  altogether  upon  it. 

There  are' some  other  points  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  buoyancy  of 
the  living  human  body.  1.  Bespiration. — It  is  the  fact  of  the  lungs  being  fiUed 
with  air  that  gives  the  general  lightness  to  it.  If  these  organs  were  emptied, 
and  the  chest  contracted,  then  the  specific  gravity  would  be  considerably  in- 
creased :  hence  it  follows  that,  cceteria  paribus,  a  person  with  a  large  and  capa- 
cious chest  floats  more  easily  than  one  whose  chest  is  small  and  contracted. 
Hence,  also,  in  a  living  person  the  body  has  a  tendency  to  rise  out  of  water 
during  inspiration,  and  to  sink  during  expiration,  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
placed under  these  two  opposite  conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs  being  very 
different.  Ilie  entrance  into  water  with  the  chest  nearly  emptied,  as  the  result 
of  a  loud  scream  or  shriek,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  body. 

The  fact  of  clothes  being  on  the  peraon  may  also  make  a  difCexene^,  ^\\\\^t^ 
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from  their  nature,  in  serving  to  buoy  up  the  body,  or  from  their  weight  to 
sink  it  more  deeply.  Women  are  sometimes  saved  from  drowning  by  reason 
of  their  clothes  boating,  and  thus  presenting  a  large  sur&ce  to  the  water ;  it 
is  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  their  bodies  often  remain  floating  on 
the  water  immediately  after  death.  This  happened  in  the  case  of  Sarah  Stout 
(ante,  pp.  21,  24).  In  a  case  of  suicide  at  Plymouth  (January  1849),  it  was 
proved  at  the  inquest  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  floated  on  the  sea- water  for 
half-an-hour  after  the  act  of  drovming :  it  was  probably  buoyed  up  by  the 
clothes.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  sea- water  is  1'026. 
This  differs  but  little  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  muscles  and  soft  organs; 
hence  the  human  body  floats  much  more  readily  in  sea  than  in  fresh  water,  and 
indeed,  except  for  the  weight  of  the  skeleton,  it  would  have  but  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  sink  in  the  sea.  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  every  structure 
of  the  human  body,  excepting  bone,  floats  in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  specific  gravity  (1'117).  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  Cooper,  Coroner  for  Portsmouth,  for  the  account  of  a  case  in  which 
B.  drimken  man,  st.  40,  who  had  gone  to  bathe  in  the  sea  was  accidentally 
drowned.  His  body  did  not  sink.  It  was  observed  to  be  floating  with  the 
i&ce  downwards,  and  the  mouth  below  the  level  of  the  water :  when  turned 
over,  froth  issued  from  the  mouth  :  the  man  appeared  to  be  alive,  but  not  sen* 
aible.  An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  liim  by  the  aid  of  the  warm-bath 
and  other  means,  but  these  failed,  probably  owing  to  the  water  which  had 
penetrated  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The  appearances  met  with  in  the  body 
were  somewhat  peculiar.  The  lungs  were  fiilly  distended,  but  there  Was  no 
bloody  mucus  or  water  in  the  air-tubes.  In  the  windpipe  and  left  bronchial 
tube,  portions  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  foimd  (pieces  of  cabbage, 
<&c.) ;  the  heart  was  perfectly  empty ;  the  stomach  contained  a  quantity  of 
food  half-digested,  but  no  water.  The  medical  witness  attributed  death  to 
apoplexy,  followed  by  an  attack  of  vomiting,  a  portion  of  the  food  liaving 
been  drawn  into  the  windpipe  by  an  effort  to  breathe.  The  floating  was  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  man's  body  not  being  greater 
than  that  of  sea-water.  The  bodies  of  women  have  been  found  floating  on 
the  sur^e  of  ponds  or  rivers  within  a  few  hours  of  the  period  at  which  death 
by  droMming  must  have  occurred.  Dr.  Procter,  of  York,  informs  me,  that  a 
woman  who  was  seen  on  the  banks  of  a  river  at  half-past  eleven  in  the  even- 
ing, was  found  drowned  at  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning.  The  body 
was  floating  on  the  water  with  the  face  dowuMrards.  In  December  1853  an- 
other case  occurred,  within  my  own  knowledge.  A  fa<itory-girl  fell  into  a  river, 
while  walking  along  the  bank  in  the  evening :  the  body  was  found  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  the  following  morning.  In  December  1857  an  acci- 
dent occurred  in  Whitehaven,  in  which  a  woman  was  drowned :  the  body 
floated  immediately  after  death.  In  December  1864  I  was  consulted  by  Mr. 
Aspinall,  of  Hassingden,  in  the  following  case : — The  dead  body  of  a  married 
woman  was  found  floating  on  the  siuf ace  of  a  pond,  about  three  or  four  feet 
deep,  not  far  from  her  house.  She  had  been  missed  from  her  bed  a  few  hours, 
and  had  on  only  her  night-dress.  The  body  was  floating  with  the  head  and 
abdomen  downwards,  the  head  and  legs  depending.  There  was  no  post-niortem 
examination.  Owing  to  the  floating  of  the  body,  and  the  mental  condition  of 
the  husband,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  first  murdered  his  wife  and  had  then 
thrown  her  dead  body  into  the  water.  There  was  nothing  but  the  floating  of 
his  wife's  body  to  support  this  hypothesis,  and  this  readily  admitted  of  another 
explanation.  The  deceased  was  a  small-boned  woman,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
fatty  deposit  about  her.  There  were  no  stakes  or  projections  in  the  pond  by 
which  the  body  could  be  supported,  and  the  buoyancy  coidd  not  be  referred 
to  the  clothes.    The  specific  gravity  of  her  body  could  have  differed  but  little 
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from  that  or  water ;  and  as  she  was  found  floating  with  her  mouth  downwards, 
the  air  in  the  lungs  had  been  probably  retained,  and  was  sufficient  to  support 
the  trunk.  There  had  been  no  struggling :  there  was  no  sand,  mud,  or  weeds 
in  her  hands.  She  had  made  no  effort  to  save  herself,  and  had  probably 
deliberately  destroyed  herself  by  placing  her  head  at  once  under  water. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  recently  dead  body  unclothed 
is,  when  left  to  itself,  heavier  than  water,  and  sinks  when  immersed.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  air  from  the  lungs  and  their  penetration  by  water,  combined  witli 
the  fact  that  the  bones  and  all  the  soft  parts  excepting  the  fat,  are  of  greater 
specific  gravity  than  water,  offer  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  sinking.  After 
a  variable  period,  generally  not  more  than  a  few  days,  the  body  will  nse  again 
to  the  sur&ce,  and  float.  The  period  of  its  rising  will  depend — 1st,  on  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  body ;  2ndly,  on  the  nature  of  the  water,  whether  salt  or 
fresh ;  Srdly,  on  the  access  of  heat  and  air  in  facilitating  putrefaction.  If  the 
gases  generated  find  an  escape,  the  body  will  sink  :  more  gases  may  form,  and 
then  it  will  again  rise,  so  that  the  sinking  and  rising  may  become  alternate 
phenomena.  A  small  quantity  of  air  collected  in  the  abdomen,  as  a  result  of 
putre&ction,  will  suffice  for  the  floating  of  the  body.  Thus,  taking  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  dead  body  at  1-08  to  1*1,  it  would  require  but  little  air  to  keep 
it  at  or  near  the  stu-face  of  the  water.  But  a  dead  body,  whether  death  has 
been  caused  by  drowning  or  not,  may  not  sink  at  all,  owing  to  some  one  of  the 
counteracting  causes  a^ve  mentioned. 

Marks  of  violence  on  the  drowned, — The  chief  enquiry  with  regard  to  marks 
of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  is,  whether  they  have  resulted  from 
accident  or  design.  In  forming  an  opinion,  a  witness  must  give  due  value 
to  the  accidents  to  which  a  body  floating  loosely  in  water,  may  be  exposed. 
Ecchymoses  of  considerable  extent  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  drowned,  when 
the  bodies  have  been  carried  by  a  current  against  mechanical  obstacles  in  a 
navigable  river  or  canal.  If  the  deceased  fell  from  a  considerable  height  into 
water,  his  body  in  falling  may  have  struck  against  a  rock  or  projection,  and  thus 
have  produced  extensive  marks  of  violence.  Dead  bodies  taken  out  of  wells 
often  present  considerable  marks  of  violence  of  a  vital  character  when  the 
deceased  persons  have  fallen  in  accidentally,  or  have  thrown  themselves  in 
intentionally.  The  presence  of  these  marks  must  not  create  a  hasty  suspicion 
of  murder.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules  for  form- 
ing a  decision  in  cases  of  this  kind,  since,  probably,  no  two  instances  will  be 
met  with  which  will  be  perfectly  similar  in  the  details.  In  clearing  up  these 
doubtful  points,  everything  must  depend  on  the  tact  and  acumen  of  the 
practitioner  who  is  called  upon  to  conduct  an  investigation.  The  first  question 
which  he  has  to  determine  is,  whether  the  injiuries  on  the  body  were  produced 
l)€fore  or  after  death.  (See  Wounds,  vol.  1,  p.  459).  If  siter  death,  then 
they  ought  to  be  obviously  of  accidental  origin.  Accidental  violence  may 
sometimes  be  of  a  serious  nature,  so  serious  that  a  practitioner  might  well  doubt 
whether  it  did  not  indicate  that  the  deceased  had  been  violently  treated  prior 
to  submersion.  If  a  dead  body  were  taken  out  of  water,  with  one  or  both 
limbs  dislocated,  or  the  vertebra?  of  the  neck  fractured,  and  a  surgeon  was 
asked  whether  such  injuries  could  be  accidental  and  coincident  ^Wth  or  con- 
sequent on  drowning,  Uie  answer  would  probably  be  in  the  n^ative.  But  an 
instance  has  occiured  in  which  both  arms  were  accidentally  dislocated  at  the 
shoulders  in  the  act  of  drovming  :  I  allude  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  jumped 
from  the  parapet  of  Old  London  Bridge  into  the  Thames.  This  exploit,  it 
appears,  he  had  previously  performed  with  impunity,  but  on  the  last  occasion 
he  sank  and  was  drowned.  Both  his  arms  were  found  dislocated  at  the  shoulder- 
joints,  in  consequence,  it  is  presiuned,  of  his  having  fallen  with  them  in  the 
horizontal  position^  instead  of  placing  them  closely  to  his  sides.   T\ie  conexxa&iot^ 
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« 

of  the  armB  on  falling  into  the  water  had  sufficed  to  produce  the  accident. 
(*  Smith's  For.  Med/  p.  228.)  Here,  then,  we  have  a  proof  that  even  the  me- 
chanical resistance  offered  bj  water  alone  maj  give  rise  to  marks  of  violent 
injury  on  the  person.  Efiusion  of  blood  from  this  cause  may  take  place  into 
the  cavities  of  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen.  Dr.  N.  Chevers  has  informed 
me  that  he  assisted  in  examining  the  body  of  a  sidlor  who  fell  into  water  with 
his  head  downwards ;  and  it  was  found  on  inspection  that  there  was  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  head  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane,  which  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  had  been  produced  by  the  fall. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  with  respect  to  superficial  marks  of  violence, 
that  bruises  or  contusions  are  not  always  visible  on  the  bodies  of  the  drowned 
when  they  are  first  removed  from  water.  The  great  point  with  r^ard  to  all 
marks  of  violence  on  the  drowned  is  to  throw  light  upon  the  questions — Ist, 
whether  drowning  was  really  the  cause  of  death  ;  and  2ndly,  whether,  if  so, 
the  act  was  the  result  of  accident  suicide,  or  homicide.  This  last  question  does 
not  concern  a  medical  witness  so  much  as  a  jury,  who  will  determine  it  frran 
the  facts,  medical  and  general,  proved  before  them. 

There  is  one  case,  of  rare  occurrence,  in  which  a  practitioner  would  be  apt 
to  be  misled  by  trusting  to  appearances  foimd  on  the  drowned.   If  a  dead  body 
were  removed  from  w^ater  with  a  deep  ecchymosed  circle  roimd  the  neck, 
evidently  produced  by  a  cord  or  ligature,  but  no  traces  of  which  could  be 
found,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  suspicion  would  be  at  once  raised  that  deceased 
had  been  murdered  by  strangulation,  and  the  body  afterwards  thrown  into 
water.    An  accident  occurred  some  years  since  in  which  a  gentleman  and  his 
mfe  were  thro^vn  into  the  water  by  the  overturning  of  a  small  boat.    The  lady 
was  drowned.    On  an  examination  of  her  body  a  livid  circle  was  found  round 
her  neck,  as  if  she  had  been  strangled,  but  no  ligature  to  account  for  it.    She 
had  evidently  died  by  drowning,  and  the  mark  on  the  neck  had  been  produced 
by  the  string  of  a  cloak  which  she  wore  at  the  time  of  the  accident.     In  her 
struggles  to  reach  the  boat  it  is  presiuned  that  the  tide  had  drifted  the  cloak  in 
an  opposite  direction,  and  had  thus  produced  the  usual  appearance  of  violent 
strangulation.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  constriction  produced,  accelerated 
death.    Barzellotti  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  drowned  in  the  Po 
while  being  escorted  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  as  a  prisoner,  by  a  jjarty  of 
soldiers.  The  man  attempted  to  escape,  and  was  drowned.   Besides  the  ordinal^' 
appearances  of  drowning,  there  was  a  deep  livid  circle,  extending  completely 
round  his  neck,  and  immediately  below  this  another  mark,  but  paler  in  coloiu:. 
The  skin  over  the  windpipe  was  ecchymosed.     It  was  at  first  allied  that  the 
deceased  had  been  strangled  by  the  soldiers, and  liis  body  thrown  into  the  water; 
but  from  the  appearance  of  the  marks,  and  other  circmnstances,  Barzellotti 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  had  l)een  produced  by  the  collar  of  a  coarse 
linen -shirt  which  had  been  tightly  buttoned  around  the  deceased's  neck  :  the 
collar  had  contracted  from  the  imbibition  of  water,  and  had  thus  caused  the 
appearance  of  strangulation,  like  any  other  ligature.    (*  Questioni  di  Medicina 
Legale,'  vol.  1.  p.  329.    For  another  case,  see  Hencke's  *  Zeitsclirift,'  1840,  vol- 
1,  p.  126,  Erg.  H).     The  following  case  was  communicated  to  me  as  having 
occurred  during  the  heavy  fioods  in  the  winter  of  1839.     A  man  was  carried 
away  and  drowned  in  attempting  to  ford  a  swollen  stream.    When  the  body  was 
found  it  had  been  so  placed  by  the  current,  that  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  was 
locked  against  the  stiunp  of  a  tree,  giving  rise  to  an  ecchymosed  j^atch  like 
that  which  is  sometimes  produced  by  manual  strangulation.     [For  the  report 
of  another  case,  in  which  there  was  much  violence  to  the  neck,  see  Hencke's 
*  Zeitschrif t,'  1842,  vol.  1,  p.  258,  Erg.  H.] 

It  might  be  said,  that  in  cases  of  this  description  circumstantial  evidence 
would  commonly  show  how  the  mark  had  originated.     In  admitting  the  truth 
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of  this  observation,  we  must  remember  that  circmnstances,  as  matters  of  proof, 
do  not  always  {^resent  themselves  to  our  notice,  or  occur  to  our  minds,  at  the 
precise  time  that  the  law  stands  most  in  need  of  them.  While,  then,  we  use 
great  caution  in  drawing  an  inference  when  there  are  such  strong  grounds 
for  suspicion,  we  should  not  neglect  to  examine  carefully  the  most  trivial  ap- 
pearances. In  a  remarkable  case  of  murder,  in  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  - 
was  discovered  in  a  millstream,  there  was  only  one  slight  eccnymosed  depres- 
sion in  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  as  if  from  a  finger.  The  surgeon  suspected 
from  this,  that  the  deceased  had  been  strangled  .by  the  pressure  of  a  hand  on 
the  neck.  The  marks  of  drovming  in  the  body  were  wanting,  and  the  medical 
su^icion  of  the  real  cause  of  death  was  af terwiu^s  coniirmed  by  the  confession 
of  the  criminal.  Incised  wounds  may  be  found  on  the  body  which  are  quite 
irreconcilable  with  any  theory  of  accident.  (Case  of  Reg.  v.  Upton^  Leicester 
Sanmier  Assizes,  1864.) 

Accidental  fractures  in  the  drowned. — Fractures  are  not  often  met  with  in 
the  drowned  as  the  result  of  accident.    Certain  fractures  likely  to  be  followed 
by  immediate  death  may- forbid  the  supposition  of  their  having  occurred  after 
drowning,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  may  show  that  they  were 
not  likely  to  have  arisen  from  accident  at  or  about  tne  time  of  submersion. 
This  pmnt  was  raised  in  Beg.  v.  Kettleband  (Nottingham  Winter  Assizes,  184d),« 
^wbere  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  son,  a  boy  aged  ten 
years.     The  deceased  was  found  dead  in  a  pond  soon  after  he  had  been  seen 
healthy  and  well.     An  inquest  was  held,  and  as  usual  no  inspection  of  the 
body  was  required  by  the  coroner,  and  the  jury  were  directed  to  return  a 
verdict  of '  found  drowned.'  An  inspection  was,  however,  subsequently  made. 
The  neck  was  observed  to  be  very  loose,  and  on  further  examination  the 
toothlike  process  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  was  found  to  be  separated 
from  the  first  (the  atlas),  and  the  ligaments  were  ruptured  !    The  three  medical 
witnesses  who  gave  evidence  at  the  trial  deposed  that  this  displacement  had 
caused  death  by  compressing  the  spinal  marrow,  that  the  injury  had  occiured 
^luring  life,  that  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been  caused  by  accident  from  a  hXL 
into  the  water,  as  there  was  no  mark  of  a  bruise  about  the  head,  and  the  pond 
was  proved  to  be  small,  with  a  soft  muddy  bottom.     All  agreed  that  such  an 
injury  was  not  likely  to  have  arisen  from  a  blow  or  a  fall  imder  any  circum- 
stances, but  it  required  for  its  production  that  the  body  should  be  fixed,  and 
the  head  forcibly  rotated  on  the  trunk.     It  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  account 
for  immediate  death,  and  it  could  not  occur  by  accident  after  death  from  any 
other  cause.     Hence  it  was  inferred — 1st,  that  death  could  not  have  been 
<aiased  by  drowning ;  2ndly,  that  it  had  resulted  from  the  compression  of  the 
spinal  marrow  by  displacement  of  the  second  vertebra ;  and  3rdly,  that  this 
injury  must  have  been  intentionally  produced  by  some  person  prior  to  sub- 
mersion. Circtunstances  fixed  the  crime  on  the  prisoner,  and  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter,  although  the  nature  of  the  injiuy,  admitting  that 
it  was  not  the  result  of  accident,  proved  that  the  prisoner  must  have  acted  with 
a  most  cool  and  deliberate  intention  to  destroy  life.     This  case  furnishes  a 
lerious  commentary  on  the  practice  of  some  coroners,  in  denying  the  necessity 
for  an  inspection,  and  in  directing  what  is  called  an  open  verdict  of  ^  found 
drownsdy  when  a  body  is  taken  out  of  water  I 

It  is  an  important  medico-legal  question,  whether  fractures  of  the  vertebrcr^ 
cf  the  neck  can  occur  from  accident  alone,  at  or  about  the  time  of. drowning.  In 
^  above  case,  the  medical  witnesses  had  probably  good  reasons  for  denying 
that  the  injury  was  accidental,  although  such  an  opinion  cannot  always  be 
safely  expressed  merely  from  the  absence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  head. 
In  August  1858  a  gentleman,  in  jumping  from  a  bathing-machine  head-fore- 
most into  water  more  abaUow  ^an  he  had  expected,  caused  a  ix2ycVvxT%  vcA 
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displacement  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  which  led  to  death.  Mr.  South  quotes 
the  case  of  a  man  who  threw  himself  into  a  river  to  bathe  from  a  height  of  seven 
or  eight  feet,  the  water  being  only  three  feet  deep.  He  rose  to  the  surfiuie, 
but  fell  back  senseless.  When  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  the  account  he 
gave  of  the  accident  was,  that  he  felt  his  hands  touch  the  bottom  of  the  river^ 
but  to  save  his  head  drew  it  violently  back,  upon  which  he  lost  all  conscious- 
ness. He  died  in  about  ten  hours,  and  on  examination-  the  skin  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  was  ecchymosed,  the  interspaces  of  the  muscles  were  gorged,  and 
the  spinal  canal  was  filled  with  blood.  The  body  of  the  fifth  vertebra  of 
the  neck  was  broken  across  about  the  middle  of  its  depth,  and  the  two  pieces 
were  completely  separated  from  the  lateral  parts.  As  there  was  no  mark  of 
contusion  or  dirt  on  the  head,  Reveillon,  who  reports  the  case,  believes  that 
the  fracture  arose  from  muscular  action,  and  not  from  a  blow  received  by 
striking  the  bottom :  but  this  is  doubtful.  In  another  instance  related  by  Mr. 
South,  a  sailor  jiunped  headlong  into  the  sea  to  bathe,  a  sail  being  spread  three 
feet  below  the  surface.  He  immediately  became  motionless,  and  died  in  forty* 
eight  hoiu^  The  fourth  and  fifth  vertebra?  of  the  neck  were  found  ejctensively 
fractured,  and  the  spinal  marrow  was  cnished  and  lacerated.  (^  Chelius*s  Sur- 
gery,' Part  6,  Fractures.)  In  this*  case  the  fracture  must  have  resulted  from 
^ntact  with  the  water  or  the  sail ;  but  as  the  latter  was  freely  floating,  this 
would  be  a  yielding  medium  :  hence  this  serious  injury  may  occur  accidentally 
in  cases  in  which  we  might  not  be  prepared  to  look  for  it.  (For  an  important 
medico-l^al  case,  involving  many  questions  connected  with  marks  of  violence 
on  the  drowned,  see  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1839,  2,  195.) 

Was  drowning  the  result  of  homicide,  suicide,  or  accident  ? — Although  the 
(pest ion  whether  the  act  of  drowning  was  the  result  of  suicide  or  murder  pro- 
perly fells  within  the  province  of  a  jiuy,  there  are  certain  points  in  relation  to 
it  which  here  require  to  be  noticed  by  a  medical  witness.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  that  an  examination  of  the  body  will  develope  any  differ- 
ences in  either  of  the  three  supposed  kinds  of  death.  So  far  as  the  phenomena 
of  drowning  are  concerned,  they  are  the  same,  and  they  are  accompanied  by 
.  the  same  appearances  after  death  in  each  case.  In  drowning  which  is  acci- 
dental or  suicidal  it  is  not  usual,  as  it  has  already  been  observed,  to  meet  Avith 
marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  except  such  as  are  purely  of  accidental  origin, 
and  liave  commonly  been  produced  after  death.  In  accidental  drowning  this 
is  almost  a  constant  rule  :  but  if  the  person  has  fallen  from  any  height,  his 
body  may  be  injured  in  the  fall,  either  by  projections  on  the  banks  of  a  river 
or  canal,  or  by  mere  concussion  on  the  water — allowance  for  either  of  which 
we  must  be  prepared  to  make,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  spot  from  which 
the  person  is  supposed  to  have  fallen. 

It  is  calculated  that  dro^vning  is  the  cause  of  death  in  nearly  one-half  oi  all 
suicides ;  but  this  of  course  will  vary  according  to  localities.  A  boy  not  more 
than  seven  years  of  age  has  been  kno^vn  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning.  In 
suicidal  drowning  we  have  a  difficulty  to  encounter  which  we  do  not  meet 
with  in  that  which  is  accidental,  A  man  may  have  attempted  suicide  by  some 
other  means  previously  to  throwing  himself  into  the  water  :  thus  then,  besides 
the  accidental  violence  of  accidental  drowning,  we  may  meet  with  violence  on 
the  person  evidently  indicating  wilful  perpetration.  What  is  the  natiu^  of 
this  violence  ? — Is  it  to  be  defined  ? — Can  it  always  be  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  positively  homicidal  ?  The  answers  to  these  questions  must  depend 
on  the  circumstances  proved  in  each  case.  I  have  notes  of  three  cases  in  which 
men  cut  their  throats  deeply  just  before  throwing  themselves  into  deep  water. 
In  another  instance,  poison  was  swallowed  shortly  before  the  suicidal  act  of 
drowning.  The  discovery  of  poison  in  the  stoitiach  of  a  drowned  person  does 
not  furnish  any  proof  that  the  act  was  homicidal.    M.  Toulmouche  has  col- 
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lected  a  number  of  cases  of  great  Interest  in  this  respect,  as  they  show  the  cir-^ 
cnmstances  which  may  lead  to  a  medical  presumption  of  suicide  or  homicide. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  154.) 

Drowning  in  shallow  water. — Homicide  has  been  sometimes  presumed  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  a  body  has  been  discovered.  Thus,  for 
iostance,  it  was  formerly  a  debated  question,  whether  a  person  intent  on  suicide 
oould  actually  drown  himself  in  shallow  water.  This  question  has  been  long 
sinoe  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  the  occurrence  of  some  well-authenticated 
cases.  It  appears  to  have  been  raised  originally  on  the  theoretical  view,  that 
the  resolution  of  a  suicide  would  fail  him  in  such  a  situation,  and  that,  having 
the  means  of  escape,  he  would  lose  no  time  in  extricating  himself.  It  need 
hardly  be  stated  that  the  mere  immersion  of  the  mouth  in  water  not  more  than 
a  few  inches  deep,  will  produce  all  the  phenomena  of  death  by  drowning,  with 
the  exception  that  little  or  no  water  would  probably  be  foimd  in  the  stomach. 
Devergie  mentions  an  instance  which  occiured  in  May  1833,  where  a  man  was 
(bund  drowned  in  a  small  stream,  his  &ce  towards  the  ground,  and  his  head 
just  covered  by  the  water,  which  was  not  more  than  a  foot  in  depth.  On  dis- 
section there  were  all  the  appearances  of  drowning  present,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  sand  and  gravel  was  found  occupying  the  windpipe  and  smaller  air-tubes. 
(Op.  cit.  voL  2,  p.  332.)  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  which  a  woman 
committed  suicide  by  breaking  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  a  pond,  during  the  winter, 
and  thrusting  her  head  into  the  water,  the  rest  of  her  body  being  out.  In  May 
1837  a  man  was  foimd  dead  near  Mitcham  in  Surrey.  He  was  discovered 
lying  on  his  face  in  a  small  stream  of  water  only  six  inches  deep.  The  water 
was  so  shallow  that  it  did  not  cover  the  deceased^s  body  or  his  head.  There 
was  clear  evidence  that  this  was  a  case  of  suicidal  drowning.  In  November 
1855  a  man  was  found  drowned  in  a  water-cistern,  which  at  the  time  had  in 
it  only  fourteen  inches  of  water. 

The  discovery  of  bodies  imder  these  circumstances  does  not  necessarily 
establish  that  the  act  was  suicidal.  It  is  quite  possible  that  one  or  more  as- 
sailants may  hold  a  person's  head  in  such  a  position  sufficiently  long  to  destroy 
life ;  but  as  the  person  might  be  capable  of  making  resistance,  we  ought  then 
to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on  the  body.  So,  again,  such  a  position  is  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  accidental  drowning ;  and  on  this  it  may  happen 
that  a  medical  practitioner  wiU  be  called  to  express  an  opinion.  A  man  in  a 
state  of  deep  intoxication,  or  when  suddenly  attacked  by  syncope,  epilepsy,  or 
apoplexy,  may  fall  with  his  face  in  a  gutter,  ditch,  or  small  pool  of  water ;  he 
may  die  in  this  position,  not  having  the  power  to  extricate  himself.  Even 
marks  of  violence  on  the  body  must  not  be  too  hastily  construed  into  proofs 
of  murder.  Not  long  since  a  case  of  this  description  gave  rise  to  a  trial  for 
murder  in  one  of  our  midland  counties.  A  man  was  foimd  dead  with  his  face 
in  some  melted  snow,  and  there  were  several  severe  contusions  on  his  body.  The 
evidence  showed  that,  after  a  quarrel,  he  had  left  a  neighbouring  inn  much 
intoxicated ;  and  it  was  rendered  extremely  probable  that  he  had  perished 
accidentally  on  his  way  home.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had 
been  muraered.  Infants,  from  mere  helplessness,  may  be  dro^vned  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Drowning  from  partial  imniersion, — There  is  no  doubt  that  murder  by 
drowning  may  be  perpetrated  without  the  wholt  of  the  body  being  immersed 
in  water.  A  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial,  was 
referred  to  me  by  Mr.  Aldred,  of  Norwich,  in  March  1841.  The  case  was 
tried  at  the  Norwich  Lent  Assizes  of  that  year  {The  Queen  v.  Yaxley),  and  the 
prisoner  was  convicted.  It  appears  that  the  mode  in  which  the  prisoner  destroyed 
her  infant  child  was  by  immersing  its  head  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  pail  of 
irater.     She  removed  it  before  it  was  qiiite  dead ;  but  it  soon  died,  with  ^l\^Vv\> 
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convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs.     The  case  was  rendered  obscure  by  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  body  had  evidently  not  been  immersed ;  and  the  only 
conceivable  means  of  drowning  were  in  a  small  duck-pond  adjoining  the  houie, 
which  was  covered  with  weeds ;  but  no  weed  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  the 
child,  although  a  quantity  of  water  ^vas  there  present.     In  April  1854,  a  case 
occurred  in  London,  in  which  a  woman  mtbs  charged  with  causing  the  death 
of  a  child  by  drowning  it.  The  child  was  found  dead,  with  its  fiice  in  a  basm 
of  dirty  water.   The  prisoner  had  placed  the  child  in  this  position,  and  had  then 
locked  the  door.  The  death  of  a  child  under  these  singular  circumstances  is,  how- 
ever, quite  compatible  with  accident   The  late  Mr.  Tubbs  communicated  to  me 
the  following  case,  which  fell  imder  his  notice  in  April  1848.    He  was  called 
to  see  a  child,  a3t.  1 8  months,  which  was  stated  to  be  dying.     On  his  arrival 
at  the  cottage  he  found  it  dead :  the  skin  Avas  cold,  and  the  countenance  calm 
and  pale,  with  the  exception  of  a  livid  discoloration  in  the  centre  of  each 
cheek.     The  eyelids,  as  well  as  the  mouth,  were  half  open.     The  pupils  were 
largely  dilated.     A  frothy  mucus,  tinged  with  blood,  was  escaping  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils.     The  tongue  was  swollen,  and  protruded  forwards.     The 
mother  of  the  infant,  a  respectable  woman,  gave  the  following  account : — She 
was  washing  in  one  room,  while  the  child  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  door 
between  the  rooms  being  kept  open  by  a  pail  half  fidl  of  water.     She  went 
out  of  the  house  for  about  two  minutes,  and  on  her  return  she  found  the  child 
with  its  head  downwards  in  the  pail  of  water,  the  heels  and  part  of  the  body 
hanging  over  the  side  of  the  pail.     She  snatched  it  out  and  tried  to  revive  it, 
but  without  effect.    There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  her  statement, 
and  at  the  inquest  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  accidental  death.     The  help- 
lessness of  an  infEint  at  this  age,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  insensibility  of 
asphyxia  supervenes,  sufficiently  account  for  death  under  these  circumstances. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  imderstand  how  an  adult  could  be  thus  accidental!  v 
drowned.     The  case  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  city  merchant,  is  in  this  respect  of  some 
interest.     In  October  1864  this  gentleman  was  found  dead  in  a  water-cistern 
of  his  house.     He  was  partly  dressed ;  his  head  was  downwards  in  the  "water, 
and  his  feet  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  cistern.    It  was  supposed  that  in  reach- 
ing forward  to  the  tap,  he  had  lost  his  balance  and  fell  widi  his  head  foremost; 
into  the  water,  and  was  thus  unable  to  extricate  himself.     The  facts  seemed 
to  point  to  accident.  A  case  occiured  in  London,  in  1841,  in  which  a  drunken 
man  was  drowned  by  filing  on  the  bank  of  the  Siurey  Canal,  with  his  head 
partly  in  the  water,  while  the  greater  part  of  his  body  lay  on  the  bank  out  of 
the  water.     It  was  by  partial  inmiersion  that  the  Italian  boy,  Carlo  Ferrari^ 
was  destroyed  many  years  since,  by  Bishop  and  Willianis^  who  afterwards 
attempted  to  sell  the  body  for  the  purposes  of  dissection.  The  miu-derers  first 
intoxicated  the  deceased,  and  then  suspended  his  body  by  the  heels  in  a  well, 
80  that  his  mouth  was  but  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of  the  water.  A  medical 
man,  therefore,  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  respecting  the  cause  of 
death  on  finding  that  the  whole  of  the  body  has  not  been  immersed,  or  that  the 
clothes  are  not  wet.     In  this  form  of  murder,  when  the  inspection  is  recent, 
the  hair  of  the  head  will  present  the  appearance  of  wetness,  and  some  water, 
with  or  mthout  weeds  or  other  foreign  matters,  may  be  found  in  tlie  ear- 
passages,  nostrils,  throat,  and  lungs. 

Ligatures  on  the  hands  and  /««<.•— ^ When  a  drowned  body  is  removed  from 
water  with  the  hands  and  feet  bound  by  cords,  it  is  usually  considered  that  we 
have  therein  strong  presiunptive  evidence  of  homicide ;  but  niunerous  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  suicides  have  actually  bound  themselves  in  this  manner  before 
throwing  themselves  into  water,  probably  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing any  chance  of  their  escaping  death.  In  July  1832  the  l>ody  of  a  full-grown 
man  was  removed  from  the  Seine,  his  neck,  l^s,  and  hands  being  secured  togetlier 
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by  a  cord  famiahed  with  a  slip-knot.     There  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  died 
from  drowning,  and  that  the  act  was  one  of  deliberate  suicide,  the  cord  beinff 
80  placed  on  his  body  that  a  person  could  have  easily  placed  it  on  himself.     In 
this  case  there  was  no  great  degree  of  ecchymosis  produced  by  the  cord  and 
it  was  not  probable  that  there  should  have  been  when  it  was  arranged  by  a 
suicide,  since  his  object  would  be  merely  that  of  rendering  himself  helpless  by 
securing  his  arms  and  legs.    This  he  would  doubtless  accomplish  without  giving 
himself  much  pain.    A  case  somewhat  similar  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest  at 
Richmond  in  July  1870.    The  hands  and  1^  of  the  deceased  were  found  tied. 
Round  the  wrists  there  was  a  slip-knot  by  which  the  cord  could  be  drawn 
tightly.    The  legs  were  also  tied  in  front.    The  circmnstantial  evidence  clearly 
proved  that  this  was  an  act  of  suicide.     If  the  marks  bear  the  evidence  of 
violent  constriction,  especially  on  both  wrists  or  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck 
the  presumption  of  murder  becomes  strong.     In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  would 
be  obviously  of  great  importance  to  determine  whether  the  deceased  had  really 
died  from  drowning  or  not ;  since,  if  his  death  had  not  been  caused  by  drown- 
ing, the  fact  of  his  body  so  bound,  being  discovered  in  water,  would  furnish  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  of  murder.    (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1833, 1,  207.) 

WeighU  cUtached  to  the  body, — If  a  body  is  taken  out  of  water  mth  heavy 
weighta  attached  to  it,  the  question  of  accident^  as  in  the  former  case,  is  done 
away  with.  It  must  be  either  homicide  or  suicide,  and  doubtless  many  would 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  case  of  murder.  Several  instances  have,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  which  persons  have  committed  suicide  by  drowning,  and 
hes^  weights  have  been  foimd  attached  on  their  feet  and  hands,  or  in  or  about 
the  dress. 
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CAUSE    OF   DEATH DEATH    FROM    THE    SECONDARY   EFFECTS — APPEARANCES   AFTER 

DEATH ^MAKK  OF  THE  CORD  OR  LIGATURE — UNEOCHYMOSED  MARKS — WAS  DEATH 

CAUSED  BY  HANGING? — HANGING  AFTER  DEATH — SUMMARY  OF  MEDICAL  EVI- 
DENCE— MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  HANGED — WAS  THE  HANGING  THE  RE- 
SULT  OF  ACCIDENT  SUIODE  OR   HOMICIDE  ? HOMICIDAL  HANGING INFERENCES 

FROM   THE  POSITION   OF   THE   BODY. 

Cause  of  death.  Asphyxia, — By  hanging  we  are  to  understand  that  kind  of 
death  in  which  the  body  is  wholly  or  partially  suspended  by  the  neck,  and  the 
oonstricting  force  is  the  weight  of  the  body  itself,  while  in  strangulation  the 
oonstricting  force  is  due  to  some  other  cause.  In  both  cases  death  conmionly 
results  from  asphyxia^  although  this  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
position  of  the  li^ture  on  the  neck,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of  pressure  pro- 
duced. If  the  COTd  is  loose,  or  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  a  small 
quantity  of  air  may  still  reach  the  lungs,  and  then  the  cerebral  circulation  may 
become  interrupted  by  the  compression  of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck.  In 
this  case  apoplexy  of  the  congestive  kind  is  induced,  and  operates  as  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  there  may  be  a  mixed  con- 
dition of  asphyxia  and  apoplexy,  and  according  to  the  observations  of  Ffo* 
feaors  Casper  and  Remer  this  is  actually  met  with  in  a  great  niunber  of  in- 
stances. The  following  table  represents  the  results  at  which  they  have  arrived 
from  the  examination  of  a  lai;ge  number  oi  cases  :— 

vou  n.  D 
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Remer. 

Casper. 

Apoplexy- 

.       9 

.        9 

Asphyxia 

.       6 

.     14 

Mixed  condition  R 

.68         . 

.     62 

Total        .         .     83  85 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  execution  of  criminals,  that  death  takes  place 
at  different  intervals  of  time  after  suspension.  This  difference  is  probably  de- 
pendent on  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  constriction  produced  by  the  ligature. 
If  the  rope  should  press  upon  the  larynx  or  above  this  organ,  the  closure  of 
the  air-passages  will  not  be  so  complete  as  if  it  pressed  upon  the  windpipe  im- 
mediately below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  A  slight  degree  of  respiration  might  in 
the  former  case  continue  for  a  short  interval,  by  which  the  life  of  a  peraoa 
would  be  prolonged,  while  in  the  latter  death  would  be  immediate.  If  the 
windpipe  is  in  part  ossified,  the  pressure  of  the  ligature  is  less  jjerf  ect,  and  death 
will  then  take  place  more  slowly.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  stoppage  of  respiration  was  a  pressure  produced  on  the  nerves  of 
the  neck  ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that,  imder  the  circumstances  in  which 
hanging  generally  takes  place,  the  cord  or  ligature  should  exert  any  pressure 
on  the  nerves  sufficient  to  produce  death.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
suicidal  hanging,  which  are  commonly  unattended  with  much  violence,  the 
pressure  on  the  nerves  cannot  obviously  exist ;  and  in  violent  hanging,  the 
projection  of  the  fore-part  of  the  neck  must  suffice  to  prevent  these  slender 
nervous  filaments  from  becoming  exposed  to  such  a  degree  of  compression  as 
directly  to  impede  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 

Tliere  is  an  occasional  cause  of  death  in  hanging,  which  appears  to  have  been 
first  noticed  by  Louis.  Having  remarked  that  in  some  public  executions  death 
sometimes  took  place  rapidly,  and  in  other  cases  slowly,  he  was  led  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances.  He  found  that  in  the  cases  of  rapid  death,  the  execu- 
tioner was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  violent  rotatory  motion  to  the  body  of  the 
criminal  at  the  moment  it  was  tiuned  off,  whereby  a  displacement  of  the  tooth- 
like process  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  took  place,  so  that  the  spinal 
marrow  was  suddenly  compressed.  This  cause  of  death  must  be  extremely 
rare ;  as  a  general  rule  it  is  only  likely  to  be  observed  in  corpulent  or  heavy 
bodies,  when  a  long  fall  is  given  to  the  cord,  and  when  much  violence  has  been 
at  the  same  time  employed  by  the  executioner.  It  is  seldom  met  with  in  per- 
sons criminally  executed ; — and  in  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  it  is  so  imusual, 
that  Devergie  found  the  ligaments  between  the  first  and  second  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  ruptured  only  once  in  fifly-two  cases.  M.  de  la  Fosse  considers,  from  the 
observations  which  he  has  made  on  this  subject,  that  in  violent  hanging  the 
process  of  the  second  vertebra  is  much  more  likely  to  be  fractiu-ed  than  to  be- 
come displaced,  and  he  found  this  in  the  case  of  an  executed  criminal.  On  an 
examination  of  the  bodv,  he  discovered  that  the  two  first  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
had  been  completely  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  spinal  column  by  the 
rupture  of  the  intervertebral  substance,  and  that  they  were  firmly  attached  by 
their  ligaments  to  the  occipital  bone.  ITie  process  and  body  of  the  second  ver- 
tebra were  detached  from  the  bony  ring,  but  were  still  connected  as  usual  with 
the  first  vertebra.  The  spinal  marrow  had  been  compressed  by  the  fractured 
portions  of  the  vertebne.  Probably  further  observations  may  show  that  the 
injury  to  the  spine  is  not  always  of  the  same  natiu-e,  and  that  fractures  of  the 
vertebne  are  really  more  frequent  than  simple  displacement  of  the  toothlike 
process.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  admit  that  such  severe  injuries  may  occur 
in  hanging,  and  that  when  they  do  occur  death  must  be  sudden.  But  death 
may  proceed  from  mere  effusion  of  blood  on  the  spinal  membranes  (sheath). 
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thereby  giving  rise  to  &tal  compression.  This  is  likely  to  happen  when  the 
head  &lls,  or  is  bent  suddenly  backwards,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
supported  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  See  a  case  of  this  kind  by  Mr.  Campbell 
de  Morgan  (  post,  p.  53). 

Rapidity  of  death, — Death  from  hanging  appears  to  take  place  very  rapidly, 
and  without  causing  any  suffering  to  the  person.  It  is  observed,  that  in  those 
who  are  criminally  executed  there  are  often  violent  convulsions  of  the  limbs 
and  trunk.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  individual  suffers 
pain,  any  more  than  in  the  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  fit.  On  recovery  there 
is  an  entire  loss  of  consciousness  of  pain  in  both  cases.  The  circulation  of  dark- 
coloured  blood  through  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  account  for  these  effects. 
Efforts  to  inspire  are  made  for  from  one  to  two  minutes  after  the  closure  or 
compression  of  the  windpipe.  The  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  act  spas- 
modically, but  no  air  enters  the  lungs ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  act  of 
hanging,  part  of  the  air  contained  in  the  organs  is  convulsively  expelled. 
When  the  suspension  of  the  body  has  only  continued  a  few  minutes,  it  has 
often  been  found  impossible  to  restore  life ;  and  indeed  the  period  at  which 
resuscitation  may  take  place  will  vary  in  different  subjects  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Supposing  the  hanging  to  be  unattended  with  violence  to  parts 
about  the  neck,  it  is  possible  that  some  persons  might  be  resuscitated  after  five 
minutes'  suspension  or  longer.  Others,  again,  may  not  be  recovered  when  they 
are  cut  down  immediately  after  suspension — a  &ct  which  depends  probably 
on  the  different  degrees  to  which  asphyxia  or  apoplexy  has  extended. 

Death  from  the  secondan/  effects »-^lt  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  we 
have  succeeded  in  restoring  the  respiratory  process,  a  person  is  safe.     Death 
often  takes  place  by  a  &tal  relapse  at  various  periods  after  the  accident.     A 
case  of  this  description  has  been  published  by  Sir  B.  Brodie.     A  boy,  a;t.  17,. 
was  found  hanging.    When  cut  down  he  was  insensible,  his  face  livid ;  his  lips- 
were  of  a  dark -purple  coloiu-,  pulse  not  perceptible,  pupils  dilated  and  motion- 
less.   Artificial  respiration  was  used,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  diaphragm 
began  to  act.    He  breathed  at  irregular  intervals  with  stertor,  and  with  a  rat- 
tling noise  in  the  throat.     The  pulse  became  perceptible  but  often  flagging, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  was  cold.     The  countenance  was  still  livid,  but 
tlifc  pulse  and  breathing  had  improved.    At  the  end  of  another  hour  an  attempt 
was  unsuccessfully  made  to  take  some  blood  from  the  arm,  and  the  patient  was 
placed  in  a  warm  bath.    The  breathing  was  stertorous  through  the  night,  and 
in  the  morning  twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm ;  but  there 
iras  no  relief.     He  continued  insensible,  and  cold  on  the  sur^e :  there  was 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  he  died  twenty-four  hours  after  he  was  cut  down. 
The  body  was  carefully  examined.     The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  very  full  of 
blood :  this  was  the  only  morbid  appearance. 

In  another  instance,  a  labotuing  man  who  had  hanged  himself,  was  cut  down 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  He  lay  for  a  considerable  time  breathing  with  apo- 
plectic stertor,  but  eventually  recovered.  (*  Lectures  on  Pathology,'  72.)  Dr. 
Shearman  reported  in  the  '  Lancet'  (Jan.  6, 1844)  a  case  in  which  a  powerful 
athletic  man,  who  had  been  committed  to  prison  for  theft,  hanged  himself. 
He  was  found,  apparently  dead,  hanging  by  his  own  handkerchief.  He  was 
cot  down,  and  seen  by  Dr.  S.  half-an-hour  after  the  occiurence.  The  man 
was  then  apparently  lifeless ;  he  neither  breathed  nor  moved,  nor  had  any  per- 
ceptible circulation.  The  face  and  neck  were  much  swollen  and  livid,  and  the 
ecchymosed  mark  of  the  cord  was  immediately  below  the  thyroid  cartilage : 
the  fingers  were  bent,  and  the  hands  nearly  clenched.  His  head  was  raised ; 
the  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  blood  was  abstracted  from  the  arm,  which 
was  put  into  hot  water  in  order  to  increase  the  flow.  In  a  few  mm\ile&  \)iiQ 
rnuL  began  to  loreathe:  the  bleeding  ^va8  allowed  to  continue  unlvl  \\\q  i^\]\^ 
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was  felt  at  the  wrist,  and  the  pupils  contracted  completely  on  the  applicstioQ 
of  a  lighted  candle.  The  breathing  was  stertorous.  A  mixture  of  biandj- 
and-¥rater  was  injected  into  the  stomach,  and  warmth  was  applied  to  the  ex- 
tremities. In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  rallied ;  his  pulse  became  firmer 
and  quicker  (130),  but  his  head  was  hot;  he  wus  restless,  unmanageable, and 
violently  convulsed  in  the  arms  and  l^s.  Shortly  before  death  he  was  cahn, 
:and  spoke  several  times :  he  suddenly  became  exhausted,  and  died  nineteen 
Tiours  after  he  was  found  hanging.  This  was  probably  a  mixed  case  of  asphjrxia 
and  congestive  apoplexy.  The  medical  treatment  appears  to  have  been  proper. 
The  imsuccesfiful  result  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
cerebral  circulation  from  constriction  of  the  neck.  In  hanging  as  well  as  in 
•drowning,  therefore,  a  person  may  in  the  first  instance  recover,  but  subsequently 
die  in  spite  of  the  best  medical  treatment,  probably  from  the  depreaong  effects 
produced  on  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  by  the  circulation  of  dark- 
coloured  blood.  A  case  in  illustration  of  this  point  has  been  reported  by  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  17,  1853,  p.  639).  A  man 
•died  on  the  second  day  after  he  Avas  cut  down.  On  inspection,  the  brain  was 
foimd  greatly  congested,  and  there  was  efiusion  of  serum  under  the  arachnoid 
membrane.  The  lungs  and  heart  were  congested,  and  a  solid  fibrinous  deposit 
was  found  in  the  right  ventricle. 

Treatment, — Exposure  to  a  fresh  ciurrent  of  air,  cold  afiusion  when  the  ddn 
is  Avarm,  with  the  vapour  of  ammonia  and  other  stimuli,  may  be  employed  on 
these  occasions.  If  there  should  be  much  cerebral  congestion  on  recoveiy, 
bleeding  may  be  resorted  to.  The  application  of  electricity  or  electro-mag- 
netism in  the  course  of  the  spine  might  be  attended  with  benefit ;  but  mudi 
will  depend,  as  in  drowning,  upon  the  time  at  which  assistance  is  rendered  after 
the  body  has  been  cut  down.  The  following  case  of  recovery — ^in  which,  how- 
ever, asphyxia  was  not  complete — was  reported  in  the  *  Lancet,'  Nov.  1839.  A 
robust  woman,  aged  thirty-three,  hanged  herself  while  slightly  intoxicated. 
She  was  missed  about  ten  minutes  before  she  was  found  suspended  to  a  bed- 
stead, but  how  long  she  had  been  thus  hanging  it  was  impossible  to  determine. 
Medical  assistance  was  rendered  to  her  in  about  ten  minutes  after  she  had  been 
•cut  down.  She  was  then  quite  insensible, — ^her  respiration  slow  and  laborious, 
and  her  pulse  barely  perceptible.  The  countenance  wss  pale;  there  vras  io 
lividity ;  the  lower  jaw  was  depressed,  the  extremities  were  moderately  warm, 
and  the  hands  convulsively  clenched ;  the  pupils  were  somewhat  dilated,  and 
barely  susceptible  of  the  stimulus  of  light.  A  dusky-red  mark,  of  a  qiuurter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  was  distinctly  observed  encircling  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  forming  an  angle  over  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  on  the  right  side,  where  the 
knot  of  the  ligature  (a  silk  handkerchief)  had  rested ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  the  constriction  was  incomplete.  The  patient  yvBS  twice  copiously  bled ; 
mustard-poultices  were  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  1^,  hot  water  to  the  feet, 
and  cold  applications  to  the  head.  After  thirty-two  ounces  of  blood  had  been 
abstracted,  in  half-an-hour  the  breathing  becune  stertorous,  the  pupils  fully 
dilated,  the  lower  jaw  fell  further,  the  sphincters  l>ecame  relaxed,  and  the 
patient  appeared  to  be  rapidly  sinking.  Ammoniacal  liniment  was  rubbed  on 
the  chest,  and  the  woman  so  fer  recovered  in  an  hour  as  to  be  able  to  swallow ; 
but  although  she  was  conscious  of  pain,  she  remained  comatose  until  the  evening, 
when  she  became  perfectly  sensible  of  surrounding  objects.  This  was  evi- 
dently a  case  of  imperfect  suspension,  where,  from  respiration  still  continuing, 
there  was  every  hope  of  recovery.  The  cerebral  circulation  had  here  become 
fiimply  disordered. 

In  a  case,  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Noyce,  cold  affusion  speedily  resuscitated 
the  person.  A  man  had  been  hanging  about  two  or  three  minutes  when  he 
was  cut  down,  and  in  four  or  five  minutes  afterwards  he  was  seen  by  Mr. 
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Noyce.  He  bad  then  ceased  to  breathe :  his  features  were  pallid,  and  the  eyes 
injected  with  blood.  The  heart's  action  continued,  although  feebly ;  the  pulse 
b^ng  about  80  and  yeiy  weak.  Artificial  respiration  was  tried  without  any 
benefit,  when  affusion  of  cold  water  was  resorted  to.  This,  after  a  short  time, 
led  to  the  complete  establishment  of  respiration  :  at  each  affusion  there  was  a 
deep  inspiration.  The  man  was  bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  he  soon  recovered 
his  consciousness.     (*  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  37,  p.  75.) 

When  great  cerebral  congestion  is  produced  by  a  close  constriction  of  the 
throttt,  copious  bleeding  will  generally  be  found  beneficial.  Dr.  Chevers 
mentions  a  case  in  which  some  Thugs,  quite  imintentionally,  saved  the  life  of 
a  person  whom  they  had  strangled,  by  cutting  his  throat.  A  man  travelling 
tluroi^h  Tirhoot  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  Thugs,  who  strangled  him.  He  became 
miconscious:  on  recovering  his  senses  he  found  that  his  throat  had  been 
cut,  and  that  a  fellow-traveller  lay  strangled  to  death  by  his  side.  The  wound 
in  the  throat  was  properly  treated,  and  the  man  recovered  in  six  weeks.  He 
was  able  to  give  a  description  of  the  gang,  which  subsequently  led  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  four,  who  were  sentenced  to  death.  As  Dr.  Chevers  remarks,  it 
can  scarely  be  doubted  that  the  violent  measure  of  cutting  the  man's  throat 
effectually  relieved  the  vessels  of  the  brain  of  any  imdue  congestion  which  the 
throttling  might  have  produced.     Q  Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  p.  405.) 

These  cases  bear  out  the  views  long  since  published  by  the  late  Sir  B.  Brodie 
— namely,  that  after  respiration  has  ceased,  the  heart  continues  to  act,  and  to 
drcolate  dark-coloured  blood,  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  minutes,  to  the  brain 
and  other  parts  of  the  system.  The  exact  period  of  time  will,  however,  de- 
pend on  the  strength  of  the  person.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  in  hanging  there 
is  great  hope  of  restoring  a  person  by  artificial  respiration.  The  action  of 
the  heart  was  observed  in  one  case  of  criminal  hanging  to  continue  for  so  long 
a  period  aa  nine  minutes  and  a  half  after  suspension.  A  criminal  was  exe- 
cuted for  murder  at  Albany,  U.S.  The  execution  took  place  in  a  passage  of 
the  prison,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  criminal  were  only  twelve  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  pulse  was  felt  by  a  surgeon  on  each  side.  It  is  stated  that  in 
the  fifth  minute  there  were  one  himdred  and  twenty-eight  pulsations.  (*  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,'  July  1 ,  1854.)  In  the  after-treatment  it  is  advisable  that 
blood  should  be  only  sparingly  abstracted  to  relieve  any  cerebral  congestion, 
because  the  vital  powers  are  much  reduced  under  the  circumstances.  Con- 
vulsions and  even  paralysis,  have  been  observed  to  precede  recovery  in  expe- 
riments on  animals. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place, — We  learn  firom  those  who  have  been 
resuscitated,  as  well  as  from  experiments  performed  by  persons  upon  themselves, 
that  the  insensibility  of  asphyxia  comes  on  in  the  most  insidious  manner  in 
death  from  hanging,  and  tliat  a  slight  constriction  of  the  windpipe  will  speedily 
produce  loss  of  consciousness  and  muscular  power.  (*  Devergie,'  2,  370.)  The 
only  symptoms  of  which  the  hanged  persons  have  been  conscious  were  a  ring- 
ing in  the  ears,  a  fiash  of  light  before  the  eyes,  then  darkness  and  oblivion. 
The  only  useful  inference,  in  a  medico-legal  view,  which  can  be  drawn  from 
obserirations  of  this  kind  is,  that  asphyxia  is  not  only  rapidly  induced,  but 
that  it  supervenes  under  circiunstances  where  it  would  not  be  generally  expected 
to  occur — I.e.  when  the  body  is  in  great  part  supported.  M.  Fleischmann  found 
that  a  cord  might  be  placed  round  his  neck  between  the  chin  and  os  hyoides, 
and  tightened  either  laterally  or  posteriorly  without  perceptibly  inteiTupting 
respiration ;  but  while  the  respiratory  process  was  thus  carried  on,  his  face 
became  red,  his  eyes  prominent,  and  his  head  felt  hot.  These  symptoms  were 
followed  by  a  sense  of  weight,  a  feeling  of  incipient  stupefaction,  and  a  hissing 
noise  in  the  ears.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  last  symptom,  the  experiment, 
he  says,  should  be  diBctmtinued,  or  the  consequences  may  V>e  eetvowa\    ^\& 
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first  experiment  on  himself  lasted  two  minutes ;  but  in  the  second^  owing  to 
the  cord  by  its  pressure  more  completely  interrupting  respiration,  the  noise  in 
the  ears  appeared  in  Haifa  minute.  When  the  pressure  mtbs  applied  on  the 
windpipe  the  effect  was  tnstantaneouSj  but  when  on  the  cricoid  cartilage  it  was 
not  immediate.  If  it  was  applied  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  thyroid  car- 
til&fre,  or  on  the  os  hyoides  itself,  the  period  during  which  a  person  could  breathe 
Avas  extremely  short ;  and  this  result  was  more  striking  when  the  act  of  expi- 
ration was  performed  at  the  moment  of  applying  the  pressure.  The  death  of 
Scott,  the  American  diver,  in  January  1840,  shows  how  readily  asphyxia  may 
be  induced  by  a  slight  compression  of  the  throat,  even  when  a  person  might 
be  supposed  to  have  both  the  knowledge  and  the  power  to  save  himself.  This 
man  was  in  the  habit  of  making  public  experiments  on  hanging,  and  had  fre- 
quently before  gone  through  them  without  danger ;  but  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
probable  that  a  slight  shifting  of  the  ligature  from  under  the  jawbone  caused 
so  much  compression  on  the  throat  between  the  chin  and  larynx  as  speedily 
to  produce  asphyxia.  No  attempt  ^vas  made  to  save  him  until  it  Avas  too  late, 
and  he  was  not  brought  to  a  hospital  imtil  thirty-three  minutes  had  elapsed. 
He  was  allowed  to  hang  thirteen  minutes — the  spectators  thinking  that  the 
deceased  was  only  prolonging  the  experiment  for  their  gratification.  This 
case  proves  that,  for  a  person  to  die  by  hanging,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
rope  or  ligature  should  completely  encircle  the  neck.  Cerebral  congestion 
may  take  place  imder  these  circumstances,  and  thus  lead  to  the  suspension  of 
respiration.  (See  a  paper  by  M.  Toulmouche,  *Ann.  D'llyg.'  1858,  1,  177.) 
The  slipping  of  the  ligature,  or  the  means  of  suspension,  behind  the  angles  of 
the  jaw,  might  suffice  to  compress  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck,  and 
thus  bring  on  fiital  apoplexy. 

The  very  insidious  and  painless  manner  in  which  a  person  who  is  suspended 
passes  from  life  to  death,  is  also  well  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  case  of 
HomskaWj  published  by  Dr.  Chowne.  (*  Lancet,'  April  17,  1847,  p.  404.) 
This  man  was  on  three  occasions  resuscitated  from  hanging — a  feat  which,  like 
Scott,  he  had  performed  in  London  for  public  gratification.  He  stated  that  he 
lost  his  senses  almost  at  once ;  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  get  his  breath, 
and  that  some  great  weight  was  attached  to  his  feet ;  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
move  his  hands  or  legs  to  save  himself,  and  that  the  power  of  thinking  vras 
gone.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  persons  have  thus  lost  their  lives  by 
privately  attempting  these  experiments,  and  their  cases  have  been  wrongly  set 
down  to  acts  of  suicide.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  boys  have  thus  fre- 
quently but  unintentionally  destroyed  themselves,  from  a  strange  principle  of 
imitation  or  curiosity.  The  following  is  one  among  many  instances  of  this 
kind.  In  August  1844,  a  boy,  aged  fourteen,  witnessed  an  execution  at  Not- 
tingham, and  he  was  afterwards  heard  to  say  that  he  should  like  to  know  how 
hanging  felt.  On  the  same  afternoon  he  was  found  suspended  by  a  cord  from  a 
tree,  quite  dead ;  and  from  the  circumstances  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
had  been  experimenting  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  hanging,  and  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  destroy  himself.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  *  accidental  hanging.* 

POST-MORTEM   APPEARANCES. 

The  external  appearances  met  with  in  the  hanged  have  been  generally  taken 
by  medico-legal  writers  from  those  seen  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  liave 
been  criminally  executed,  or  who  have  been  violently  hanged.  Thus  among 
them  are  the  following : — ^Lividity  and  swelling  of  the  face,  especially  of  the 
ears  and  lips,  which  appear  distorted :  the  eyelids  are  swollen,  and  of  a  bluish 
colour ;  the  eyes  red,  projecting  forwards,  and  sometimes  partially  forced  out 
of  their  cavities ;  the  pupils  dilated,  the  tongue  enlarged,  livid,  and  either  com- 
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pressed  between  the  teeth  or  sometimes  protruded  :  the  lower  jaw  is  retracted, 
and  a  bloody  froth  or  frothy  mucus  sometimes  escapes  from  the  lips  and 
nostrils.  There  is  a  deep  and  ecchymosed  impression  or  mark  aroimd  the  neck, 
indicating  the  course  of  the  cord,  the  skin  being  occasionally  excoriated;  lacera- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  in  the  hyoideal  region ;  laceration,  fracture,  or 
contusion  of  the  larynx,  or  of  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe.  Tliere  are  also, 
commonly,  circumscribed  patches  of  ecchymosis  varying  in  extent,  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  and  the  upper  and  lower  limbs,  with  a  deep  livid  dis- 
coloration of  the  hands ;  the  fingers  are  generally  much  contracted  or  firmly 
clenched,  and  the  hands  and  nails,  as  well  as  the  ears,  are  livid ;  the  urine  and 
faeces  are  sometimes  involuntarily  expelled  at  the  moment  of  death.  Such 
appearances  will  rarely  be  found  in  those  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  which  are 
Hkely  to  come  before  a  medical  practitioner.  In  these,  the  face  is  generally 
pale,  and  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  a  simple  depression  in  the  skin,  usuaHy 
without  ecchymosis,  and  acquiring  a  homy  or  parchment  colour  only  after 
some  time.  Esquirol  found,  in  one  instance,  that  when  the  body  ^vas  examined 
immediately  after  death,  the  face  was  not  livid  ;  but  it  first  began  to  assume 
a  violet  hue  in  eight  or  ten  hours.  He  thought  that  when  the  cord  was  left 
round  the  neck  the  &ce  would  be  livid,  but  if  removed  inunediately  after  sus- 
pension, pale.  This  view  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by  observation.  The 
tongue  ia  not  always  protruded.  Devergie  found  that  there  was  protrusion  of 
this  oigan  in  eleven  cases  out  of  twenty-seven.  This  protrusion  was  formerly 
supposed  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  ligature :  thus,  it  was  said,  when 
this  was  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  whole  of  the  larynx  was  drawn  up- 
wards, and  the  tongue  carried  for¥rards  with  it,  while  when  above  the  os 
hyoides  the  tongue  was  drawn  backwards.  The  protrusion  or  non-protrusion  of 
the  tongue  does  not  depend  upon  any  mechanical  effect  of  this  kind,  but  simply 
upon  congestion ;  for  it  is  occasionally  met  with  thus  protruding  in  cases  of 
drowning  and  sufEocation.  Besides,  the  protrusion  has  not  been  found  to  have 
any  direct  relation  to  the  position  of  the  ligature. 

There  is  another  appearance  on  which  a  remark  may  be  made — namely, 
the  state  of  the  hands.  As  a  general  rule,  in  violent  hanging  or  strangulation 
the  hands  are  clenched.  This  appearance  may  not  always  be  foimd,  as  it  may 
exist  and  be  destroyed  before  the  body  imdergoes  medical  inspection.  When 
the  constriction  of  the  neck  has  been  produced  suddenly,  and  with  great  vio- 
lence, we  may  expect  to  meet  with  it.  ^Thus  it  is  found  in  the  cases  of  executed 
criminals,  and  in  strangulation  attended  with  great  violence  (see  case  by  Mr. 
Rake,  post,  p.  57),  whether  the  act  be  due  to  homicide  or  suicide.  In  cases 
in  which  the  constriction  is  gi'adually  produced,  the  clenched  state  of  the  hands 
may  not  be  found.  (Gases  by  Mr.  Becke.  post,  p.  57.)  Convulsions  gene- 
rally attend  violent  hanging  or  strangulation.  The  influence  of  these  on  the 
attitude  or  dress  may  not  be  apparent,  unless  the  body  be  sitting  or  lying. 

Internally,  we  meet  with  the  appearances  described  under  the  head  of 
asphyxia — i.  e.,  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  venous  system  generally  with 
dark-coloured  fluid  blood  :  the  lungs  otherwise  present  no  particular  appear- 
ances. In  one  instance  these  organs  were  found  quite  collapsed,  and  occupy- 
ing only  the  back  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  right  side  of  the  heart, 
and  the  great  vessels  connected  with  it,  are  commonly  distended  with  blood. 
But  when  the  inspection  has  been  delayed  for  several  days,  this  distension  may 
not  be  observed.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe  is  more  or  less 
congested,  and  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  fine  bloody  mucous  froth.  This 
may  be  OMring  to  imperfectly  obstructed  respiration,  and  to  spasmodic  efforts 
at  breathing.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  generally  found  congested ;  and  in 
some  rare  instances,  it  is  said,  extravasation  of  blood  has  been  met  with  on  the 
membranes  or  in  the  Buhstance  of  the  organ.     Effusion  oi  b\ood  \&,  W^e^^x^ 
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8o  rare  that  Remer  found  this  appearance  described  only  once  among  one 
hundred  and  one  cases ;  and  in  one  hundred  and  six  cases  recorded  by  Casper 
it  was  not  found  in  a  single  instance.     In  one  case  of  death  from  hanging,  Sir 
B.  Brodie  found  a  large  effusion  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and 
he  refers  to  another  case  in  which  there  was  a  considerable  efiusion  between 
the  membranes.     ('  Lectures  on  Pathology/  p.  58.)     The  venous  congestion 
of  the  cerebral  vessels  is,  however,  randy  greater  than  in  other  cases  of 
asphyxia,  and  is  probably  dependent  on  the  d^ee  in  which  the  lungs  have 
become  engorged.     In  most  instances  there  is  increased  redness  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  so  that,  on  making  a  section  of  the  hemispheres,  a  greater 
number  of  bloody  points  (puncta  cruenta)  than  usual  will  appear.  The  kidneys 
have  been  found  much  congested.     A  more  important  circumstance  has  been 
noticed  by  Dr.  Yelloly — namely,  that  in  examining  the  stomachs  of  five  cri- 
minals who  had  been  hanged,  he  found  great  congestion  in  all,  while  there  wms- 
blood  coagulated  upon  the  mucous  membrane  in  two.     Such  an  appearance 
might,  it  is  obvious,  be  attributed  in  a  suspicious  case  to  the  action  of  some 
irritant  substance.     (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  p.  166;  1885,  p.  208;  1888, 
p.  471.)   In  the  case  of  Good^  who  was  executed  for  murder  some  yeaxB  since,, 
the  stomach  was  found  on  inspection  to  present  over  its  whole  sur&ce  a  well- 
marked  redness,  resembling  the  effect  produced  by  an  irritant  poison.     The 
redness  was  especially  obs^ed  at  the  pyloric  end,  where  it  assumed  a  some- 
what striated  character.     A  drawing  representing  the  appearance  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  stomach  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  collection  of  Guy^s  Hospital. 
In  a  case  examined  by  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Azimghur,  in  1854,  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  especially  tne  inner  coat  of  the  former,  were  much  congested  and 
inflamed,  as  if  the  man  had  died  from  poisoning.   The  contents  of  the  stomach 
were  analysed,  but  no  poison  found.  Dr.  Chevers,  who  quotes  this  case,  states 
that  he  has  more  than  once  verified  Dr.  Yelloly^s  observation,  and  has  found 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  much  congested  in  death  from  hanging. 
(*  Medical  Jiuisprudence  for  India,*  p.  397.) 

Mark  of  the  cord  or  ligature. — The  most  striking  external  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  the  mark  produced  on  the  neck  by  the  ligature.  The  skin  is  com- 
monly depressed,  and  sometimes  ecchymosed,  but  rarely  throughout  its  whole 
extent ;  it  is  frequently  free  from  all  traces  of  discoloration  as  the  result  of 
ecchymosis,  the  ^in  in  the  depressuon  being  then  hard,  brown,  or  of  a  parch- 
tnent  colour  and  consistency  ;  or  there  may  be  only  a  thin  line  of  blue  or  livid 
colour  in  the  upper  or  lower  border  of  the  depression,  and  chiefly  in  fixMit» 
The  course  of  the  mark  is  generally  oblique,  being  lower  in  the  fore-part  than 
behind,  and  it  is  ofl;en  interrupted.  If  the  noose  should  happen  to  be  in  fiont 
the  mark  may  be  circular,  the  lower  jaw  preventing  the  ligature  from  rising  up- 
wards in  the  same  degree  befere  as  it  commonly  does  behind.  The  mark  is 
generally  single,  but  we  may  meet  with  it  double,  as  when  the  ligature  has  he&k 
formed  into  two  circles  or  loops  previously  to  its  application.  Its  other  cha- 
racters will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  ligature  employed.  Thus  a  large 
and  wide  ligature  rarely  produces  ecchymosis — the  mark  is  wide  and  super* 
ficial ;  but  a  small  ligature  produces  a  narrow  and  deep  depression,  sometimes 
accompanied  with  laceration  of  the  cuticle  and  effusion  beneath  the  i^n.  From 
the  statistical  returns  of  Devergie  and  Casper,  it  would  appear  that  a  cord  or 
rope  was  employed  in  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  cases  of  hanging  which 
they  collected ;  in  other  instances  various  articles  of  dress  were  found  to  have 
been  employed. 

Medici  jurists  have  considered  it  proper  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  tho 
cord  or  ligature,  as  this  may  sometimes  form  a  question  in  cases  of  suspected 
murder  by  hanging.     The  following  table  will  show  that  in  more  than  two- 
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thirds  of  all  cases  of  smcidal  hanging,  the  ligature  is  found  encircling  the  neck 
betweoi  the  chin  and  oe  hyoides : — 

Bemer. 

AboTe  the  larynx 38 

On  the  huynx 7 

Below  the  larynx 2 

47  28  68 

The  ligature  or  cord  should  always  be  examined  for  blood,  hair,  or  other 
suspicious  substances. 

Uneechymaaed  marks  or  depressions, — It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  cord  was  invariably  discoloured  from  effusion  of 
blood  or  ecchymosed,  but  more  correct  observation  has  shown  that  this  con- 
dition is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.     When  ecchymosis  does  exist,  it  is 
oommonly  superficial  and  of  slight  extent.     There  is  rarely,  if  ever,  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue.     Dr.  Kiecke,  of  Stuttgard,  in  his  observations 
on  hanging,  found  only  cmce  in  thirty  cases  an  effusion  of  blood  beneath  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  depression  produced  by  the  ligature.     The  tongue  was 
generally  between  the  teeth,  and  in  most  cases  wounded  by  them.     He  attri- 
buted death  to  stretching  of  the  spinal  marrow.  (Hencke's  ^  Zeitschrift,*  1840, 
27  £ig.  H.  832.)     In  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  been  criminally  exe- 
cuted it  is  not  imusual  to  find  ecchymosis,  but  even  here  it  is  not  always  pre- 
sent.    In  a  case  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  years  since, 
there  was  only  a  slight  trace  of  ecchymosis  in  one  spot  where  the  knot  in  the 
ooid  had  produced  contusion.    That  it  should  occur  in  criminal  executions  is 
not  surprising,  considering  the  violence  employed  aa  these  occasions,  but  it  has 
been  somewhat  too  hastily  assumed  that  the  appearances  found  in  executed 
criminals  are  met  with  in  all  cases  of  death  from  hanging.    Dr.  Cix>ker  King, 
in  examining  the  neck  of  an  executed  criminal,  did  not  discover  the  smallest 
efiusion  of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  although  in  this  case  the  body  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  of  seven  feet  and  a  half,  with  a  fearful 
jerk.   ('  Dublin  Quarterly  Joiuiml,'  No.  35,  August  1854,  p.  86 ;  and  '•  Cases 
of  Ruptured  Intestines,*  1855,  p.  12.)     The  theory  of  the  production  of  ec- 
chymosis has  been  carried  so  &r  that  a  livid  mark  in  the  coiu-se  of  the  cord 
has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  best  criterion  for  distinguishing  hanging  in  the 
living  from  hanging  in  the  dead  body!     It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  this  statement.    In  fifteen  cases  examined  by  M.  Klein^ 
in  twelve  examined  by  M.  Esquirol,  and  in  twenty-five  cases  of  suicidal  hang- 
ing which  occurred  to  M.  Devergie  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  394),  there  was  no 
ecchymosis  whatever  in  the  course  of  the  ligature.     (*  Annales  d'Hyg.'  1832, 
p.413 ;  1842,  p.  14G.)  Out  of  six  cases  Fleischmann  met  with  only  one  instance. 
In  three  cases  of  suicidal  hanging  which  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining, no  ecchymosis  had  been  produced  by  the  ligature.     In  all  these  in- 
stances the  skin,  instead  of  being  blue  or  livid,  or  presenting  an  efiusion  of 
blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  was  hard  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  resem- 
bling parchment.     It  had  that  appearance  which  the  cutis  commonly  assumes 
when  Uie  cuticle  has  been  removed  from  it  two  or  three  days ;  and,  on  dis- 
secting it  off,  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  often  appears  condensed  and  of 
a  silveiy  whiteness.     Dr.  Chevers  states  that  in  cases  of  death  from  banging 
he  has  not  met  with  any  ecchymosis  in  the  skin  along  the  course  of  the  mark. 
(Op.  cit.  p.  406.)    In  some  instances  the  mark,  instead  of  being  livid  or  brown, 
has  presented  itself  simply  as  a  white  depression.     This  has  been  chiefiy  ob- 
ierred  in  fat  subjects.     The  observations  of  Casper  on  this  point  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Out  of  seventy-one  cases  there  was  no  ecchymosis  produ(^^  \>^  \)[v^ 
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cord  in  fifty,  and  thus  in  two- thirds  of  all  the  caaes  examined  it  was  entirelj 
absent.  He  also  found  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  appearance  whether 
the  ligature  was  removed  sooner  or  later  after  death,  liemer,  on  the  other 
liand,  considers  ecchymosis  or  a  livid  mark  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  to  he 
a  frequent  appearance  in  hanging,  but  Devergie  properly  objects  to  the  infer- 
ence which  he  has  drawn  from  the  facts  which  he  quotes.  (Op.  cit-  vol.  2, 
p.  397.)  Dr.  Neyding,  of  Moscow,  who  examined  fifty  cases  of  death  from 
hanging  in  the  course  of  four  years,  h^  published  his  observations  on  the 
special  characters  of  the  mark  produced  by  the  cord,  in  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrs- 
schrift '  for  1870,  1,  341.  His  conclusions  are,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  ecchy- 
moses  in  the  mark  on  the  neck.  They  are  more  frequently  found  in  deadi 
from  strangulation.  The  dryness  and  hardness  of  the  mark  depend  chiefly  on 
the  abrasion  of  the  skin.  Microscopical  congestions  or  minute  extravasations 
of  blood  are,  however  met  with  in  the  greater  niunber  of  cases  in  the  skin 
and  cellular  membrane  in  the  course  of  the  mark.  These  ecchymoses,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  will  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  say  whether  the  hanging 
has  taken  place  during  life  or  after  death  ;  but  his  conclusions  cannot  be  relied 
on  as  correct.  Dr.  Brenner  has  shown  that  the  production  of  these  micro- 
scopical ecchymoses  depends  on  a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances,  and  they 
cannot  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  question  of  hanging  during  life  or  after  death. 
(See  the  same  journal,  1870,  2,  246.) 

The  following  singular  case,  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Hinze,  of  Waldenburg, 
will  show  that  the  presence  of  lividity  or  ecchymosis  in  the  mark  does  not 
depend,  as  Esquirol  supposed,  on  the  ligature  being  left  around  the  neck.    A 
young  man,  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  hanged  himself  with  a  stout  cord.     In 
about  half-an-hour  afterwards  he  was  cut  down,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
resuscitate  him.    It  was  perceived  that  the  cord  had  merely  produced  a  super- 
ficial impression  on  the  neck,  destitute  of  any  appearance  of  ecchymosis.  Signs 
of  returning  life  began  to  manifest  themselves :  the  attempts  at  resuscitation 
were  continued  for  several  hours,  but  all  signs  of  vital  reaction  disappeared ; 
and  now,  when  life  was  about  to  become  again  extinct,  to  the  astonishment 
of  those  present,  the  mark  on  the  neck,  which  liad  been  hitherto  coloiu*less, 
became  deeply  ecchymosed.     On  an  inspection  being  made  the  next  day,  it 
was  found  that  this  ecchymosis  continued,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  a  real  sub- 
cutaneous eftusion.     From  the  appearances  in  the  head,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  deceased  had  died  from  congestive  apoplexy.     The  late  Professor  Casper 
regards  the  mark  produced  by  the  cord  in  hanging  as  a  cadaveric  appearance, 
and  that  it  may  become  livid  or  dark -coloured  after  death,  just  as  lividity 
appears  in  the  dead  body  during  the  act  of  cooling.     (*  Klinische  NoveDen,' 
1863,  p.  493.)     This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  observation  above 
made  by  Dr.  Hinze,  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  apply  to  those  cases  in 
which,  as  by  a  blow,  the  small  vessels  in  the  skin  are  ruptured  from  a  sudden 
fall,  the  rope  acting  by  the  weight  of  the  body.     In  such  a  case  ecchymosis, 
arising  from  the  efiusion  of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  must  depend  on 
the  same  causes  as  ecchymosis  from  blows  in  the  living  body. 

Injuries  to  the  muscles  and  deep-seated  parts  of  the  neck  ai*e,  of  course, 
only  likely  to  be  seen  when  considerable  violence  has  been  used  in  hanging. 
In  one  or  two  instances  the  lining  membrane  of  the  common  carotid  artery 
has  been  found  lacerated.  Congestion  and  swelling  of  the  genital  organs  in 
both  sexes  have  been  set  down  among  the  common  consequences  of  hanging, 
but  many  observers  have  not  met  with  these  conditions ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  unless  the  body  is  examined  speedily  after  suspension,  any  marked 
difference  would  be  discovered.  A  more  common  sign,  perhaps,  is  the  dis- 
charge of  the  spermatic  secretion  in  the  male,  by  a  spasmodic  action,  at  the 
moment  at  which  death  takes  place.    It  appears  to  me  that  no  reliance  can  be 
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placed  upon  eridence  derivable  from  this  appearance,  and  yet  it  sufficed  to 
give  rise  to  a  violent  controversy  among  French  medical  jurists.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1839,  1,  169,  467;  2,  393;  1840,  2,  314.)  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that 
unless  death  from  hanging  is  strongly  established  by  other  &ct8,  neitlier  the 
examination  of  the  linen  of  the  deceased,  nor  the  application  of  the  micro- 
scope to  the  mucous  fluid  foimd  in  the  urethra,  would  be  of  any  practical 
Talue  in  elucidating  the  question,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  English 
jury.  M.  Donne  justly  considers  evidence  of  this  kind  to  be  a  piece  of  scien- 
tific refinement,  in  which,  by  attempting  to  prove  too  much,  we  prove  no- 
thing. Spermatic  fluid  may  be  found  in  the  urethra  of  a  ])er8on  who  has 
died  suddenly,  from  accident  or  from  natural  causes ;  and  Donn6  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  discharge  of  a  portion  of  this  fluid  into  the  urethra  may  even 
take  place  in  a  body  hanged  after  death.  He  has  found  the  fluid  in  some  of 
these  cases  to  contain  living  spermatozoa.  Q  Cours  de  Microscopic,*  p.  303.)  For 
some  remarks  on  the  relative  frequency  of  these  appearances  by  M.  Brierre 
<le  Boiamont,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  84.  The  case  of  DurvUle  is  also  of 
interest  in  reference  to  this  question.  ('Ann.  d^Hyg.*  1855, 1,  445 ;  and  2, 
133.) 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  suinmary  of  the  appearances  in  hang- 
ing, when  death  has  really  taken  place  from  asphyxia.  The  countenance  is 
either  livid  or  pale,  the  eyes  are  prominent,  the  tongue  congested  and  occa- 
sionally protruded,  the  lower  jaw  retracted  ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  patches 
of  cadaveric  lividity,  the  hands  are  livid  and  clenched ;  an  obliqiie  mark  is 
found  on  the  neck,  sometimes  presenting  traces  of  ecchymosis :  commonly, 
however,  the  akin  is  only  brown  in  colour  and  hardened.  The  larynx,  wind- 
pipe, and  subjacent  muscles  are  lacerated,  depressed,  or  discoloured.  The  ves- 
sds  of  the  brain  are  congested,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lungs,  and  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart.  A  mucous  froth  tinged  with  blood  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  windpipe.  These  appearances  will  of  course  be  modified,  or  they  may 
be  altogether  absent,  when  death  has  arisen  from  a  disorder  of  the  cerebral 
circulation,  or  from  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow,  either  by  effusion  of  blood, 
fracture,  or  displacement. 

WAS   DEATH   CAUSED   BY   HANGING? 

When  a  person  is  found  dead  and  his  body  suspended,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  death  really  took  place  from  hanging  or  not.  In  investigating  a  case 
of  this  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  external  and  in- 
ternal appearances  of  the  body.  The  former  alone  can  assist  us  in  returning 
an  answer  to  this  question :  tne  internal  appearances  of  the  l3ody  can  furnish 
only  the  general  signs  of  asphyxia,  and  enable  us  to  say  whether  any  latent 
cause  of  death  existed  or  not.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood, 
as  contained  in  the  vessels  above  and  below  the  seat  of  constriction,  has  failed 
to  throw  any  light  upon  this  question.  (See  *  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  38,  p.  1042.) 
The  state  of  the  countenance  or  skin,  and  the  position  of  the  tongue,  can  afford 
no  evidence  on  the  subject  of  death  from  hanging. 

The  mark  of  the  cord, — Among  the  external  appearances,  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  mark  produced  by  the  cord  on  the  neck  that  medical  jurists  have  looked 
for  the  determination  of  this  question.  As  the  form,  position,  and  other  cha- 
racteristics of  this  mark  have  been  already  described,  it  will  now  be  necessary 
Xo  allude  to  it  only  as  furnishing  evidence  of  life  at  the  time  of  its  production. 
It  has  been*  stated  that,  so  fiur  from  being  constantly  livid  or  ecchymosed,  this 
condition  ia,  in  reality,  not  seen  in  more  than  one-half  of  tlie  cases  which 
occur.  But  admitting  that  we  find  ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  ligature, 
are  we  always  to  infer  that  it  must  have  been  applied  while  the  ^^twrn  V)«& 
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Uving?  The  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Hinze  proTes  that  the  presence 
of  active  life  is  not  necessary  for  the  production  of  an  ecchjmoeis  in  the 
mark ;  and  from  the  experiments  of  Devergie,  it  would  appear  that  if  a  body 
is  hanged  inunediatelj  or  a  short  time  afler  dtathy  an  ecdijmosed  mark  may 
be  produced  on  the  neck  by  the  ligature.  (Op.  cit.  yoL  2,  408.)  I£  a  ism 
hours  were  suffered  to  elapse,  so  that  the  body  hiad  become  cold  b^Eore  auiqien- 
sion,  no  ecchymosis  was  produced  by  the  ligature.  Profesaor  Vrolik  of  Am- 
sterdam f  oimd,  however,  that  a  slightly  livid  marie  was  produced  on  the  neck 
of  a  dead  body,  which  had  been  suspended  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  from  the 
time  of  death.  (Casper,  '  Woch,*  Feb.  1838.)  Hence  this  condition  of  the 
mark  in  a  body  found  dead  merely  indicates,  either  that  the  deoeaaed  must 
have  been  hanged  while  living,  or  very  soon  after  the  breath  had  left  hia  body. 
It  would  be  for  a  jury  to  decide  between  these  two  aasumpdons,  and  to  ooa- 
sider  why,  when  a  man  had  really  died  from  any  other  cause,  his  body  should 
have  been  hanged  in  secrecy  immediately  after  death.  (See  '  Ann*  d*Hyg.* 
1842, 1, 134.)  The  circumstance  that  an  ecchymoeed  mark  may  be  prodticed 
by  suspending  a  recently  dead  body  bears  out  the  statement  of  Merzdorff-- 
that  it  would  be  in  the  highest  d^ee  difficult,  if  not  utterly  impossible,  to 
determine  medically  from  an  inspection,  whether  a  man  had  been  hanged 
while  living,  or  whether  he  had  been  first  suffocated,  and  his  body  suspended 
immediately  after  death.  In  making  this  admission  it  is  proper  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  that  which  is  difficult  to  a  conscientious  medical  jurist  in  confining 
himself  to  medical  facts,  is  often  easily  decided  by  a  jury  from  these  as  well 
as  the  general  evidence  afforded  to  them. 

Sometimes,  besides  ecchymosis,  there  are  abrasions  of  the  skin  in  the  coune 
of  the  cord,  and  these  are  known  to  have  been  produced  during  life  by  the 
effusion  of  blood  which  accompanies  them.  Devergie  never  met  with  this 
appearance  in  the  dead  body,  even  when  the  hanging  took  place  immediately 
after  death.  The  discovery  of  effused  coagula  in  or  about  the  spinal  column 
would  render  it  probable  that  the  deceased  must  have  been  hanged  while 
living.  Such  marks  of  violence  are,  however,  rare  in  cases  of  hanging;  and 
when  they  are  found,  it  might  be  assiuned  that  the  effusion  and  coagolatian 
of  blood  liad  been  caused  by  violence  offered  to  the  neck  immediateltf  after 
death ;  but  this  assumption  may  be  met  by  the  question  already  suggested, 
namely,  why  death  by  hanging  should  be  simulated  in  the  body  of  a  person 
who  is  alleged  to  have  died  from  another  cause ! 

With  regard  to  the  other  or  more  common  kind  of  mark  in  suicidal  hang- 
ing, it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  furnish  any  evidence  in  relation  to  the  question 
which  we  are  here  considering.  The  depression  may  be  hard  and  brown, 
althoiigh  it  does  not  usually  acquire  this  coloiu-  imtil  some  hours  have  elapsed 
after  death ;  for  it  appears  to  depend  simply  upon  a  desiccation  oy  drying  of 
that  portion  of  the  skin  which  has  been  compressed  or  condensed  by  the  ligature. 
Sometimes  the  upper  and  lower  borders  only  of  the  depression  present  a  faint 
line  of  redness  or  lividity ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  ligature 
presents  any  knots  or  irregularities,  those  portions  of  skin  which  sustain  the 
greatest  compression  are  white,  while  those  which  are  uncompressed  are  found 
more  or  less  ecchymosed.  It  is  in  this  manner  tliat  the  form  of  a  ligature 
is  sometimes  accurately  brought  out.  It  may  be  remarked  of  these  depres- 
sions produced  by  the  cord,  that  the  characters  which  they  present  are  the 
same,  whether  the  hanging  has  taken  place  during  life  or  soon  after  death  : 
I.e.  the  appearances  may  be  similar  in  the  two  cases. 

Effects  of  hanging  on  the  dead  boily, — The  following  are  the  results  of  some 
experiments  performed  by  Casper  : — 1.  The  body  of  a  man,  ajt.  28,  was  sus- 
pended, an  hour  after  death,  by  a  double  cord  passed  round  the  neck  above 
the  laiynx.     It  was  cut  down  and  examined  twentv-four  hours  afterwards. 
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Between  the  larynx  and  ob  hjoides  there  were  two  parallel  depressions,  about 
a  qnarter  of  an  inch  deep,  the  skin  having  a  brown  colour  Mrith  a  slight  tinge 
of  blue,  and  a  leathery  consistency  ;  in  certain  parts  it  was  slightly  excoriated. 
There  was  no  efiusion  of  blood  beneath,  but  the  muscles  which  had  under- 
gone compresaion  were  of  a  darkrpurple  colour,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
neck  were  congested.  The  appearance  of  the  body  was  such,  that  any  person 
imacqnainted  with  the  facts  would  have  supposed,  on  looking  at  it,  that  the 
hanging  had  really  taken  place  diuing  life ;  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  body  had  been  hanged  an  hour  after  death. — 2.  The  body  of  another 
young  man  was  hanged  an  hour  after  death,  and  an  examination  was  made 
the  following  day.  The  two  depressions  produced  by  the  double  cord  were 
of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  without  ecchymosis :  the  skin  appeared  as  if  it 
had  been  burnt,  and  felt  like  parchment. — 3.  The  body  of  an  old  man,  who 
had  died  from  dropsy,  was  hanged  ttvo  hours  after  death*^  The  impressions 
presented  exactly  the  same  characters  as  in  the  preceding  case.  ('  Wochen- 
achrift  f  Ur  die  6.  H.*  January  1837.)  When  the  hanging  took  place  at  a 
later  period  than  an  hour  after  death,  there  was  no  particular  effect  produced. 
In  other  experiments,  Casper  found  that  the  appearances  of  the  neck  in  a  corpse 
hanged  aeventy-two  hours  after  death,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that 
presented  by  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  committed  suicide  by  hanging. 
(*  Klmische  Novellen,*  1863,  p.  489.) 

We  leam  from  these  experiments,  as  well  as  from  those  performed  by  other 
obeervera,  that  the  mark  which  is  usually  seen  on  the  neck  in  hanging  during 
life  (non-ecchymosed),  may  be  also  produced  by  a  ligature  applied  to  the  neck 
of  a  subject  within  two  hours  or  even  a  much  longer  period  after  death —  con- 
sequently the  presence  of  this  kind  of  mark  on  the  neck  is  no  criterion  whether 
the  hanging  took  place  during  life  or  after  death.  The  changes  in  the  skin  be- 
neath the  mark,  are  also  destitute  of  any  distinctive  characters :  there  is  the 
flame  condensation  of  the  cellular  membrane  whether  the  hanging  has  occiured 
in  the  living  or  dead  body.  These  changes  are  the  simple  result  of  a  physical 
cause — mechanical  compression. 

Summary  ofmediaU  evidence, — From  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  draw 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  distinctive  sign  by  which  the  hanging  of  a  living 
person  can  be  determined  from  an  inspection  of  the  dead  body.  All  the 
external  marks  may  be  simulated  in  a  dead  body,  and  the  internal  appearances 
furnish  no  characteristic  evidence  whatever.  Still,  when  the  greater  number 
•of  the  signs  enumerated  are  present,  and  there  is  no  satis^tor}'  cause  to 
account  for  death,  we  have  strong  reason  to  presume  that  the  deceased  has 
died  from  hanging.  We  must  not,  however,  abandon  medical  evidence  on 
these  occasions,  merely  because  plausible  objections  may  be  taken  to  isolated 
portions  of  it.  Facts  may  show  that,  however  valid  such  objections  may  be 
in  the  abstract,  they  are  wholly  inapplicable  in  the  concrete,  t.  e,  to  the  parti- 
cular case  under  investigation.  Perhaps  the  greatest  medical  difHculties  occur 
in  reference  to  cases  of  suicide^  owing  to  the  slight  appearances  which  attend 
this  form  of  death ;  but  on  these  occasions  moral  and  circumstantial  proofs 
are  so  generally  forthcoming,  that  a  medical  inspection  of  the  body  is  scarcely 
ever  deemed  necessary  by  a  coroner.  If,  then,  it  is  admitted  by  a  medical  jiurist 
that  it  is  not  in  all  cases  possible  to  distinguish  hanging  in  the  living  from 
hanging  in  the  dead,  the  admission  must  be  considered  as  having  reference  to 
oases  wherein  persons  destroy  themselves,  and  not  to  cases  in  which  they  are 
de8tro3red  by  others.  Even  if  a  doubt  were  raised  in  any  particular  instance, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  circumstantial  evidence  would  furnish  data  for  a 
deciaioii,  and  thus  satisfactorily  make  up  for  the  want  of  strict  medico-l^al 
proof.  If  when  we  found  a  deeply  ecchymosed  or  livid  mark  around  the  neck 
of  a  dead  subject^  we  esad,  all  o£ber  eircumflfances  being  equal,  tWXtk^^T^w 
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had  most  probably  died  by  hanging,  we  should  not  be  departing  from  a  proper 
discharge  of  our  duty ;  since,  although  it  is  medically  possible  that  such  a  mark 
may,  by  a  certain  amount  of  skill,  be  produced  after  death,  yet,  as  it  would  be 
only  a  murderer  who  would  think  of  hanging  up  a  recently  dead  body  to  simu- 
late suicide,  so  it  is  certain  that  in  such  a  case  there  woidd  be  some  obvioua 
indications  of  another  kind  of  violent  death  about  the  person.  The  absence  of 
these,  and  the  presence  of  ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  would,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  leave  the  question  of  hanging  during  life  decidedly  settled  in  the 
affirmative.  Some  caution  should  be  used  in  expressing  an  opinion  that  hang- 
ing took  place  after  death,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  ecchymosis  in  the  seat 
of  the  ligature ;  because,  while  such  an  opinion  would  be  generally  correct, 
it  might  in  some  instances  lead  to  the  concealment  of  the  real  mode  of  death. 
Many  &cts  already  adduced  show  that  numerous  cases  of  hanging  during  life 
would  be  pronoxmced  to  be  cases  of  hanging  after  death  if  the  mere  absence  of 
ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  cord  were  taken  as  a  criterion.  The  dis- 
covery of  marks  of  violence  about  the  person  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  rebut 
the  presumption  of  death  from  hanging  on  these  occasions.  The  Tiolence 
should  at  least  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  accoimt  for  the  immediate  destruction 
of  life,  or  it  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  question  whether  the  person  might 
not  have  died  from  hanging,  in  spite  of  the  marks  of  maltreatment  f oiuid  upon 
the  dead  body. 

If,  in  reference  to  a  body  found  hanging,  a  medical  jurist  should  assert  that 
death  had  not  taken  place  &om  this  cause,  this  would  be  tantamoimt  to  declar- 
ing that  the  deceased  must  have  been  murdered — ^because  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  any  but  a  murderer  would  have  any  motive  for  hanging  up  a  recently 
dead  person.  This  hanging  after  death  has  been  frequently  carried  out  with 
the  view  of  concealing  tiie  real  mode  of  death,  and  of  making  the  act  appear 
to  be  one  of  suicide.  The  following  case  is  reported  by  Devereux : — ^A  woman 
was  found  suspended  to  a  beam  in  a  bam.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  usual 
marks  of  hanging  about  the  face  and  neck  of  the  deceased,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  body  was  made.  In  the  course  of  the  inspection,  a  small  penetrating 
wound,  evidently  inflicted  by  a  round  instrument,  was  discovered  on  the  rip'ht 
side  of  the  chest,  but  in  great  part  concealed  by  the  breast  on  that  side.  On 
tracing  the  wound,  it  was  found  to  pass  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  com- 
pletely perforating  the  heart  from  the  right  to  the  left  side.  A  considerable 
effusion  of  blood  had  taken  place  internally,  which  nad  been  the  cause  of  death. 
It  was  therefore  evident,  from  the  result  of  this  inspection,  that  deceased  had 
been  killed,  and  her  body  suspended  after  death.  (For  a  similar  case  by  Prof. 
Vrolik,  see  Casper,  *  Woch.'  Feb.  1838.)  Foder^  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a 
person  was  found  hanging  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  and  on  exa- 
mination it  was  discovered  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the  administration 
of  poison — the  liody  having  been  subsequently  suspended.  In  one  instance 
Devergie  discovered  a  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
of  a  person  foimd  hanging.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  this  kind  in  which 
some  embarrassment  may  occasionally  arise.  It  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  discovery  of  poison  in  the  body  of  a  person  found  hanging  is  consistent 
with  a  previous  attempt  at  suicide  by  poison.  A  person  has  even  been  known 
to  hang  himself  after  or  about  the  time  that  he  had  swallowed  a  strong  dose 
of  prussic  acid. 

Marks  of  violence  on  the  hanged, — The  presence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body  of  a  hanged  person  is  important,  and  it  will  therefore  be  proper  for  a  witness- 
to  notice  accurately  their  situation,  extent,  and  direction.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  they  must  have  been  received  during  life,  he  will  have  to  consider 
the  probability  of  their  being  of  accidental  origin  or  not.  These  marks  of  vio- 
lence are  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  unequivocal  proo&of  murder; 
Ibr  it  13  possihle  that  they  may  have  been  produced  by  tiie  -^^rwii  himself 
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before  hanging,  and  hot  succeeding  in  committing  suicide  by  these  attempts^ 
he  may  subsequently  have  resolved  to  accomplisli  his  purpose  by  suspending: 
himself.  Let  the  witness  duly  reflect  on  these  circumstances  before  he  allows- 
his  opinions  to  implicate  any  suspected  individual — let  him  consider  that  a 
hanged  subject  may  bear  the  marks  of  a  gimshot  woimd,  his  throat  may  be 
cut,  his  person  lacerated  or  disfigured,  and  yet,  before  a  suspicion  of  homicide 
is  allowed  to  be  entertained,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  shown  that  such  injuries 
could  not,  by  any  probability,  have  been  self -inflicted.  The  importance  of 
observing  caution  in  such  a  case  will  be  still  more  manifest  when  there  is  no 
ecchymosis  produced  by  the  cord,  and  the  ^e  does  not  present  the  usual 
characters  of  hanging.     (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  226.) 

Marks  of  violence  on  a  hanged  subject  may  in  some  cases  be  fairly  ascribed 
to  accident.     If  the  person  has  precipitated  himself  with  any  violence  from  a 
chair  or  table  in  a  furnished  apartment,  he  may  have  fallen  against  articles  of 
furniture,  and  thus  have  caused  lacerations  and  bruises,  especially  on  the  limbs 
or  body.     The  rope  may  have  given  way,  and  the  person,  in  falling,  have  in- 
jured himself ;  but  he  may  afterwards  have  had  resolution  and  power  enough 
to  suspend  himself  again.     Such  an  occurrence  may  be  rare ;  but  when  the 
presence  of  these  injuries  is  made  to  form  the  chief  ground  of  accusation 
agunst  another  person,  their  possibly  accidental  origin  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  by  a  considerate  witness.     The  falling  of  the  body  on  a  hard  pave- 
ment may  produce  accidental  injuries  which  might  be  wrongly  assigned  to 
honucidal  violence.     In  another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  i.  p.  94)  a  case  of 
suicidal  hanging  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Gibson  has  been  noticed.     In  this  case 
there  was  a  copious  effusion  of  blood  from  injuries  post  mortem.     In  death 
from  asphyxia  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  the  body  longer  than  in  other  cases, 
so  that  accidental  wounds  after  death  may  be  attended  with  comparatively  large 
effusions  of  blood.     This  is  a  condition  also  favoured  by  the  general  congestion 
of  the  venous  system.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1868,  2,  218.)     Severe  injuries  may 
he  found  on  the  head  of  the  deceased,  and  yet  these  may  not  be  inconsistent 
with  suicidal  hanging.     (See  case  by  Dr.  Riembault,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1, 
164  ;  also  1,  460.) 

K  we  suppose  the  deceased  to  have  been  hanged  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
or  stupefaction,  medical  evidence  alone  will  rarely  suflice  to  determine  the 
question  of  homicide  or  suicide.  The  absence  of  all  marks  of  violence  from 
^e  body  might  actually  lull  suspicion.  It  is  proper  on  these  occasions  to  look 
to  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  since  it  is  with  these  that  a  person  defends  him- 
self ;  and,  imless  taken  unawares,  it  is  almost  certain,  if  the  hanging  were 
homicidal,  that  there  would  be  traces  of  violence  on  these  parts.  The  clothes 
would  be  torn  and  discomposed,  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  deceased 
would  be  that  of  one  who  had  done  his  utmost  to  resist  a  violent  murderous 
attack.  There  might  be  some  injuries  which  coidd  not  be  attributed  to  accident 
under  the  circumstances.  Among  these  we  may  enumerate  fractiu-es,  disloca- 
tions, deeply  penetrating  incised  and  gunshot  wounds.  Now  the  question  is 
— Do  these  serious  injinries  necessarily  establish  homicide  ?  The  answer  must 
he  in  the  negative ;  although  when  fractures  or  dislocations  exist,  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  suspicion.     ('  Ann.  d^Hyg.'  1842,  1,  160.) 

Suicides,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  capable  of  making  many  attempts  on 
their  lives  by  various  means.  In  the  spring  of  1836,  a  gentleman  was  found 
dead,  hanging  in  his  bedroom  at  an  inn.  His  dress  was  much  disordered ; 
and  some  blood,  which  had  issued  from  a  deep  wound  in  the  throat,  was  found 
scattered  over  the  floor.  From  the  facts  proved  there  was  no  doubt  that  this 
had  been  an  act  of  suicide,  and  that  the  deceased,  previously  to  hanging  him- 
self, had  first  attempted  to  cut  his  throat.  Had  his  body  been  foimd  in  an 
exposed  situation,  this  wound  in  the  throat  nught  have  given  rise  to  a  sos^ycaoxi. 
of  mnnjfin    A  young  man  was  found  hanging  in  his  bedroom,  c^axt^  diesA. 
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He  was  suspended  by  his  cravat,  and  his  feet  were  within  an  inch  of  the  floor. 
The  door  of  the  room  was  fastened  on  the  inside,  and  it  was  proved  that  no  one 
could  have  had  access  to  it.  An  earthen  pan  was  foiind  near  the  bed,  con- 
taining about  a  pint  of  blood,  which  appeared  to  have  issued  from  a  deep  incisioii 
in  the  bend  of  the  left  arm  of  the  deceased.  The  razor  with  which  this  had 
been  inflicted  was  found  on  the  mantelpiece.  It  came  out  in  evidence,  that  on 
the  previous  night  the  deceased  had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  arsenic,  and  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  poison,  although  at  the  time  it  was  sup- 
posed that  his  illness  was  due  to  other  causes.  In  this  case  there  were  throe 
modes  by  which  suicide  had  been  attempted.  The  deceased  had  first  taken 
poison,  then  wounded,  and  afterwards  hanged  himself.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  death  was  caused  by  hanging ;  and  had  the  wound  been  inflicted 
and  the  poison  administered  by  other  parties,  this  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death 
might  have  been  safely  expressed.  Had  the  body  been  found  hanging  in  a 
suspicious  locality,  the  circumstances  might  have  created  a  strong  presumption 
of  murder. 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  M.  D^granges :— A  man  was  found  hang- 
ing in  a  room  by  a  cord  attached  to  a  nail  in  the  ceiling.  In  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  his  neck  there  Mras  a  deep  wound,  through  which  the  cord  had 
passed.  A  ladder  was  placed  against  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  body.  About  a 
pound  of  coagulated  blood  was  found  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  in  different  parts 
of  the  apartment,  and  some  linen  covered  with  blood  was  discovered  near  the 
body.  In  a  table-drawer,  in  the  apartment  above,  was  found  some  cord 
sprinkled  with  blood,  as  if  a  bloody  hand  had  been  in  contact  with  it.  On  the 
staircase  between  the  two  apartments  there  was  no  trace  of  blood.  The  de- 
ceased^s  apartment  was  secured  on  the  inside  by  the  door  being  bolted.  An 
opinion  was  demanded  of  M.  D^granges  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
deceased  had  died,  and  the  probability  of  his  having  been  murdered.  The 
deceased's  clothes  where  spotted  with  blood,  and  his  hands  were  also  bloody. 
The  body  externally  did  not  present  the  slightest  trace  of  any  ecchymosis  or 
other  mark  of  violence.  The  hands  were  likewise  free  from  violence,  the  fingers 
contracted,  and  the  nails  blue.  There  were  patches  of  cadaveric  lividity  scat- 
tered over  the  trunk,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  fteces  had  been  discharged. 
The  fece  had  a  slight  violet  tint,  and  the  tongue,  which  had  been  forcibly  com- 
pressed by  the  teeth,  projected  about  an  inch  from  the  mouth.  The  wound  in 
the  throat  was  situated  between  the  chin  and  os  hyoides  (bone  of  the  tongue), 
and  extended  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  one  side  to  the  opposite  angle.  It 
had  penetrated  through  the  mouth  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  but  had  divided 
only  some  small  branches  of  the  thyroideal  artery  :  it  had  evidently  been  in- 
flicted after  several  attempts,  for  its  edges  were  irregularly  cut.  The  cord,  in 
passing  through  the  woimd,  had  lacerated  and  extended  it  at  the  two  extremities. 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  blood ;  the  vertebne  of  the  neck  were 
uninjured,  and  the  stomach  was  free  from  any  trace  of  poison.  The  opinion 
given  from  these  data  was  to  the  effect  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  hanging, 
and  that  he  had  hanged  himself. 

Wlien  we  consider  that  in  this  case  the  deceased  had  laid  open  his  throat, 
as  far  as  the  spine,  dividing  the  right  superior  thyroideal  artery,  by  which  so 
much  blood  had  been  lost  that  it  was  not  imlikely  he  would  have  soon  fallen 
into  a  state  of  syncope,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  still  have  had  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  and  muscular  power  to  have  done  what  the  evidence  shows 
he  must  have  done — namely,  to  have  placed  a  handkerchief  on  his  wound  in 
order  to  arrest  the  bleeding ;  to  have  gone  upstairs  to  another  room,  and  have 
searched  in  a  table-drawer  for  the  cord  with  which  he  intended  to  hang  him- 
self ;  to  have  placed  a  ladder  against  a  wall,  and  to  have  made  use  of  this  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  a  cord  to  a  nail  in  the  ceiling — an  act  which  could  only 
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be  perfonned  with  great  difficulty.  When  we  duly  reflect  on  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  does  not  appear  extraordinary  that  the  magistrate  who  ordered 
the  examination  should  have  been  prepared  to  receive  an  account  of  the  de- 
ceased having  been  murdered.  Much,  it  is  true,  rested  upon  the  moral  and 
circumstantial  proofs ;  as,  for  example,  on  the  previous  state  of  mind  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  fact  of  his  room  having  been  found  seciu'ed  on  the  inside. 
Casper  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  woman  was  foimd  hanging  in  her  room. 
On  examining  the  body,  two  penetrating  woimds  were  seen  on  the  left  side  of 
the  chest ;  these  had  perforated  the  pericardium,  and  touched  the  surface  of 
the  heart,  without  entering  its  cavities.  There  was  a  basin  of  bloody  water 
and  a  ]>loody  sponge  on  the  table ;  the  right  hand  of  deceased  was  stained  with 
dried  blood,  and  the  door  and  window  were  fastened  on  the  inside.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  suicide,  and, that  after  inflicting  the  womids  the 
deceased  had  suspended  herself.  The  mark  on  the  neck  was  nowhere  ecchy- 
mosed,  but  of  a  yellowish  or  parchment  colour.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  wound  to  have  prevented  self-suspension.  (*  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffh.' 
vol  2,  p.  89.     See  also  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1848,  1,  444.) 

A  woman  committed  suicide  in  1868  under  the  following  circumstances : — 
She  &stened  a  cord  to  the  top  of  a  bed-post,  put  her  head  in  a  noose  while 
kneeling  on  the  bed,  and  then  made  a  deep  wound  in  her  arm  with  a  razor ; 
she  closed  the  razor  and  put  it  aside.  Becoming  faint  from  loss  of  blood,  she 
must  have  &Ilen  forward,  and  the  pressiu*e  of  the  cord  on  the  neck  caused  death. 
The  remarks  made  relative  to  incised  wounds  will  apply  to  gunshot  woimds. 
A  suicide  may  attempt  to  destroy  himself  with  a  pistol ;  he  may  fail  in  the 
attempt,  and  ultimately  hang  himself.  Any  description  of  gimshot  wound,  pro- 
vided it  be  such  as  to  allow  of  a  person  surviving  a  sufficient  time,  may  thus 
be  found  on  a  hanged  subject,  and  yet  constitute  no  proof  whatever  of  homicide. 
If  there  are  circumstances  about  the  wound  which  prove  that  it  could  not  have 
been  self-inflicted,  this  of  course  will  affect  the  conclusion ;  but  when  such  cir- 
cumstances are  not  met  with,  a  cautious  medical  jurist  should  say,  in  answer 
to  inquiries  respecting  the  origin  of  these  wounds,  that  they  may  have  been 
inflicted  either  by  the  individual  himself  or  by  another.  There  might  be  no 
medical  facts  which  would  directly  establish  either  view.  In  one  instance  of 
suicidal  hanging  there  were  lacerated  wounds  upon  the  head,  and  a  handker- 
chief was  found  blocking  up  the  mouth.  (Henke's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1838,  2,  257  ; 
1839,  1,  207  ;  also  1840,  1,  135  ;  also  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  No.  24, 
p.  560).  Of  course  if,  in  any  case,  the  wounds  or  injuries  are  of  a  decidedly 
mortal  nature,  and  have  probably  caused  rapid  death,  the  presumption  of 
murder  amoimts  almost  to  positive  certainty ;  for  who  but  a  murderer  would 
suspend  the  dead  body  of  a  person  so  wounded,  immediately/  af^er  death  ?  (*  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1835,  2,  410.) 

Was  the  hanging  the  result  of  accident,  homicide,  or  suicide  ? — Most  medical 
jurists  have  passed  over  the  subject  of  accidental  hanging,  probably  believing 
it  to  be  impossible.  In  the  sense  commonly  implied  by  the  term  it  is  cer- 
tainly unusual,  but,  although  rare,  it  is  a  possible  occurrence.  Dr.  Smith  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  a  girl  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  was  hanged  by  pure 
accident.  She  was  swinging  in  a  brewhouse,  and  near  the  rope  used  by  her 
for  that  purpose  was  another  for  drawing  up  slaughtered  sheep.  In  the  course 
of  the  exercise,  her  head  got  through  a  noose  of  this  second  cord,  which  pulled 
her  out  of  the  swing,  and  kept  her  suspended  at  a  considerable  height  until 
dead.  The  following  case  was  commimicated  to  me  by  one  of  my  pujuls.  In 
December  1833  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  boy  aged  ten  years.  It 
appeared  in  evidence  that  he  had  been  plapng  with  a  child  eight  years  old, 
who  was  the  only  witness  of  his  death.  The  deceased  had  been  amusing  him- 
self in  swinging,  by  fastening  a  piece  of  plaid-gown  to  a  loop  ma  coiOL,\N\iv*3cL 
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was  siispended  from  a  beam  in  the  room.     In  the  act  of  swinging  he  raised 
himself  up  and  gave  himself  a  turn,  when  the  loop  of  rope  snddenlj  caught 
him  imder  the  chin,  and  suspended  him  until  life  was  entirely  extinct.     The 
boy  who  was  in  the  room  with  him  did  not  give  any  alarm  for  some  ttme^ 
thinking  that  the  deceased  was  at  play.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  *  acci- 
dentally hanged.*     Another  case  occiured  in  London  in  1836.     A  man  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  exercising  himself  in  gymnastics  on  the  rope^  was  one 
morning  found  dead  and  suspended  in  his  bedroom.     The  rope  had  passed 
twice  roimd  his  body  and  once  round  his  neck,  whereby  it  had  caused  death,, 
although  the  1^  of  the  deceased  were  resting  on  the  floor.     There  was  no 
doubt  that  deceasedhad  been  accidentally  hanged.  These  are  two  among  several 
instances  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cir- 
ctunstances  under  which  they  occurred,  were  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  hanging  took  place.  Indeed  circiunstantial  evidence  must  always 
suffice  for  the  discrimination  of  accidental  hanging ;  and  we  have  therefore 
merely  to  inquire  whether,  when  the  body  of  a  person  is  found  hanging  imder 
circumstances  which  do  not  allow  of  the  suspicion  of  accident,  the  act  has  been 
the  result  of  suicide  or  of  homicide.     A  medical  witness  must  remember  that 
this  is  strictly  a  question  for  the  jury.     It  is  not  for  him  to  say  whether  a  man 
has  hanged  liimself  or  been  hanged  by  others,  but  merely  to  state,  when  re- 
quired, those  medical  circumstances  which  support  or  rebut  one  or  the  other 
presumption.   The  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  will  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion from  the  whole  of  the  evidence. 

Suicidal  hanging, — ^Next  to  drowning  the  most  common  mode  of  self- 
destruction  is  by  hanging.  Suicide  by  hanging  has  been  known  to  take  place 
at  all  ages,  from  boyhood  to  old  age.  The  discovery  of  a  person  dead  from 
lianging  is  presumi)tive  of  suicide,  all  other  circiunstances  being  equal.  The 
distinctive  characters  by  which  suicidal  may  be  distinguished  from  homicidal 
hanging  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section.  According  to  Indian  authori- 
ties, by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  commit  suicide,  destroy  themselves 
by  hanging.  Dr.  Beatson,  of  Dacca,  says  in  his  experience  suicidal  hanging 
was  so  frequent  that  any  other  method  of  self-destruction  Avas  quite  exceptional. 
Out  of  seventy-five  cases  of  suicide  which  fell  under  his  notice,  sixty-four  were 
by  hanging,  nine  by  dro\vning,  and  two  by  cut  throats  or  poisoning.  Dr. 
Chevers,  in  his  excellent  work  on  *  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,'  states  that 
the  criminals  of  that  country  are  well  aware  of  the  great  prevalence  of  suicide 
by  hanging,  and  after  destroying  their  victims  by  blows  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  suspending  the  bodies  in  order  that  their  deaths  may  be  attributed  to  self- 
destruction.  Confirmatory  of  this  remark,  Mr.  Richards,  of  Bancoorah,  has 
communicated  to  me  two  ^ts  which  show  the  importance  of  making  post- 
mortem examinations  of  those  whose  lx)dies  are  found  hanging.  The  first  was 
the  C4ise  of  a  woman  whose  Ixnly  was  foimd  suspended.  It  was  discovered  on 
inspection  that  there  was  a  rupture  of  the  stomach,  from  which  the  woman  had 
died.  The  body  was  hung  up  by  the  husband  soon  after  death.  In  a  second 
case  one  Kuyra  Khoyen  confessed  to  having  killed  his  wife  by  a  blow  with 
his  fist,  and  afterwards  hung  the  body  up  to  simulate  death  by  suicide. 

Homicidal  hanging, — It  has  been  truly  observed,  that  of  all  the  forms  of 
committing  murder,  hanging  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  it  is  therefore  but 
seldom  resorted  to.  In  most  cases,  when  a  person  has  been  hanged  by  others, 
it  has  been  after  death,  in  <^rder  to  avert  a  suspicion  of  homicide.  Hence  the 
discover}'  of  a  body  hanging  affords  primd  facie  evidence  of  suicide,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  rendered  absolutely  certain  that  death  has  taken  place  from  this 
cause.  We  must,  however,  admit  that  a  man  may  be  murdered  by  hanging, 
and  that  the  appearances  about  his  body  will  not  aflford  the  smallest,  evidence 
of  the  fact.     The  circumstances  which  will  justify  a  medical  jurist  in  making 
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^is  admission  are  the  following : — First,  when  the  person  hanged  is  feeble,. 
and  the  aastttlant  a  strong  healthy  man.  Thus  a  child,  a  youth,  a  woman,  or  a 
person  at  any  period  of  life,  worn  ont  and  exhausted  by  disease  or  infirmity,  may 
bedettroyed  by  hanging.  Secondly,  when  the  person  hanged,  although  usually 
ationg  and  vigorous,  is  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  stupified  by  nar- 
ootics,  or  exhausted  by  his  attempts  to  defend  himself.  Thirdly,  in  all  cases- 
murder  may  be  committed  by  hanging  when  many  are  combined  against  one 
perscHi.  With  these  exceptions,  then,  a  practitioner  will  be  correct  in  deciding,, 
in  a  suspected  case,  in  fiivour  of  the  presumption  of  suicide.  Unless  the  person 
laboured  under  stupe&ction,  intoxication,  or  great  bodily  weakness,  we  miist 
expect  to  find,  in  homicidal  hanging,  marksof  violence  about  the  body ;  for  there 
lie  few  who  would  allow  themselves  to  be  murdered  without  offering  some  resist- 
ance— ^notwitlistanding  the  assertion  of  Mahon,  that  some  might  submit  to  thi& 
j  mode  of  death  with  philosophical  resignation  when  they  saw  that  resistance  was 
f  hopeless  !  The  following  singular  case  of  attempted  murder  by  hanging  is 
mentioned  in  *Symes's  Justiciary  Reports'  (Edinburgh,  1827).  A  woman, 
KL  69,  was  chained  with  attempting  to  hang  her  husband,  who  was  some  years 
older.  It  appeared  that  the  accused  contrived  to  twist  a  small  rope  three  times 
round  the  neck  of  her  husband,  while  he  was  lying  asleep.  She  then  tied  him 
up  to  a  beam  in  the  room,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  neighbours  entered 
he  was  found  lying  at  length  on  the  floor,  with  his  head  raised  about  one  foot 
above  it.  He  was  ({uite  insensible  ;  his  hands  were  lying  powerless  by  his. 
side,  his  face  was  livid,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  roused.  Had 
he  remained  three  minutes  ]on<^  in  this  position,  he  would  have  died.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  he  went  to  bed  quite  sober,  and  he  was  not  aware  of 
anything  which  had  passed  during  the  attempt  to  hang  him  or  af tern'ards, 
until  he  was  resuscitated.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  assault  Mrithout 
previous  malice,  she  having  no  ill-will  against  her  husband,  and  being  herself 
at  the  time  intoxicated.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  possible  that  any  man 
should  be  so  sound  asleep  as  not  to  be  awakened  by  the  attempt  thus  niade  to 
hang  him.  The  probal^ility  is  that  the  prosectitor  was,  like  his  wife,  completely 
intoxicated  and  helpless.  A  case  of  alleged  murder  by  hanging,  and  of  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  its  medical  relations,  was  tried  at  the  Exeter  Summer 
Assizes,  1851  {Beg.  v.  Rowe),  Although  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  there  were 
some  strong  facts  leading  to  the  belief  that  this  could  not  have  been  an  act 
of  suicide. 

Some  medical  jurists  have  thought  that  the  mark  left  by  the  cord  on  the 
neck  would  serve  as  a  criterion  of  murder  on  which  we  might  depend.  Thus 
it  has  been  said,  if  the  mark  is  circular  and  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  it  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  murder.  In  hanging,  the  mark  of  the  cord 
is  generally  oblique^  being  higher  at  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  in  consequence 
of  the  loop  formed  by  it  yielding  more  in  this  direction  than  in  front.  But  it 
is  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  want  of  obliquity  in  the  impression  can  afford 
My  evidence  in  iavour  of  the  act  having  been  homicidal.  Its  form  will  dei)end 
in  a  great  degree  upon  the  feet  of  the  body  being  supported  or  not,  for  it  is  the 
weight  of  the  body  which  causes  its  obliquity;  it  Avill  also  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  cord  is  adjusted.  A  case  of  suicidal  hanging  is  related 
by  Orfila,  in  which  the  mark  of  the  cord  extended  horizontally  round  the  neck 
from  behind  forwards.  (*  M^.  Wg.*  tom.  2,  p.  37G.)  The  slip-knot  of  the 
cord  was  in  front  of  the  neck,  and  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  cord  is  thus 
adjusted  by  a  suicide,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  obliquity  in  the  depression 
produced  by  it.  .  A  circular  mark  is  not  inconsistent  with  death  by  hanging 
as  the  result  of  suicide.  A  case  of  this  kind  which  created  some  doubt,  as  the 
person  at  the  time  was  suffering  from  typhus  fever,  occurred  to  Dr.  FrvU\c\\. 
It  was  a  question^  from  the  course  of  the  mark  on  the  neck,  vrlietYier  d.Q&\k  X;oo\l 
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place  from  hanging  or  strangulation.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1869,  2, 
57.)  Equally  ill-founded  is  the  assertion  that  the  existence  of  two  nnpre8sian$ 
on  the  neck  affords  positive  proof  of  homicide.  One  of  these  impreasiozifi  may 
])e  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  circulai- — the  other  at  the  upper  part 
and  oblique :  it  is  therefore  contended,  that  the  deceased  must  have  been 
strangled  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  hanged.  The  possibility  of  a 
prior  attempt  being  made  by  a  suicide  to  strangle  himself,  and  thus  produce 
the  mark,  is  not  adverted  to.  *  8i  Ton  observe  les  deux  impressions,'  says 
Mahon,  ^  Tassassinat  est  alors  par&itement  prouve.'  It  is  fortunate  that  there 
are  facts  on  record  to  oppose  to  this  very  positive  statement.  One  of  the  first 
cases  reported  by  Esquirol  is  that  of  a  female  lunatic  who  committed  suicide 
by  hanging  herself,  and  on  whose  neck  two  distinct  impressions  were  seen — 
the  one  circular,  the  other  oblique  !  These  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the 
cord  having  been  passed  twice  round  the  neck,  the  body  being  at  the  same 
time  partially  supported.  In  some  instances  a  presumption  of  homicidal  inter- 
ference may  exist  if  there  are  two  distinct  impressions,  but  it  cannot  be 
admitted  that  they  establish  the  fact  of  murder.  Dr.  Walter  has  reported  a 
case  of  some  interest  in  this  respect.  A  woman  was  found  hanging  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  the  feet  resting  on  the  ground.  There  were  two  marks  on 
the  neck,  one  like  that  of  strangling  with  the  same  ligature  as  that  by  which 
the  body  was  hanging.  Dr.  Walter  concluded  that  the  mark  produced  by 
the  suspension  of  the  body  was  the  result  of  post-mortem  hanging  after  murder 
by  strangulation.  (*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  1,  161.)  In  the  same  journal 
for  1871,  2,  223,  a  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  Maschka,  of  Prague,  in  which  a 
boy,  ajt.  9,  was  foimd  hanging.  There  were  marks  of  pressiu^  on  the  neck 
which  at  first  led  the  examiners  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  boy  had  been 
strangled  and  afterwards  hanged.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  were  not 
satisfactory,  and  suicide  was  admitted  to  be  not  only  possible  but  probable. 

The  injury  done  to  the  neck  by  the  cord  or  ligature  can  rarely  afford  any  clue 
to  the  manner  in  which  hanging  took  place,  unless  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  body  is  found,  fevour  the  presumption  of  homicide  or  suicide.  Thus 
the  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck,  the  rupture  of  the  wind- 
pipe and  the  disj)lacement  of  the  larynx,  the  stretching  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
spme,  and  effusion  on  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow,  may  be  observed  in  suicidal 
as  in  homicidal  hanging.  The  presumption,  however,  is  obviously  in  frivour  of 
the  latter,  when  these  violent  injuries  are  found  to  be  accompanied  by  fracture 
or  displacement  of  the  vertebne  of  the  neck,  and  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  not 
corpulent,  the  ligature  by  which  he  is  suspended  is  not  of  a  nature  likely  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  the  fall  of  the  body  has  not  been  great.  As  a  rule,  a  long  fall  in 
suicidal  hanging  is  rare.  Mr.  Clegg,  coroner  for  Boston,  informs  me  that  on  one 
occasion  he  held  an  inquest  in  a  case  of  suicidal  hanging,  in  which  the  deceased 
had  fixed  the  rope  to  the  top  of  a  beam  in  a  lofty  bam,  and  gave  himself  a  fell  of 
about  fifteen  feet.  The  face  of  the  corpse  had  an  expression  of  the  most  horrible 
agony,  and  the  tongue  was  protruded  and  bitten.  Hail  the  Ixxly  been  examined  the 
muscles  and  bones  of  the  neck  would  probably  have  l^een  foimd  much  injured. 
Injury  to  the  vertebra*  of  the  neck, — A  much-disputed  (|uestion  has  arisen  in 
medical  jurisprudence,  whether  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  can  become  fractured 
pr  diq[)laced  in  suicidal  hanging.  Most  medical  jurists  deny  the  possibility  of 
I  this  accident  occurring — the  displacement  or  fracture  of  these  vertebrae  being 
rarely  observed,  even  in  criminal  executions,  when  great  violence  has  been 
used  by  the  executioner.  So  fer  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  case  of  suicide  on 
record  in  which  such  an  injury  to  the  neck  has  been  found.  A  case  referred  to 
by  Petit,  which  was  left  to  the  decision  of  Dr.  Pf effer,  is  unsatisfactory,  because 
y  the  body  was  not  examined ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  act  was  really  one 
.  of  suicide  or  not.     !M.  Ansiaux,  of  Liege,  in  inspecting  the  body  of  a  woman 
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who  had  hanged  herself,  found  extravasated  blood  behind  the  first  two  vertebrae 
of  the  neck,  which  were  more  Avidely  separated  behind  than  usual.     On  re- 
moTing  these  vertelfne  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  spine  was  foimd  ruptured^ 
and  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  first  vertebra  (atlas)  so  stretched  that  the 
process  of  the  second,  was  completely  locked  against  the  articular  surface. 
The  perpendicular  and  oblique  ligaments  were  entire.     The  deceased  was  a 
stout  healtliy  person ;  when  discovered,  her  body  was  suspended  from  a  beam 
the  feet  being  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  fioor.    She  had  evidently  fallen 
with  considerable  force.     Tlie  case  of  this  woman  will  serve  to  show  that 
severe  injury  to  these  deep-seated  regions  of  the  neck  may  be  occasionally 
met  with  in  suicidal  hanging.     A  case  somewhat  similar  to  tliis  has  been  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Campbell  de  Morgan.     ('Lancet,'  August  10, 1844.)    A  mar- 
ried woman,  let.  50^  worn  out  and  exhausted  by  disease,  was  found  hanging 
quite  lifeless  from  the  rail  of  a  bed,  which  was  not  more  than  five  feet  eight 
inches  from  the  ground.    The  front  of  her  body  was  turned  round  towards  the 
bed,  the  head  thrown  forcibly  backwards — the. knot  of  the  ligature,  an  old  silk 
handkerchief,  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  under  side  of  the  chin.     Her 
heels  were  about  three  inches  from  the  ground — the  knees  being  on  a  level  with 
the  bed- frame,  and  resting  against  it.     The  Itody  was  seen  by  a  medical  man 
about  an  hour  after  it  was  cut  down.     The  featiu*es  were  perfectly  calm,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  congestion  about  the  f&ce :  it  was  pale,  and  in  all  respects 
natural.     There  was  no  lividity ;  the  eyes  were  neither  injected  nor  promi-. 
nent ;  the  tongue  was  pale,  lying  far  back  in  the  mouth,  and  without  any  mark 
of  indentation  from  the  teeth.     The  cord-mark  was  well-defined,  of  a  parch- 
ment colour,  dry,  brown  and  hard,  without  any  ecchymosis,  but  with  a  thin  line 
of  congestion  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  groove;  it  was  very  deep  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  just  over  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas,  probably  owing  to  the  head 
hanging  backwards.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  pale ;  the  lungs 
natural :  there  was  no  congestioti  of  the  large  veins  or  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart — the  two  ventricles  contained  about  an  equal  quantity  of  blood.    These 
appearances  show  that  death  was  not  caused  either  by  asphyxia  or  by  cerebral 
congestion.    Neither  the  windpipe  nor  the  great  vessels  of  tJie  neck  could  have 
sustained  any  pressure  or  constriction.    The  deep  muscles  over  the  second  and 
third  vertebra;  of  the  neck  were  ecchymosed ;  this  ecchymosis  extended  to  the 
flheath  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  on  the  left  side,  and  externally  to  the  sheath', 
there  was  a  large  efRision  of  blood  firmly  coagulated.   There  was  no  displace- 
ment of  the  second  or  other  vertebra*,  and  the  ligaments  were  somid ;  but  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  vertebra;  there  was  unusual  mobility,  as  if  they  had 
been  stretched.     In  this  case  the  body  was  not  heavy,  and  the  fall,  if  any, 
could  have  been  but  trifiing.    The  effusion  on  the  spinal  marrow  was  the  cause 
of  death ;  and  its  origin  was  suflUciently  explained  by  the  &lling  back  of  the 
head  and  sudden  bending  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.     Her  husband  and 
Mmily  were  in  an  adjoining  room,  but  heard  no  noise :  it  was  only  by  accident 
tliat  the  deceased  was  discovered. 

Circumstantial  evidence. — In  all  doubtful  instances  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  moral  and  circumstantial  evidence.  We  should  ascertain  whether  the  in- 
dividual had  been  previously  disposed  to  commit  suicide  or  not :  we  should 
olieerve  whether  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartments  had  been  secured  on 
the  inside  or  on  the  outside ;  whether  the  dress  of  the  deceased  is  at  all  torn  or 
discomposed,  or  his  hair  dishevelled ;  whether  the  attitude  of  the  lx)dy  is  such 
as  to  show  interference  after  death ;  whetlier  there  are  marks  of  blood  abouc 
the  body,  or  the  ligature,  or  in  the  room ;  whether  the  hands  are  bloody,  or 
present  marks  of  wounding  or  struggling ;  ^vhether  the  rope  or  ligatiu-e  corre- 
qwnds  to  the  impression  seen  around  the  neck ;  and  lastly,  whether  the  cord  is 
of  sufficient  streiigth  to  support  the  weight  of  the  deceased.   (^Caac  ol  Piuckurd^ 
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po8t^  p.  71.)     The  strongest  evidence  of  homicide  is  aften  found  in  the  atti- 
tude and  the  state  of  the  dress  of  the  dead  bodj :  it  may  or  maj  not  indi- 
cate interference  or  change  after  death  irreconcilable  witli  the  suppoaition  ol 
death  from  suicide  or  accident.   On  this  point  tlie  minutest  circumstance  may 
become  of  considerable  importance  as  medical  evidence.     When  there  are  in- 
dications of  violent  struggling,  the  dress  may  be  found  disordered,  unless  it 
has  been  smoothed  or  arranged  by  the  murderer  after  the  death  of  the  deceassd. 
{See  p.  72.)     There  may  of  coiurse  be  no  evidence  of  disorder  or  diacompo- 
Aure  of  the  dress,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  when  the  body  is  fairly  sui^iended. 
These  points  fall-,  it  is  true,  more  within  the  province  of  the  officers  of  justice 
than  of  a  medical  practitioner ;  but  the  latter  is  generally  the  first  who  is  calkd 
to  see  the  deceased,  and  therefore,  unless  sudi  &ct8  were  noticed  by  him  on  his 
visit,  they  might  often  remain  altogether  unknowm.     The  medical  opinion  of 
tlie  actuid  cause  of  death,  however,  must  l>e  based  only  on  medical  facta.   But 
circiunstantial  evidence  has  on  various  occasions  assisted  in  clearing  up  a  doubt- 
ful case.  Louis  states  that  on  removing  the  body  of  a  man  who  was  found  hang- 
ing, the  rope  was  observed  to  be-  stained  with  blood.    This  simple  circumstance 
led  to  furtlier  investigation,  by  which  it  was  discovered  that  the  person  had 
been  murdered,  and  his  body  afterwards  suspended.     The  presence  of  marks 
on  the  neck  indicative  of  strangulation,  such  as  the  cord  was  not  likely  to  have 
produced,  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  hanging  followed  death.    In  April 
•  1829,  a  boy  was  found  hanging,  perfectly  dead.     On  inspecting  tlie  body,  a 
round  ecchymosed  mark,  alxmt  the  size  of  a  dollar,  was  seen  on  the  forepart 
of  the  neck ;  and  near  it  were  several  impressions,  as  of  fingers  and  nails,  in 
the  surrounding  skin.     There  was  neither  depression  nor  ecchymosis  in  the 
course  of  the  cord.     The  inspection  left  no  doubt  that  die  deceased  had  died 
from  asphyxia.     It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  the  boy  had  been  first 
strangled,  and  afterwards  lianged.     In  another  case  the  body  of  a  man  was 
found  hanging  in  a  nx>m ;  it  was  so  suspended  from  a  hook  that  the  tnmk  was 
not  more  than  nine  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  legs  were  stretched  out  at 
length.    The  cord  was  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  but  loosely  passed  round 
the  neck.     Tlie  furniture  of  the  room  was  in  great  disorder,  and  some  marks 
of  drietl  blood  were  seen  on  one  part  of  the  floor.     The  right  side  of  the  head 
and  face  of  the  deceased  presented  several  excoriated  and  ecchymosed  marks. 
There  was  a  circular  impression  around  the  neck  produced  by  the  cord,  but  it 
was  entirely  free  from  ecchymosis.    On  the  left  side  a  little  alwve  this  impres- 
sion, there  was  a  strongly  ecchymosed  mark,  which  could  Ije  traced  round  to 
the  back  of  the  head.    BIoo<l  was  found  efHised  l>eneath  tliis  mark.    The  lungs 
presented  the  appearances  of  asphyxia,  but  the  examiners  referred  this  to  stran- 
gulation and  not  to  hanging,  considering  that  the  body  liad  l^een  suspended  after 
deatli  in  order  to  simulate  suicide.     The  circumstances  of  the  case  ap|)ear  to 
have  fully  justified  this  conclusion.   (  See  the  case  of  Piuckat^,  Stk  ant.ulatioh, 
postf  p.  72 ;  and  for  another,  in  which  some  doubt  existed  wliether  the  de- 
ceasetl  had  died  ])v  hanging  or  strangulation,  see  *  Eulenberg,  Viertelj.'  1872, 
1,  191),  21(5;  also,*  *Ann.  d^Hyg/  18<>7,  1,  104  and  4G().) 

T/ie  position  of  the  body, — Lastly,  it  has  been  contended  tliat  the  position  of 
the  dead  body  may  serve  to  distinguish  suicidal  from  homicidal  hanging.  This 
point  was  strenuously  argued  on  the  investigation  which  took  place  relative  to 
the  death  of  the  Prince  de  Condem  1880.  This  case  has  l)een  elsewhere  referred 
to  (vol.  1,  p.  83)  in  reference  to  the  time  at  which  death  pn»l)ably  took  place. 
It  requires  a  brief  notice  here,  as  it  involves  two  glaring  errors  in  medical  evi- 
dence on  death  from  hanging:  Ist,  that  a  person  cannot  die  from  hanging  when 
tlie  Innly  is  in  any  way  supported,  and  therefore  that  murder  must  have  l>een 
]K»rpetrated ;  2ndly,  tliat  in  all  cases  of  death  from  lianging,  the  mark  pn>- 
duced  on  the  neck  by  tlie  cord  or  ligature  must  be  discoloured  or  eixhymosed. 
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If  not  ccdijmcwed,  it  ie  asai^ed  that  death  muat  hare  taken  plitce  from  iwme 
other  c^nae,  and  tLe  body  liave  been  afterwarde  suspended  for  tbe  concealment 
of  dime.   On  the  27th  August  Fio.  m. 

1830,  the  Ftv«x  tie  Conde  was 
found  dead  in  his  bedruom, 
pmly  drewed,  hb  body  being 
Misp^ed  bom  the  fastening 
of  the  window-Bub  by  means 
of  a  linen  hasdkerchief  attach- 
ed to  a  cravat  which  he  was  in 
the  liabit  of  weaiing.  The  an- 
nexed engi»¥ing(Fig,  137)  will 
glTB  an  idea  of  the  position  in 
which  the  body  was  found.  The 
head  was  inchned  a  little  to  the 
chest,  the  tongne  was  congested 
and  protruded  from  the  mouth ; 
theface  was  livid,  amucousdis 
charge  issued  from  tlie  mouth 
and  nostrils,  die  bands  were 
ckncbed,  the  toes  of  both  feet 
touched  the  floor  of  the  room, 

the  heeU  were  elevated  and  the  Suid.i^  Huigiug.  Cw-i 
kiteeewere  partly  bentforward.  The  [wint  of  suspension 
halffeet&omthetioor.  The  legs  were  uncovered,  and  had 
npcm  them.  I'here  was  a  chair  near  the  deceased.  Five  medical  men — three 
of  them  eminent  experts,  Drs.  Marc,  Marjolin,  and  I'asquier — inspected  the 
body,  and  found  the  usual  appeaiwices  indicative  of  death  from  asphyxia. 
Tha«  were  no  marks  of  violence  al>out  it  beyond  thoge  which  might  liave  been 
produced  accidentally  by  the  chair  in  the  act  of  hanging.  There  was  no  natu- 
ral cause  of  death  in  the  body,  nor  any  appearance  to  indicate  that  there  had 
been  violeat  struggling  or  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  deceased.  On  the  up- 
3,  but 


Prlnn  de  Candj, 

alwut  six-and-»- 
slight  abra^ona 


tea  mark  jnoduced  by  the  lign 


per  and  lateral  port  of  the  neck  th( 
DoecchymoBts;  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck,  correspond- 
ing to  the  knot  of  the  cravat, 
there  was  a  depression  some- 
what deeper.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  _ 
1830,  1,  157.)  The  case  in- 
Tolvee  only  the  ordinary  details  '~ 
of  suicidal  Ikanging;  and  but 
that  the  deceased  was  a  prince, 
and  there  was  much  jwliUcal 
excitement  at  tbe  time,  the 
event  would  have  iiossed  un- 
noticed. It  was  contended, 
however,  that  be  had  been 
strangled  by  aaeassins,  and  his 
body  sfterwards  hanged.  The 
characters  presented  by  the 
mark  on  the  neck,  and  the 
erect  position  of  the  body  with 
the  feet  on  the  floor,  were  the 
chief  medical  points  on  which 
those  who  adopted  the  hypotheain  of  murder  rested  their  case.    Tnft  ewAe&'A 
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derivable  from  the  mark  on  the  neck  lias  been  elsewhere  conndered  (p.  40); 
and  with  regard  to  tlie  erect  poaition  of  the  body,  all  experience  is  against  those 
who  would  treat  this  as  negativing  etilcidnl  hanging.  If  there  is  anj  medico- 
legal fact  really  ascertained  respecting  asphyxia,  it  is  that,  in  order  that  death 
tiliould  take  place  from  hanging,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  body  should  be 
freely  and  perfectly  suspended.  In  his  report  of  the  above  oiae,  Dr.  Marc  quotes 
a  number  of  instances,  and  gives  illustrations  of  death  under  these  circum- 
stances. In  one  of  them  (Fig.  lS8)aman  committed  suicide  by  hanging  hinu^ 
in  a  prison-celt.  He  was  found  quite  dead,  nearly  in  a.  sitting  pomtion,  hU 
heels  resting  on  the  floor  and  his  body  being  only  a  foot  and  a-half  above  h. 
Fig.  139  represents  a  man,  ict,  40,  who  committed  suicide  by  suspending  him- 
self from  a  hook  above  his  bed.  When  found  he  was  in  a  kneeling  potdtioi) 
— hie  knees  being  only  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the  bed,  and  his  toes  resting 
iiponit.  {'Ann.  d'IIyg.'lS30, 1,201.)  Many  cases  have  lieen  since  recorded  in 
which  deatli  has  token  place  from  hanging  when  the  feet  were  in  contact  widi 
the  ground,  ur  the  persons  were  almost  sitting  or  reciunbent :  tliese  may  be  re- 
garded as  mLxed  cases  of  hanging  and  strangulation.  The  reports  of  elevot 
cases  of  suicidal  hanging  or  strangulation  which  I  collected  within  a  few  years, 
gave  the  folloidng  results:  in  three  the  bodies  were  found  nearly  recumbent; 
in  four  in  a  kneeling  posture — the  bodj-  being  more  or  leas  supported  by  the 
legs — and  in  four  the  persons  were  foiwd  sitting.  In  one  case  the  decesaed,  ■ 
prisoner,  was  foimd  hanging  to  the  iron  bar  of  the  window  of  his  prison,  which 
was  BO  low  that  he  was  almost  in  a  sitting  posture.  Theligatiurewhichhehad 
employed  was  a  cravat,  hut  (what  was  more  remarkable  in  the  case)  the  hands 
of  the  deceased  were  found  tied  by  another  handkerchief.  The  body  wns  wann 
when  discovered.  There  was  not  the  least  doubt  of  this  having  been  an  act  of 
^    jjg  suicide ;  yet,  as  the  reporter  of 

the  case  observes,  had  the  body 
been  found  in  an  un&equent^ 
8pot,the  discovery  of  the  hands 
tieil,  if  not  the  position,  would 
have  led  to  a  strong  suspicion 
of  murder.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  reporter,  the  deceased  had 
contrived  to  tie  his  hands  to- 
gether by  means  of  his  teeth. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg."  18.31,  1,  196; 
also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  18;(2.  1, 
410.)  Among  tlie  cases  col- 
lected by  Ksquirul  ia  the  fol- 
lowing:— Apattent  iuLaCha- 
riti  was  found  one  morning 
hanging  by  a  rope  which  was 
attached  to  the  head  of  his  bed. 
He1ia<l  fastened  ihifl  by  a  loop 
round  his  neck,  but  his  l>ody 
wus  so  siis])eiided,  that  when 
discovered  he  was  on  his  knees 
oy  the  side  of  his  bed.  There  are  one  or  two  simihir  instances  related  by  the 
same  author.  Jlr,  Webb  met  with  a  ease  in  which  a  msn  destroyed  himself 
while  lying  at  full  length  on  a  bed.  His  head  was  in  a  loop  f(>rmed  by  a 
leathern  strap  fastened  to  tlie  bed-post  (' Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Aug.  7,  IS52, 
p.  137).  The  following  case  fell  within  my  omi  knowledge  :— In  1832  a  man 
was  found  hanging  in  his  room,  with  his  knees  bent  forwards,  and  his  feet  rest- 
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ing  upon  the  floor.   He  had  evidently  been  dead  for  some  time,  since  cadaveric 
rigidity  had  ahready  commenced.  The  manner  in  which  this  person  had  com- 
mitted suicide  was  as  follows :  he  had  made  a  slip-knot  with  one  end  of  his« 
apron  (he  was  a  working  mechanic),  and  having  placed  his  neck  in  this,  he 
threw  the  other  end  of  the  apron  over  the  top  of  the  door,  and  shutting  the 
door  behind  him  he  had  succeeded  in  wedging  it  in  firmly.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment he  had  probably  raised  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  fall ;: 
in  this  position  he  died.     The  weight  of  his  1x)dy  had  already  sufficed  to  drag, 
down  a  part  of  the  apron,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  very  much  stretched.. 
The  deceased  was  in  the  position  in  which  the  l)ody  of  the  Prince  de  Conde- 
was  foimd  (p.  55),  and  the  depression  produced  by  the  ligature  on  the  neck, 
waa,  as  in  that  case,  nowhere  ecchymosed.  These  facts,  so  far  from  being  con- 
sidered to  n^ative  suicide,  were  treated  as  perfectly  in  accordance  with  it  I 
Dr.  WiUiams,  of  Norwich,  commimicated  to  me  a  similar  case  of  suicide  which 
occurred  in  September  1872 : — A  lady,  who  had  been  for  some  time  suffering 
&om  great  depression,  yrna  f oimd  dead  hanging  by  a  long  cloth  to  a  closed  door^ 
over  the  top  of  which  she  had  thrown  the  other  end  of  the  cloth  (knotted)  and 
then  shut  the  door  upon  it.     (For  another  case  by  Dr.  Albert  see  Henke's 
*  Zatachrift,'  1 843,  2,  50.)     Casper  reports  an  instance  in  which  a  man  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife  because  her  body  was  found  hanging  in  al- 
most an  erect  position  !  (*  Ger.  Leich.-Oeflfh.*  vol.  2, p.  92.)  Mr.  Make  (a  former 
pupil)  has  conmumicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  well-marked  case  of  sui- 
ci(kl  hanging  which  occurred  in  August  1852,  in  which  the  person  was  found 
nearly  in  a  sitting  posture.     A  man,  a;t.  21,  hanged  himself  by  a  silk  liand- 
kerchief  passed  through  a  ring  only  twenty-six  inches  from  the  ground.    Mr. 
Kake  saw  him  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  been  cut  down :  the  body  was 
([uite  warm.  When  first  seen,  the  man  was  lying  with  his  legs  extended  at  full 
length ;  the  handkerchief  was  drawn  tightly  round  the  throat  by  a  slii)-knot, 
and  his  face  was  directed  towards  the  ground.  Both  hands  were  firmly  clenched. 
There  was  a  well-defined,  nearly  circular,  and  much-indented  mark  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  corresponding  to  the  ligature.  The  ligature  was  drawn 
80  tightly  at  one  or  two  points  as  to  appear  almost  biuied  in  the  folds  of  the 
skin  about  the  neck.  There  was  much  ecchymosis  at  various  spots  in  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  some  abrasion  of  the  skin  at  two  or  three  points.     There 
was  swelling,  with  great  congestion  of  the  face.    There  was  no  escape  of  blood 
from  the  ears.  (For  other  cases,  with  illustnitions  of  the  jwsitions  of  the  body^ 
see  a  paper  by  M.  Tardieu,  *  Ann.  dllyg.'  1870,  1,  94.) 

Mr.  Becke,  coroner  for  Northampton,  has  fiumished  me  with  three  additional 

cases,  which  occurred  at  the  General  Asylum  for  Lunatics  in  1852.  In  the  first,. 

the  man  made  a  l(X)p  of  a  twisted  blanket  at  a  height  less  than  five  feot  fron* 

the  groimd,  and  then  kneeling  forward  strangled  himself,  the  feet  being  on 

the  ground  and  the  knees  nearly  touching  it.     The  fingers  were  not  clenched! 

Dor  contracted,  but  partially  bent.     There  were  no  marks  of  any  convulsive 

struggle  except  a  slight  bruise  on  the  wall.    In  the  second  case  the  man  hanged 

himself  on  a  l>eam :  the  legs  touched  the  groimd — the  hands  were  not  clenched. 

In  the  third,  the  patient  had  hanged  himself  by  moimting  on  a  shelf  in  a  loft^ 

fastening  his  neck-handkerchief  to  a  beam,  and  then  swinging  himself  ofF^ 

He  was  found  with  his  right  leg  susjiended  in  the  air,  whilst  his  lell  leg  was 

supported  by  the  shelf  on  which  he  had  been  standing.     His  right  hand  wa^ 

convulsively  clenched,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  habit  on  the  part  of  the 

deceased ;  the  left  hand  was  open,  and  the  fingers  only  slightly  bent. 

Remer  found  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  one  cases  of  suicidal  hanging,  in 
fourteen  the  l)ody  was  either  standing  or  kneeling,  and  in  one  instance  it  was 
in  a  sitting  postiu-e.     Dr.  Duchesne  has  published  an  accoimt  of  fifty-ei^Kt. 
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cases  in  which  the  suspension  of  the  Ixxly  was  partial — the  feet  or  trunk  being 
more  or  less  supported.  Twenty-six  of  these  cases  are  new.  The  reporter 
draws  the  conclusion  that  suicide  by  hanging  is  consistent  with  any  posture 
of  the  body,  even  when  resting  upon  the  two  feet.  (*  Ann  d*Hyg.'  Oct.  1845, 
2,  141  and  340.)  Further  evidence  need  not  l)e  adduced  to  show  how  un- 
founded is  that  popular  opinion  which  would  attach  the  idea  of  homicidal  in- 
terference to  cases  in  which  a  body  is  loosely  suspended,  or  in  which  the  feet 
are  in  contact  with  any  support.  We  ought  rath^  to  consider  these  facts  as* 
removing  a  suspicion  of  homicide ;  for  there  are  probably  few  murderers  who 
would  suspend  their  victims,  either  living  or  dead,  without  taking  care  tliat  the 
suspension  was  not  partial,  but  complete.  Besides,  the  facts  of  many  of  these 
cases  are  readily  explicable ;  thus,  if  the  ligature  is  formed  of  yielding  ma- 
terials, or  if  it  is  only  loosely  attached,  it  will  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
after  death,  and  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  floor,  which  they  might  not  have 
done  in  the  first  instance.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  )x>dy  lias  not 
altered  its  ]x)sition  after  suspension,  we  must  remember  the  &cility  with  which 
insensibility  comes  on,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  death  commonly  ensue<i 
in  this  form  of  asphyxia.     (See  *  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  44,  p.  85.) 

The  liinbs  secured  in  suicidal  hanging. — Qne  or  two  points  are  worthy  of 
notice  in  relation  to  this  medico-legal  question.  The  Imnds  or  1<^^  but  more 
commonly  the  former,  liave  been  foimd  tied  in  cases  of  imdoubted  suicidal 
hanging  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832,  1,  410) ;  and  yet  it  has  l>een  gravely  debated 
whether  it  was  possible  for  a  person  to  tie  or  bind  up  his  hands,  and  afterwards 
hang  himself  !  It  is  imnecessar}*^  to  examine  the  ingenious  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  against  the  possibility  of  an  act  of  this  kind  being  performed ; 
since,  among  many  cases  that  might  he  (quoted,  two  occurred  in  1848,  in  this 
metropolis,  where  the  persons  died  from  hanging :  the  act  was  suicidal,  and  the 
hands  were  found  tied,  in  both  instances,  with  a  silk  handkerchief.  A  third 
case  (xjcurred  at  Worcester,  in  December  1844,  in  which  the  deceased  tied  his 
wrists  with  a  silk  handkerchief ;  jmd  secured  to  this  were  two  flat-irons,  in 
order  to  increase  the  weight  A  remarkal>le  case  of  suicide,  in  which  the  hands 
and  ankles  were  tightly  seciu*ed,  has  l)een  ct)nimunicated  to  the  *  Medical 
Gazette '  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor  (vol.  45,  p.  388 ;  see  also  cases  in  *  Guy's  Hos- 
pital KeiK)rts,'  Oct.  1851).  In  another  case  of  suicidal  hanging,  a  liandkerchief 
f olde<l  was  found  pressed  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Suicides  sometimes  de- 
signeiUy  arrange  matters  so  as  to  create  a  susjMcion  of  murder.  Dr.  Heinrich, 
of  Gumbinnen,  relates  a  remarkable  fact  of  this  kind.  A  woman  was  found 
hanging  to  the  branch  of  a  tree— the  feet  not  touching  the  ground.  A  bundle 
of  decayed  loaves  was  found  projecting  from  her  mouth,  and  a  ticket  was  pinned 
to  her  right  phoulder,  on  which  there  were  the  following  words  in  pencil : — 
*  Three  of  us  have  committed  the  murder.  We  found  on  her  one  dollar  and 
fifteen  groschen.  She  only  prayed  for  her  two  children.' — There  was  not  the 
slightest  mark  of  violence  or  of  anything  like  resistance  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and  a  full  investigation  of  all  the  circiunstances  led  Dr.  Heinrich  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  was  really  an  act  of  suicide,  which  deceased  had  thus 
attempted  to  pass  off  jvs  murder.     (Casper's  *  Vierteljahraschrift,'  18G6,  2,  70.) 

Power  of  self-suspension.'-^lt  has  been  a  debated  (juestion,  whether  corporeal 
infirmitf/y  or  some  peculiarity  affecting  the  hands,  might  not  interfere  with  the 
power  of  a  person  to  suspend  himself.  This  question  can  be  decideil  only  by 
reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  the  case  of  the  Prince 
do  Condi',  it  was  alleged  that  he  could  not  have  hanged  himself,  in  consetjuence 
of  a  defect  in  the  i)ower  of  one  hand  :  it  was  also  said  that  he  could  not  have 
made  the  knots  in  the  liandkerchiefs  by  which  he  was  suspc»nded.  Alle- 
gations of  this  kind  appeiir  to  have  been  t(K)  hastily  made  in  this  and  other 
instances.     A  determined  purpose  will  often  make  uj)  for  a  great  degree  of 
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•eorporml  infinAitj ;  and  unless  we  zoake  full  allowance  for  this  in  suicide,  we 
ahall  always  be  exposed  to  error  in  dravring  our  conclusions.  Blindness  is  no 
obstacle  to  this  mode  of  perpetrating  suicide ;  and  in  reference  to  age^  suicide 
bj  hanging  has  been  perpetrated  by  a  boy  of  nine  and  by  a  man  of  ninety-seven 
jears  of  aga. 


8TEANGULATI0N. 


CHAPTER  55. 

CAUSE  OF  DEATH — APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH — WAS  DEATH  CAUSED  BV  STRANGU- 
LATION, OR  WAS  THE  CONSTRICTION  APPLIED  TO  THE  NECK  AFTER  DEATH  ? — 
3IARKS  OF  VIOLENCE — ACCIDENTAL  HOMICIDAL  AND  SUICIDAL  STRANGULATION. 

Strangniation, — Cause  of  Death, — Hanging  and  strangulation  are  usually 
treated  together,  and  some  medical  jurists  have  admitted  no  distinction  in  the 
meaning  of  these  terms.  In  hanging  the  plienomena  of  asphyxia  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  the  wepension  of  the  bod}'',  while  in  strangulation  asphyxia  mav 
he  induced  not  only  by  the  conatinction  produced  by  a  ligature  round  the  neck 
independently  of  suspension,  but  by  the  simple  application  oi  pressure^  through 
the  fingers  or  otherwise,  on  the  windpipe.  M.  Tardieu  considers  that  the  two 
modes  of  death  should  be  kept  distinct.  The  external  and  internal  appearances 
in  some  respects  differ ;  and  while  the  proof  of  death  from  hanging  leads  to  the 
strongest  jiresumption  of  suicide,  the  proof  of  death  from  strangulation  is 
•equally  presumptive  of  murder.  {Sur  la  Strangulation,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  185i), 
1, 107.)  This  medical  jurist  defines  *  strangulation  to  be  an  act  of  violence, 
in  which  constriction  is  applied  directly  to  the  neck,  either  around  it  or  in  the 
forepart,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  and  thereby  siiddenly  suspending 
re^imtion  and  life.^  This  definition  obviously  includes  hanging,  and  every  i>er- 
wa  who  is  hanged  may  be  said  to  be  strangled  ;  but  while  there  is  only  one 
method  of  producing  death  by  hanging,  there  are  various  methods  of  pro- 
ducing deaih  from  strangulation.  A  [ierson  may  be  strangled  by  the  use  of  a 
cofd,  band,  or  ligature  drawn  tightly  round  the  neck,  or  by  manual  violence 
to  the  front  of  the  neck,  whereby  respiration  is  prevented.  'I1ie  cause  of  death 
is  aq>hyxia  or  apnoea.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place  will  depend  on 
the  d^'ee  of  pressure,  and  the  completeness  with  which  the  act  of  breathing 
is  obstructed. 

M.  Faure  applied  a  ligature  forcibly  and  suddenly  to  the  neck  of  a  middle- 
sized  dog.  For  fifty-five  seconds  the  animal  did  not  appear  U)  suflPer ;  but  he 
suddenly  became  violently  agitated,  his  body  stiffened,  and  he  rolled  convul- 
sive! j  OR  the  ground.  A  bloody  froth  issued  from  his  nostrils  and  throat,  and  he 
made  frequent  and  violent  efforts  to  respire.  In  three  minutes  and  a  lialf  he 
was  dead.  In  a  second  experiment  an  elastic  tube  was  introduced  into  the  wind- 
pipe, which  admitted  of  being  gradually  closed  by  pressure.  The  animal  could 
hear  the  pressure  up  to  the  reduction  of  one-half  of  the  calibre  of  the  tube  ; 
hut  beyond  this  he  suffered  greatly,  and  when  the  pressure  was  increaseil  he 
had  convulsions.  The  dog  died,  in  great  suffering,  before  the  tube  was  com- 
I^tely  closed.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  I,  122.)  It  is  probable  that  human  beings 
die  more  quickly  than  animals,  especially  from  the  effects  of  manual  stran- 
gulation. A  sudden  and  violent  compression  of  the  windpipe  renders  a  ]>er6on 
powerJesB  to  call  for  assistance  and  give  alarm,  and  it  causes  almost  immediate 
insensibility  and  deaths  whhout  canvuMonB.     When  a  ligature  ot  baTid^<^  V& 
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used)  the  pressure  is  not  so  complete,  and  death  takes  place  more  slowly,  witb 
convulsive  movements.  The  circidiition  of  dark-coloured  blood  continues  for 
a  short  interval  (about  four  minutes),  as  in  other  cases  of  a8ph}'xia.  Owing' 
to  this  the  fece  and  lips,  in  cases  of  accidental  strangulation,  have  been  observed 
to  accjuirc  a  dusky  or  leaden  hue.  This  arises  partly  from  the  arrest  of  the  ciu*-^ 
rent  of  venous  blood  as  the  result  of  compression  of  the  vessels,  and  partly  from 
the  circulation  of  unaerate<l  blood.  There  is  a  fair  chance  of  recovery  if  the 
cause  of  constriction  is  removed,  and  air  is  |>ermitted  to  have  access  to  the  hm<2s, 
within  a  period  of  five  minutes :  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  no  great  me- 
chanical injur}'  has  been  done  to  the  muscles  and  vessels  of  the  neck. 

In  the  act  of  strangulation  a  much  greater  degree  of  violence  is  commonly 
employed  than  is  necessary  to  cause  death  ;  and  hence  the  marks  produced  on 
the  skin  of  the  neck  will  be,  generally  si>eaking,  much  more  evident  than  in 
hanging,  where  the  mere  weight  of  the  body  is  the  medium  by  which  the  wind- 
pipe is  compressed. 

I»0ST-M0RTEM    APPEARANCES. 

External  appearances, — The  appearances  after  death  are  similar  to  those  of 
hanging,  but  the  injury  done  to  the  parts  about  the  neck  is  commonly  greater. 
If  much  force  has  been  useil  in  producing  the  constriction,  the  windpipe,  with 
the  muscles  and  vessels  in  the  forepart  of  the  neck,  may  be  found  cut  or  lace- 
rated, and  even  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck  may  l>e  fractiu^d.  The  face  is  com- 
monly livid  and  swollen,  the  eyes  wide  ojxjn,  prominent,  and  congested,  and  the 
pujMlsare  dilated.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  dark- coloured,  and  protruded  ;  it  is 
sometimes  bitten  by  the  teeth,  and  a  bloody  froth  escapes  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  The  principal  external  signs  of  strangulation  are  seen  in  the  marks  on 
the  neck  produced  either  by  a  cord  or  manual  pressure.  M.  Tardieu  has  de- 
scribed another  appearance  which  might  \ye  overlooked.  This  consists  in  the 
presence  of  niunerous  small  8]X)ts  of  ecchymosis  upon  the  skin  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  conjunctiva;  or  membnmes  of  the  eyes.  These 
parts  present  a  dotted  redness,  which  has,  however,  been  met  with  in  other 
cases  besides  death  from  strangulation.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1859,  1,  125.) 

The  mark  on  the  neck  when  a  ligature  has  l>een  used,  is  commonly  descrilied 
as  a  depression,  wide  but  not  deep,  and  corresponding  in  its  cliaracters  to  the 
form  and  thickness  of  the  ligature  and  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  secured. 
Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  this  sui>[X)sed  correspondence 
when  the  ligature  is  not  forthcoming.  In  the  illustration  given  at  page  06, 
the  mark  round  the  neck  presented  the  aj)pearance  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  use  of  a  narrow  cord.  In  this  case,  however,  a  soft  silk  neckerchief 
was  the  means  of  constriction ;  and  a  ])eculiar  narrowness  of  the  mark  on  on* 
side,  as  seen  in  the  engraving,  was  owing  to  the  great  tightness  with  which  it 
had  been  dra>\Ti.  The  mark  or  impression  produced  by  a  ligature  is  generally 
circular,  fnnn  the  mode  in  which  the  pressiu-e  is  produced.  It  may  be  situated 
at  any  part  of  the  neck,  but  it  is  more  commonly  on  the  windpipe  below  the 
larynx.  In  manual  strangulation  the  marks  of  bruising  and  ecchymosis  will 
be  in  the  front  of  the  neck,  chiefly  about  the  larynx  and  below  it.  The  cir» 
cular  direction  of  a  mark  produced  by  the  ligature  is  not  an  absolute  indica- 
tion that  strangulation  has  taken  place  without  suspension  of  the  body,  since 
instances  have  been  related  where  a  circular  mark  has  been  observed  in  hang- 
ing (p.  51) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  degree  of  obliquity  may  occasionally 
exist  in  the  course  of  the  depression  produced  by  a  ligature  in  strangulation. 
A  medical  jurist  ought,  therefore,  to  weigh  nil  the  facts  connected  with  the 
position  of  the  Ixxiy,  and  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  ligature,  before  ha 
forms  an  opinion,  from  the  ai>pearances  presented  by  the  mark  on  the  neck> 
whether  the  person  has  been  hanged  or  not.   Greater  importance  is  to  be  at« 
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tached  to  the  liTidity,  ecchymosis,  and  abrasion  of  the  skin  in  the  course  of  the 

ligature,  than  to  the  circularity  or  obliquity  of  the  depression  produced  by  it. 

In  the  strangling  of  a  living  person  by  a  cord,  it  is  scarcely  possible  tliat  a 

murderer  can  avoid  producing  on  the  neck  marks  of  severe  injury,  and  in  the 

existence  of  these  we  have  evidence  of  the  violent  manner  in  which  death  has 

taken  place.   In  cases  in  which  great  violence  has  been  used  to  the  neck,  blood 

may  escape  from  the  mouth  and  nose.    It  is  a  matter  of  popular  belief  that  if 

there  is  no  wound  in  the  body  there  can  be  no  bleeding.    In  Reg.  v.  Millar 

(C.C.C.,  July  1870),  the  prisoner  was  cliarged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Huelin. 

One  of  the  circiunstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  crime  was  the 

large  amount  of  blood  which  had  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nose  as  a  result 

•of  the  act  of  strangulation.     The  evidence  left  it  clear  that  the  prisoner  had 

murdered  Mr.  Hudin  and  his  housekeeper,  and  hadendeavoiu'ed  to  conceal  the 

dead  badies.  He  had  packed  the  body  of  the  housekeeper  in  a  box,  and  recjuested 

ti  carrier  to  place  a  cord  round  it.    The  man  observed  that  fluid  blood  was  oozing 

from  the  box,  aud  that  there  was  a  large  stain  of  blood  on  the  floor  beneath. 

On  opening  the  box,  the  body  of  the  woman  was  found  inside.     There  was  a 

Cfird  tightly  tied  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  and  blood  had  escaped  from 

the  mouth  and  nose,  and  had  run  down  the  side  of  the  lx>x.     The  deceased 

had  been  strangled,  and  such  an  amount  of  force  use<l  in  the  tightening  of  the 

cord  round  the  neck,  as  to  lead  to  a  copious  efiusion  of  blood  from  the  mouth 

and  nose.  In  cases  of  asphyxia,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  the  blood,  owing 

to  its  liquidity,  continues  to  flow  for  some  time  after  death  from  any  lacerated 

wound  or  blood-vessel. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  be  strangled,  and  yet  the  ligature,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  sofi  and  of  a  yielding  natiu*e,  will  not  cause  a  perceptible 
depression  or  ecchymosis — ^scarcely  anything  more  than  a  slight  depression  of 
the  dcin.    If  we  except  cases  of  suicide,  such  a  condition  must  be  rare ;  because 
aflflailants  usually  produce  a  much  more  violent  constriction  of  the  neck  than 
is  necessary  to  ensure  the  death  of  a  person.   The  general  lividity  of  the  body, 
with  the  clenching  of  the  hands  and  swelling  and  protrusion  of  the  tongue 
between  the  lips,  are  more  marked  in  strangulation  than  in  hanging.     A 
thin  mucous  froth  tinged  with  blood  is  occasionally  found  in  the  air-passages 
in  both  cases.   In  some  instances  of  strangulation,  blood  has  escaped  from  one 
or  both  ears  during  the  act ;  but  this  is  not  a  usual  appearance.   In  two  well- 
marked  cases,  to  be  related  hereafter  (p.  72),  the  constriction  was  carried  to 
a  great  d^ree,  but  there  was  no  bleeding  from  the  ears.     The  late  Dr.  Geo- 
ghegan  informed  me  that  in  one  instance  of  suicidal  strangulation  which  he 
examined,  the  constriction  had  been  produced  by  a  riband,  and  the  violence 
applied  was  sufficient  to  produce  bleeding  from  one  ear :  on  dissection  this  was 
found  to  have  resulted  from  a  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  of  the 
ear.    There  was  no  froth  at  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  scarcely  any  lividity 
or  swelling  of  the  face.     It  was  further  observed  that  the  mark  on  the  neck, 
which  was  deep,  almost  disappeared  on  the  removal  of  the  ligatiu-e.     Sir  W. 
Wilde,  of  Dublin,  met  with  a  case  in  which  rupture  of  the  membrane  of  the 
dnun  of  the  ear,  with  efliision  of  blood,  was  caused  by  strangulation.  Bleeding 
from  the  ears,  as  a  result  of  rupture  of  this  membrane,  must,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  an  exceptional  appearance.     Dr.  Chevers  does  not  mention  it  as 
having  been  noticed  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  cases  which  he  has  collected 
in  his  Indian  experience,  although  bleeding  from  the  nostrils  had  been  ob- 
aenred.     (*  Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  1856,  p.  374.)     Without  rupture  of  the 
membrane  of  the  dnun,  blood  could  not  issue  from  the  ears,  and  in  order  that 
this  menbrane  should  be  ruptured,  certain  conditions  not  commonly  met  with 
are  required* 

Iniemal  4xpp€aranc€$. — ^In  a  c&ae  which  occurred  to  Dr.Eu\\eT,l\ie\KA'^  ot 
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a  womati  who  had  \yeen  homicidally  strangled  presented  the  fblluwiog  appear- 
ances. The  skin  of  the  head,  face,  neck,  and  chest  was  darker  than  natnral,. 
and  discoloured  underneath,  particularly  that  of  the  scalp.  The  brain  was  suf- 
fused with  dark  blood,  the  lungs  gorgeil  and  of  a  dark  colour,  the  bowels  of  a 
dusky-red  colour.  The  eyes  were  somewhat  protruded  and  bloodshot-,  the  lips 
swollen  and  darker  than  natiu^l,  the  tongue  slightly  protruding  between  the 
teeth,  and  froth  issuing  from  the  nostrils.  There  was  a  mark  o£  pressore  be- 
hind the  right  ear,  and  other  marks  on  the  neck  and  chest,  with  discolouration 
of  the  muscles.  (Chevers's  *  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  India,'  pp.  378,  387.)- 
In  a  case  of  suicidal  strangulation  which  (XK^urred  at  Liverpool  in  ld03,  the 
lK)dy  of  the  deccasc<l  >vas  found  dead,  cold,  and  rigid  about  seven  hoars  after 
he  had  been  seen  alive.  The  arms  were  flexed,  and  the  hands  raiseil  a  little 
above  the  breast.  Round  the  neck,  just  1>elow  the  cricoid  cartilage,  wasa  strip- 
of  the  deceased's  shirt  which  had  been  used  as  a  ligature :  it  was  tied  at  the 
back  of  the  neck.  There  i^-as  slight  ecch^nnosis  in  the  mark  l>entiat]i.  The  fsce 
had  a  dark -red  colour  dotted  with  spots  of  a  deeper  red.  The  conjunctiva 
Avere  ecch}Tnosed,  and  some  blood  liad  escaped  from  the  nose.  The  brain  wm 
congested,  and  much  fluid  efliise<l.  The  heart  was  empty  ;  the  lungs  were  deep 
in  colour  (congested).  (*  Lancet,'  Aug.  15,  1863,  p.  183.)  Many  of  the  cases^ 
of  strangulation  which  have  presented  themselves  have  been  too  superficially 
examined.  The  most  complete  account  of  the  ap])earances  is  tliat  given  by  M. 
Tardieu.  It  is  1>ased  on  obser\'ations  made  in  twenty-eight  inspections.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1851),  1,  132.)  The  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe  was. 
more  or  leas  reddened  from  congestion ;  sometimes  it  was  livid  or  of  a  dark- 
re<l  colour.  There  was  a  bloody  froth  extending  into  the  air-tubes.  The  state 
of  the  lungs  was  variable.  Contrary  to  what  is  generally  alleged  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  death  by  asphyxia,  M.  Tanlieu  found  these  organs  to  contain  but 
little  blood.  Sometimes  they  were  congested,  at  other  times  normal.  There 
were  ruptures  of  the  su[)erfi(:ial  air-cells  producing  patches  of  emphysema, 
which  were  seen  singly  or  in  groups.  This  condition,  wliich  was  rarely  al>- 
sent,  gave  to  the  surfiice  of  the  lungs  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with 
white  layers  of  thin  fiilse  membrane.  When  these  jiatchcs  were  ]mnctured,. 
air  escaped.  There  was  an  absence  of  that  condition  of  the  lungs  which  he  ol>- 
served  in  death  from  simple  suffocation — namely,  dotted  ecchymosis  on  the- 
surface,  immediately  below  the  investing  membrane  (the  pleura).  Through- 
out the  substance  of  the  lungs,  effusions  of  bhKxl  var}'ing  in  size  were,  how- 
ever, generally  found,  provided  an  early  inspection  of  the  l)ody  was  made. 
When  some  days  had  ela|)setl,  the  lungs  were  found  pale  or  congested,  without 
any  ecchymosed  or  mottled  appearance.  The  ruptured  air-cells  with  air  beneath 
them  were  still  visible  on  the  surface. 

The  heart  presents  no  uniform  ccmdition;  it  is  sometimes  quite  empty,  and 
at  others  it  contains  dark  fluid  blood.  The  brain  is  occasionally  congested,  but 
more  commonly  in  its  natural  state.  In  one  instance  blood  was  foimd  effused 
on  the  brain,  but  this  is  an  imusual  ap]>earance.  It  has  also  been  stated  tluit  a 
congested  state  of  the  sexual  organs  l>oth  in  males  and  females  ivas  one  of  the 
appearances  connected  with  strangulation,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed  by 
careful  observers.  M.  Tardieu  met  with  nothing  to  call  for  notice  in  this  re- 
8i>ect  in  the  muneroua  cases  which  he  examined.  The  involuntary  discharge 
of  forces,  urine,  and  seminal  fluid,  describe<l  as  one  of  the  characters  of  death 
by  hanging,  may  equally  occur  in  death  from  strangulation.  No  importance 
can  }ye  attached  to  this  as  a  sign  of  death  from  asphyxia  in  any  form.  It  fre^ 
fpiently  occurs  in  sudden  and  violent  death  from  any  cause,  and  thei-e  are  many 
instances  of  death  from  asphyxia  in  which  it  is  not  observed.  Among  the  oc- 
casional ap|H>arances  of  violent  strangulation  may  l^e  mentioned  injury  to  the 
windpi|)c  and  the  muscles  of  the  neck  aroimd  it.  One  case  in  which  the  rings 
of  the  windpipe  were  spiit  as  a  result  of  pressure,  vraA  commumcated  to  me  by 
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Dr.  Inman  of  Liverpool.     Several  iustances  of  laceration  and  rupture  of  the 
windpipe  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Chevers.    (Op.  cit.  ]>p.  381,  384.)   In  one  instance 
the  oflsiiied  thyroid  cartilage  had  been  broken  and  forced  inwards,  causing  suf- 
location.     In  Reg.  v.  O'Brien  (Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1857),  a  case  of  al- 
leged murder  by  strangulation,  the  cartilage  of  tlic  '\vindpii>e  was  broken ;  and 
in  the  case  of  Pinckard  (p.  71),  the  windpipe  was  broken  longitudinally. 
In  reference  to  iiuctnres  of  the  larynx,  see  Casper,  *  Klinischc  Novellen,'  18(58, 
p.  497.    In  sn8))ected  homicidal  stmngulation  it  is  always  proper  to  examine- 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  for  narcotic  poison.    In  all  cases  the  cord  or  liga> 
ture,  if  forthcoming,  should  be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  dotennine 
whether  it  l)cars  ujKm  it  marks  of  blotxl,  or  whether  hair  or  other  sul>stanccs 
are  adhering  to  it.    A  portion  of  it  should  be  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  identi- 
fication. In  two  instances  of  homicidnl  strangidation,  the  ligatures  found  round 
the  dead  bodies  were  pn)ved  to  correspond  with  iK)rtion8  of  the  same  material 
ftmnd  in  the  possession  of  the  persons  who  wore  charged  with  the  murders* 
In  removing  the  ligature  from  the  neck,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  8eciu*ed  should 
i)e  mjticed,  as  this  may  be  a  feet  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  allegation 
«^  niicide.  Some  instructive  cases  of  this  form  of  asphyxia,  by  M.  Toulmouche, 
will  be  found  in  the  *  Ann.  <rHyg.'  18«8,  I,  193. 

The  medico-legal  questions  relative  to  strangulation  are  of  the  same  nature- 
as  thofle  whicli  have  been  already  considered  in  treating  of  hanging.  Thus,, 
in  examining  the  body  of  a  person  suspected  to  have  been  strangled,  we  may 
be  rerpiired  to  answer  the  following  cpiestions  : — 

Was  death  caused  by  strangulation^  or  was  the  constricting  force  applied 
to  the  neck  after  death  ? — Medical  jurists  liave  hitherto  considered  that  the 
internal  appearances  throw  no  light  upon  this  question.  This  opinion  prob- 
ably arose  from  the  &ct  that  inspecticms  have  not  been  made  until  some  days 
after  death,  when  the  peculiar  appearances  of  strangulation  have  l>cen  merge<I 
in  those  of  putrefaction.  The  state  of  the  lungs,  however,  may  be  considered 
as  characteristic.  It  would  be  impossible  by  the  applic*ati(m  (»f  a  ligature 
pound  the  neck  of  a  dead  body,  to  produce  rupture  of  the  air-cells  on  the  sur- 
fik-e  of  tlie  lungs  and  effusions  of  blood  in  their  substance.  The  state  of  the 
eyes  and  of  the  inside  of  the  lar3mx  and  windpijx)  in  persons  who  have  been 
strangled  could  not  be  imitated  by  any  constriction  of  the  neck  after  death  : 
n(»  bloody  muccms  froth  would  be  found  in  the  windpipe  or  air-tubes. 

The  erterwa/ appearances  have  however  been  considered  to  furnish  moreac- 
itirate  means  of  distinction.  Although  the  condition  of  the  neck  generally  pelds. 
the  strongest  evidence,  it  will  be  projwr  to  seek  for  that  appearance  of  dotted 
mlness  or  ecchymosis  in  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  descril)ed  by 
Tanliea.    Tlie  state  of  the  eyes,  as  to  their  prominence  and  the  congestion  of 
the  membranes,  as  well  as  the  jwsition  of  the  tongue,  should  also  be  examined* 
Tlie  ecchymosis  about  the  depression  on  the  neck,  when  a  ligtUure  has  >)een 
employed,  witli  the  accompanying  swelling  and  lividity  of  the  face,  are  phe- 
nivmena  not  likely  to  be  simulated  in  a  d^  l)ody  by  the  a])plication  of  any 
degree  of  vicdence.    When  the  constriction  is  pnKluced  within  a  few  minutes 
after  death,  an  ecchymosed  depression  may  result;  but  it  is  improbable  that 
there  should  be  any  lividity  or  swelling  of  the  countenance.    The  experiments, 
■•f  the  late  Prof.  Casper,  referred  to  in  the  section  on  Hanging  (p.  44),  bear 
directly  uprm  this  question.    He  determined,  f n)m  his  observations,  that  when 
the  constricting  force  was  not  applieil  to  the  neck  imtil  six  hours  after  deaths 
the  mark  indicative  of  vital  strangulation  could  not  be  produce<l.     The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  his  experiments  on  strangulation  in  the  dead  l)ody : — 
1.  Six  hours  after  death  a  double  cord  was  tightly  dra^\ii  around  the  neck 
»»f  a  female,  V>elow  the  larynx.    On  the  following  morning  the  cord  was  loc>s- 
ened,  and  the  neck  examined ;  there  was  no  jwrticular  appearanee.    \»JW\v 
the  skin  had  aasamed  its  naturnl  pottition,  the  ]>art  wlicre  the  cord  \\ai\.  \^ccw 
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placed  was  scarcely  distinguishable. — 2.  A  man  died  of  apoplexy,  and  thirteen 
hours  after  death  a  cord  was  drawn  as  tightly  as  ])088ible  around  the  neck, 
alx)Ye  the  larynx.  Six  hoiu*s  afterwards,  on  examining  the  neck,  a  soft  im- 
pression, easily  removed  by  pressure,  was  perceptible.  There  was  no  disco- 
louration  nor  any  other  change  to  be  discovered  in  the  skin. — 3.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  death  a  double  cord  was  very  tightly  drawn  around  the  nedc  (»f 
a  male  subject.  On  examination  the  next  day,  there  was  a  slight  double  de- 
pression, but  no  coloiu"  nor  any  other  i>erceptible  change.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  on  another  subject,  with  similar  results. — 4.  The  last  experiment 
was  on  th^  body  of  a  child,  about  one  year  and  a  lialf  old.  On  the  day  after 
<leath  a  small  cord  was  tightly  drawn  and  secured  around  the  neck.  Twenty- 
foiu"  hours  afterwards  a  slight  bluish-coloiu*ed  mark  was  perceived :  it  was 
quite  superficial,  but  sufficiently  distinct  to  strike  the  eye.  On  cutting  into 
the  skin  there  was  not  any  blood  effused  beneath.  We  learn  from  these  ex- 
periments, that  when  the  attempt  to  simulate  strangulation  in  a  dead  body  is 
not  made  until  six  hours  at  least  have  elapsed,  there  is  no  risk  of  confound- 
ing the  mark  thus  produced  with  that  which  is  formed  when  the  violence  is 
applied  to  a  living  person.  It  is  probable  that,  so  far  as  eccht/mosis  is  con- 
cerned, if  the  attempt  were  made  after  an  hoiu*  or  two  hours  had  elapsed,  none 
would  be  produced ;  and  with  regard  to  the  nhn-eccht/mosed  mark,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  could* be  produced  after  three  or  four  hours.  These  periods, 
it  must  be  remembered,  cannot  be  determined  with  positive  certainty:  the 
results  would  probably  var}',  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  body 
had  cooled. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  imder  what  circumstances  an  attempt  to  simulate 
strangulation  in  a  recently  dead  body  could  be  made,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  suspicion  upon  an  innocent  person  connected  with  the  deceaiaed. 
When  an  individual  has  been  murdered,  it  is  not  likely  that  tlie  murderer 
would  attempt  to  produce  the  appearances  of  strangulation  on  a  body  after 
death,  imder  the  idea  of  concealing  his  crime ;  for  strangulation  is  in  most 
cases  an  actual  result  of  homicide,  and  is  rarely  seen  as  an  act  of  suicide.  In 
the  absence  of  ecchjTnosia  from  the  neck,  it  will  be  difficult  to  form  an  opinion, 
unless  from  circumstantial  evidence.  (See  case,  *  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1848,  1,  444.) 
It  ipust  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  may  not  ahvays  be  an  ecchy- 
mosed  circle ;  for  a  i>erson  may  be  strangled  by  the  application  of  pressure 
to  the  windpipe  through  the  medium  of  the  finger-nails,  or  of  any  hard  or  re- 
sisting substance.  The  ecchymosis  in  such  a  case  will  be  in  detached  spots  or 
patches.  In  the  absence  of  all  marks  of  violence  round  the  neck,  we  should 
be  cautious  in  giving  an  opinion  which  may  affect  the  life  of  an  accused  party; 
for  it  is  not  ])robable  that  homicidal  strangulation  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  production  of  some  appearances  of  violence  on  the  skin  over  the  larynx 
or  windpij)e.  It  is  doubtful  whether  strangulation  can  ever  take  place  without 
some  mark  being  found  on  the  neck  indicative  of  the  means  used.  The  bare 
lK>ssibility  of  death  being  caused  in  this  manner,  without  leaving  any  appre- 
ciable trace  of  violence,  must  be  admitted ;  although  the  admission  scarcely 
applies  to  those  cases  which  re^iuire  me<lico-legal  investigation.  Suicides  and 
miu-derers  generally  employ  much  more  violence  tlian  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destruction ;  hence  detection  is  easy.  But  if  a  soft  and  elastic  l)and 
were  applied  to  the  neck  with  a  gradually  reflated  force,  it  is  possible  tliat 
a  person  might  die  strangled,  without  any  external  sign  l)eing  discovered  to  in- 
dicate the  manner  of  his  death.  Indian  siu^eons  inform  us  that  the  Thugs,  and 
otlier  robl>ers  met  with  in  India,  arc  thus  accustomed  to  destroy  their  victims 
with  the  dexte7'ity  of  practised  murderers.  A  case  involving  this  question  of 
strangulation  without  marks  of  violence  on  the  neck,  yy»s  tried  in  France,  and 
from  the  medical  evidence  decided  in  the  affirmative.  (*  Gaz.  Med.'  9  Mai 
Jif^46,  p.  37b,)   The  medical  witness  should,  however,  be  prepared  to  consider 
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whether,  in  the  absence  of  any  mark,  death  might  not  hare  proceeded  from 
another  canae,  and  leave  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  law  to  decide  from  cir- 
cnmfltances  in  favour  of  or  against  the  prisoner.  There  is,  I  conceive, 
nofthing  to  justify  a  medical  witness  in  stating  that  death  has  proceeded  from 
^tiangiilfttion,  if  there  should  be  no  appearance  of  lividity,  ecchymosis,  or  other 
viol^Qce  about  the  neck  or  face  of  the  deceased.  Congestion  in  the  orphans  of 
geneiaiion  is  an  appearance  which  it  would  not  be  safe  to  take  as  evidence  of 
death  from  strangulation.  The  state  of  the  countenance  alone  will  scarcely 
warrant  the  expression  of  an  opinion ;  for  there  are  many  kinds  of  death  in 
irluch  the  features  may  become  livid  and  distorted  from  causes  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  application  of  external  violence  to  the  throat,  unless  accom- 
pmied  by  other  wdl-marked  signs  of  this  mode  of  death.  So  again,  the  eyes 
ind  tongue  may  be  protruded  as  a  result  of  putrefactive  changes.  Let  not  a 
witness^  then,  lend  himself  as  an  instnunent  for  the  condemnation  of  a  person 
against  iHiom  nothing  but  a  strong  suspicion  from  circumstances  may  be  raised, 
4Bid  where  medical  evidence  is  imable  to  furnish  any  distinct  and  conclusive 
proo&  of  death  from  strangulation.  This  caution  is  especially  necessary  in 
ie£erence  to  the  inspection  of  bodies  which  are  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  A 
medical  man,  already  provided  with  a  theory  of  the  cause  of  death  by  the 
discovery  of  a  rope  or  other  means  of  constriction,  may  easily  arrive  at  the 
conduBOQ  that  death  has  taken  place  from  strangulation.  The  absence  of  the 
usual  confirmatory  appearances  in  the  body  may  be  ascribed  to  decomposi- 
tion, and  tliose  caused  by  decomposition  may  be  set  down  to  strangulation  ! 
When  there  is  obvious  mechanical  violence  to  the  neck,  such  as  fiacture  of 
^  larynx  or  windpipe,  with  laceration  of  the  muscles  beneath,  and  a  visible 
such  as  a  cord,  a  ligature,  or  manual  pressure  would  produce,  a 
opinion  may  be  fairly  given  in  spite  of  putrefaction.  But  when,  in  a 
putrefied  body,  indistinct  marks  on  the  neck,  or  patches  of  discolouration,  are 
relied  upon  as  evidence  of  homicide,  there  is  great  risk  of  a  serious  medical 
mistake.  See  on  this  question  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Byrne  (Dublin,  Aug. 
1842,  at  p.  115,  Vol.  I.),  and  of  Reg.  v.  Makaig  (Kingston  Winter  Assizes, 
1863,  p.  118,  Vol.  I.).  For  an  accoimt  of  the  appearances  presented  by  a 
atiangled  body  thirty-eight  days  after  interment,  see  Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der 
8.  A.^  1842,  1,  235;  and  2,  310. 

In  cases  of  alleged  drowning,  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  ask  a  medical 
witness  how  far  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  has  been  influenced  by  the 
discovery  of  the  dead  body  in  or  near  water.  In  cases  of  alleged  strangula- 
tion a  similar  question  may  be  put  in  reference  to  the  discovery  of  a  rope  or 
Kgatnre  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  or  in  the  a{)artment  in  which  the  dead 
body  is  foimd.  A  medical  opinion  should  rest  upon  the  clear  and  obvious  effects 
produced  on  the  neck,  and  on  the  structures  below  the  skin,  and  not  upon  the 
mere  presence  of  a  cord  or  ligature.  This  might  be  put  round  the  neck  of  a 
dead  body  or  near  to  it,  for  a  malicious  purpose.  The  act  of  strangulation 
iiiould  be,  medically  speaking,  as  distinctly  provable  without  the  production 
of  a  rope,  as  the  act  of  stabbing  without  the  production  of  the  knife  which 
inflicted  the  stab.  If  these  principles  are  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  practice 
policemen  would  be  as  competent  as  medical  experts  to  give  evidence  of  the 
cause  of  death  in  cases  of  alleged  strangulation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  all  marks  of  violence  on  the  l)ody  of  a 
supposed  strangled  person  should  be  accurately  noted,  as  the  questions  respect- 
ing them,  however  slight,  are  material.  The  witness  ^^'ill  be  expected  to  state 
whether  they  were  inflicted  before  or  after  death :  if  before,  whether  they  were 
snflicient  to  account  for  death,  or  whether  they  were  such  as  to  be  explicable 
on  the  sapposition  of  an  accidental,  suicidal,  or  homicidal  origin.  It  should  be 
observed  whether  there  exist  anj morbid  changes,  sufficient  to  account  Iot  ^e^\\\* 
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in  either  o£  the  three  gretkt  cavities  of  the  body,  as  this  kind  erf  eridencs  maji 
be  essential  in  the  progress  of  the  case.  In  reference  to  femalee,  whether  chil- 
dren or  adtilta,  the  surgeon  should  not  n^lect  to  examine  the  sexu&l  orgtns — 
to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  marks  of  violation.  Cases  have  occurred  in 
which  rape  has  been  perpetrated,  and  strangulation  resorted  to  for  the  purpose- 
of  concealing  the  crime. 

Was  the  itrangidation  the  rteuU  of  accident,  tuicide,  or  homicide  7 — Stran- 
gulation, like  hanging,  is  owaaionally  the  result  of  accident,  but  the  occurrence 
may  be  looked  tipon  as  rare.  When  the  body  is  not  suspended,  it  is  commonly 
more  in  the  power  of  a  person  to  assist  himself,  and  escape  from  the  constric- 
tion;  hence  accidental  stisnguLitinn  is  less  frequent  than  accidental  hanging. 
A  few  instances  of  accidental  strangulation  are  on  record.  One  is  reported  by 
the  late  Dr.  Gordon  Smith.  The  subject  was  a  boy,  who  was  accustomed  to 
move  about  with  a  heavy  weight  suspended  by  a  striug  round  his  neck.  One 
day  he  was  foimd  dead  in  a  chair :  the  weight  appeared  to  have  slipped,  and 
to  have  drawn  the  cord  tightly  roimd  the  forepart  of  his  neck.  In  June  1839, 
a  girl  was  accidentally  strangled  iu  the  following  manner :  she  was  employed  in 
carrying  fish  in  a  basket  at  her  back,  supported  by  a  leathern  strap  paaung 
round  the  front  of  her  neck,  above  her  shoulders.  She  was  found  d^id,  sit- 
ting on  a  stone  wall ;  the  basket  had  slipped  off,  probably  while  she  was  rest- 
ing, and  had  thus  raised  the  strap,  which  had  firmly  comj)ressed  the  windpipe. 
A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Watson  ('  On  Homicide'),  la  November  1864, 
I  saw  the  folloti'ing  case  in  Guy's  Hospital.  A  boy,  Kt,  1-1,  while  working  in 
a  bctory  was  cauglit  by  a  silk  neck-tie  in  the  band  oi  an  engine,  and  his  neck 
was  by  this  drawn  down  against  one  of  the  revolving  shafts.  The  silk  hand- 
kerchief being  knotted  and  tightly  twisted  round  his  neck,  hia  throat  was  firmly 
compressed  for  about  one  minute.  The  tie  was  then  cut.  As  a  result  of  the 
strangulation,  he  became  black  in  the  &tce,  and  blood  escaped  from  his  mouth 
and  ears.  He  was  insensible  for  six  or  seven  minutes  after  the  ligature  had 
been  removed.  He  then  revived  and  was  able  to  speak,  but  could  not  hold  up 
bis  liead.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  soon  afterwards,  he  was  senuble :  hia 
facewaspale,  his  lips  were  livid,  his  eyessuffused,  and  the  conjunctiva!  injected. 
He  breathed  without  difficulty,  and  only  complained  of  pain  when  he  moved 
his  head.  There  was  a  deep  circular  depression  round  his  neck  over  the  wind- 
Fig,  no.  pipe,  and  the  skin  was  much  lacerated 
and  bruised.  The  mark  a  b,  iu  the 
engraving.  Fig.  140,  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  on  the 
side  represented.  The  circumference 
of  the  neck  was  twelve  inches,  while 
the  inner  circimiference  of  the  hand- 
kerchief which  compressed  the  neck, 
was  only  eight  inches.  From  this  dif- 
ference it  will  be  |iercoived  that  the 
neck  sustained  a  ver)'  strong  compres- 
sion, which  accotmts  for  the  flow  of 
blood  from  the  mouth  and  ears. 

The  iMiy  informed  me  that  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  he  felt  no  pain : 
he  had  a  sense  of  choking,  and  then 
became  inflensible.  For  at  least  one 
minute  no  air  reached  the  lungs.  He 
recovered,  and  left  the  hospital  in  about  eighteen  days.  The  &cta  of  this  case 
confirin  the  observations  of  Casper  and  others  on  the  rapidity  with  which  ia- 
oensibility  cornea  on  from  compression  of  tlie  windpipe. 
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As  a  general  rule,  cases  of  accidental  strangulation  present  no  difficulty  to 
a  medical  junst,  proyided  the  relations  of  the  body  to  surrounding  objects 
and  the  compressing  force  have  not  been  disturbed.  (If  possible,  a  photograph 
or  drawing  ^ould  be  made  at  once  of  the  position  of  the  body  and  the  sur- 
rounding objects.)  Should  the  body  have  been  removed  from  the  place  in 
which  it  was  first  discovered,  or  the  ligature  taken  from  the  neck,  we  can  only 
establish  a  presumption  of  accident  from  the  description  given. 

When  a  charge  of  murder  is  instituted  against  a  person,  an  attempt  is  not 
mifrequently  made  by  counsel  for  the  defence,  to  Ediow  the  probability  that 
the  deceased  might  have  fallen  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  have  be- 
come accidentally  strangled,  either  by  a  tight  cravat  or  by  some  foreign  sub- 
stance exerting  pressure  on  the  windpipe.  If  we  admit  the  possibility  of  an 
occurrence  of  this  nature,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  existence  of  other 
more  probable  modes  of  death,  nor  should  we  allow  our  judgment  to  be  so 
swayed  as  to  abandon  what  is  probable  for  that  which  is  merely  possible. 

Suicidal  strangulation. — This  mode  of  suicide  must  be  regEuxled  as  of  ex- 
tremely rare  occurrence,  and,  except  under  particular  circumstances,  impos- 
sible.   The  possibility  of  an  individual  strangling  himself  was  for  a  long  time 
denied  by  medical  jiurists ;  for  it  was"  presumed  that  when  the  force  was  ap- 
plied by  the  hand,  all  power  would  be  lost  as  soon  as  the  compression  of  the 
windfnpe  commenced.     This  reasoning,  which  is  physiologically  correct,  is,^ 
however,  only  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  windpipe  is  voluntarily 
compressed  by  the  fingers.     When  a  person  determined  on  suicide  allows  the 
windpipe  to  be  compressed,  by  leaning  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  on 
a  cord  passed  round  his  neck  and  attached  to  a  fixed  point,  he  may  perish  in 
this  manner  almost  as  readily  as  if  he  had  hanged  himself;  for  insensibility 
and  death  will  soon  supervene.   In  the  chapter  on  Hanging,  it  was  stated  that 
suicides  were  often  found  with  their  bodies  in  close  contact  with  the  ground ; 
asd  cases  were  described  in  which  strangulation  was  accomplished  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  while  the  suicide  was  in  a  sitting  or  kneeling  posture  (pp. 
55, 66.)    On  other  occasions,  the  peculiar  disposition  or  nature  of  the  ligatiu:^ 
lias  enabled  a  person  bent  on  suicide  to  strangle  himself  mthout  much  diffi- 
culty. An  instance  is  related  by  Orfila,  in  which  two  cravats,  that  were  twisted 
several  times  roimd  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  who  ^vas  discovered  lying  on  his 
bed,  had  efiectually  served  the  purpose  of  self-destruction.    ('  M6d.  Leg.'  vol. 
2,  p.  389.)     Sometimes  strangulation  has  been  suicidally  effected  by  a  rough 
conl  passed  repeatedly  round  the  neck,  and  tightened  by  being  pulled  with 
each  hand.     The  nmnber  of  coils  woidd  still  cause  some  pressure  to  be  ex- 
erted even  when  the  grasp  was  relaxed  by  death.  (See  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,' 
Oct.  1851.)  Other  cases  are  related,  in  which  suicides  have  succeeded  in  stran- 
gling themselves  by  tightening  the  ligature  with  a  stick  (see  case  by  Mr.  Thorp, 
*  Guy ^s  Hospital  Reports,'  Oct.  1851);  or  when  the  ligature  was  formed  of 
thick  and  rough  material,  by  simply  tying  it  in  a  knot.    A  young  female  of 
Montevrin,  in  the  Canton  of  Lagny,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  bed,  lying 
on  her  face,  with  a  woollen  garter  passed  twice  roimd  her  neck,  and  secured 
in  front  by  two  simple  knots,  strongly  tied  the  one  on  the  other.     The  body 
was  in  an  incipient  state  of  putrefaction,  but  still  there  was  a  mark  correspond- 
ing to  the  ligature.  This  was  shallow,  of  a  slight  greenish  colour,  especially  in 
front,  and  presented  here  and  there  ecchymosed  spots ;  posteriorly  the  mark 
was  scarcely  visible.     The  face  was  livid  and  swollen  :  a  quantity  of  bloody 
mucus  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.     The  lips  were  livid :  the  tongue 
was  protruded,  and  firmly  compressed  between  the  teeth :  the  body  presented 
over  the  trunk  and  limbs  patches  of  ecchymosis.  On  cutting  into  the  mark  on 
the  neck  there  was  no  extravasation,  neither  itas  there  any  apparent  injury  to 
the  deep-seated  muscles  or  adjacent  parts ;  the  lungs  were  gorged  Yflt\xYA.oQ&^ 
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Ijut  the  other  viscera  presented  no  particular  appearance.  The  medical  exa- 
miners gave  it  aa  their  opinion  that  the  deceaaed  had  died  from  apoplexy  re- 
sulting horn  Btrangulation.  They  stated  that  the  head  was  not  examined,  and 
they  judged  that  apoplexy  whb  tne  cause  of  death  from  the  condition  of  the 
face.  A  more  important  question  was,  whether  the  strangulation  was  soicidal 
or  homicidal.  There  wns  some  reason  to  suspect  the  latter,  and  indeed  a  person 
was  pointed  out  as  the  probable  murderer ;  but  a  rigorous  medical  inveedga- 
tion,  relative  t^}  the  state  of  the  body  and  clothes,  as  well  as  numerous  colla- 
teral circumatances,  satis^torily  established  that  this  was  really  an  act  of  k1& 
-destruction.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  440 :  see  also  a  case  by  Dr.  Simeons, 
Henke's  '  Zdtschrift,'  1843,  1,  335.) 

Sometimes  the  appearance  of  the  mark  on  tfae  neck  will  allow  us  to  establish 
a  slight  presumption  for  or  against  homicide.  In  homicidal  strangulation,  from 
the  unnecessary  violence  used,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  skin  much  ecchy- 
mosed,  lacerated,  or  excoriated,  and  the  deep-seated  parts,  such  as  the  muscles 
and  vessels,  as  well  as  the  windpipe  itself,  more  or  less  bruised,  lacerated,  or 
«xtensively  injured.  Such  a  d^ree  of  violence  is  not  commonly  to  be  expected 
in  tuicidal  strangulation. 

The  mark  on  the  neck  has  furnished  evidence  of  this  mode  of  deatli,  even 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  all  evidence  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Dr.  ScbUppel  of  Tiibingen  describes  a  case  in  which  he  was  able  to 
verify  the  fact  of  strangulation  after  the  burning  of  the  body.  In  August 
1A69,  a  fire  took  place  in  a  cottage  in  which  there  were  at  the  time  a  man  and 
liis  wife  with  a  stepson  (nt.  10)  and  a  new-bom  in&nt.  The  man  escaped 
with  the  in&nt,  and  said  that  his  wife  and  stepson  had  left  the  house  be^re 
the  fire.  This  was  proved  to  be  a  falsehood :  their  dead  bodies  were  discovered 
mnchbumt,and  the  carbonized  remuns  were  coUected  and  buried  in  one  coSn. 
A  suspicion  of  incendiarism  and  murder  arose,  and  the  bodies  were  exhumed 
thirteen  days  after  the  burial  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  SchUppel. 
The  body  of  the  wife  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  fire  that  no  satisfac- 
tory medical  evidence  could  be  obtained  from  it.  The  parts  not  entirely  burnt 
were  much  putrefied  in  both.  On  examining  the  burnt  remnins  of  the  boy, 
there  was  a  horizontal  mark  or  depression  encircling  the  greater  part  of  the 
neck,  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide  and  presenting  a  smooth  surface  quite 
distinct  from  the  broken,  blistered  and  carbonized  akin  above  and  below  it 
(Fig.  141).  The  width  of  the  mark  in  the  middle  of  the  neck  (the  nape),  where 
Fix.  141.  it  was  most  superficial,  was  about 

a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  on  each 
side  of  the  neck  where  the  prea- 
_  sure  had  1)een  greatest  it  was 
'  three-fifths  of  an  inch.  The  depth 
of  the  mark  at  the  sides  n-as  one- 
eigiith  of  an  inch.  This  became 
less  aa  it  appitiached  the  nape, 
where  it  waa  reduced  to  one-fif- 
tieth of  an  inch.  On  examining 
the  remains  of  the  burnt  head  and 
face,  it  was  found  that  the  akul! 
was  fractured  and  that  the  tongue 
protruded  remarkably  from  the 
mouth.  Between  the  larynx  and 
lower  jaw,  there  whs  a  depression 
such  as  might  have  been  caused 
by  a  cord  or  ligatiwi — but  the 
mark  was  not  bo  clear  or  distinct  as  that  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  bones 
of  the  body  were  bnjten  and  displaced. 
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From  this  ocmdition  of  the  neck  and  tongue  Dr.  SchUppel  drew  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  boy  had  died  from  strangulation,  and  that  Uie  ligature  had  been 
applied  to  the  neck  while  the  boy  was  living,  and  had  been  burnt  with  the 
body  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  2,  140).  Dr.  SchUppel  found  by  ex- 
perixnent  that  when  a  ligature  was  drawn  tightly  and  left  on  a  de<id  body  sub- 
mitted to  fire,  it  ior  a  time  protected  the  depressed  portion  of  skin,  and  although 
ultimately  consumed,  it  allowed  the  part  compressed  to  retain  the  smoothness 
observed  in  this  case.  When  the  ligature  was  applied  with  all  the  force  re- 
quired to  produce  strangulation,  but  removed  before  the  application  of  iire,  the 
appearances  of  the  depression  or  mark  were  lost  when  fire  was  applied,  ovring 
to  the  swelling  and  blistering  of  the  skin.  The  man  accused  of  this  double 
crime  alleged  in  defence  that  a  beam  might  have  fallen  and  produced  the  mark 
observed  on  the  neck ;  but  this  would  not  explain  the  facts.  The  protrusion 
of  the  tongue  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  strangulation  of  a  living  person. 

The  man  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  stepson,  and  a 
few  days  afterwards  he  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself  while  in  prison. 
He  had  set  fire  to  the  house  after  the  muroer,  in  order  to  conceal  the  double 
crime.  The  burnt  neck  of  the  boy  with  the  mark  upon  it  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Tubingen. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cauntesa  of  Goerlitz  (vol.  1,  p.  704),  whose  body  was  de- 
stroyed by  burning,  the  tongue  protruded  from  the  mouth,  thus  indicating 
death  by  strangulation.  See  also  a  case  by  Mr.  Jackson  (vol.  1,  p.  689),  in 
which,  m  spite  of  the  bmning  of  the  body,  some  of  the  appearances  of  stran- 
gulation were  foimd. 

Supposing  the  marks  of  fingers  or  finger-nails  to  exist,  the  presumption  is 
m  favour  of  homicide,  as  also  in  all  cases  where  the  actual  cause  of  strangula- 
tion is  not  at  once  apparent  on  the  discovery  of  the  body.  Suicides  are  not 
likely  to  strangle  themselves  in  any  other  manner  than  by  a  ligatiu'e  applied 
circularly.  If  the  ligature  be  still  around  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  knot  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  case ;  if  tied  in  two  or  three 
knots  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  presumption  is  assuredly  in  favour  of  homi- 
cide. Then,  again,  the  natiu'e  of  the  ligature  should  be  attended  to.  Suicides 
generally  employ  for  ligatiu-es  those  articles  of  dress  which  belong  to  them  and 
are  nearest  at  huid, — such  as  handkerchiefs,  stockings  or  garters.  Some  medi- 
cal jurists  have  attempted  to  limit  the  varieties  of  suicidal  strangulation  ;  con- 
tending that  when  a  subject  is  found  strangled  in  any  other  way  than  in  one 
of  those  arbitrarily  laid  down  by  them  as  essential  to  suicide,  it  is  evidence  of 
murder.  The  fact  is,  cases  as  yet  are  few,  and  each  new  instance  of  suicidal 
strangulation  presents  us  with  something  novel  in  the  means  of  its  accom- 
plishment: a  sufiicient  proof,  therefore,  that  wo  ought  to  be  cautious  how  we 
decide  these  questions  by  hastily  preconceived  rules. 

The  mode  in  which  the  notorious  criminal  Oreenacre  attempted  to  destroy 
himself  by  suicidal  strangulation  presented  some  novelty ;  and  certainly  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  methods  which,  according  to  some  medical  jurists,  suicides 
ought  on  these  occasions  to  adopt  1  In  March  1837,  while  he  was  confined  at 
a  station-house,  he  was  found  by  an  inspector  who  entered  the  room,  lying  on 
the  floor  with  a  handkerchief  drawn  tightly  around  his  neck  by  means  of  a  loop, 
into  which  he  had  inserted  his  foot.  When  first  seen  his  face  was  livid  and  he 
was  apparently  dead :  the  handkerchief  was  cut,  and  bleeding,  with  other  means 
of  resuscitation,  was  employed  with  success.  The  manner  in  which  General 
Pichegru  was  found  strangled  in  prison  gave  rise  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  mur- 
der, merely  from  the  singularity  of  the  method  adopted.  The  ligature  which 
he  employed  was  found  tightened  around  his  neck  by  means  of  a  stick,  which 
had  been  twisted,  and  then  fixed  behind  one  ear :  there  was  no  lividity  of  the 
face.  It  was  contended  that  Napoleon  L  had  caused  the  General  to  \>e  BXnraxL^edi 
or  saffbcated,  and  that  the  ligature  iras  afterwards  applied.     The  cvidcii^ft  oi 
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this  having  been  an  act  of  homicide  is  very  weak ;  and,  so  iar  as  the  medical 
circimistances  extend,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  an  act  of  suicide. 
The  only  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  this,  in  the  opinion  of  some  jurists,  was 
the  employment  of  a  stick  for  the  purpose  of  tightening  the  ligature ;  but 
there  are  at  least  two  similar  cases  on  record,  in  which  a  suspicion  of  murder 
could  not  be  entertained :  one  of  these  is  referred  to  by  Metzger  (Op.  cit.  p.  309  ), 
and  I  have  recorded  another  in  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  for  October  1851. 
There  may  be  disease,  such  as  paralysis  or  deformity  in  one  or  both  of  the 
arms,  which  may  render  it  impossible  for  a  person  to  tie  a  ligature  around  his 
own  neck.  The  only  caution  here  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  we  do  not  push 
this  doctrine  of  incapability  too  fer.  When  there  is  a  fixed  resolution,  many 
apparent  impossibilities  may  be  overcome  by  a  person  bent  on  suicide.  The 
following  case  is,  in  this  respect,  instructive : — A  middle-aged  woman  was 
brought  into  the  Hotel-Dieu,  Paris,  in  March  1883,  labouring  imder  such  a 
degree  of  mental  excitement  as  almost  to  amount  to  insanity.  Soon  after  her 
admission  she  destroyed  herself  by  strangulation.  The  nurse,  in  going  round 
the  ward,  saw  her  lying  at  the  side  of  tiie  bed  with  her  head  hanging  out.  Upon 
examination  it  was  foimd  that  she  was  quite  dead,  and  that  there  was  a  silk 
handkerchief  around  her  neck.  The  handkerchief  had  been  carried  twice  round 
the  neck  and  then  tied  in  front.  The  eyes  and  eyelids  were  strongly  reddened 
and  swollen.  The  mark  of  the  ligature  around  the  neck  was  deep,  ecchy- 
mosed  and  partially  excoriated :  the  brain,  though  a  little  congested,  "was 
healthy.  The  other  organs  presented  no  appearance  calling  for  notice.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1833,  2,  153.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  this  instance,  in  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  suicidal  strangulation,  the  deceased  had  lost  four 
fingers  of  her  right  hand,  so  that  this  member  had  been  from  an  early  period 
of  but  little  service  to  her ;  nevertheless  she  contrived  to  tie  the  cravat  round 
her  neck  with  great  firmness  and  dexterity.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  had  her 
body  been  found  in  a  suspicious  locality,  a  plausible  opinion  of  homicidal  stran- 
gulation might  have  been  formed  from  the  maimed  condition  of  the  hand. 
This  case,  then,  will  serve  to  convey  a  proper  caution  in  drawing  inferences  as 
to  acts  which  persons  labouring  imder  any  corporeal  infirmity  are  capable  of 
performing  when  they  make  attempts  on  their  own  lives. 

Although  the  cases  just  related  show  that  suicidal  strangulation  may  be 
effected  under  imexpected  circiunstances,  yet  in  a  case  of  murder  by  strangula- 
tion, it  would  not  be  easy  to  simulate  suicide  :  it  would  at  any  rate  require 
great  skill  and  premeditated  contrivance  on  the  part  of  a  murderer  so  to  dis- 
pose the  body  of  his  victim,  or  to  place  it  in  such  a  relation  to  surrounding 
objects,  as  to  render  a  suspicion  of  suicide  even  probable.  Thus,  if  the  cord  or 
ligature  should  be  found  loose  or  detached, — if  the  ecchymoas  or  mark  in  the 
neck  should  not  accurately  correspond  to  the  points  of  greatest  pressure, — if, 
moreover,  the  means  of  constriction  were  not  evident  when  the  body  was  first 
discovered  and  before  it  had  been  removed  from  its  situation,  there  would  be 
fair  groimds  for  presiuning  that  the  act  was  homicidal.  In  cases  in  which 
strangulation  has  resulted  from  a  compression  of  the  windpipe  by  the  fingers, 
and  where  there  are  fixed  ecchymosed  marks  indicative  of  dh-ect  manual  vio- 
lence, we  have  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  murder ;  for  neither  ac- 
cident nor  suicide  could  be  iffged  as  affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their 
presence. 

Homicidal  strangulation, — Strangulation  occasionally  comes- before  our 
Courts  of  law  as  a  question  of  murder :  and  when  a  person  has  been  tried  upon 
a  charge  of  this  kind,  the  circumstances  have  been  commonly  so  clear  as  to 
render  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  one  of  a  simple  nature.  Difficulties,  how- 
ever, have  occasionally  arisen,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  cases  of  the 
Queen  Y,  Taylor  (York  Lent  Assizes,  1842),  the  Queen  r.  Oreek  (Salisbury 
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Lent  Assizes,  1842),  the  Queen  v.  Reynolds  (Central  Criminal  Court,  Dec. 
1842),  and  the  (iueen  v.  Fowles  (Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1841).  In  Reynold 
case  it  -was  left  uncertain  by  the  medical  evidence  whether  death  was  due  to 
strangulation  or  malicious  exposiure  to  cold ;  and  as  the  indictment  only  charged 
the  former  act,  the  prisoners  were  acquitted  I  For  a  full  report  of  a  case  in 
which  the  question  was  whether  the  deceased  had  committed  suicide  by  hang- 
ing, or  had  been  strangled  by  her  husband,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  *  Cor- 
mack's  Journal  *  for  1844,  p.  344.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  a  verdict 
of  *  not  proven ; '  but  there  could  be  no  medical  doubt  of  his  guilt.  A  case  of 
alleged  murder  by  strangulation  {Commonwealth  v.  Flannagan)  will  be  found 
reported  in  the  *  American  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,'  Oct.  1845,  p.  389. 

Among  important  cases  of  murder  by  strangulation  which  have  been  brought 
to  trial  in  this  country,  there  are  two  in  which  I  was  required,  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown,  to  invetsdgate  the  circmnstances,  and  give  evidence  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  death  took  place,  as  well  as  to  assign  the  medical  reasons  which 
led  to  the  inference  that  the  deceased  persons  could  not  have  died  by  their  own 
hands.   For  a  full  report  of  one  of  these  cases  (Reg.  v.  Drorf/,  Essex  Lent  As- 
^ixea,  1851),  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  Oct.  1851. 
The  deceased,  a  young  woman,  was  found  lying  upon  her  face  strangled,  with 
a  rope  cmled  three  times  round  the  lower  part  of  her  neck  :  the  two  inner  coils 
(involving  the  windpipe)  being  tight  and  the  outer  coil  loose,  the  end  of  the 
cord  being  placed  loosely  near  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased,  which  was  raised 
towards  it.   The  length  of  the  free  portion  of  cord  was  not  sufficient  to  allow 
of  the  deceased  grasping  it,  and  tightening  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
the  great  amount  of  violence  found  on  the  neck.  The  windpipe  was  flattened 
and  its  canal  completely  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of  the  two  inner  coils  of 
rope.  Admitting  tiiat  a  person  could  diaw  one  coil  so  tightly,  he  could  not  re- 
tain the  power  of  drawing  a  second  with  equal  force,  and  after  this  a  third. 
Fleischmann's  experiments  prove  that  pressure  on  the  trachea,  sufficient  to  flat- 
ten it,  is  attended  with  instantaneous  insensibility  and  loss  of  power  (p.  37, 
also  case  at  p.  66).   In  Drory^s  case  too  much  was  done  :  one  coil  might  have 
left  the  question  of  homicide  doubtful — three  coils,  so  drawn,  were  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  suicide.   The  prisoner,  a  man  of  good  8t>cial  position,  was 
strenuously  but,  at  the  same  time,  fairly  defended  by  able  coimsel ;  but  the 
evidence,  medic^  and  circumstantial,  clearly  traced  the  crime  to  him,  and  he 
was  convicted.   Most  of  the  reported  cases  of  suicidal  strangulation  published 
by  writers  on  medical  jurisprudence  were  read  at  the  trial  in  open  coiu't,  and 
the  details  compared  with  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution ;  but  all  admitted 
of  a  satis&ctoTy  explanation.   Two  medical  witnesses  appeared  for  the  defence. 
They  were  called  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  deceased  might  have  destroyed 
herself;  but  the  cases  within  their  own  experience,  which  they  adduced  to  sup- 
port their  opinion,  were  so  entirely  different  in  the  details  that  they  merely 
showed  the  possibility  of  suicide  by  strangulation,  and  not  that  suicide  was  pos- 
sible or  probable  in  the  case  under  investigation. 

In  the  other  case  (Reg.  v.  Pinckard^  Northampton  Lent  Assizes,  1852),  it 
was  proved  that  deceajsed  was  found  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  corner  of  her  room 
on  the  floor,  with  a  narrow  tape  round  her  neck,  hung  loosely  and  singly  over 
a  small  brass  hook  aboiit  three  feet  above  her  head.  Her  clothes  were  placed 
smoothly  under  her,  and  her  hands  were  open  and  stretched  out  by  her  side.  The 
annexed  engraving.  Fig.  142,  taken  from  a  plan  of  the  room  soon  after  the  murder, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  body.  There  was  a  severe  bruise  over  the 
right  eye,  and  there  were  marks  of  blood  on  the  tape,  as  well  as  on  the  floor  and 
wall  of  the  room  at  a  distance  from  the  body.  There  wius  a  stain  of  fresh  blood 
on  the  knot  of  the  tape  where  it  passed  over  the  hook,  and  there  was  no  blood 
on  the  hands  of  the  deceased.    The  windpipe  for  c:^x)Ut  an  inch  and  a\i«M  ^«a 
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Ucerated  longitudinsUj  in  its  rings,  and  there  was  «  deep  circular  nuirk  roun J 
the  neclt  in  the  courae  of  the  doubled  tape,  as  if  either  from  gre«t  preflnire- 
applied  by  some  pereon,  or  from  the  weight  of  the  suspended  body.  The  latter 
hypothesis,  so  £sr  aa  the  ti^ 
ruund  the  aeclc  was  concerned^ 
was  untenable.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  did  not  weigh  prabably 
lees  than  120  pounds,  while  the- 
tape  found  round  her  neck  broke- 
with  a  weight  of  49  pounds : 
hence  the  deceased  could  not 
liave  been  freely  suspended  by  it.. 
Apart  from  this  the  injuriea  to- 
tlie  parts  about  the  neck,  includ- 
ing the  longitudinal  fracture  of 
the  windpipe  were  not  such  as  the 
tsipe  could  have  produced  as  a  re- 
sult of  partial  suspension  in  the 
position  in  which  the  deceased'a 
body  was  found.  The  noose  had 
~  '^  been  bo  placed  that  the  greatest 
\  pressure  was  on  the  back  of  the 
\  ueck,  and  the  least  in  front,  where 
\  the  greatest  amount  of  mechaui- 
calinjury  WHSBctuallydone.  The 
deceased  had  been  strangled  probably  by  manual  violence  in  tlie  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  by  the  use  of  a  ligature  drawn  tightly  by  the  hand.  The  body 
was  then  looped  up  with  the  double  tape.  These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  smooth  arrangement  of  the  clodies,  the  severe  marks  of  violence  on  the 
iKtdy  (inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  suicide),  and  the  marks  of  blood  and 
struggling  in  the  room,  proved  that  there  had  been  homicidal  interference; 
and  the  crime  was  brought  home  to  the  prisoner  by  a  serieaof  moral  and  cir- 
cumstantial proo&  inconsistent  with  her  innocence  and  only  consistent  with  her 
guilt. 

In  directing  attention  to  the  circumstantial  evidence,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  dress  of  the  deceased  might  be  torn  or  discomposetl,  a  fact  indicative  of  a 
violent  struggle,  and,  cfeleris  pariims,  incompatilile  with  suicide;  but  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  evidence  of  murder,  as  in  Piiu:l-ar<r»  case,  may  be 
obtained  by  finding  a  smooth  and  undisturbed  state  of  the  dress,  as  well  as 
attitude  of  the  body.  In  fact,  whosoever  attempts  ti)  imitate  suicide  under  such 
a  form  of  murder  must,  when  the  &cts  are  properly  investigated,  inevitably 
fail  in  his  object.  The  assassin  either  does  too  little,  or  he  dues  too  much.  The 
woman  who  committed  the  murder  in  Pincl'anTs  case  had  been  a  niirac  in  an 
infirmary.and  accustomed  to  lay  out  dead  bodies.  After  the  murder  she  appears 
to  have  carried  out,  unthinkingly,  her  i)nifeBsional  experience,  by  smoothing 
the  clothes  under  the  body,  placing  the  legs  at  full  length,  the  arms  out  straight 
by  the  side,  and  the  hands  open  and  laid  out !  Such  a  condition  of  the  bodj' 
was  quite  inexplicable  on  the  sujjpoddon  of  suicide,  considering  the  amoimt  of 
violence  which  must  have  attended  the  act  of  strangulation.  In  the  case  of 
Drori/,  the  criminal  had  attempted  to  make  tlie  death  appear  like  an  act  of 
suicide  by  placing  the  lower  end  of  tlie  rope  near  the  liand  of  tlic  deceased : 
but  he  selected  tlie  hfi  liand  when  the  deceased  was  right-handed,  and  he  did 
not  leave  enough  rope  free  from  the  neck  for  either  hand  to  grasp  in  order  to 
produce  the  violent  constriction  of  the  neck  caused  by  the  two  inner  coils. 
Both  of  these  criminals  confessed  their  crimes  before  execution.  Other  reports 
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of  cases  of  alleged  death  from  homicidal  strangulation  will  be  found  in  the 
*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  41,  p.  295,  and  vol.  44,  p.  1084. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  in  this  place,  the  frequent  occurrence  within  a  recent 
period  of  what  are  called  *  Garotte  robberies.^  The  system  of  murder  normally 
jmrsued  by  the  Thugs  in  India  appears  to  have  been  imported  into  England, 
and  many  lives  have  been  destroyed  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  in  large 
towns  by  the  employment  of  strangulation  for  the  purpose  of  robbery.  In 
spite  of  some  convictions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  criminals  set 
&e  law  at  defiance.  The  rigorous  proof  required  of  facts,  which  under  these 
assaiilts  can  rarely  admit  of  direct  proof,  confers  complete  impunity  on  the 
assailants.  The  attack  is  made  during  darkness :  the  person  is  seized  by  the 
windpipe  from  behind,  or  a  bandage  is  thrown  aroimd  his  neck ;  and  this  is 
suddenly  tightened,  while  accomplices  are  engaged  in  perpetrating  robbery. 
The  nature  of  the  assault  by  pressure  on  the  windpipe,  renders  it  impossible 
to  give  an  alarm  or  call  for  assistance.  The  person  assaulted,  if  he  should 
recover,  is  seldom  able  to  identify  an  assailant :  he  is  attacked  from  behind,  is 
rendered  immediately  senseless  and  powerless,  and  can  rarely  offer  any  resist- 
ance. Recovery  or  death  in  such  cases  depends  on  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds, 
more  or  less,  during  which  the  constriction  of  the  neck  is  continued — on  the 
d^pree  of  constriction,  and  the  age,  sex,  and  strength  of  constitution  of  the 
person  assaulted.  An  attempt  at  strangulation,  as  in  garotting,  besides  inflict- 
ing serious  local  injury  to  the  windpipe  and  other  parts  near  to  it,  may  cause 
a  state  of  insensibility  which  may  continue  for  some  hours.  There  is  severe 
pain  in  the  throat,  with  difficulty  of  speaking  and  swallowing,  and  if  the  larynx 
is  seriously  injured  there  may  be  loss  of  voice.  Dumbness,  however,  is  not 
one  of  the  secondary  symptoms ;  and  loss  of  voice  is  usually  only  temporary 
during  the  pressure.  By  the  24th  and  25th  Victoria,  c.  100,  s.  14,  it  is  enacted, 
inter  alia,  that  *  whosoever  shall  attempt  to  drown,  suffocate,  or  strangle  any 
person,  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  shall,  whether  any  bodily  injviry  be 
effected  or  not,  be  guilty  of  felony  ;  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  three  years,  ...  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years.'  As  the  intent  in  these  cases  is  to  perpetrate  robbery, 
and  not  murder,  another  section  (21)  has  been  framed,  for  the  prevention  of 
the  crime  of  garotting :  *  Whosoever  shall,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  attempt 
to  choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle  any  other  person,  or  shall,  by  any  means  cal- 
culated to  choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle,  attempt  to  render  any  other  person 
insensible,  imconscious,  or  incapable  of  resistance,  ^vith  intent,  in  any  of  such 
cases,  to  enable  himself,  or  any  other  person,  to  commit,  or  Avith  intent  in  any 
of  such  cases  thereby  to  assist  any  other  person  in  committing  any  indictable 
offence,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any 
term  not  less  than  three  years,  ...  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,'  &c.  From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  cases  it  is  obvious 
that  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  stringent.  The  lex  talionts  carried  so  far  as  to 
half-strangle  the  criminal  would  afford  a  much  better  protection  to  the  public, 
and  would  have  in  it  something  of  a  retributory  character. 

Marks  of  violence, — It  may  be  inquired  whether  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body,  or  blood-stains  on  the  clothes,  furniture,  or  in  the  apartment,  do  not 
afibrd  strong  evidence  of  homicidal  strangulation.  The  answer  is — if  the  marks 
of  violence  are  such  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  arisen  from  any  acci- 
dent before  death,  or  that  they  could  not  2X)8sibly  have  been  self- inflict^,  they 
afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  miurder.  But  the  cases  wherein  so  positive  an 
answer  can  be  returned  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  is  not  always  in  our  power 
to  distinguish  accidental  or self-inftictcd  from  homicidal  violence*,  an^i  N\e  «Ltfe 
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always  bound  to  look  to  the  probability  of  accident,  or  of  jn-evious  attempts 
at  suicide  being  the  source  of  those  personal  injuries  which  may  be  apparent 
on  a  strangled  body. 

In  the  following  case,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Campbell  of  Lisbum,  the 
marks  of  injury  to  the  neck  clearly  established  homicidal  strangulation.    The 
dead  body  of  an  old  man,  set.  70,  was  found  lying  in  a  potato-field  adjoining 
his  house,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1842.     His  femaily  consisted  of  a  son,  the 
eon's  wife,  and  a  male  servant,  brother  to  the  son's  wife.     The  deceased  had 
gone  to  gather  potatoes  for  the  servant,  who  was  digging.  On  its  being  known 
to  their  neighbours  that  the  body  had  been  found  in  the  field,  suspicions  were 
excited  that  his  death  had  resulted  from  violence.    An  inspection  of  the  body 
■was  ordered.  On  opening  the  skull  a  large  quantity  of  dark  fluid  blood  escaped, 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  greatly  congested,  the  sinuses  or  large  veins 
were  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  brain  itself  was  also  congested.     Several  clots 
of  blood  were  observed  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  some  over  the  surface  of 
the  brain.     In  the  chest  the  limgs  were  fiUed  with  dark  fluid  blood,  the  air- 
cells  were  ruptured,  and  there  was  conaderable  emphysema  (diffusion  of  air). 
The  right  side  of  the  heart  was  distended  with  dark  blood.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  l?ut  the  lining-membrane  of  the  stomachy 
which  was  about  half  filled  with  potatoes,  was  congested.     On  the  neck,  over 
the  left  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  there  was  a  dight  mark  of  a  creacentic 
form,  with  a  corresponding  though  slighter  mark  on  the  opposite  side.     On 
removing  the  skin  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  seen  inunediately 
beneath  the  marks,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles.     On  removing  this, 
the  left  side  of  the  cartilage,  which  was  ossified,  was  found  much  depressed, 
and  traversed  by  a  fracture  nearly  an  inch  in  length.     From  the  general  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  body,  together  with  the  injury  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  an  opinion  was  given  that  death  had  arisen  from  manual  strangula- 
tion— and,  from  the  particular  form  of  the  external  marks  over  the  neck,  by  a 
left  hand.     Several  witnesses  were  examined,  who  proved  that  the  deceased 
and  the  servant  were  on  bad  terms,  the  deceased  having  threatened  to  dismiss 
the  servant,  and  that  before  they  had  gone  to  dig  potatoes,  the  servant  said  he 
would  be  revenged  of  his  master.  The  ser\'ant  was  committed  for  trial  at  the 
assizes.     One  of  the  magistrates  present  desired  that  the  prisoner  might  l>e 
requested  to  throw  a  stone,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  he  was  left-handed,  which 
he  did  with  the  left  hand.     At  the  trial  the  sister  of  the  prisoner  swore  tliat 
she  saw  her  brother  strangling  the  old  man,  and  several  witnesses  proved  tliat 
he  had  maltreated  the  deceased  on  many  previous  occasions.     The  counsel  for 
the  defence  advocated  the  prisoner's  case  so  well,  and  proved  the  sister  to  be 
of  so  bad  a  character,  that  the  jiuy,  having  some  doubt  as  to  her  veracity,  ac- 
quitted him.     Dr.  Campbell  forwarded  to  me  the  ossified  larynx,  which  was 
fractured,  as  above  described,  evidently  by  great  manual  violence.     For  the 
account  of  another  case  by  Dr.  Keiller,  in  which  fracture  of  the  larynx  Avas 
properly  regarded  as  a  strong  feet  in  favour  of  homicidal  strangulation,  see 
*Edin.  Med.  Journal,'  Dec.  1855,  p.  527. 

There  may  l^e  several  marks  on  the  neck,  but  then  the  person  may  have 
tried  to  strangle  himself  more  than  once.  The  throat  may  be  cut — ^there  may 
be  a  deep-seated  stab  or  gunshot  wound,  involving  some  of  the  important 
organs  of  the  body — or  poison  may  be  found  in  the  stomach ;  but  in  a  purely 
medical  point  of  view,  how  are  we  to  know  that  the  deceased  did  not  actually 
make  the  marks,  inflict  the  wounds,  or  take  the  poison  before  he  succeeded  in 
strangling  himself  ?  In  the  chapters  on  Drowning  and  Hanging,  we  have 
seen  what  suicides  can  do  when  they  are  desperately  bent  on  destroying  them- 
selves. Wounds  and  personal  injuries  often  create  serious  difficulties  to  a 
medical  jurist,  which  it  requires  the  greatest  caution  and  prudence  on  his  part 
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to  meet  and  explain.    The  prejudice  of  the  public  mind  is  such,  that  the  dis- 
tx>YeTy  of  a  strangled  person,  with  marks  of  personal  injury  or  of  poisoning 
in  his  stomach,  would,  in  most  cases,  lead  to  a  charge  of  murder,  unless  the 
facts  rendered  it  clearly  impossible  that  any  attempt  could  have  been  made 
on  his  life.     It  is  against  this  prejudice  that  a  medical  witness  must  strenu- 
ously guard  himself :  he  may  be  abused  for  not  joining  in  the  outcry  of  the 
Tulgar,  but  the  best  recompense  for  this  abuse  will  be  the  conviction  that  he 
IB  interposing  the  shield  of  science  to  protect  a  possibly  innocent  fellow-crea- 
tore  from  the  senseless  denunciations  of  ignorance.    Further,  before  a  charge 
of  murder  by  strangulation  is  raised  against  any  person  from  marks  or  ap- 
pearances found  on  a  dead  body,  care  should-  be  taken  that  they  admit  of  no 
other  probable  explanation  thfi^  the  direct  application  of  violence.     Even  if 
marks  indicative  of  strangulation  are  discovered,  the  question  arises  whether 
they  may  not  have  been  produced  by  the  deceased  upon  himself  in  an  attempt 
at  suicide  which  may  have  foiled.    If  the  body  of  a  person  is  allowed  to  coo), 
with  a  handkerchief,  band,  or  tightly-fitting  collar  round  the  neck,  a  mark 
resembling  that  of  strangulation  will  be  produced.  Before  any  opinion  is  given 
that  murder  has  been  perpetrated  or  attempted,  the  proofs  on  which  reliance 
is  placed  should  be  distinct,  conclusive,  and  satisfactory.     (See  the  cases  of 
'^Ais.Btfme  and  McLhaig^  Vol.  I.  pp.  115,  118,  also  cases  at  p.  28,  ante,) 

In  the  dead  bodies  of  infants  and  children,  in  whom  the  neck  is  short,  a 
marie  18  occasionally  seen  which  arises  from  the  bending  of  the  head ;  and  in 
short-necked  persons  a  similar  mark  or  depression  has  been  noticed  after  death, 
in  front  of  the  neck.  These  marks  are  then  rendered  more  prominent  by 
thdr  assuming  a  livid  appearance.  They  might,  at  first,  be  mistaken  for  marks 
produced  by  a  ligature  in  attempted  strangulation.  In  one  case  a  death  fi*om 
apoplexy  was  attributed  to  homicidal  strangulation  from  a  cadaveric  change 
of  this  kind.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  139 ;  and  26,  149.)  The  matter  was 
set  right  by  the  late  M.  Ollivier.  Homicidal  strangulation  may  be  perpetrated 
(m  the  weiJc  and  infirm  without  causing  any  noise  or  creating  alarm.  In  the 
&8t  place,  if  the  throat  is  at  once  seized  and  firmly  compressed,  no  cry  can  be 
isade,  nor  any  noise  produced  to  excite  the  attention  of  those  who  are  near. 
In  June  1857,  an  aged  woman  was  strangled  in  her  shop  by  an  apprentice  in 
90  short  a  time  and  with  such  facility,  that  her  husband,  who  was  only  sepa- 
rated from  her  by  a  slight  partition,  heard  no  noise  or  disturbance  diuring  this 
act  of  murder.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859,  1,  157.) 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  contested  questions  of  suicidal  or  homicidal 
strangulation,  rare  as  they  are,  we  must  be  often  greatly  indebted  to  evidence 
founded  on  circumstances,  as  well  as  to  moral  presumptions.    How  far  a  me- 
dical jurist  may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  these  in  the  formation  of  an  opinion 
it  will  be  for  the  Court  to  determine.     Generally  speaking,  his  duty  is  rigor- 
ously confined  to  the  furnishing  of  medical  evidence  from  medical  data  alone ; 
but  instances  present  themselves  in  which  this  rule  must  be  departed  from, 
or  the  course  of  justice  will  be  impeded.   Besides,  there  are  numerous  circum- 
stances of  a  collateral  nature  which  may  materially  modify  a  medical  opinion. 
Thus  the  sight  of  a  ligature,  the  state  of  the  dress,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
deceased  when  discovered,  although  not  strictly  medical  circumstances,  bear 
•directly  upon  medical  opinions ;  and  that  evidence  ought  not  to  be  objected 
to  which  is  partly  founded  upon  facts  of  this  nature.     It  must  occiu*  to  all, 
that  without  circumstantial  evidence,  the  best  medical  opinion  in  these  cases 
will  often  amount  to  nothing.     It  may  be,  for  example,  no  more  than  this : 
the  case  is  either  one  of  homicide  or  suicide,  and  why  is  such  an  indefinite 
answer  to  be  returned  ?     Because,  in  the  abstract  view  of  strangulation,  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine  whether  a  ligature  was  suicidally  applied  round  the  neck 
or  not.    The  sppearancea  may  be  in  many  cases  the  same,  and  wViere  tivej  wt^ 
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different,  this  difierence  may  be  due  to  accident,  so  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  we  must  look  to  medical  circumstances  aione  for  clearing  up  this- 
intricate  question.  On  some  occasions  the  theory  of  homicide  or  suicide  will 
be  equally  consistent  with  the  &ct8.  The  cases  of  Dr.  Franck  and  his  sbn^ 
which  occurred  at  Brighton  in  November  1855,  were  of  this  ambiguous  cha- 
racter. Whether  the  son  strangled  himself,  or  was  strangled  by  his  father, 
was  a  question  which  could  not  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  medioJ,  moral,  or 
circumstantial  evidence.  Unfortunately,  the  bodies  did  not  undergo  a  proper 
medico-l^al  inspection. 

The  following  case,  reported  in  the  *  Annales  d'Hygi^e'  (1829, 2,  447),  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  case  of  suicidal  strangulation  by  some,  and  of  homicidal 
by  others.  A  servant-girl  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.  The  body  of  the  de- 
ceased was  rigid  and  lying  in  a  constrained  position,  with  the  face  turned  to  the 
right,  and  there  was  a  handkerchief  so  firmly  tied  around  the  neck  that  it  was 
with  some  difficidty  removed.  A  quantity  of  froth  and  bloody  mucus  e8a4)ed 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  knot  in  the  handkerchief  which  was  tied 
roimd  the  neck  was  on  the  left  side,  as  it  is  customary  to  find  it  in  left-handed 
people.  The  deceased  was  not  left-handed,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  she  had  intended  to  commit  suicide ;  she  went  to  bed  the  night  be&ire  in 
her  usual  health  and  spirits.  There  was  no  mark  of  violence  externally,  but 
there  were  large  patches  of  cadaveric  lividity  scattered  over  the  skin.  There  was 
a  deep  impression  of  a  necklace  on  the  skin  of  the  neck,  which  had  resulted^ 
it  was  supposed,  from  the  force  with  which  the  handkerchief  had  been  tied. 
The  neck  appeared  swollen,  especially  on  the  right  side.  On  opening  the  head, 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  found  distended,  especially  on  the  right  side ;  and 
on  this  side  about  half-an-ounce  of  blood  was  foimd  extravasated.  In  the 
mouth  the  tongue  projected  forwards  between  the  teeth,  but  was  iminjured  by 
them.  The  contents  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  presented  nothing  unusual : 
the  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood. 

The  examiners  attributed  death  to  strangulation,  and  in  their  judgment  the 
act  was  not  suicidal.  Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  opinion,  was  the  fact 
that  the  handkerchief  was  tied  on  the  neck  in  two  knots,  and  the  deceased  could 
not  have  made  more  than  one ;  her  senses  would  have  &dled  her  before  she 
could  have  made  a  second,  or  at  least  before  she  could  have  made  it  so  perfectly 
as  the  first.  The  position  in  which  the  body  was  found,  the  cheerful  conduct 
of  the  deceased  on  the  night  before  her  death,  and  the  absence  of  all  motive  to 
induce  her  to  commit  suicide,  were  facts  also  adverse  to  self-destruction ;  but 
as  no  criminal  could  be  pointed  out,  it  was  suggested  that  the  act  was  suicidal. 
The  College  of  Brunswick,  being  appealed  to  by  the  legal  authorities,  concluded 
tliat  deceased  could  not  have  died  &om  strangulation,  and  assigned  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  as  the  probable  cause  of  death,  &om  the  extravasation  of  blood 
met  witli  in  the  brain.  They  considered  that  the  girl  had  herself  tied  the 
handkerchief  roimd  her  neck  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  herself  warm,  as  the 
night  on  which  she  died  was  extremely  cold.  They  admitted  the  probability 
that  she  might  have  imprudently  tied  the  handkerchief  too  tightly — a  circum- 
stance which  hiid  perhaps  facilitated  the  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  and 
extravasation  of  blood.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  College  for  their  opinion 
was,  that  the  handkerchief  had  produced  no  ecchymosed  mark  on  tlie  neck ; 
but,  as  it  is  now  well  known  tliat  a  person  may  be  strangled  and  no  ecchymosis 
be  produced,  the  argument  that  the  deceased  had  not  died  by  strangulation 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  motive  allied  for  the  handkerchief  being  placed 
aroimd  the  neck  appeared  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  imagined  that  any  person  who  did  not  contemplate  suicide  would  retire  to 
rest  with  a  handkerchief  tied  in  a  double  knot  so  tightly  around  the  neck  as 
to  render  it  very  difficult  to  remove :  it  was  evidently  so  tight  that  strangulai 
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tkm  m^t  easily  bave  resulted  from  the  constriction.  The  apoplectic  appear- 
ances in  the  head  may  have  been  due  to  the  impeded  circulation  of  the  blood, 
in  cooaequence  of  the  ligature.  There  was,  thei^ore,  nothing  to  contradict  tlie 
opinion  of  death  from  strangulation :  no  morbid  cause  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  sadden  death  (excepting  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  which  has  already 
been  accounted  for)  was  discovered  in  the  body.  Whether  the  ligature  was 
placed  round  the  neck  by  the  female  herself,  or  by  another,  may  be  a  matter 
of  doubt :  yet  when  we  consider  that  there  was  nothing  absolutely  impossible 
in  the  act  on  her  part,  that  there  were  no  appearances  of  violence  about  her 
person  or  clothes,  and  no  evidence  of  any  individual  having  had  access  to  the 
Apartment,  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  strangulation  was  suicidaL 

In  Beg.  v.  Cooper  (Shrewsbury  Lent  Assizes,  1863),  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  his  son  by  strangulation.  In  this  case  a  twisted  cotton 
handkerchief  was  found  round  the  neck  of  the  deceased.  It  waa  tied  tightly,  and 
with  a  double  knot :  a  finger  could  not  be  introduced  between  it  and  the  neck. 
The  fiu»  had  a  bloated  appearance, — ^the  tongue  protruded,  and  the  teeth  were 
deeply  indented  into  it.  The  deceased  was  a  boy  only  eight  years  old.  The 
surgeon  rightly  concluded  that  this  was  a  case  of  homicidal  strangulation. 
The  caxelesBness  with  which  these  inquiries  are  sometimes  conducted  is  shown 
by  the  hicX  that  in  Reg.  v.  Browning  (Central  Criminal  Court,  Dec.  1845),  in 
which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder  by  strangulation,  the  verdict  of 
the  coroner's  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  deceased  had  strangled  herself  in  a  lit 
of  temporary  insanity.  In  this  case  the  cord  had  been  twisted  tightly  twice 
round  die  neck  and  Uien  tied  in  a  knot ! 

A  case  was  tried  at  the  Northampton  Lent  Assizes,  1853  {Beg.  v.  Qibhin8\ 
which  presents  some' features  of  interest.    The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  boy,  set.  8,  her  illegitimate  son.     He  was  alive  and  well  at  about 
4.30  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  he  was  taking  tea  with  the  prisoner  and 
her  sister.     A  little  before  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed,  lying  on  his  back  with  his  arms  across  the  lower  part  of  his  chest.     A 
flilk  handkerchief  was  tied  tightly  round  his  neck,  and  the  bed-clothes  were  a 
little  turned  off  him.  There  was  a  mark  or  depression  round  the  neck  where  the 
Ittndkerchief  had  been  tied,  but  no  ecchymosis  beneath.     The  brain  and  its 
membranes  were  much  congested;  the  lungs  but  slightly  congested;  the  stomach 
contained  some  food  partly  digested  ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  stated  to  have 
been  found  considerably  inflamed  (?),  and  the  inflammation  extended  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestines.     One  medical  witness  said  that,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  of  the  handkerchief  being  found  round  the  neck, 
mdi  the  position  of  the  body,  he  was  of  opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  vio- 
lence (strangulation)  ;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  boy  could  have  strangled 
bimaelf  .    If  he  had  tied  the  handkerchief  tightly  enough  to  produce  strangula- 
tion, he  could  not  have  returned  his  hands  to  the  position  in  which  they  were 
found.    Another  medical  witness  considered  that  deceased  had  died  from  poison. 
He  formed  this  conclusion  from  the  extensive  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  other  cause  sufficient  to  account  for 
death.     He  did  not  think  the  congestion  of  the  brain  was  sufficient,  nor  did  he 
think  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  strangulation.     There  was  an  absence 
of  the  usual  mark  (ecchymosed?),  and  the  fece  was  pallid ;  the  congestion  of 
the  lungs  was  slight,  and  there  was  no  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart. 
A  chemist  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  there 
was  no  mineral  poison ;  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  might  have  arisen 
from  poison  or  from  natural  causes.     As  the  medical  evidence  entirely  failed 
to  prove  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  violence,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
It  18  not  at  all  probable  that  in  this  case  the  appearances  in  the  stomach  were 
the  resuh  of  inflammation  from  irritant  poison.    Any  irritant,  mmei^  oi^^^^^- 
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table,  which  would  have  destroyed  life  in  three-and-a-half  hours,  without  cauB- 
ing  y(nniting  and  purging,  woidd  have  been  found  in  the  stomach.   The  partly- 
digested  meal  taken  at  4.30  when  the  boy  was  seen  healthy  and  well,  vns  there 
found  immixed  with  any  poison.     How,  and  when,  was  the  silk  handkerchief, 
tied  round  the  neck  ?     It  was  not  the  result  of  accident,  nor  could  this  kind 
of  suicide  be  suspected  in  so  young  a  child.     The  attitude  in  which  the  body 
was  found  and  the  age  of  the  child,  were  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  suicide. 
The  handkerchief  was  not  tied  round  the  neck  after  death — there  could  be  no 
motive  for  such  an  act ;  it  must  have  been  tied  while  the  child  was  living. 
The  absaice  of  any  ecchymosis  in  the  course  of  the  ligature  is  not  opposed  to 
this  view.     The  state  of  the  brain  appears  to  show  death  from  apoplea^  as. 
a  result  of  an  interruption  to  the  cerebral  circulation  by  the  ligature.     The 
usiul  appearances  of  asphyxia  in  the  heart  were  wanting.    The  redness  of  the 
stomach  was  probably  owing  to  congestion,  and  not  to  inflammation,  and  may 
have  been  due  to  the  process  of  digestion  going  on  at  the  time  of  death ;  or 
it  may  have  been  the  result  of  congestion,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Yelloly  in  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminals,  and  by  others  in  cases  of  strangulation  (ante, 
p.  40).     There  can  be  no  doubt,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  that  this 
was  a  case  of  homicidal  strangulation,  the  fatal  effects  being  produced  chiefly 
through  the  brain. 

In  all  cases  of  fatal  strangulation  resulting  from  an  act  of  suicide,  the  means, 
by  which  strangulation  was  produced  must  be  found  upon  the  neck.  The 
condition  of  the  mark  on  the  neck,  the  course  and  direction  of  the  cord,  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  secured  or  fixed  in  order  to  produce  effective  pressure 
on  the  windpipe,  the  amount  of  injury  to  the  muscles  and  parts  beneath,  are 
circiunstances  from  which,  if  observed  at  the  time,  a  correct  medical  opinion 
may  generally  be  formed.  If  the  means  of  constriction  are  removed,  or  the 
cord  or  ligature  is  loosely  applied,  these  &ct8,  unless  explained,  are  presump* 
live  of  homicidal  interference. 

There  is  another  condition  in  which  a  presumption  of  homicide  will  be 
justifiable.     A  man,  in  strangling  himself,  is  not  likely  to  vary  the  means. 
The  act  is  commonly  due  to  a  sudden  impulse,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
moral  proofs  afforded  in  the  instances  on  record.    The  article  which  is  nearest 
to  the  suicide  is  seized,  and  made  the  instrument  of  self-destruction.     It  haa 
already  been  stated  as  doubtful  whether  a  person  could  strangle  himself  by 
the  mere  application  of  the  fingers  to  the  windpipe :  the  discovery  of  su<i 
marks  only  as  would  indicate  this  kind  of  strangulation,  therefore,  renders 
suicide  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.    But  these  marks  may  be  sometimes- 
ascribed  to  the  deceased  having  fallen  with  his  hand  possibly  applied  to  his- 
neck,  and  the  inference  will  be  drawn  that  they  have  accidentally  resulted 
from  the  pressure  of  his  own  fingers.    This  is  an  improbable  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  production  of  ecchymosis  or  excoriation  of  the  skin  in  the  front 
of  the  neck.    If,  besides  these  marks  of  fingers,  we  find  a  circular  mark,  with 
a  ligatiu-e  still  around  the  neck,  the  presumption  of  murder  becomes  very 
strong.     It  may  be  said  that  a  person  might  at  first  try  to  strangle  himself 
with  his  fingers,  and  not  succeeding,  might  afterwards  employ  a  cord.     But 
the  d^ree  to  which  the  coincidental  impressions  exist  will  assuredly  in  gene- 
ral remove  this  objection.    A  murder  was  committed  many  years  since  in  this, 
country  in  the  manner  here  stated.   A  gentleman  of  fortune  was  f oimd  stran* 
gled  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the  port  of  Bristol.     Besides  the  mark  of  a  rope 
drawn  tightly  round  the  neck,  there  were  distinct  impressions  of  nails  and 
fingers  in  front  of  the  throat.     An  investigation  took  place,  and  the  restdt 
proved — as,  indeed,  this  state  of  the  neck  rendered  it  almost  certain — that  the 
deceased  had  been  murdered.     It  was  afterwards  confessed  by  one  of  the 
murderers  that  they  had  first  strangled  him  with  their  hands,  and  then  drew 
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the  rope  about  his  neck,  to  ensure  the  certainty  of  his  death.     (See  aUso  on 
this  subject  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  2,  149.) 

Imputed  homicidal  strafigulatian, — Hitherto  the  subject  of  strangulation 
has  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  dead.    But  a  living  person  may  charge 
another  with  attempting  muxder  under  such  circumstances,  and  here  a  medi- 
cal jurist  will  have  the  not  very  arduous  duty  of  detecting  and  exposing  the 
imposture.    It  has  been  considered  so  improbable  that  any  one  would  seriously 
attempt  to  strangle  himself,  and  then  impute  the  act  to  another,  that  medical 
jurists  hare  given  but  little  attention  to  this  matter.    A  case  tried  in  France 
{Afaire  Amumd  et  Maurice  JRoux,  March  1864)  has  shown  the  great  import- 
ance of  it,  and  how  easily  medical  men  may  be  misled  by  a  plausible  story 
in  forming  their  opinions.     As  in  reference  to  imputed  wounds,  so  in  these 
cases,  impostors  rudely  produce  such  injury  to  themselves  as  to  place  their 
lives  in  ieopardy.    The  cord  is  loose  roimd  the  neck,  or  there  would  be  speedy 
death ;  it  is  not  so  secured  as  to  press  with  great  force  on  the  air-passages,  to 
cause  the  tongue  to  protrude,  or  to  produce  lividity  of  the  face  or  neck,  or 
ecchymosis  in  the  conjimctivn  and  the  skin.     It  is  either  a  ligature  or  a  rope 
whi^  is  used  by  the  impostor :  he  does  not  commonly  resort  to  manual  vio- 
lence to  his  throat.     The  marked  feature  of  a  really  homicidal  attempt  is  in 
the  great  amoimt  of  violence  done  to  the  neck ;  and  the  account  given  by  the 
impostor  will  be  inconsistent  in  its  details,  and  not  reconcilable  with  the  or- 
dinaiy  effects  of  homicidal  strangulation.    Tardieu  met  with  a  case,  in  which 
a  young  woman  of  good  social  position,  wishing  to  excite  some  public  sym- 
pathy, fdleged  that  she  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  political  conspiracy. 
One  evening  she  was  found  at  the  door  of  her  room,  apparently  in  a  very 
alarming  state :   she  could  not  speak,  but  indicated,  partly  by  gestures  and 
partly  by  writing,  that  as  she  was  entering  her  room  a  man  had  attempted  to 
strangle  her  by  pressing  his  hand  upon  her  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
stabbed  her  twice  in  the  chest  with  a  dagger.     On  close  examination  the  two 
stabs  were  found  to  have  penetrated  only  to  the  outer  clothing.     But  the  most 
smgular  effect  of  the  alleged  attempt  at  strangulation  was  that,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing a  difficulty  of  speaking  and  alteration  of  the  voice,  it  liad  been  followed 
by  complete  dumbness !     M.  Tardieu,  who  was  officially  authorized  to  examine 
the  case,  could  find  on  the  neck  no  trace  of  any  attempt  at  strangulation ;  and  on 
isBuring  the  yoimg  lady  that  the  loss  of  voice  imder  such  circumstances  could 
Dot  last  for  more  than  a  minute,  she  at  once  admitted  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  the  charge !  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859, 1, 163.)  On  this  occasion  no  person 
was  accused ;  but  the  case  is  different  when,  for  the  purpose  of  extortion  or 
other  base  motives,  one  or  more  persons  are  charged  ^vith  an  attempt  at  murder. 
A  flagrant  instance  of  this  kind  is  that  above  mentioned,  in  which  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Montpellier  was  charged  by  his  servant,  Maunce  Houx,  with  having 
attempted  to  murder  him  by  strangulation.     The  case  was  tried  in  iVIarch 
1864,  before  the  Court  of  Arizes  of  the  Bouches  du  Khone ;  and,  fortunately 
for  the  interests  of  justice  as  well  as  for  the  credit  of  medico-legal  science  in 
France,  it  ended  in  a  complete  acquittal  of  the  accused.   (Affaire  Amiand  et 
Maurice  Raux,  Paris,  1864.)     *  Kelation  Medico-legale  He  TAffaire  Armand,' 
&C.,  par  A.  Tardieu,  *  Annales  dllygiene  et  de  M^ecine  L^le,'  1864, 1, 415.) 
On  the  7th  of  July,  1863,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  lioux,  the  accuser 
— a  man  in  the  prime  of  hie,  and  a  servant  of  the  accused — was  found  in  a 
cellar  of  his  master^s  house  stretched  on  the  floor,  his  feet  and  hands  tied : 
he  was  apparently  strangled,  and,  it  is  said,  almost  lifeless.     Under  medical 
care,  in  less  than  three  hours  he,  however,  completely  recovered.    On  the 
next  morning  (as  he  professed  to  be  unable  to  speak)  he  informed  those  about 
him,  by  signs,  that  Ins  master  came  upon  him  unexpectedly  while  he  was  in 
the  cellaTi  scolded  him,  struck  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  na^  oi  \\i<^  xi^ds. 
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(which  knocked  him  down),  attempted  to  strangle  him,  and  then  bound  him 
with  cords,  and  left  him  on  the  floor  as  he  was  found.  Thes«  injuries,  accord- 
ing to  him,  were  infiicted  at  half -past  eight  in  the  morning,  so  that  on  his  own 
statement  he  had  been  lying  on  tlie  celled  floor  in  a  helpless  state  and  unable 
to  give  an  alarm,  for  more  than  eleven  hours.  M.  Armand  denied  the  charge, 
affirming  that  the  whole  statement  was  a  &lsehood ;  and  ceHainl j  no  motive 
could  be  suggested  for  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  of  position 
and  education.  No  corroborative  evidence  could  be  adduced  in  support  of 
the  charge,  and  it  rested  simply  on  the  word  of  one  man  against  the  word  of 
■  another.  M.  Tardieu,  who  with  other  medical  expert*  gave  evidence  for  the 
defence,  has  published  a  summary  of  the  case. 

When  the  accuser  was  found,  he  was  lying  on  his  left  side  with  his  hkc/&  to- 
wards the  floor,  and  his  legs  were  tied  with  a  handkerchief  which  belonged 
to  the  accused — and  which,  from  Roux's  position  in  the  household,  it  was  very 
easy  for  him  to  procure  from  his  master^s  wardrobe.  His  arms  were  cold, — 
his  head  and  &ce  of  a  natural  warmth, — ^the  breathing  stertorous  or  loud — the 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  eyelid  and  eye  almost  insensible.  There  was 
around  the  neck  a  cord  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  it  was 
coiled  three  or  four  times  round,  and  not  secured  by  any  knot.  There  were 
some  marks  about  the  neck,  not  ecch3rmosed,  and  widely  separated  from  each 
other.  There  was  no  injury  to  the  skin,  and  there  were  no  marks  on  the  neck 
such  as  the  coils  of  this  cord  would  have  produced  had  it  been  applied  with 
any  force  by  an  assailant.  The  cords  bound  around  the  legs  and  wrists  were 
such  as  any  one  might  apply  to  himself :  they,  therefore,  require  no  further 
notice.  As  there  was  no  swelling  around  them,  it  was  obvious  that  they  could 
not  have  been  applied  for  upwards  of  eleven  hours,  as  stated  by  the  accuser, 
but  only  within  a  short  time  of  his  being  discovered  in  the  cellar. 

The  time  assigned  by  this  man  for  the  malicious  assaidt  was  &tal  to  his 
story.  The  cord  roimd  the  neck  had  not  been  applied  with  sufficient  force  to 
interrupt  respiration  in  any  degree.  This  was  not  only  proved  by  the  absence 
of  any  marks  on  the  neck  corresponding  to  it,  but  by  the  circiunstance,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  that  he  had  been  in  the  same  position  eleven  hours.  Had 
this  been  true,  and  the  cord  applied  so  as  to  produce  imminent  S3rmptoms  of 
strang^ation  as  he  described,  he  would  have  died  from  the  effects  within  an 
hour  after  he  had  been  so  maltreated.  Men  who  strangle  others  either  draw 
a  cord  tightly,  or  secure  it  by  a  knot.  The  pressure  to  the  neck  is  not  so  gen- 
tle as  to  leave  no  mark  whatever,  or  to  allow  the  strangled  person  to  breathe 
and  watch  all  that  goes  on  around  him  for  a  period  of  eleven  hours !  There 
was  therefore  nothing  in  this  man's  state  but  what  might  have  l>een  self-pro- 
duced :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  facts  were  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position of  a  homicidal  attack  having  been  made  upon  him  by  another.  There 
was  no  trace  of  any  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  while  the  violence  described, 
if  really  inflicted,  would  have  left  some  strong  evidence  of  its  existence.  In 
the  absence  of  this  there  was  a  want  of  all  corroboration  of  the  charge.  Al- 
though he  stated  that  he  was  rendered  insensible  by  the  blow,  yet  he  was  able 
to  observe  and  describe  minutely  the  proceedings  of  the  accused  as  to  the  sub- 
^uent  strangling,  and  the  binding  of  his  legs  and  arms.  No  injury  was  done 
to  the  larynx  in  any  way;  yet  the  man  professed  to  be  dumb,  and  un- 
able to  speak.  Dumbness  is  not  one  of  the  after-consequences  of  an  act  of  stran- 
gulation from  which  a  person  recovers.  This  was  nothing  but  a  continuance 
of  the  imposition  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  successful.  It  is  highly  probable  that  only  shortly  before  he  was 
discovered,  tliis  man  had  arranged  the  ligatures  about  his  ]x)dy.  He  knew  the 
time  at  which  the  cellar  would  be  visited  for  domestic  purposes ;  and,  having 
thus  hound  himself,  he  made  this  charge  against  his  master,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money. 
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To  anert,  as  some  medkal  men  did  in  support  of  this  palpably  ^se  aocu- 
satioii,  that  a  man  intending  murder  by  strangulation,  might  use  a  cord  gently 
for  such  a  purpose  and  produce  no  injury  to  the  neck,  is  equal  to  affirming 
that  no  oorrobOTatiTe  medical  evidence  is  necessary  to  sustain  such  a  serious 
charge.  If  this  is  admitted,  no  one  is  safe  from  an  accusation  of  murder.  As 
a  role,  a  num  intending  murder  does  not  half-strangle  any  more  than  he  half- 
stabs  or  half -poisons  another.  If,  as  is  most  improbable  in  attempted  homi- 
cide, the  oord  is  left  only  loosely  coiled  around  the  neck,  the  person  assaulted 
oeccanarily  retains  the  power  of  breathing  and  calling  for  assistance ;  but  if  the 
hand  of  a  murderer  has  been  at  work,  it  is  effectually  tightened,  and  the 
person  dies  in  a  few  minutes.  A  charge  of  this  kind,  where  there  can  be  no 
witnefli  but  the  person  making  it,  requires  to  be  supported,  not  by  medical 
probabilities  or  possibiHties,  but  by  the  strongest  medical  facts.  These  ought 
to  show  that  there  are  such  marks  of  violence  on  the  neck  as  an  assassin  would 
be  likely  to  inflict,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  person  making  the  charge 
would  not  be  likely  to  produce,  or  have  the  power  of  producing  on  himself. 


SUFFOCATION. 


CHAPTER  56. 

• 

SUFFOCATION  FROM  MECHANICAL  CAUSES — ^VARIOUS  F0R3IS  OF — CAUSE  OF  DEATH — 
APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH — EVIDENCE  OF  DEATH  FROJI  SUFFOCATION — ACCI- 
DENTAL SUICIDAL  AND  HOMICIDAL  SUFFOCATION — MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 
EVIDENCE   OF   THE   CAUSE   OF   DEATH SMOTHERING. 

Bt  suffocation  we  are  to  understand  that  condition  in  which  air  is  prevented 
from  penetFstuig  into  the  lungs,  not  by  constriction  of  the  mndpipe,  but  by 
aome  mechanical  cause  operating  on  the  mouth  and  nostrils  externally,  or  on 
the  throat,  windpipe,  and  air-passages  internally.  In  this  sense  it  will  be 
perceiTed  that  drowning  is  one  form  of  death  by  suffocation,  the  water  being 
an  effectual  medium  for  preyenting  access  of  air  to  the  lungs. 

The  term  suffocation  is  applied  to  various  conditions  in  which  the  symptoms 
and  effects  differ.     There  may  be  a  simple  privation  of  air, — the  air  respired 
may  not  be  renewed  for  the  want  of  proper  ventilation, — or,  lastly,  the  air 
which  is  breathed  may  be  mixed  with  certain  noxious  gases  or  vapours,  which 
by  absorption  into  the  blood  through  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  may  destroy 
life  like  poisons.    The  symptoms  preceding  death,  the  disposition  to  recovery, 
and  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  fatal  cases,  will  differ  under  these  circum- 
stances.    It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  consider  the  most  simple  form  of 
suffocation  which  is  within  the  reach  of  experiment, — namely,  that  which  de- 
pends on  the  privation  of  air  by  substances  blocking  up  the  air-passages,  or 
by  the  covering  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils.     The  Committee  of  the  Medico- 
Qiirurgical  Society  performed   a  series  of  experiments  on  dogs,  in  whicli  a 
tube  was  inserted  into  the  windpipe,  and  breathing  either  t(X)k  place  or  was 
completely  arrested,  according  to  whether  the  tube  was  kept  open  or  closed  by 
an  accurately -fitting  plug.    When  the  tube  was  closed  the  animal,  after  a  vari 
able  number  of  seconds,  made  strong  efforts  to  breathe ;  and  when  these  ceased, 
unless  air  was  speedily  admitted,  it  died.    From  nine  experiments  on  the  dog, 
the  average  duration  of  the  respiratory  movements,  after  the  animal  had  been 
completely  deprived  of  air,  was  four  minutes  and  five  seconds.     The  average 
dun^onof  the  heart's  action  was  aeven  minutes  and  eleven  8ecoivd«\  ^xAyV 
VOL.  //.  o 
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further  appeared  that,  on  an  average,  the  hearths  action  continued  for  three 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds  after  the  animal  had  ceased  to  make  respiratorj 
efforts.  In  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which  death  takes  place  in  animals^ 
the  following  conclusions  were  drawn : — 1st,  a  dog  may  be  deprived  of  air  dur- 
ing a  period  of  three  minutes  and  fifty  seconds,  and  afterwards  recover  '^th- 
oiit  the  application  of  artificial  means ;  and  2ndly,  a  dog  is  unlikely  to  recover, 
if  left  to  itself,  after  having  been  deprived  of  air  during  a  period  of  four 
minutes  and  ten  seconds.  As  in  drowning,  the  shorter  the  interval  between  the 
last  respiratory  efforts  and  the  readmission  of  air,  the  greater  the  chance  of  re- 
covery.    (*  Med..Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  45,  454.) 

The  results  of  these  experiments  in  reference  to  the  duration  of  life  under 
privation  of  air,  may  be  considered  applicable  to  a  hiunan  being.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  man  would  survive  under  these  circumstances  longer  than  a  dog,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  life  of  a  man  would  be  destroyed  in  from  four 
to  five  minutes  after  the  power  of  breathing  had  been  completely  arrested. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  death  by  suffocation,  all  of  which  are  of  great 
medico-legal  interest : — 1.  The  close  application  of  the  hand  over  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  or  the  placing  of  a  plaster  or  cloth  over  these  parts,  combined  with 
pressure  on  the  chest :  this  was  formerly  not  an  imfrequent  form  of  homicidal 
suffocation.  2.  Smothering,  or  the  covering  of  the  head  and  face  with  article 
of  clothing,  &c.,  which  effectually  prevent  breathing.  3.  The  accidental  or 
forcible  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  mouth  and  throat.  4.  The 
flow  of  blood  into  the  windpipe  from  a  severe  woimd  in  the  throat,  or  from 
the  bursting  of  a  blocxl- vessel  or  aneiuismal  sac.  5.  In  wounds  of  the  throat, 
when  the  windpipe  is  completely  divided,  the  lower  end  may  be  so  drawn  into- 
the  wound  as  to  produce  a  closure  of  the  orifice,  and  intercept  the  passage  of  air. 
One  or  other  of  these  causes  frequently  operates  to  render  a  wound  in  the 
throat  fatal.  0.  Tlie  plunging  of  the  face  into  mud,  snow,  dust,  feathers,  or 
similar  substances.  In  all  these  cases  death  takes  place  from  asphyxia,  and 
with  great  rapidity  if  the  chest  sustains  at  the  same  time  any  degree  of  forcible 
compression.  7.  Swelling  or  spasm  of  the  glottis  produced  by  the  contact  of 
corrosive  substances.  A  case  was  referred  to  me,  in  July  1848,  in  which  death 
Avas  probably  thus  caused  by  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  pemitrate 
of  mercury  to  an  ulcer  in  the  throat. 

Suffocation  from  mechanical  causes. — Suffocation  may  arise  from  morbid 
causes,  such  as  a  diseased  state  of  the  parts  about  the  throat,  an  enlargement 
of  the  glands,  the  bursting  of  a  tonsil lary  abscess,  or  the  effusion  of  lymph, 
blood,  or  pus  into  the  windpipe,  or  about  the  opening  of  the  lat^Tix  (rima 
glottidis).  Any  of  these  causes  may  suddenly  arrest  the  act  of  breathing,  a 
fact  which  can  only  be  determined  by  a  proper  examination  of  the  body. 
Among  many  cases  of  death  from  suffocation  produced  by  mechanical  causes, 
which  have  been  reported,  the  following  are  deserving  oi  notice  : — 1.  A  boy 
died  in  half-an-hoiu:  imder  alarming  symptoms  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
poisoning,  and  it  appeared  that  a  simple  medicinal  powder  had  been  given  to 
him  about  five  minutes  before  the  attack  !  On  inspection  Dr.  Geoghegan  foimd 
the  lower  part  of  the  windpipe  blocked  up  Avith  cheesy  scrofulous  matter :  it 
was  evident  that  the  child  liad  died  from  suffocation  as  a  result  of  disease, 
and  not  from  the  medicine.  2.  The  following  case  was  communicated  by  Mr. 
Edwaixles  to  the  Medico- Chinu^gical  Society : — ^A  child  of  eight  years  of  age, 
while  at  play,  was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  as  of  a  fit.  He  was  quickly 
carried  home,  and  became  violently  convulsed.  Although  retaining  conscious- 
ness and  speech,  his  countenance  was  extremely  anxious,  and  he  uttered  the 
expression  that  he  should  die.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  there  was  no  op- 
portunity of  getting  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  previous  history,  beyond 
the  sumijse  that  the  boy  had  swallowed  something.     The  windpipe  was  im~ 
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mediately  opened  :  a  little  air  issued  from  the  opening  :  artificial  respiration 
was  attempted,  but  without  effect,  as  the  child  gave  but  two  gasps  after  the 
operation,  and  died.  An  inspection  revealed  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passages.  The  substance  was  whitish,  and  covered 
with  mucus :  on  examination  it  was  found  to  be  a  bronchial  gland.  Upon 
slitting  oi)en  the  windpipe  the  spot  whence  the  gland  had  issued  was  perceived. 
3.  A  man,  set*  31,  was  put  to  bed  drunk,  having  previously  vomited ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  found  dead.  On  inspection  Dr.  Jackson  of  Leith 
disoovered  the  usual  appearances  of  asphyxia,  ue.  congestion  of  the  lungs  and 
of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  He  was  thus  led  to  examine  the  air-passages 
carefolly,  and  he  found  lying  over  the  upper  opening  of  the  windpipe  (rima 
glottidis),  a  thin  and  transparent  piece  of  potato-akin  so  closely  applied  to  the 
fissure  as  to  prevent  breathing.  The  man  had  died,  accidentally  suffocated 
from  this  mechanical  cause.  He  had  had  potatoes  for  dinner  the  day  before ; 
the  piece  of  skin  had  probably  been  thrown  up  at  the  time  of  vomiting,  and 
had  been  dravm  back  by  inspiration  into  the  singular  position  in  which  it  was 
found.  Owing  to  intoxication,  the  deceased  was  unable  to  cough  it  up.  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Jackson  in  thinking  that  this  case  conveys  a  caution  in  making 
inspections.  In  England  the  verdict  would  most  probably  have  been,  ^  Died 
by  the  visitation  of  Grod,'  without  an  examination  of  the  body  !  The  result 
clearly  shows  that  in  every  case  of  sudden  death  there  should  be  a  strict  in- 
vestigation.    (*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.'  April  1844,  p.  390.) 

Mr.  Nason  communicated  to  me  a  case  (Sept.  18 GO),  in  which  a  child 
seventeen  months  old  died  suddenly  during  a  violent  fit  of  coughing.  On  a 
minute  inspection  to  determine  the  cause  of  death,  a  full-grown  pea  was  found 
firmly  fixed  in  the  larynx,  between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages,  blocking 
np  the  air-passages.  It  was  probable  that  it  had  been  in  the  air-tubes  some 
time,  as  there  was  muco-piuoilent  matter  eflfused,  and  under  a  sudden  fit  of 
coughing  it  had  been  thro^vn  into  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  thereby 
causing  death  by  suffocation.  Dr.  Kichardson  met  with  a  case  of  death  from 
sofiSx^on  caused  by  the  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  a  full  stomach,  a  portion 
of  the  food  having  blocked  up  the  throat.  A  case  similar  in  its  details  occurred 
to  Mr.  Matthevrs.  (*  Lancet,' Aug.  31,  1850,  p.  262.)  Children  ai-e  often 
mfibcated  from  small  portions  of  solid  food  penetrating  into  the  air-passages ; 
and  unless  an  inspection  of  these  parts  is  made,  death  may  be  easily  referred  to 
some  natural  cause.  (See  case  by  Mr.  Synnott,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  094  ; 
idao  ^Lancet,'  May  16,  1846,  p.  561.)  In  some  instances  a  retraction  of  the 
base  of  the  tongue  may  lead  to  the  suffocation  of  a  new-bom  child.  ('  Seller's 
Journal,'  March  1854,  p.  278.)  Accidental  suffocation  from  the  impaction  of 
large  masses  of  foo<l  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  If  the  glottis  (the  opening 
of  the  windpipe)  be  completely  closed  by  food,  death  may  take  place  suddenly. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a  person  so  situated  is  incapable  of  making 
some  exertion  or  of  moving  from  the  spot.  Dr.  Mackenzie  relates  a  case  in  which 
a  man  was  suddenly  choked  by  swallowing  a  large  piece  of  meat :  he  imme- 
diately walked  across  the  street  to  a  chemist's  shop,  and  soon  afler  entering  it 
he  feu  down  in  a  state  of  insensibilitv.  After  death  the  throat  was  found  to 
be  filled  with  a  piece  of  beef,  which  rested  on  the  glottis,  and  had  pressed  the 
epiglottis  forward.  Part  of  the  mass  had  entered  the  windpipe  through  the 
rima  glottidis,  and  had  thus  caused  death  by  suffocation.  It  is  probable  that, 
in  this  and  similar  cases,  the  foreign  body  does  not  so  completely  close  the 
aperture  as  to  prevent  some  degree  of  respiration,  but  the  blood  being  imper- 
fectly aerated,  asphyxia  is  speedily  induced.  (*  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  July  1851^ 
p.  68.)  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  April  1858,  a  youth,  aet.  17,  lost  his  life 
owing  to  an  oyster  becoming  impacted  in  the  air-jxassages  during  the  act  of 
swBUowing.     In  anoth^i)  death  was  caused  by  a  piece  oi  ]^\aXo  \{\v\^  \(«& 
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found  fixed  in  the  trachea.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  461.)     In  1870  mxty 
deaths  from  suffocation  by  food  were  registered  in  England. 

A  person  has  been  wrongly  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  another, 
when  the  cause  was  really  owing  to  an  accidental  impaction  of  food  in  the 
larynx.   A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  (which  is  reported  in  the  ^ Lancet^ 
for  March  9,  1850,  p.  313)  occurred  at  Hillingdon.     Deceased  had  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  acciised,  who  was  his  son-in-law,  and  they  were  seen  to  fsAl 
to  the  groimd  together,  while  stru^ling  and  fighting.     They  were  separated. 
About  twohoiurs  afterwards  thedeceiused,  who  appeared  quite  well,  was  observed 
to  rise  from  the  dinner- table  and  leave  the  room.    He  was  found  leaning  against 
the  cottage,  as  if  in  a  &lling  position,  and  he  expired  in  two  or  three  minutes ! 
The  man  with  whom  deceased  had  been  fighting,  was  charged  with  man- 
slaughter before  a  magistrate.     At  the  inquest  the  medical  witness  stated  that 
he  foimd  the  organs  of  the  body,  excepting  the  brain,  in  a  very  healthy  state. 
The  brain  was  excessively  congested,  and  he  attributed  death  to  apopleuw.  The 
coroner  desired  the  witness  to  examine  the  mouth  and  throat  (which  he  had 
omitted  to  do  at  the  inspection),  as  from  the  suddenness  of  death  after  eating, 
he  (the  coroner)  thought  the  man  might  have  been  choked.     This  opinion 
turned  out  to  be  correct.     A  large  piece  of  meat  was  found  wedged  in  the 
opening  of  the  throat ;  this  had  caused  death  by  suffocation.     It  had  not  com- 
pletely closed  thlB  air-passages  in  the  first  instance :  hence  the  man  was  able  to 
move  from  the  dinner-table.     The  person  accused  of  manslaughter  was  dis- 
•charged.     Dr.  Lewin  describes  a  case  in  which  a  soldier  was  found  dead  in 
liis  cell  two  hours  after  he  had  been  confined.    On  inspection  it  was  found  that 
a  laige  piece  of  potato  was  impacted  in  the  air-passages,  completely  preventiDg 
respiration.     (*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  2,  342.) 

A  person  may  die  suffocated,  not  from  the  act  of  swallowing  food,  but  by 
reason  of  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  finding  their  way  into  the  air- 
passages.  Two  cases  are  quoted  at  p.  83  ante.  Whenever  vomiting  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  inspiration  while  the  vomited  matters  are  in  the  mouthy  the  food 
is  very  liable  to  be  drawn  into  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  pulmonary  cells, 
and  to  cause  suffocation.  Pressure  on  the  body  may  have  the  same  effect  as 
the  act  of  vomiting.  A  man  was  struck  several  blows  with  the  fist,  he  was 
then  stabbed  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  finally  his  body  was  trampled  on  by 
his  assailants.  He  died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rendered.  On  inspec- 
tion the  air-passages  were  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pulpy  matter 
such  as  existed  in  the  stomach.  The  wounds  received  were  only  flesh  wounds, 
no  large  blood-vessel  having  been  injured.  Nevertheless  one  expert  attributed 
death  to  loss  of  blood  from  the  wounds — another  assigned  it  to  asphyxia  from 
the  food  vomited  by  the  deceased  passing  into  the  lungs  during  an  inspiration. 
MM.  Engel  and  Hauska  were  able  to  prove  that  asphyxia  was  the  cauaa  of 
•death,  and  that  the  assailants  were  responsible.  The  food  had  been  forced  into 
the  fauces  by  the  act  of  trampling  on  the  body.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1868, 1,  450, 
;and  2,  226 ;  and  1869, 1, 471.) 

This  mode  of  death  by  suffocation,  as  a  result  of  violence  to  the  abdomen, 
is  probably  more  frequent  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  It  is  likely 
to  occur  in  the  maltreatment  of  drunken  persons.  Dr.  Behrend  has  reported  a 
•case  of  this  kind  in  which  suffocation  was  caused  by  the  aspiration  of  food, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances,  in  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrs- 
«it^£d€t,'  1868, 1,  123. 

A  jnedical  jurist,  however,  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  foreign  sub- 

^dlMBce  may  be  hmmcidally  forced  into  the  larynx,  and  that,  except  by  a  careful 

"W  Mm  I  illation  of  the  body,  death  may  be  wrongly  assigned  to  accident.    A  case 

ivported  by  Dr.  Littlejohn  is  in  this  respect  instructive.  In  examining  the  body 

o£  a  woman  who  it  was  stated  had  died  suddenly,  he  found  a  quart-bottle  cork 
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inaerted  tightly  into  the  upper  part  of  the  lar3nix.  The  sealed  end  was  upper- 
moflty  and  was  roughened  by  the  passage  of  the  screw.  Fractures  of  the  ribs 
were  found,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  deceased  had  not  died  a  natural  death. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  deceased,  while  extracting  the  cork  from  the  bottle 
with  her  teeth,  might,  by  the  sudden  impetus  of  the  contained  fluids,  have  drawn 
it  into  the  position  in  which  it  was  &)und.  But  this  theory  was  negatived  by  the 
sealed  end  of  the  cask  being  found  uppermost  in  her  throat,  as  well  as  by  the 
fltmctnre  of  the  parts.  The  medical  opinion  was  that  the  cork  must  have  been 
forcibly  {ilaced  there  by  another  person,  while  the  woman  was  in  a  helpless  state 
of  intoxication.  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  a  deliberate  act  of 
murder.  Five  persons  were  present  with  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  the  person  who  had  committed 
the  act,  and  the  man  on  whom  the  strongest  suspicion  fell,  was  acquitted  on  a 
verdict  of  *  not  proven.'  (*  Ed.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  511 ;  and  for  a  report 
of  the  trial,  the  same  journal,  p.  540.)  In  September  1872)  a  man  was  charged 
with  causing  the  death  of  a  child  by  administering  to  it  a  large  quantity  of  pep- 
per in  powder.  {Beg.  v.  Spaul,  C.C.C.)  From  the  medical  evidence  it  app^red 
that  death  had  been  caused  by  suffocation,  as  the  air-passages  were  choked  up 
with  it.  The  prisoner  had  used  a  pepper-distor,  and  the  top  came  off,  so  that  about 
half  an  ounce  of  pepper  had  found  its  way  into  the  throat  and  air-passages  of 
the  chikL     The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

Ctnue  of  death, —  Treatment. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  death  takes 
place  by  apnoea  or  asphyxia ;  and  this  occurs  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to 
tbe  degree  of  impediment  existing  to  the  passage  of  the  air.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  to  attribute  death  to  apoplexy.  The  congestion  of  tho 
cerebral  vessels  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  lungs.  If  the  veins  of  the  peck  were  opened,  so  as  to  prevent 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  prevention  of  respiration  would  destroy  life  under  the  same  circimistances, 
and  within  the  same  period  of  time ;  therdEore  we  may  regard  death  from  suf- 
focation as  resulting  from  pure  asphyxia. 

In  treating  cases  of  suffocation  we  have  simply  to  allow  of  the  renewal  of  air 
by  removing,  if  this  be  possible,  the  obstacle  to  respiration.  The  results  of  ex- 
periments on  dogs  show  that,  even  with  a  perfect  closure  of  the  windpipe,  an 
animal  may  recover  spontaneously  af^  nearly  four  minutes*  deprivation  of  air ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  human  being  might  recover  after  the 
«me  length  of  time.  If  five  minutes  have  elapsed  there  will  be  but  little  hope 
of  recoveiy.  Cold  affusion  to  the  chest  should  be  used  if  efforts  at  respiration 
are  not  made  spontaneously  on  the  removal  of  the  obstruction. 

As  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  the  chances  of  recovery  in  drowning  con- 
tmue  only  for  half  the  period  observed  in  suffocation.  The  lungs  are  injured, 
and  the  water  by  which  they  are  penetrated,  forms  a  physical  obstacle  to  the 
free  admission  of  air.  In  hanging  and  strangulation  there  is  sometimes  great 
violence  done  to  the  parts  about  the  neck.  In  suffocation  these  accidental  ob- 
itacles  to  recovery  do  not  exist :  the  surgeon  has  simply  to  re-admit  the  air  into 
the  lungs.  All  experiments  go  to  show  that,  even  in  this  form  of  asphyxia, 
which  is  most  favourable  for  recovery,  the  complete  suspension  of  respiration 
for  Jive  minuteM  is  fatal.  Hanging  and  strangulation  prove  fatal  from  asphyxia 
in  the  same  period  of  time,  and  drowning  probably  within  half  this  period. 

PoBt-morteni  appearances. — There  are  rarely  any  considerable  marks  of  vio- 
lence externally.  When  the  body  has  become  perfectly  cold,  there  may  be 
patches  of  lividity  diffused  over  the  skin ;  but  these  are  not  always  present. 
In  a  set  of  cases  examined  by  M.  Tardieu,  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck  and  shoul- 
ders presented  dotted  or  punctiform  ecchymoses.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1806, 2, 346.'\ 
The  lips  are  livid;  the  akin  of  the  face  and  neck  may  be  poXe,  or  ^x^»^tl\.  ^ 
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dusky- violet  tint.  The  eyes  are  congested  :  there  is  a  mucous  froth  about 
the  lips  and  mouth.  The  mouth,  throat,  and  parts  about  the  windpipe  should 
be  carefully  examined  for  foreign  substances.  Internally  the  lungs  and  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  found  distended  with  blood.  The  state  of  the 
limgs  and  heart  is,  however,  subject  to  variation.  The  lungs  are  not  neces- 
sarily found  congested  ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  a  case  referred  to  me  in  Novem- 
ber 1864,  one  lung  may  1^  foimd  congested  and  the. other  not.  M*.  Tardieu 
states,  irom  his  observations,  that  the  lungs  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  sometimes 
even  pale,  not  distended,  and  presenting,  occasionally,  only  a  slight  degree  of 
congestion  at  the  base  and  posteriorly.  A  special  character  which  he  states 
he  has  invariably  noticed,  consists  in  the  presence  of  small  ecchymosed  i^pots 
or  patches  beneath  the  pleiuu  or  investing  membrane  (punctiform  or  subpleural 
ecchymoses).  He  describes  these  spots  as  of  a  dark  colour,  and  varying  in 
siae  from  a  pin*s  head  to  a  lentil.  In  the  adult  they  are  of  still  larger  size. 
Their  number  is  variable;  sometimes  five  or  six  may  be  found,  at  others  twenty 
or  thirty ;  and  in  other  cases  the  surface  of  the  lung  may  be  so  studded  with 
them  as  to  give  to  it  a  granite-like  appearance.  These  ^pots  of  ecchymosis  are 
sometimes  agglomerated,  at  other  times  separated,  but  their  outline  is  generally 
distinct  and  well-defined  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  They  are  most  fi*equently 
seen  at  the  root  of  the  lungs,  at  its  base,  and  about  its  lower  margin.  They  are 
owing  to  small  effusions  of  blood  from  ruptured  vessels,  like  true  ecchymosis. 
They  may  be  distinguished  so  long  as  the  tissue  of  the  lung  remains  unchanged. 
A  similar  appearance  is  also  presented  by  the  pericardium.  M.  Tardieu  states 
that  he  has  seen  these  subpleural  ecchymoses  in  the  body  of  an  infant,  ten 
months  after  death.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  370.)  He  admits,  however,  that 
they  may  also  be  found  in  the  bodies  of  children  that  have  not  breathed ;  hence 
no  inference  of  death  from  suffocation  should  be  drawn  from  this  appearance 
in  the  lungs  of  children,  unless  they  have  actually  received  air.  In  three  in- 
stances he  met  with  this  appearance  in  lungs  which  sank  in  water,  and  had  all 
the  usual  characters  of  these  organs  in  a  foetal  state.  The  children  had  been  bom 
living,  prematurely,  and  under  conditions  in  which  life  by  respiration  could 
not  be  perfectly  established:  one  of  them  had  made  several  cries  without 
efTectually  receiving  air  into  the  lungs  (loc.  cit.)  (See  Casper*s  *  Klinische 
Novellen,'  18G3,  p.  471.)  This  struggle  to  breathe  may  have  produced  an 
appearance  resembling  the  effect  of  suffocation.  In  new-bom  cliildren  that  die 
from  suffocation,  the  thymus-gland  has  been  found  in  a  similar  condition. 

M.  Liman  disputes  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  of  M.  Tardieu  regard- 
ing this  appearance  in  death  from  suffocation.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  18C7,  2,  388.) 
According  to  Dr.  Ogston,  the  subpleural  or  punctiform  ecdiymoses  described 
by  Tardieu  as  specially  indicative  of  death  by  suffocation,  were  not  present  in 
the  cases  of  nine  adidts  who  had  died  from  this  form  of  asphyxia.  (*  Brit 
Med.  Jour/  Sept.  18G8.)  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  foimd  in  cases 
in  which  death  had  taken  place  from  different  causes.  Too  much  reliance  must 
not  therefore  be  placed  on  their  presence  or  absence.  These  spots  of  ecchy- 
mosis were  found  by  Dr.  Ogston  not  only  on  the  siu^ace  of  the  lungs,  but  on 
the  heart,  the  scalp,  the  pericmnium,  the  thymus-gland,  and  other  parts.  (See 
'  Ann.  d'llyg.'  1808,  1,  104.)  That  they  are  frequently  absent  in  death  from 
suffocation  is  shown  by  the  observations  of  different  medical  jurists.  (See 
paper  by  Ssabinski,  *  Vierteljahrs.*  18G7,  2,  14(5.)  In  an  elaborate  pa|)er,  pub- 
lished in  the  same  journal,  Dr.  Lukomsky  of  Kiev  has  endeavoured  to  ^ow, 
by  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  circumstances  under  which  we  may  expect 
to  find  these  ecchymoses  in  death  from  suffocation,  and  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  absent.     (Jilulenberg,  *  Vierteljalirsschrift/  1871,  2,  58.) 

The  dotted  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  limgs  in  suffocation  when  it 
exists,  is  not  att^ded  with  tlie  apoplectic  effusions  in  their  substance  which 
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liave  been  met  with  in  death  from  strangulation.  Emphysema,  or  escape  of 
«r  from  rupture  of  the  air-cells,  is  occasionally  observed.  The  more  rapidly 
suffocation  has  taken  place  the  more  strongly  marked  is  this  appearance  of 
the  ecchymoeed  spots.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  interruption  of  breathing 
has  been  slow  and  gradual,  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  more  congested  with 
blood,  and  then  these  dots  or  patches  are  merged  in  the  general  violet  colour 
of  the  surfi^^e  of  the  organs.  The  lining-membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  larger 
air-tabes  is  sometimes  pale,  but  more  commonly,  when  the  lungs  are  much 
congested,  reddened  or  dark-coloured.  In  the  air-passages  there  is  occasionally 
a  frothy  reddish-coloured  liquid  in  small  vesicles. 

The  heart  presents  no  special  appearance  indicative  of  the  mode  of  death, 
if  we  except  the  presence  of  small  spots  of  ecchymosis  found  below  the  invest- 
ing membrane,  like  those  met  with  on  the  lungs.  They  have  been  found  near 
the  roots  or  origin  of  the  great  vessels,  and  on  the  heart,  but  are  not  so  fre- 
-quently  observed  in  this  organ  as  in  the  lungs.  The  blood  is  generally  dark- 
coloared,  uid  very  liquid.  It  does  not  readily  coagulate.  Thus  it  happens 
that  any  woimds  made  after  death  in  the  bodies  of  persons  suffocated,  bleed 
more  and  for  a  longer  time  than  in  other  cases.  See  a  paper  on  the  api)earance8 
in  death  from  suffocation  by  Prof.  Skrzeczka  in  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrif t,' 
1867,  2,  187. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  observed  to  present  patches  of  lividity. 
Cksper  has  found  the  kidneys  more  strongly  congested  with  blood  than  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  other  organs.  (*  Ger.  Leich.-Oeflfn.'  1858,  1,  s.  78.)  Ssabinski 
states  that  he  has  found  the  spleen  in  an  anaemic  condition ;  x,e,  containing 
very  Httle  blood.  (« Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  2,  146.)  The  vessels  of  the 
hrain  are  sometimes  congested,  but  at  other  times  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  full.  Their  condition  may  be  affected  by  the  congested 
state  of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  by  the  slowness  or  rapidity  with  which  death 
takes  place.  Other  appearances  which  have  l)een  described  are  of  an  acci- 
dental nature,  and  are  not  connected  with  death  from  suffocation.  (See  cases 
by  Gamier,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  1084 ;  also  a  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
^chardflon,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  359  et  seq.) 

In  a  case  of  alleged  miu^ier  by  suffocation,  respecting  which  I  was  consulted 
in  December  1857,  the  following  appearances  were  met  with.     The  body  ^vas 
lying  on  the  bed :  the  right  1^  was  dra'wn  up  towards  the  body — the  right 
arm  was  bent,  with  the  hand  directed  towards  the  face ;  the  left  hand  >vas 
lying  upon  the  chest.     The  lips  were  livid,  the  tongue  protruded  and  swollen, 
and  there  was  a  bloody  fluid  issuing  from  the  nostrils.     Tliere  was  no  mark 
of  constriction  on  the  neck ;  the  eyes  were  half-open ;  the  body  was  rigid  and 
still  warm.  The  face  and  neck  were  much  swollen,  and  the  skin  of  these  parts, 
as  well  as  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  arms,  and  1^,  was  covered  with  dark  livid 
patches.     The  brain  was  gorged  with  venous  blood.     The  heart  was  soft  and 
flaccid,  and  its  cavities  were  empty.     The  mucous  membrane  as  well  as  the 
tissues  of  the  air-passages  were  much  congested  with  dark  li(]uid  blood  :  the 
blood  was  everywhere  liquid.     The  stomach  contained  a  small  quantity  of  a 
dark-coloured  liquid,  and  the  greater  end  was  reddened.     The  spleen  was  con- 
gested.    The  emptiness  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  was  at  first  considered  to 
be  inconsistent  with  death  from  asphyxia ;  but  tliis  condition  of  the  heart  is 
occasionally  found.     It  may  be  stated  that  in  this  case  the  deceased,  a  woman, 
was  greatly  exhausted  by  sickness  and  purging.     On  the  second  day  of  her 
illness  she  was  found  dead  in  the  state  described,  and  her  husband  was  charged 
with  having  suffocated  her. 

Kvklence  of  death  from  suffocation. — In  medical  jurisprudence  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  an  instance  in  which  we  have  fewer  medical  data  upon  which  to  base 
an  opinion  than  in  a  case  of  alleged  death  from  suffocation.    T\ie  \iv%^^cXl\QU 
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of  the  body  of  a  person  suffocated,  presents  so  little  that  is  peculiar,  that  a 
medical  man,  unless  his  suspicions  have  been  roused  hy  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, or  bj  the  discovery  of  foreign  substances  in  the  air-passages,  would 
probably  pass  it  over  as  a  case  of  death  without  any  assignable  cause — in  other 
words,  from  natural  cavses.     Dr.  Liman,  of  Berlin,  after  the  examination 
of  numerous  cases,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  anatomical  ap- 
pearance in  any  of  the  organs  which  can  be  considered  as  characteristic  of  this 
mode  of  death.     The  punctif  orm  ecch  vmoses  on  the  lungs  and  heart  described 
by  Tardieu  cannot  be  treated  as  absolute  indications  of  this  mode  of  death. 
(Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1868,  1,  278.)     In  examining  the  body  of  the 
woman  Campbell,who  was  suffocated  by  Burke  in  Edinburgh  (1829),  Dr.  Chris- 
tison  was  unable  to  come  to  a  conclusion  respecting  the  cause  of  death  until 
some  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  case  by  collateral  evidence.  On  this  occasion 
a  violent  death  was  suspected,  because  there  were  marks  of  violence  extemaUy, 
and  the  face  of  the  deceased  presented  some  of  the  characters  of  strangidation. 
These  conditions,  however,  are  by  no  means  essential  to  death  from  suffocation, 
and  when  they  exist  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  purely  accidental  accom- 
paniments.    Appearances  similar  to  those  found  in  the  bodies  of  suffocated 
persons,  if  we  except  the  dotted  ecchymoses  on  the  lungs,  are  frequently  met 
with  in  inspections  when  death  has  taken  place  as  a  consequence  of  dis^Me  or 
accident,     lliey  can,  therefore,  furnish  no  conclusive  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
death ;  they  scarcely  permit  a  witness  to  establish  a  presumption  on  the  sub* 
ject,  until,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  he  has  ascertained  that  there 
is  no  other  cause  of  death  depending  on  organic  disease  or  on  violence.   Medi- 
cal evidence  may,  however,  be  serviceable  in  some  instances.     Thus,  let  the 
general  evidence  establish  that  a  deceased  person  has  probably  been  suffocated, 
the  witness  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  state  that  the  appearances  in  the  body 
are  consistent  witli  this  kind  of  death ;  that  the  body  is  in  all  respects  healthy 
and  soimd,  and  that  death  was  probably  sudden — as  where,  for  instance,  undi- 
gested food  is  discovered  in  the  stomach.    The  presence  of  ecchymoses  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  lungs  may  justify  a  strong  opinion  of  death  by  suffocation  when 
no  other  cause  is  apparent.  In  all  cases  of  this  description,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  an  opinion  relative  to  the  supposed  cause  of  death  is  to  be  formed  from  the 
medical  circumstances,  and  from  what  we  have  ourselves  seen,  unless  it  be 
otherwise  allowed  by  the  Court.     From  this  want  of  clear  evidence,  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  cause  of  death  frequently  exists  among  medical 
witnesses.     In  Beg,  v.  Heywood  (Liverpool  Summer  Assizes,  1839)  some  of 
the  witnesses  referred  death  to  suffocation,  others  to  apoplex}\     (*  Lancet,* 
Sept.  14,  1839,  p.  896.) 

Accidental  suffocation, — Accidental  suffocation  is  not  unfrequent ;  and  there 
are  various  conditions  under  which  a  person  may  die  suffocated  only  discover- 
able after  death.  1.  Diseases  about  the  tongue,  larynx,  or  throat  may  have 
advanced  to  such  an  extent  as  effectually  to  prevent  breathing.  2.  The  de- 
ceased may  have  &llen,  and  the  mouth  become  covered  with  dust  or  other 
substances ;  and  if  helpless,  as  in  the  case  of  an  in&nt  or  an  aged  |)erson,  or 
of  one  who  is  intoxicated,  death  may  thus  easily  take  place.  A  child  was 
found  dead  in  a  room,  with  its  ^e  in  the  ashes  imder  a  grate :  it  had  fiillen 
during  the  absence  of  the  mother,  and,  from  its  helpless  condition,  had  speedily 
become  suffocated.  Some  of  the  ashes  were  found  in  the  windpipe.  (*  Med. 
Gaz.*  vol,  17,  p.  642.)  For  a  case  in  which  suffocation  was  caused  by  a  pea, 
see  the  same  journal,  vol.  29,  p.  146.  In  trials  for  murder  or  manslaughter, 
a  medical  opinion  respecting  the  accidental  suffocation  of  a  drunken  person, 
imder  similar  circumstances,  is  occasionally  required.  These  persons,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  generally  as  helpless  as  children :  if  they  fall  in  a 
position  so  that  the  mouth  is  covered,  they  may  be  so  powerless  from  intoxi- 
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cation  as  not  to  be  able  to  Meape.  3.  A  portion  of  food  may  have  remained 
fixed  in  the  knrnx  or  throat.  Children  are  sometimes  accidentally  suffocated 
by  drinking  boiling  water  from  a  tea-kettle.  The  parts  about  the  larynx  then 
become  swollen  ftoin  the  action  of  the  hot  water,  and  breathing  cannot  take 
place.  4.  Accidental  suffocation  is  not  uncommon  among  infiints,  when  they 
sleep  with  adult  persons.  A  child  may  be  in  this  way  speedily  destroyed. 
Eren  the  cloee  wrapping  of  a  child's  head  in  a  shawl  to  protect  it  from  cold 
may  effectually  kill  it,  without  any  convulsive  struggles  to  indicate  the  danger 
to  which  it  is  exposed  (p.  92).  Convulsions  by  no  means  necessarily  attend 
on  death  from  suffocation. 

A  oofoner*8  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  child  found  dead  in  bed ;  and 
I  assisted  a  friend  in  making  an  inq)ection  of  the  body.  It  was  lying  in  a 
composed  Attitude  on  the  bed,  with  the  iace  nearly  covered.  There  were  faint 
traces  of  cadaveric  lividity  about  the  neck  and  back ;  but  the  body  did  not 
in^sent  the  least  mark  of  violence.  The  face  was  pale,  but  the  lips  were  livid. 
On  examining  the  chest,  the  great  vessels  connected  with  the  heart  and  hmgs 
were  found  congested  with  blood.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  empty. 
There  were  no  morbid  appearances  whatever  in  any  of  the  other  organs.  The 
account  given  by  the  giri  who  attended  the  child  was,  that  she  had  laid  it  down 
to  sleep  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  covering  over  the  greater  part  of  its 
face.  She  remained  in  the  room ;  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  not  hearing 
the  child  breathe,  she  looked,  and  found  it  dead.  The  only  opinion  which  we 
were  asked  to  give  was — ^whether,  from  the  circumstances,  suffocation  was 
probable  ?  We  answered  in  the  affinnative ;  and  a  verdict  of '  accidental  death ' 
was  returned.  This  case  shows  the  ease  with  which  an  infant  may  be  destroyed, 
even  when  its  respiration  is  only  partially  impeded.  The  weight  of  the  clothes 
may  have  combined  to  cause  death  by  preventing  the  free  expansion  of  the  chest. 

Those  instances  of  accidental  suffocation  which  depend  on  disease  or  on  the 
impaction  of  ioodj  are  eauly  detected  by  an  examination  of  the  body :  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  present  no  difficulty.  (See  cases,  ^  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  42,  p.  970; 
also '  Lancet,'  Sept.  2, 1848,  p.  259.)  But  in  other  instances,  e,g.  when  a  cnild  or 
a  drunken  person  is  presumed  to  have  been  suffocated  owing  to  the  position  of 
the  body,  the  actual  sight  of  the  body,  or  a  correct  drawing  of  the  attitude  in 
which  it  is  found,  is  necessary  before  forming  an  opinion,  'llie  fol lowing  ques- 
tioDs  may  here  arise  : — Was  the  position  such  as  to  l>e  explicable  on  the  sup- 
position of  accident  ?  Was  it  such  a  position  as  might  have  been  given  to  it 
by  a  murderer  ?  Could  not  the  deceased  have  had  strength  or  presence  of  mind 
to  escape  ?  Could  he  have  been  actually  suffocated  in  the  jxjsition  in  which 
his  body  was  discovered  ?  A  little  reflection  upon  the  circumstances — for  here 
aomethmg  more  than  mtdicid  facts  will  be  required — may  enable  a  witness  to 
give  satisfactory  answers  to  these  questions. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  accidental  suffocation  was  communicated  to  me 
by  a  former  pupil,  Mr.  Rake.     A  groom  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  down- 
ward, in  the  iron  rack  used  for  feeding  horses  with  hay.     His  legs  projected 
from  the  hole  in  the  floor  above.    The  space  was  so  narrow  that  there  had  been 
no  room  to  turn,  and  there  was  no  fulcrum  by  which  the  deceased,  who  had  thus 
bJl&i  head  dovmwards  into  the  hole,  coidd  again  raise  himself.    There  Avas  no 
(kmbt  that,  in  reaching  into  the  hole,  the  deceaset^had  accidentally  fallen  head- 
foremost into  the  rack  in  the  midst  of  the  hay,  and  he  had  died  in  this  position, 
without  the  power  to  raise  an  alarm  or  to  make  any  successful  effort  for  his  ex- 
trication. It  is  possible  that  homicide  might  be  committed  in  this  manner ;  but 
there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  it  in  this  instance.     Singular  accidents  may  lead 
to  death  by  suffocation,  in  cases  in  which,  unless  the  collateral  circumstances 
were  known,  homicide  might  be  inferred.     A  man  was  engaged  in  shooting 
flour  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part  of  a  granary  :  he  fell  t\iTOUg\\\^^\xv^ 
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door,  and  a  large  quantity  of  flour  fell  Mrith  him  and  covered  him.     Nothing 
vraA  known  of  the  accident  until  his  dead  Ixxly  was  taken  out  below ;  it  was 
then  found  that  his  mouth  and  nostrils  were  completely  filled  with  flour,  and 
that  he  must  have  been  accidentally  suffocated.    A  policeman  running  along  a 
road  with  two  companions  suddenly  stumbled  and  fell  forwards,  with  his  head  in 
the  road  and  his  feet  and  l^s  on  the  pathway.     As  he  did  not  rise  his  compa- 
nions went  to  his  assistance  and  found  him  insensible.     He  was  taken  to  St. 
Creorge's  Hospital,  and  he  was  then  pronoimced  to  be  quite  dead.     On  inspec- 
tion it  was  found  Uiat  the  glottis  (windpipe)  was  obstructed  by  three  &lse  teeth, 
whidi  had  been  only  lately  put  in :  this  obstruction  had  led  to  suffocation  and 
death.    Other  cases  are  recorded  in  which  sufibcation  has  been  caused  by  ^se 
teeth  becoming  displaced  and  &lling  back  into  the  throat  during  sleep,  in  per- 
sons who  had  worn  them  during  the  night. 

Suicidal  suffocation — ^As  an  act  of  suicide^  sufibcation  is  extremely  rare.  It 
would  require  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  means  and  considerable  resolution,  in 
ord.er  that  a  person  should  thus  destroy  himself.     The  following  case  occurred 
in  France  some  years  since : — A  woman  locked  herself  in  her  room  with  her 
young  child ;  she  placed  herself  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  desired  the  child 
to  pile  the  several  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room  upon  the  bed.     When  the 
apartment  was  entered,  some  hoiurs  afterwards,  the  woman  was  f otmd  dead ; 
she  had  evidently  been  suffocated.    Had  not  the  child  clearly  detailed  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  strong  and  even  a  justifiable  suspicion  of  mtuder  might  have 
arisen.     In  the  K^strar-Greneral's  return  for  June  9,  1864,  a  woman  is  re- 
ported to  have  destroyed  herself  by  leaning  with  her  mouth  against  the  bed- 
clothes ;  she  died  from  suffocation.    In  the  case  of  a  body  found  with  a  plas- 
ter covering  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  the  traces  of  such  having  been  applied, 
a  medical  witness  might  be  asked  whether  this  could  have  been  so  placed  by 
the  individual  himself  ?    No  such  case  is  reported  to  have  occurred  as  an  act 
of  suicide,  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  say  it  is  impossible :  all  that  we  are 
justified  in  stating  is,  that  it  is  a  highly  improbable  mode  of  self -destruction. 
Some  singular  cases  are  on  record,  in  which  persons  have  wilfully  destroyed 
themselves  by  blocking  up  the  throat  mechanically.     An  instance  of  this  form 
of  suicide  is  reported  in  the  *  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  April  1842.     A 
woman  confined  in  prison  forced  a  hard  cotton-plug  into  tlie  back  of  her  throat. 
The  cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  had  been  already  examined,  and  a  medi- 
cal certificate  given  that  the  deceased  had  died  of  apoplexy !     The  body  was 
sent  to  one  of  the  anatomical  schools,  and  on  re-inspection  it  was  accidentally 
found  that  the  throat  was  firmly  blocked  up  with  a  plug  of  spindle  cotton.  A 
similar  case  was  the  subject  of  an  inquest  in  London,  in  September  1843. 
The  deceased  here  had  tlu-ust  into  her  tliroat  a  large  piece  of  rag,  which  had 
been  used  in  applying  a  lotion.    She  speedily  died  suffocated,  and  after  deatli 
the  rag  was  found  lodged  at  the  back  part  of  the  throat.     A  case  occurred  at 
Maidstone  in  July  1856,  in  which  a  man  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  a  cell  is  re- 
ported to  have  committed  suicide  by  suffocation.     He  was  found  lying  on  his 
ffice,  deail.     He  had  thrown  his  bed  on  the  floor,  filled  his  nostrils  with  pieces 
of  rag,  his  mouth  with  a  handkerchief,  and  liad  tied  another  handkerchief  over 
his  mouth,  after  which  he  must  have  throAvn  himself  down  upon  his  fece. 
Some  of  these  cases  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  apoplexy,  and  tliey  certainly 
show  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  mouth  and  air- 
passages  in  every  instance  of  sudden  death.  (See  *  Edin.  Med.  and  Siu^.  Jour.' 
vol.  54,  p.  149;  also  *  Med.-Chir.  Rev.'  vol.  28,  \u  410.) 

Homicidal  suffocation. —  Homicide  by  suffocation  is  not  very  common, 
although  it  is  a  ready  means  of  perpetrating  murder.  Hitherto  the  cases  which 
have  come  before  our  Courts  of  law  have  been  those  either  of  infants,  of  the 
aged  and  infirm,  or  of  jiersons  enfeebled  by  illness.     In  r^rd  to  the  latter^ 
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the  rigoTouB  adniinlstration  of  the  law  has  succeeded  in  putting  a  check  to  this 
crime ;  but  with  respect  to  children,  it  probably  yet  continues.  Death  by 
suiToc&tion  is  most  difficult  to  detect ;  and,  unless  the  assailant  has  employed 
an  unnecessary  d^ree  of  violence,  it  is  probable  that  the  crime  may  pass  alto- 
gether unsuspected.  One  case  is  elsewhere  reported,  in  which  a  plug  of  dough 
had  been  forced  into  the  larynx,  and  had  caused  death.  The  case  of  Reg,  v. 
Htifwood  (Lancaster  Siunmer  Assizes,  183D)  proves  how  easily  a  defence  of 
i^wples^  vcksj  be  sustained  in  a  case  of  alleged  murder  by  suffocation. 

Homicide  by  suffocation  would  not  be  attempted  on  healthy  adidt  persons, 
imlesB  they  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  thereby  rendered  defenceless. 
It  is  certain  that  most  individuals  would  have  it  in  their  ]X)wer,  unless  greatly 
incapacitated  by  disease  or  intoxication,  to  offer  such  a  degree  of  resistance 
as  would  leave  upon  their  bodies  indubitable  evidence  of  murderous  violence. 
Death  by  suffocation  may  be  considered  as  presumptive  of  homicide,  unless 
^e  facts  are  clearly  referable  to  accident.  Accidental  suffocation  is,  however, 
80  palpable  from  the  position  of  the  body  and  other  circumstances,  that  when 
death  is  clearly  traced  to  this  cause,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  case  in  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  one  of  actual  murder.  In  some  in- 
stances the  very  means  that  have  been  adopted  to  produce  suffocation  may 
forbid  the  supposition  of  accident,  and  clearly  establish  the  fact  of  homicide. 

M.  Devergie  has  reported  a  case,  in  which  a  man  was  suffocatetl  by  having 
his  face  forcibly  thrust  into  a  heap  of  com.  A  quantity  of  the  com  was  foimd 
hloddng  up  the  moutli  and  nostrils,  and  some  of  the  grains  had  passed  into 
the  air-passages  (drawn  into  them  by  forcible  aspiration),  as  well  as  into  the 
slomach  by  swallowing,  and  even  into  the  duodenum.  That  violence  had 
heen  used  was  proved  by  the  marks  of  indentations  produced  by  the  grains 
of  com  on  the  face,  as  well  as  by  excoriations  (indicative  of  resistance)  on 
the  hands.  The  facts  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  suicide 
or  accident ;  3-et  the  jury  declined  to  accept  the  medical  opinion,  that  the 
deceased  had  been  horaicidaUy  suffocated.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852, 2, 1D5.)  The 
laresence  of  tlie  grains  of  com  in  the  duodenum  is  not  easily  to  be  explained, 
considering  the  rapidity  of  death  from  suffocation,  and  tliat  they  could  not 
he  carried  to  the  small  intestine  either  by  aspiration  or  deglutition.  The  power 
of  aspiration  in  the  chest  is  exceedingly  great  (p.  19  aw/c),and  drunken  or  help- 
less persons  may,  by  &lling  in  the  midst  of  dust,  aslies,  or  other  substances, 
euily  draw  a  portion  of  these  substances  into  the  air-passages,  and  thus  die 
hy  atiffbcation ;  but  this  effect  of  aspiration  Avill  not  account  for  the  passage 
of  such  substances  into  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  the  journal  above  re- 
ferred to,  M.  Devergie  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  fell  asleep  near  some 
iheaves  of  com.  He  was  foxmd  dead,  and  the  cause  of  death  Avas  obviously 
a^hyxia ;  an  ear  of  com  was  foimd  fixed  in  the  air-jmssages. 

The  suffocation  of  new-born  children  hy  the  introduction  of  substances 
mto  the  moutli  is  not  unfrequent.  (iSee  Infanticide.)  The  unnecessary  force 
employed  generally  leaves  traces  of  violence,  which  may  be  easily  discovered 
bj  a  careful  examination,  even  should  it  happen  that  the  substance  used  for 
the  murderous  purpose  has  been  removed.  M.  Devergie  has  suggested  an 
objectirm  to  evidence  founded  on  a  fact  of  this  nature,  that  the  substance 
might  have  been  introduced  soon  after  death,  in  order  to  create  a  suspicion 
of  infanticide  against  the  mother;  but  such  an  objection  could  hardly  be 
received,  and  the  fact  would  be  only  one  out  of  many  brought  against  an 
accused  person.  According  to  Devergie,  the  appearances  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  plug  of  linen  into  the  mouth  dui-ing  life  are  these: — The 
mouth  contracting  posteriorly,  the  pressure  Avould  be  greater  in  this  situation; 
consequently  the  blood  Avould  be  forced  out  of  the  compressed  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  palate.     In  the  fore-part  the  pressure  would  be  \csa\  axvdL\i€tfe 
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the  blood  would  accumulate,  so  that  the  mucous  membrane  in  this  sitnatioa 
would  become  swollen  and  red.  In  trusting  to  these  characters,  it  must  be- 
remembered  that  similar  appearances  would  probably  result  if  the  plug  were- 
introduced  inunediately  after  death,  as  also  that,  even  when  introduced  during 
life,  the  characters  might  be  lost  if  the  plug  were  removed  from  the  mouth 
before  the  body  had  entirely  cooled. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  dangerous  practice  common  among  ignorant 
nurses,  which,  without  exciting  suspicion  on  the  part  of  a  coroner  or  medical 
witness,  may  be  an  occasional  cause  of  death  in  infimts.  In  order  to  quiet  a 
child,  and  to  enable  a  nurse  to  sleep  without  disturbance,  a  bag  made  of  wanh* 
leather  or  rag,  containing  sugar,  is  thrust  into  the  child's  mouth.  It  is  thus 
completely  gagged,  and  the  child  soon  becomes  quiet,  respiring  chiefly  through 
the  nostrils.  If  these  by  any  accident  become  obstructed,  or  by  the  act  of 
respiration  the  bag  should  faXi  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  death  by  suffocation 
must  inevitably  result,  the  in&nt  being  perfectly  helpless !  The  suspen- 
sion of  respiration  may  be  so  gradual  that  the  child  may  die  without  crying 
or  convulsions.  The  removal  of  the  bag  from  the  mouth  would  of  course  re- 
move every  trace  of  the  cause  of  death ;  and,  in  order  to  exculpate  herself,  the 
guilty  person  may  ascribe  death  to '  fits.'  In  one  instance,  within  my  knowledge, 
an  in&[nt  was  timely  saved  by  the  mother  having  discovered,  while  the  nurse  was 
sleeping,  a  mass  of  wash-leather  projecting  from  its  mouth.  The  woman  awoke, 
and  attempted  to  remove  and  conceal  the  leather,  but  she  was  detected  in  the  act. 
The  detection  of  this  dangerous  practice  can  only  be  a  matter  of  pure  accident : 
hence  a  &tal  case  can  be  rarely  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest,  and  even  then 
medical  evidence  may  fail  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause  of  death.  In 
one  instance  only  have  I  known  it  to  give  rise  to  a  criminal  charge — {Reg,  t. 
Cox,  Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1848).  The  mother,  a  pauper,  was  tried  for  the 
attempt  to  suffocate  her  in&nt,  eleven  days  old.  The  child  was  discovered 
by  another  person  with  a  piece  of  rag  hanging  from  its  mouth.  It  was  livid 
in  the  face,  but  when  the  rag  was  remov^,  it  made  a  violent  gasp,  and  re- 
covered its  breath.  There  was  no  malice  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  but  it 
was  made  a  strong  point  in  her  &vour  that  instances  had  occurred  in  the 
workhouse  in  which  women  had  with  impunity  put  rags  with  sugar  into  the 
mouths  of  infants,  in  order  to  soothe  and  keep  them  quiet  I  The  jury  acquitted 
her.  The  admitted  practice  of  in&mtile  suffocation  in  the  Warwick  work- 
house appears  to  have  passed  without  reprimand  or  even  comment,  although 
this  plan  of  soothing  infants  is  just  as  likely  to  be  fatal  to  them  as  that  of 
encircling  their  necks  with  tight  ligatures. 


SMOTHERING. 

Smothering  is  a  variety  of  suffocation,  and  consists  in  the  mere  covering  of 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  any  way  so  as  to  prevent  the  free  ingress  and  egress 
of  air.  Like  drowning,  hanging,  or  strangulation,  it  produces  death  by  asphyxia. 
In  new-bom  infants  it  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence,  sometimes  originating  in 
accident,  and  at  others  in  criminal  design.  An  infant  may  be  speedily  destroyed 
by  smothering.  If  the  mouth  be  only  lightly  covered  with  clothing,  or  slightly 
compressed,  so  that  respiration  is  interrupted,  as  in  the  act  of  carrying  a  child 
in  the  arms,  this  will  suffice  to  cause  death ;  and,  as  it  has  been  already  re- 
marked, death  may  take  place  without  being  preceded  by  convulsions  or  other 
striking  symptoms.  Smothering  is  not  often  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  perpe- 
trating murder,  except  in  infants,  or  in  debilitated  and  infirm  adidts.  In  a 
case  which  occurred  at  Ayr,  a  woman  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her 
child  by  smothering  it  in  her  shawl.     She  was  travelling  in  a  steamboat :  it 
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a  cold  stormy  day,  and  she  had  wrapped  the  shawl  closely  round  the  head 
ol  the  child*  There  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  moral  circumstances,  that 
flhe  had  intended  to  kill  it ;  but  the  defence  was  that  she  had  merely  in- 
toided  to  protect  the  child  from  the  cold,  and  it  was  suffocated  before  she  was 
iiwmre  of  it.  There  were  no  iacta  to  exclude  this  defence,  and  the  woman  was 
.Acquitted.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  this  metropolis  in  which  an  infant 
was  unintentionally  destroyed  by  the  close  wrapping  of  a  shawl  roimd  its  head. 
In  December  1852  Mr.  Thomley  of  Blyth,  Nottinghamshire,  consulted  me  in 
a  ctse  in  which  an  in&nt  was  found  dead  in  bed.  It  was  a  perfectly  healthy 
child,  about  three  months  old.  It  had  been  left  by  the  nurse  in  bed  quite 
well  in  the  morning  when  she  got  up.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the 
fither  went  into  the  room  and  could  not  see  the  child ;  but  on  removing  the 
bed-<Iothe8  he  found  it  beneath  them,  quite  dead,  its  head  covered  completely 
by  six  ibids  of  clothes.  The  body  was  quite  warm  (showing  recent  death), 
the  countenance  was  calm,  the  limbs  were  relaxed  :  there  was  a  little  frothy 
macas  about  the  mouth,  but  nothing  to  indicate  a  violent  death.  There 
WIS  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstances,  that  the  child  had  been  accidentally 
amothered  or  suffocated :  its  body  had  slipped  down  beneath  the  clothes,  the 
inoath  and  nostrils  were  covered, — asphyxia  speedily  came  on,  and  this  proved 
btal  owing  to  the  helplessness  of  the  infant.  According  to  the  late  Mr.  Wakley, 
as  a  remit  of  his  experience  as  c(»x)ner,  in&nts  were  frequently  found  dead 
owii^  to  their  being  suckled  at  night  while  Uie  woman  was  in  bed.  The 
child's  face  is  pressed  on  the  breast ;  mother  and  child  fall  fast  asleep ;  the 
head  slipa  beneath  the  clothes,  and  the  child  is  then  quietly  suffocated.  There 
u  no  mark  of  pressure  on  the  body.  Q  Lancet,'  Jan.  16,  1858,  69.)  A  case, 
appazentlj  of  this  kind,  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Nason  in  Sept.  1860. 
The  child  (five  days  old)  died  quietly  on  its  mother^s  arm  while  lying  in  bed. 
There  was  much  Uvidity  about  the  head,  neck,  and  back ;  but  there  were  no 
nunrka  of  violence.  The  bronchial  tubes  of  the  right  lung  contained  bright 
iorid  blood.  The  left  lung  was  gorged  with  blood,  but  none  had  escaped. 
The  heart  was  firmly  contrs^cted,  and  there  was  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood 
in  its  right  cavities. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  suffocation  in  bed  from 

''overiaying'  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  violent  death  among  infants.     In 

ten  years  (1858-67)  the  total  deaths  roistered  in  London  from  this  cause  was 

-^612,  or  361  per  anniun;  and  2,070  in  the  five  years  (1863-7),  or  on  an 

•avenge  414  per  annum.     Infants  are  readily  smothered  by  the  bed-clothes 

accidentally  covering  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  they  have  not  the  power  to 

change  their  position.     Dr.  Lankester  states  that  he  had  within  a  short  period 

held  two  hundred  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  children  thus  foimd  suffocated 

in  bed.     In  a  return  of  inquests  held  in  Liverpool  in  1864,  it  appeared  that 

out  of  960  inquests  there  were  143  on  infants  and  children  who  had  been 

Bsfibcated,  chiedfly  between  the  Satiuxlay  and  Monday  of  each  week. 

In  November  1848  Mr.  Canton  communicated  to  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society  an  account  of  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  examination  of  the 
bodies  of  three  children,  each  only  a  few  months  old :  two  of  these  children 
had  heea  '  overlaid,'  and  the  third  had  been  intentionally  suffocated. — Exter- 
neUiy:  features  placid;  lips  congested;  eyes  not  imduly  prominent;  con- 
jim^Tfle  rather  reddened ;  hands  clenched ;  no  patches  of  ccchymosis  to  he 
-anywhere  detected. — IrUertudly.  Head  :  patches  of  effused  blood  here  and 
there  beneath  the  pericraniiun ;  cranial  bones  engorged  with  blood.  In  two 
caaoB  great  congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  accompanied  by  numberless  effusions 
of  blood,  varying  in  size  from  a  pin's  point  to  a  silver  penny  in  superficial 
extent :  no  such  efiusion  within  the  brain  or  its  contained  membranes :  a  little 
*dear  fluid  in  the  ventricles.     In  the  tliird  case  the  appearances  in  \\v^  \ieoA 
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Avere  natural,  whilst  those  of  the  skull-bones  and  pericnknium  were  the  same 
as  in  the  other  cases :  a  little  clear  frothy  mucus  in  the  windpipe  and  bronchi^ 
with  redness  of  their  lining-membrane. — Cheat :  the  lungs  were  much  congested 
and  crepitant,  whilst  beneath  the  pleuraj  blood  had  been  ever)' where  effused, 
presenting  numerous  small  bright-red  patches,  and  line  points  (punctiform 
ecchymoses) ;  all  the  blood  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  within  its  ves- 
sels. The  pericardium  contained  some  serum,  and  was  spotted  in  its  whole 
extent  after  the  manner  described ;  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  heart's  great 
vessels  and  thoracic  aorta  were  minutely  injected.  In  one  case  there  was  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  effused  posteriorly,  and  especially  on  the  left  side,  in 
the  groove  betAveen  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  as  though  the  coronary  vein 
had  been  ruptured;  this  latter  point,  however,  was  not  ascertained.  In  this- 
instance,  too,  the  substance  of  the  heart,  particularly  its  left  ventricle,  was  so 
soft  as  to  become  readily  pulpy  on  slight  pressure  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  right  cavities  in  all  the  cases  contained  dark  liquid  blood  ;  the 
left  cavities  were  nearly  empty ;  the  tissue  of  the  organ  was  free  from  effusion 
of  blood.  The  surfewe  only  of  the  thymus-gland  was  mottled  like  the  heart. 
There  was  no  unnatural  appearance  within  the  abdomen. 

Certain  trials  which  took  place  some  years  since  clearly  proved  that  persons 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  or  infirmity  had  been  miu-dered  by  smothering,  for 
the  sake  of  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  dead  bodies !     It  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  trial  of  Burke  and  Macdmigall  in  Edinburgh,  and 
of  Bishop  and  Williams  in  this  metropolis,  as  affording  ample  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  this  horrible  system  of  secret  murder.    (See  *Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.'  April  1829,  p.  23G.)  The  victims  were  commonly  destroyed  by  the  assail- 
ant resting  with  his  Avhole  weight  upon  the  chest,  so  as  to  prevent  the  motion 
of  the  ribs,  and  at  the  same  time  forcibly  compressing  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
Avith  his  hands,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air.     A  case  of  this  kind  Avas  re- 
ferred to  me  for  examination  in  1831.     {Bex  v.  Elizabeth  Boss,  Old  Bailey 
Sessions,  Dec.  1831,  see  vol.  1,  p.  150.)     It  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  that 
the  prisoner  Avas  convicted  of  homicidal  suffocation,  although  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  never  discovered.     (*  Med.  Graz.,'  vol.  37,  p.  481.)     In  Beg,  v. 
Norman^  C.C.C,  July  1871,  the  prisoner,  a  girl  »t.  15,  was  indicted  for 
murder  by  suffocation.     She  Avas  a  nursery-maid,  and  had  the  care  of  tlu-ee 
children,  the  deceased,  one  of  these  children,  being  fifteen  months  old.    There 
were  three  other  charges  of  murder  by  suffocation  against  her,  and  one  of  an 
attempt  to  murder.  There  were  suspicious  marks  of  violence  on  the  lower  lip 
of  deceased  as  if  produced  by  pressure  of  the  mouth  against  some  hard  sub- 
stance.    The  medical  Avitnesses  attributed  death  to  suffocation  by  pressure  on 
the  mouth,  but  admitted  that  the  marks  might  have  been  accidental.     On  this 
admission  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.    On  the  trial  for  the  attempt  to  murder, 
the  girl  was  convicted,  and  the  evidence  given  in  this  case  threw  a  light  upon 
the  mode  in  which  she  might  have  perpetrated  the  foiu-  murders  with  which 
she  was  charged.     A  little  boy,  at.  10,  was  heard  to  give  an  alarm  while  in 
bed ;  it  Avas  like  a  stifled  cry.     The  prisoner  Avas  caught  in  the  act  of  getting^ 
off  the  bed.     The  boy  Avas  in  great  agitation,  and  said  that  the  prisoner  had 
tried  to  strangle  him  while  he  was  sleeping.     He  was  awoke  by  feeling  a  hand 
on  his  mouth  and  throat.     He  tried  to  make  a  noise,  upon  which  the  prisoner,. 
Avho  was  lying  upon  him,  gave  him  a  sweet,  and  told  him  not  to  cry.     His  lip* 
and  throat  were  very  sore.     The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  penal  servitude. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  four  miurders  were  all  perpetrated  in  a  simi* 
lar  manner,  by  burking — the  children  being  helpless,  and  unable  to  give  an 
alarm.  Her  conviction  on  the  attempt,  simply  arose  from  this  child  being  older 
and  better  able  to  resist.    The  facts  show  that  medical  science  in  many  of  these 
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cues  is  powerless  to  aid  the  law.     It  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish 
murder  by  suffocation  from  accident. 

In  Nov.  1844  a  man  was  convicted  at  the  Assizes  of  the  Seine  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  woman  by  placing  a  pitch-plaster  over  her  face.  A  trial  for  murder 
by  smothering  took  place  at  &e  Lincoln  Lent  Assizes,  1848.  (The  Queen  v. 
JohnsanJ)  The  prisoner,  while  committing  a  burglary,  tied  the  deceased  to  a 
bed,  so  that  she  could  not  move,  and  then  tucked  the  clothes  closely  over  her 
bead  :  after  remaining  some  hours  in  this  condition  the  deceased  died.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed.  For  an  important  case,  involving  the 
question  of  death  from  homicidal  smothering,  or  from  apoplexy,  see  that  of 
Ae  Q;^een  v.  Hei^wood  (Lancaster  Summer  As^es,  1839.) 

As  an  accident,  smothering  may  be  conceived  to  take  place  when  a  person 
falls,  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  debility,  so  that  his  mouth  is  in  any  way 
corered,  or  the  access  of  air  to  the  mouth  or  nostrils  is  interrupted.  On  an 
inspection  of  the  body  the  appearances  elsewhere  described  (p.  86)  will  be 
met  with  in  the  lungs  and  heart.  If  the  person  has  been  able  to  struggle,  it 
is  probable  that  slight  marks  of  violence  in  the  shape  of  scratches  or  bruises 
may  be  found  about  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  with  bruises  or  marks  of  pressure 
on  the  chest,  legs,  or  arms,  and  a  bloody  mucous  froth  in  the  air-passages. 
The  marks  of  violence  may  be  slight,  or  even  entirely  absent.  In  a  case  of 
suspected  murder  a  medical  jurist  should  look  for  the  special  indications  of 
sufRwation  in  tlie  lungs,  the  circumstances  imder  which  the  body  or  bodies  are 
found,  the  evidence  of  sudden  death  in  the  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach, 
and,  lastly,  the  absence  of  any  other  cause  to  account  for  death.  All  these* 
flouroes  o£  evidence  may  fail ;  and  as  the  means  by  which  homicidal  smother- 
ing was  accomplished  are  not  likely  to  be  foimd  with  the  body,  a  medical 
opinion  on  the  case  may  become  little  more  than  a  conjecture.  Still  this  may 
suffice  when  the  evidence  from- extraneous  circumstances  is  strong. 

A  remarkable  case,  involving  the  proofs  of  this  mode  of  death  in  reference 

to  three  children,  was  referred  to  me  for  examination  by  the  Home  Office  in 

May  1862.     A  man  and  his  wife  of  the  name  of  Tat/lor,  living  at  Manchester, 

were  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Metier ^  and  on  searching  their  house 

tbeir  three  children  were  found  lying  dead  on  the  iloor  of  a  bedroom  side  by 

side.     They  were  of  the  ages  of  twelve,  eight,  and  five  years — two  girls  and 

abcnr.     One  of  them  had  been  seen  alive  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  and  their 

dead  bodies  were  first  discovered  early  on  Friday  morning,  May  16.     The- 

children  had  on  their  nightdresses;  the  bodies  had  been  carefully  laid  out — 

the  arms  by  their  sides.     There  was  no  rigidity,  but  the  skin  of  the  abdomen 

bad  a  slightly  greenish  coloiu*.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  first  saw  the  bodies, 

the  children  had  been  dead  from  one  to  two  days.     The  body  of  the  eldest 

girl,  Art.   1 2,  presented  no  mark  of  violence  around  the  neck  indicative  of 

strangulation.  There  was  a  recent  bruise  or  scratch  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 

which  had  been  produced  diu^ng  life.     The  surface  of  the  brain  was  slightly 

congested.    The  lungs  were  of  a  reddish  colour,  full  of  air  and  not  congested. 

The  heart  was  natural,  and  the  ventricles  contained  some  fluid  blood.     In  the 

stomach  were  foiu:  ounces  of  a  fluid  resembling  barley-water,  without  coloiu-,. 

smell,  or  any  other  appearance  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  liquid  or  solid  poison. 

There  was  no  blood,  and  no  undue  secretion  of  mucus ;  the  mucous  membrane 

-  was  pale.  All  the  viscera  were  healthy,  and  revealed  no  cause  of  sudden  death 

in  any  part.  On  the  body  of  the  second  girl,  a;t.  8,  a  slight  bruise  was  observed* 

over  the  left  eye,  and  another  bruise  over  the  shin-bone  of  one  leg,  both  recent. 

The  body  of  the  boy,  a;t.  5,  presented  no  mark  of  violence  externally.   In  tAvo 

c«f  the  children  the  pupils  were  dilated.  Internally  the  appearances  were  similar 

to  those  found  in  the  eldest  girl.     All  the  organs  were  healthy,  and  tliere  was 

no  apparent  cause  for  defith.  The  back  of  the  throat  and  air-pasaage^  i^T%^\i\^ 
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no  obstruction  from  mechanical  causes.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the 
medical  gentlemen  were — 1st,  that  these  children  had  not  died  from  any  natiuid 
cause ;  and,  2ndl7,  that  they  had  not  died  from  wounds,  drowning,  hanging, 
strangulation,  starvation,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  violent  death. 

No  trace  of  poison,  by  odour  or  otherwise,  was  found  on  examination  of  the 
stomachs  and  their  contents.  Portions  of  the  intestines  and  contents,  with  some 
of  the  viscera  from  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  children,  were  sent  to  me.  I  found 
these  parts  healthy,  the  intestines  containing  ^eces,  and  free  from  any  indication 
of  the  presence  or  action  of  any  poison.  Poisoning,  which  was  at  first  suspected, 
appeared  to  be  completely  negatived  by  the  circumstances.  The  childi^  had 
di^  suddenly,  at  about  the  same  time,  and  most  probably  from  a  similar  cause. 
Only  a  powerful  poison,  in  a  strong  dose,  would  be  consistent  with  this  state  of 
facts.  Such  a  poison  would  have  been  detected  either  in  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
by  colour,  smell,  or  the  application  of  the  usual  tests.  There  had  been  no  vomit- 
ing, and  the  poison  had  not  passed  off  by  the  bowels ;  hence  the  case  was  most 
&vourable  for  the  detection  of  poison  if  it  had  been  present.  No*  poison 
could  be  detected  and  none  could  be  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  accused. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  children  had  been  killed  by  charcoal-vapour  or 
coal-gas,  but  this  suggestion  was  not  supported  either  by  the  appearances  in 
the  bodies,  or  by  any  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Two  sponges  were 
found  in  the  room  in  a  wet  state,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  had  been  used 
for  applying  the  vapour  of  chloroform.  Although  this  mode  of  death  would 
leave  no  evidence  after  two  or  three  days,  yet  it  was  considered  improbable 
that  such  persons  as  the  prisoners  would  have  the  knowledge  to  use  chloro- 
form, and  this  liquid  could  not  be  traced  to  their  possession.  I  examined  the 
sponges  for  chloroform,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  it.  As  there  ¥ras  nothing 
medically  inconsistent  Mrith  death  from  chloroform-vapour  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely excluded  under  the  circumstances.  On  a  consideraticm  of  the  state  of  the 
bodies,  and  the  whole  of  the  &cts  proved,  the  conclusions  which  I  drew,  and 
which  formed  the  basis  of  my  evidence  at  the  magisterial  investigation,  were 
— 1.  That  these  children  died  suddenly,  and  probably  about  the  same  time, 
from  a  similar  cause ;  2.  That  they  did  not  die  from  any  natural  cause ;  3.  That 
they  died  either  from  suffocation  as  a  result  of  smothering,  or  from  the  effects 
of  chloroform-vapour. 

No  natural  cause  for  suddien  death  could  l>e  suggested, — not  to  mention  the 
extreme  improbability  that  three  healthy  children,  well  supplied  with  food, 
should  die  simultaneously  from  any  natural  cause,  of  which  no  trace  could  be 
found  in  tlieir  bodies.  I£  we  except  the  act  of  suffocation  by  smothering,  no 
cause  of  violent  death  could  be  suggested.  It  is  highly  probable  that  tibese 
children  were  smothered  while  in  bed  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  the  14th. 
The  state  of  the  limgs  and  heart  was  consistent  with  this  mode  of  death.  The 
peculiar  dotted  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  described  by  Tardieu 
(p.  86),  if  present,  escaped  the  notice  of  the  inspectors.  There  was  a  mark 
indicative  of  violence  on  the  &ce  of  the  eldest,  and  a  bruise  on  the  face  as 
well  as  on  the  shin  of  the  second  girl, — the  two  who  were  strongest,  and  there- 
fore most  capable  of  resisting.  These  marks,  although  slight,  clearly  indicated 
violence  during  life.  The  whole  of  the  moral  circumstances,  induding  the 
writing  on  papers  found  pinned  to  the  dead  bodies,  tended  to  show  that  tliree 
murders  had  been  deliberately  perpetrated,  and  no  more  probable  cause  of  death 
could  be  suggested  than  that  of  suffocation  by  smothering.  The  medical  gen- 
tlemen who  made  the  inspection  considered  tiiat  suffocation  was  not  the  cause 
of  death,  because  '  there  was  no  appearance  of  congestion  about  the  lungs.^ 
Some  remarks  on  this  post-mortem  appearance  have  been  made  elsewhere 
(p.  86) ;  and  it  is  desirable,  in  reference  to  future  cases,  to  point  out  the  ^dlacy 
involved  in  the  assumption  that  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  necessarily  present 
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in  this  kind  of  violent  death.  IVir.  Watson  observes  that  the  gorged  state  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  greatest  when  the  act  of  suffocation 
(asphyxia)  has  been  slow  and  gradual,  by  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  not 
having  been  completely  prevented.  Wlien,  on  the  other  liand,  death  has  taken 
place  quickly  and  suddenly  from  tliis  cause,  there  is  little  or  no  unusual  con- 
gestion of  blood  in  the  lungs  or  heart.  (*  On  Homicide,'  p.  115.)  At  page  118 
he  describes  a  case  of  death  from  suffocation  in  which  the  limgs  were  natural ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Campbell,  for  whose  murder  by  suffocation  Burke  was  con- 
licted  and  executed  in  1828-9,  Dr.  Christison  and  Mr.  Newbigging  found  the 
tngans  *within  the  chest  perfectly  natural,  tfie  limgs  remarkably  so,  and  un- 
uraally  free  from  infiltration.  The  blood  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  as 
well  as  throughout  the  body  was  fluid  and  black.  ('  £d.  Med.  and  Siu*g.  Jour.' 
ToL  81,  p.  239.)  Again,  in  the  case  of  Carlo  Ferrari,  for  the  murder  of  whom 
Bishop  and  Williama  were  convicted  and  executed  in  London  in  1881,  the 
hmgs  were  quite  healthy  and  not  congested ;  the  heart  was  rather  small,  con- 
tracted, and  its  four  cavities  were  perfectly  empty.  (Taylor's  *  Elements  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence,'  1836,  292.)  The  prisoners  in  this  case  confessed  that 
tiiej  had  destroyed  the  deceased  by  suffocation.  From  these  &cts  it  will  be 
perceived  that  the  actual  state  of  the  lungs  and  heart  in  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  notoriously  murdered  by  su£)cation,  was  considered  thirty  years 
afterwards,  i,e.  in  these  Manchester  cases,  to  be  inconsistent  with  death  ])y 
this  foim  of  suffocation !  These  cases  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  in 
i&y.  V.  Norman,  in  which  a  girl,  ®t.  15,  was  charged  >vith  the  murder  of  four 
children  by  suffocation  (p.  94).  There  was  equal  difficidty  in  proving  the 
cause  of  death.  The  imsuccessful  attempt  to  suffocate  one  child  led  to  the 
detection  of  the  criminal,  as  well  as  of  the  means  employed  for  destroying 
life. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  Camphelly  Dr.  Christison  observes,  *  that  the  con- 
Tiction  in  the  public  mind  that  a  well-informed  medical  man  should  always  be 
able  to  detect  death  by  suffocation  simply  by  an  inspection  of  the  body  and 
vithoat  a  knowledge  of  collateral  circmnstances  is  erroneous,  and  may  have 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  throwing  inspectors  off  their  guard,  by  leading 
them  to  expect  strongly-marked  appearances  in  every  case  of  death  from  suf- 
focation. That  such  appearances  are  very  f&r  from  being  always  present 
oaght  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  every  medical  man  who  is  required  to 
inqiect  a  body  and  give  an  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death.*  (Op.  cit.  p.  243.) 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  absence  of  marked  appearances  to  indicate  violent 
death,  due  caution  should  be  used  by  a  medical  witness  in  cxj^ressing  an  opinion. 
At  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  Burke,  Dr.  Christison  restricted  his  opinion  by  stat- 
ing that  death  by  violence  was,  from  the  medical  circmnstances  alone,  very  pro- 
hMe, — a  degree  of  caution  which  on  similar  occasions  it  will  be  desirable  for 
a  medical  witness  to  imitate.  Under  the  rule  of  English  jurisprudence,  by 
which  accused  persons  are  not  allowed  to  be  interrogated,  it  is  not  possible  to 
tarry  medical  evidence  further  than  this.  There  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  suf- 
focation, as  there  is  in  wounds,  poisoning,  hanging,  or  strangulation,  by  which 
the  hand  of  a  criminal  can  be  clearly  and  imequivocally  traced. 
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CHAPTER  57. 

OASEOUS  POISONS— CAUSE  OF  DEATH  MISTAKEN— CARBONIC  ACID— MODE  OF  ACTIOK 
— SYMPTOMS — APPEARANCES ANALYSIS — CHARCOAL-VAPOUR — ITS  EFFECTS- 
CARBONIC  OXlDE — COAL  AND  COKE  VAPOUR — SULPHUROUS  ACID— VAPOUR  OF 
LIME-  CEMENT-  AND  BRICK-KILNS — CONFINED  AIR — COAL-OAS— CARBURETTED 
HYDROGEN — NITROUS   OXIDE — ITS   ANAESTHETIC   EFFECTS. 

Mode  of  action  of  gtueous  poisons. — ^In  following  common  language,  a  me- 
dical jurist  is  compelled  to  apply  the  term  suffocation  to  another  variety  of 
death,  viz.,  to  tliat  of  poisoning  by  gases.  Physiological  accuracy  must  here  be 
sacrificed,  in  order  that  we  may  make  ourselves  generally  intelligible.  Thus^ 
if  a  person  dies  from  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid,  of  confined  air,  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  or  of  other  noxious  gases,  he  is  commonly  said  to  die  suffo- 
cated. Strictly  speaking,  he  dies  poisoned — ^as  much  so  as  if  he  had  taken 
oxalic  or  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  only  differences  are : — 1.  That  the  poison, 
instead  of  being  liquid  or  solid,  is  gaseous ;  and  2.  Instead  of  being  implied 
to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  it  affects  that  of  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs.  In  the  action  of  arsenuretted  hydrogen  we  have  a  clear  instance  of 
poisoning  by  a  gas,  and  in  the  respiration  of  the  narcotic  vapours  of  chloro- 
form  and  eUier  we  have  also  illustrations  of  this  form  of  poisoning.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  poisonous  material  is  in  a  finely-diffused  state,  and  that 
in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  it  meets  at  once  with  a  laige  absorbing  surface, 
and  instantly  enters  the  blood,  the  effects  are  more  rapid  and,  cceteris  paribus^ 
more  poweiHhil.  It  has  been  remarked,  too,  that  some  (and  probably  all)  of 
these  aerial  poisons  have  an  acdunulative  action,  t.«.,  their  effects  continue  to 
increase  for  a  short  period,  even  after  a  person  has  ceased  to  breathe  them. 

The  cause  of  death  mistaken, — The  greater  number  of  the  poisonous  gases 
are  chiefly  complex  products  of  art,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
the  atmosphere  so  abundantly  as  to  produce  injurious  consequences ;  hence 
fatal  accidents,  arising  from  their  inhalation,  most  conunonly  occur  under  cir- 
cumstances which  can  leave  no  question  respecting  the  real  cause  of  death. 
The  peculiar  effects  of  all  of  these  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  in  this 
place;  but  there  are  two,  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  operation  of 
which  may,  on  certain  occasions,  be  required  of  a  medical  jurist :  these  are 
the  CARBONIC  ACID  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gases.  Agents  of  this  descrip- 
tion can  rarely  be  employed  with  any  certainty  as  instruments  of  murder ; 
and  if  they  were  so  employed,  the  fact  coidd  be  established  only  by  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  One  alleged  instance  of  murder  by  carbonic  acid  is,  however, 
reported  by  M.  Devergie.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  201.)  Death,  when  arising 
from  the  breathing  of  any  of  the  gases,  is  generally  attributable  to  suicide 
or  accident.  In  France  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a  person  to  commit 
self-destruction  by  sleeping  in  a  closed  apartment,  in  which  charcoal  has  been 
suffered  to  bum ;  while  in  England  accidental  deaths  are  sometimes  heard  of, 
Avhere  coal  or  coke  has  been  employed  as  fuel  in  small  and  ill-ventilated  rooms* 
On  such  occasions  a  person  may  be  foimd  dead  without  any  apparent  cause  to 
the  casual  observer ;  the  face  may  appear  pale  or  livid,  and  the  skin  may  be 
covered  with  patehes  of  lividity.  The  discovery  of  a  body  imder  these  cir- 
ciunstances  will  commonly  be  sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  to  create  a 
suspicion  of  miu^er ;  and  some  person,  with  whom  the  deceased  may  have 
been  at  that  period  on  bad  terms,  will  be  pointed  out  as  the  murderer.  In 
such  a  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  the  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused will  depend  entirely  on  the  discrimination  and  judgment  of  a  medical 
practitioner.  An  instance,  illustrative  of  the  consequences  of  this  popular  pre- 
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judice,  occurred  in  London  in  1828.  Six  persons  were  lodging  in  the  same 
apaitment,  where  they  were  all  in  the  habit  of  sleeping.  One  morning  an 
uarm  wbs  giTen  by  one  of  them,  a  woman,  who  stated  that  on  rising  she  found 
her  companions  dead.  Four  were  discorered  to  be  really  dead,  but  the  fifths 
a  married  man,  whose  vrife  was  one  of  the  victims,  was  I'ecovering.  He  was. 
known  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  woman  who  gave  the  alann^ 
and  it  was  immediately  supposed  that  they  had  conspired  together  to  destroy 
the  whole  party,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  wife.  The  woman  who  was  accused 
of  the  crime  was  imprisoned,  and  an  account  of  the  supposed  barbarous  murder 
was  soon  printed  and  circulated  in  the  metropolis.  Many  articles  of  food  about 
the  house  were  analysed,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  contained  poison,. 
idien  the  circiunstances  were  explained  by  the  man  stating  that  he  had  placed 
a  pan  of  burning  coals  between  the  two  beds  before  going  to  sleep,  and  that 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment  were  closed.  (Christison,  p.  583.)  A 
set  of  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  there  was  at  first  a  strong  suspicion 
of  poisonings  has  been  reported  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,'  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Liverpool  (vol.  3G,  p.  937;  see  also  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1843,  2,  56). 

CARBONIC   ACID. 

This  gas  is  freely  liberated  in  respiration,  combustion,  and  fermentation ; 
it  18  also  produced  in  the  calcination  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  is  sometimes 
ditfossd  UiTough  the  shafts  and  galleries  of  coal-mines,  where  it  is  commonly 
called  ^  choke-damp.'  Carbonic-acid  gas  is  likewise  met  with  in  wells,  cellars, 
and  other  excavations  in  the  earth.  lu  these  cases  it  is  generally  found  most 
abundantly  on  the  soil,  or  at  the  lower  part  of  the  well ;  and  it  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  decom^iosition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  confined  in  such 
aitoations.  The  slow  evaporation  of  water  strongly  charged  with  the  gas, 
while  trickling  over  the  sides  of  these  excavations,  may  likewise  assist  in  con- 
taminating the  air.  Damp  sawdust  or  straw  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  a 
confined  atmosphere  and  sets  free  carbonic  acid. 

Action  €m  the  body.  Fatal  proportions, — Sir  Humphry  Davy  believed  that 
earboDic  acid,  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  did  not  pass  into  the  trachea  when  an 
ittempt  was  made  to  breathe  it ;  the  glottis  seemed  to  close  spasmodically  at 
the  moment  that  the  gas  came  in  contact  Avith  it.  On  diluting  the  carbonic 
acid  with  about  twice  its  volume  of  air,  he  found  that  he  could  breathe  it ; 
bat  it  soon  produced  symptoms  of  giddiness  and  somnolency.  In  a  diluted 
rtite  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  penetrates  into  the  hmgs,  and  that  it  is  ab- 
nhed  and  circulated  with  the  blood.  M.  Collard  de  Martigny  found  that 
a  mixtare  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  in  atmospheric  proportions,  produced 
npidly  fatal  effects  upon  the  animal  system.  Such  a  mixture  cannot  be 
hRBthed  even  for  a  period  of  two  minutes,  without  giving  rise  to  serious 
snaptoms.  This  proves  that  dilution  with  a  normal  proportion  of  oxygen 
ms  not  prevent  its  poisonous  effects.  The  specific  action  of  this  gas  on  the 
hnin  may  be  inferred  from  the  headache,  giddiness,  somnolency,  and  insensi- 
y^SStf^  as  well  as  from  the  loss  of  muscular  power  observed  in  persons  labouring 
its  effects,  and  the  paralysis  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  those  who  have 


In  reference  to  the  fsXsX  proportion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  contamination  of  air  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  free 
enbonic  acid,  and  the  case  where  this  gas  is  produced  by  combustion  or  respi- 
ntion  in  a  close  ajiartment  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  actually  contained  in 
die  air.  Every  volimie  of  carbonic  acid  formed  1  >y  combustion  indicates  an 
eqoal  yolimie  of  oxygen  removed.  Such  an  atmosphere  is,  coiteris  paribuSy 
destmctive  than  another  where  the  air  and  gas  are  in  ^mpVe  admVxVvct^.. 

Hi 
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If  we  assume  that  in  each  case  the  noxious  atmosphere  contains  10  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid,  then  in  one  instance  there  will  be  7  per  cent,  more  of  oxygen 
and  7  per  cent,  less  of  nitrogen  than  in  the  other,  since  the  production  of  10 
parts  of  carbonic  acid  as  a  result  of  combustion  implies  the  loss  of  10  partaof 
oxygen.  This  difference  in  the  proportions  may  not  be,  practically  speaking, 
correct,  because  there  is  no  apartment  sufficiently  closed  to  prevent  air  rmji- 
ing  in  from  the  exterior  while  combustion  is  going  on  within  it ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  above  statement  may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 
When  the  gas  is  respired  in  its  lowest  poisonous  proportion,  the  symptoms 
come  on  more  slowly,  and  the  transition  from  life  to  death  is  frequently  tran- 
quil ;  this  is  what  we  learn  from  the  histories  of  suicides.  The  symptoms  in 
such  cases  appear  to  resemble  closely  those  which  indicate  the  progreasiTe 
influence  of  opium  or  any  other  narcotic  poison  on  the  body. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid  vary  acoordmg 
to  the  d^ee  of  concentration  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  atmosphere  resfxred. 
When  it  exists  in  a  &tal  proportion  the  S3rmptoms  commonly  observed  are  as 
follows  : — A  sensation  of  great  weight  in  the  head,  a  sense  of  pressure  in  the 
temples,  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  with  a  pungent  sensation  in  the  nose ;  a  strong 
tendency  to  sleep,  accompanied  by  giddiness,  and  so  great  a  loss  of  muscular 
power  that,  if  the  person  be  at  the  time  in  an  erect  posture,  he  instantly  falls 
to  the  groimd  as  if  struck.  The  breathing,  which  is  observed  to  be  at  first 
difficult  and  stertorous  (snoring),  becomes  suspended.  The  action  of  the  heart, 
which  on  the  first  accession  of  the  symptoms  is  very  violent,  soon  ceases : 
sensibility  is  lost,  and  the  person  now  &J Is -into  a  profound  coma,  or  state  of 
apparent  death.  The  warmth  of  the  body  still  continues :  the  limbs  are  re- 
laxed and  flexible,  but  they  have  been  observed  in  some  instances  to  become 
rigid,  or  even  occasionally  convulsed.  The  countenance  is  livid  or  of  a  leiEMlen 
colour,  especially  about  we  eyelids  and  lips,  but  on  some  occasions  it  has  been 
pale  and  placid.  The  access  of  these  symptoms  is  stated  to  have  been  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  pleasing  sensation  of  deliriimi,  while  at  others  the 
most  acute  pains  have  been  suffered.  In  some  instances  there  appears  to  have 
tbeen  irritability  of  the  stomach,  for  the  affected  person  has  vomited  the  con- 
itents  of  his  stomach  in  a  semi-digested  state.  Those  who  have  been  resuscitated 
ihave  felt  pain  in  the  head,  or  pain  and  soreness  over  the  bodv  for  several  days; 
«while,  in  a  few  severe  cases,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  has  super- 
-^ened  on  recovery. 

The  statements  made  by  chemists  and  physiologists,  respecting  the  propor- 
'tions  of  carbonic  acid  in  air  required  to  produce  noxious  or  &tal  effects  on 
} human  beings,  are  very  conflicting.  Small  animals,  sudi  as  birds  and  mice, 
\  have  been  generally  made  the  subjects  of  experiments,  but  the  results  thus  ob- 
*tained  cannot  be  satiB&ctorily  applied  to  show  the  &tal  action  of  carbonic 
>acid  on  man.  Berzelius  long  ago  stated  that  in  a  proportion  of  5  per  cent,  in 
.air  it  was  not  injiu-ious,  and  that  such  a  mixture  might  be  usefully  employed 
iin  the  treatment  of  consumption.  (*  Traits  de  Chimie,'  t.  2,  p.  83.)  AUen 
and  Pepys  inferred,  from  their  experiments  on  guinea-pigs,  that  10  per  cent, 
♦•of  the  gas  would  prove  fetal  to  man.  In  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Ber- 
^nard  this  inference  is  corroborated  by  the  fisict  that  a  bird  died  in  two-and-a-half 
■  hours  in  an  atmosphere  consisting  (in  100  parts)  of  9*5  of  carbonic  acid,  28 

•  of  o3^gen,  and  62*5  of  nitrogen.    (*  Les  Substances  Toxiques,'  1857,  p.  135.) 
In  this  case  the  proportion  was  less  than  10  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  of 

•  oxygen  was  7  per  cent,  more  than  that  existing  in  the  atmosphere.    Kegnault 

•  states  that  carbonic  acid  does  not  act  deleteriously  upon  the  body ;  for  it  may 

•  exist  in  considerable  (?)  proportions  in  air  without  producing  much  inoonve- 
.nience  to  animals,  provided  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  sufficient  to  maintain 

Lresphntdon.     (*  Cours  El^mentaire  de  Chimie,*  Srd  ed.,  t.  1,  p.  355.)     This 
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statement  is,  howerer,  not  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  experiment 
ci  Bemardy  or  with  the  experiments  of  Rolandi  and  Collard  de  Martigny. 
The  latter  have  shown  that  an  atmosphere  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  substi- 
tuted for  nitrogen :— the  oxygen  remaining  the  same — is  fetal  to  animal  life. 
It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  simple  demonstration  that  such  a  mixture  will  not 
maintain  ozycombustion  for  one  instant ;  and  animals  do  not  commonly  live 
in  gaaeona  mixtores  which  will  not  support  combustion.  M.  Leblanc  placed 
in  a  close  space  a  dog,  a  guinea-pig,  a  bird,  and  a  frog.  Carbonic  acid  wa& 
then  allowed  to  flow  in  at  the  top  of  the  receiver,  and  was  diffused  as  it  en- 
tered. In  seven  minutes  the  dog  appeared  uneasy ;  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  the  dog  and  the  bird  were  dying,  and  the  body  of  the  frog  was  swollen. 
At  this  time  the  air  was  composed  of  30*4  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  G9*6  of 
stmospheric  air.  M.  Gu^rd,  who  records  this  experiment,  states  that  he  has 
atiflfied  himself  of  the  comparative  innoxiousness  of  carbonic  acid, — as  he 
breathed  without  inconvenience  air  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  this  gas, 
derived  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  liquefied  acid.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.,' 
1843,  2,  55.)  The  proportion,  however,  which  he  actually  breathed  under 
theae  circumstances  is  conjectural,  and  was  probably  small.  His  opinion  is 
that  carbonic  acid  is  rendered  more  fatal  by  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  that  a  quantity  of  each,  which  if  respired  alone  would  be  innocuous,  may 
become  fatal  to  life  if  respired  in  mixture  (loc.  cit.). 

Bernard  affirms  that  carbonic  acid  is  not  poisonous,  because  no  injurious 
symptoms  followed  when  it  was  injected  under  the  skin  or  into  the  blood  of 
an  animal.  When  an  animal  dies  from  breathing  this  gas,  its  death  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  owing  to  the  mere  want  of  respirable  air ;  hence  he  considers  its 
action,  like  that  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  to  be  purely  negative — in  short, 
that  it  operates  not  by  poisoning  but  by  inducing  suflTocation.  (*  Les  Sub- 
stances Toxiques,'  p.  137.)  Nevertheless,  it  was  found  to  differ  from  these 
two  gases  in  its  great  solubility,  so  that  it  readily  entered  the  blood,  and  was 
diffused  with  it.  But  M.  Bernard's  own  experiments  prove  that  carbonic  acid 
destroys  life  under  circumstances  in  which  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  do  not.  A 
bird  placed  in  a  mixtiu*e  composed  of  50  parts  of  nitrogen  and  50  parts  of 
oxygen  breathed  it  without  inconvenience  :  another  bird  placed  in  a  mixture  of 
50  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  50  parts  of  oxygen  died  instantly.  Although 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  two  experiments  was  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  that  contained  in  atmospheric  air,  the  animal  perished  in  the  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  as  rapidly  as  if  no  oxygen  had  been  present.  This  result  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  assertion  of  Kegnault  that  it  can  be  breatKed  with 
impunity,  provided  there  is  sufficient  oxygen  to  maintain  respiration.  M.  Ber- 
nard's theory  of  the  operation  of  carbonic  acid  when  breathed,  is  that,  its  solu- 
Hlity  being  greater  than  that  of  oxygen,  it  tends  to  penetrate  the  blood  in  pre- 
ference to  this  gas ;  but  as  the  blood  which  reaches  the  lungs  already  contains 
carbonic  acid,  this  cannot  pass  by  exosmosis  into  such  a  mixture.  Hence  the 
blond  circulates  in  its  unchanged  condition,  and  the  animal  dies  from  privation 
of  oxygen.  If  this  view  is  correct,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
more  soluble  carbonic  acid  should  ever  leave  the  blood,  as  in  ordinary  respira- 
tion, to  replace  the  insoluble  oxygen.  The  mode  of  operation  here  assigned 
to  carbonic  acid  is  of  more  interest  in  a  physiological  than  in  a  medico-legal 
view.  It  is  enough  for  a  medical  jurist  to  say  that  carljonic  acid  Avhcn  breathed 
destroys  life,  even  although  a  normal  proportion  of  oxygen  may  be  mixed  with 
it.  A  human  being  dies,  according  to  Bernard,  not  from  the  carbonic  acid 
breathed  acting  directly  as  a  poison,  but  from  the  effect  of  that  which  is  already 
accumulated  in  the  blood  and  circulated  with  it,  although  how  this  operates 
otherwise  than  as  a  poison  to  the  body,  he  does  not  suggest.  In  his  view  it 
clearif  enters  the  blood  when  air  containing  it  is  breathed.    He  lowtiflL  X^msX 
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beforcr  the  stage  of  asphyxia,  the  blood  of  an  animal  contained  2*88  per  cent., 
while,  after  asphyxia  was  induced,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  amounted 
to  4*55  per  cent. :  this  difference,  assuming  the  experiments  to  be  correct, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  fatal  proportion.  (Op.  cit.  p.  218.)  These  &ct8  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  cause  of  death  when  hmnan  beings  perish  in  a  con- 
fined atmosphere,  in  which  carbonic  acid  necessarily  accumulates  as  a  result 
of  continued  respiration.  Bemard^s  experiments  show  that  no  amount  of  oxy- 
gen or  pure  air  will  prevent  an  animal  from  perishing,  provided  the  carbonic 
acid  is  in  such  quantity  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  this  gas  from  the  blood. 

I  am  informed  that  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  had  employed  car- 
bonic acid  as  an  anesthetic  in  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent,  with  air,  and  that 
no  ill-effect«  were  produced.  Such  an  atmosphere  would  be  coinposed,  in  100 
2iarts,  of  20  of  carbonic  acid,  16  of  oxygen,  and  64  of  nitrogen.     In  this 
mixture,  if  carefully  made,  oxyeombustion  cannot  be  maintained,  and  thus, 
assuming  the  experiments  to  be  correct,  a  man  may  breathe  with  safety  and 
live  in  air  in  which  a  candle  will  not  bum !     On  the  other  hand,  Bernard's 
experiments  prove  that  although  in  the  enclosed  spaces  in  which  animals  actu- 
ally died,  the  proportions  of  oxygen  varied  from  3  and  5  to  even  39  per  cent., 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  never  exceeded  from  12  to  18  per  cent.  (*  Les 
Substances  Toxiques,'  p.  140.)     It  is  obvious  that  before  inferences  can  be- 
fairly  drawn  from  experiments  on  human  beings,  there  should  be  not  only 
great  accuracy  in  measuring  proportions,  but  the  lungs  of  the  person  should 
be  completely  emptied  before  the  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  air  is  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  completely  closed  except  where 
the  tube  enters.     Unless  these  precautions  are  observed,  great  ^llacies  must 
arise  in  the  performance  of  such  experiments.     If  such  a  mixture  is  loosely 
breathed  like  an  anaesthetic  vapour,  so  that  air  can  at  the  same  time  freely  enter 
the  lungs,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  actually  taken  into  the 
air-cells  must  be  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.     These  circumstances  may  ac- 
coimt  for  the  conflicting  resiUts  obtained — that  human  beings  may  breathe  20 
per  cent,  of  the  gas  without  danger,  while  animals  perished  from  breathing 
mixtures  in  which  the  gas  never  exceeded  18  per  cent.  I     (See  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Marten,  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1864,  1,  197.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  time  may  not  compensate  for  quantity.  A  proportion 
of  5  per  cent,  produces  no  immediate  evil  effects ;  but  could  such  a  mixture 
support  life  like  the  normal  atmosphere,  which  contains  only  from  1 -2000th 
to  1 -2500th  part  by  vohune?  In  the  deep  Cornish  mines  I  have  found  the 
air  to  oontain  2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  forty  times  greater  than 
the  atmospheric  proportion.  The  miners  suffer  seriously  in  health ;  and,  ad- 
mitting that  other  influences  are  at  work  to  accoimt  for  this,  a  gas  which  ope- 
rates by  stopping  the  oxidation-changes  of  the  blood  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce in  time  noxious  effects  on  the  body.  The  fatal  proportion  in  all  ordinar}'' 
cases  may  be  taken  at  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  and  even  less  when  the  carbonic 
acid  has  been  produced  at  the  expense  of  tlie  oxygen  contained  in  an  enclosed 
space. 

Appearances  after  death. — The  body  of  a  person  who  has  jKirished  from 
the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is  said  to  retain  the  animal  heat,  cceteris  parilmSy 
for  a  longer  period  than  usual ;  and  hence,  according  to  Orfila,  cadaveric 
rigidity  does  not  commonly  manifest  itself  until  af^er  the  lapse  of  many  hours. 
In  a  case  to  be  related  presently  the  body  Avas,  however,  found  to  have  cooled 
considerably  within  the  short  space  of  two  hoiu^s.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  mode  of  death  affects  the  rate  of  cooling  or  the  access  of  rigidity. 
In  some  instances  it  is  said  the  face  has  been  found  livid  and  swollen  and  the 
features  distorted,  but  more  generally  it  has  been  pale  and  placid,  as  if  the 
persons  had  died  in* thout  a  struggle  in  the  j^ition  vn  -which  tlieir  bodies  were 
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fomid.     The  skin  u  sometimes  livid,  or  presents  patches  of  lividity,  and  the 
limbs  are  quite  flaccid.     The  pupils  have  been  found  dilated.    Internallt/,  the 
TCDotui  syilem  is  filled  with  liquid  blood  of  a  dark  colour.  In  death  from  car- 
bonic mead  as  a  result  of  combustion,  the  blood  has  sometimes  had  a  light-red 
cobnr.     The  Tessels  of  the  lungs  and  brain  are  observed  to  be  especially  in 
a  state  of  congestion.    The  tongue  appears  swollen,  and  it  is  stated  by  Orfila 
that  the  mnoous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  often  interspersed  Mrith 
dark  ecchymoeed  patches.     The  following  appearances  were  met  with  thirty 
hours  after  death  m  the  bodies  of  two  adults,  male  and  female,  who  died  from 
the  accidental  introduction  of  carbonic  acid  into  their  bedroom  from  burning 
ashes.     Externally  there  was  nothing  imnatural,  excepting  a  few  slight  dis- 
colooratioDS  on  the  back  of  the  man :  internally  there  was  congestion  of  the 
membnuies  and  great  vessels  of  the  brain.     Each  lateral  ventricle  contained 
about  half-an-ounoe  of  clear  serum :  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  dark  blood : 
and  the  Hning  membrane  of  the  air-tubes  (bronchi)  was  slightly  reddened. 
The  left  sides  of  the  heart  were  nearly  empty :  the  right  contained  a  quantity 
of  dark  half -coagulated  blood.    The  stomachs  were  h^thy.   The  bodies  were 
found  on  the  fioor  of  the  bedroom  in  easy  positions.     The  deceased  persons 
had  had  the  power  to  get  out  of  bed,  but  were  unable  to  escape  from  the 
chamber.  It  will  be  perceived  from  this  description  that  there  is  nothing  venr 
characteristic  in  the  appearances,  and  thus  it  is  always  easy  to  ascribe  death 
to  apoplexy  or  some  other  cause ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  carbonic 
acid  itself  is  a  narcotic  poison,  inducing  cerebral  congestion  and  apople:;^. 

Ihe  following  singular  case  of  death  from  carbonic  acid  was  communicated 
to  me  by  Mr.  Procter  of  York.  The  deceased,  an  old  woman,  occupied  a  room 
under  one  in  which  there  was  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid  kept  in  store.  Owing 
to  'some  accident  a  carboy  was  broken ;  the  acid  ran  through  the  ceiling  into 
the  room  below,  acting  upon  and  corroding  the  bed-coverings  of  the  deceased^s 
bed.  As  the  room  was  quite  filled  with  the  nitric-acid  fumes,  a  chemist  was 
consulted,  and  he  advised  that  whiting  should  be  freely  used  for  the  purpose 
of  neutralizing  the  acid.  This  advice  was  followed,  and  several  })ersons,  who 
were  in  the  room  witnessing  the  operation,  felt  oppressed  and  were  obliged  to 
leave  it :  they  were  observ^  to  stagger,  as  if  intoxicated,  on  reaching  the  street. 
The  room  was  then  completely  closed,  and  the  whiting  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  acid.  The  deceased  had  suffered  from  diarrhoea  for  a  few  days 
previously,  and  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  night-chair,  which  was  in  the  room 
in  which  the  accident  had  occiured.  As  she  remained  absent  half-an-hour, 
some  persons  entered  the  apartment,  and  f oimd  her  in  the  chair  unable  to  move. 
She  was  taken  into  another  room,  and  on  a  medical  man  being  called  to  her,  he 
foimd  her  sleepy  and  comatose — her  mind  confused :  there  was  great  difficulty 
of  breathing, — extreme  lividity  of  the  fece  and  lips ;  the  arms  and  1^  were 
cold,  and  the  pulse  was  foU.  In  spite  of  efforts  made  to  save  her,  she  died  in 
about  an  hour  from  the  time  at  which  she  had  entered  the  room.  Those  who 
foimd  her  in  the  apartment  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered.  This  was  a  case 
of  slow  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid,  for  no  carbonic  oxide  could  have  been 
evolved  from  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  chalk.  Age  and  debility  from  pre- 
viqus  illness  may  account  for  the  unusual  circiunstance  that  the  deceased  did 
not  recover  on  being  removed  to  a  pure  atmosphere.  In  March  1863  a  boy 
mounted  on  a  forty-barrel  vat,  and  while  looking  through  the  man-hole  fell 
among  some  wet  hops,  and  speedily  died  from  respiring  the  atmosphere  of  car- 
bonic acid.  Two  men  successively  endeavoinred  to  rescue  the  boy,  but  each 
died  in  the  attempt.  In  the  same  year  a  man  at  Bromley  descended  into  a 
large  vat,  having  previously  applied  the  candle  test.  He  was  heard  to  cry  out 
'  There  is  gas  here,'  and  he  instantly  fell  back  dead:  he  had  probably  stirred 
1^  the  contents  after  he  bad  lowered  the  candle.     (^  Lancet,'  ^o\,  Vi^  \^^\^ 
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552).    Many  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  reported.    Under  these  circum- 
stances the  noxious  agent  is  pure  carbonic  acid  more  or  less  mixed  with  air. 

Analf/sis, — Sometimes  a  medical  jurist  may  be  required  to  state,  for  the 
purposes  of  justice,  the  nature  of  the  gaseous  mixture  in  which  a  person  may 
have  died.  He  will  have  but  little  difficulty  in  determining  whether  carbonic 
acid  is  or  is  not  the  deleterious  agent  in  such  a  mixture.  When  it  exists  in  & 
confined  atmosphere,  its  presence  may  be  identified,  if  previously  collected  in  a 
proper  vessel,  by  the  following  characters : — 1.  It  extinguishes  a  taper  if  the 
proportion  be  above  12  or  15  per  cent. ;  and,  from  the  extreme  density  of  the 
gas,  the  smoke  of  the  extinguished  taper  may  be  commonly  seen  to  float  on 
its  sur&ce.  2.  Lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead,  is  instantly 
precipitated  white  when  poured  into  a  jar  of  the  gas ;  and  the  precipitate  thus 
formed  may  be  collected  by  filtration,  and  proved  to  possess  the  well-known 
properties  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  lead.  Air  containing  only  1  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  affects  lime-water :  if  it  amounts  to  2  per  cent,  a  few  cubic  inches 
will  suffice  to  show  its  presence  by  the  lime-water  test.  The  proportion  in 
which  carbonic  acid  exists  in  a  mixtiu*e  may  be  determined  by  introducing 
into  a  measured  quantity,  in  a  graduated  tube  over  merciuy ,  a  strong  solution 
of  potash.  Absorption  will  take  place  after  a  certain  time,  and  the  d^ree  of 
absorption  will  indicate  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  present.  When  this 
gas  exists  in  a  confined  spot,  as  in  a  well  or  cellar,  it  may  be  generally  got  rid 
of  by  placing  within  the  stratum  a  pan  containing  the  hydrate  of  lime,  loosely 
mixed  into  a  paste  with  water ;  by  exciting  combustion  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pit ;  or,  what  is  better  when  available,  by  a  jet  of  high-pressure  steam.  Lives 
are  often  successively  lost  on  these  occasions,  in  consequence  of  one  person 
descending  after  another,  in  the  foolish  expectation  of  at  least  being  able  to 
attach  a  rope  to  the  body  of  his  companion.  The  moment  that  the  mouth 
comes  within  the  level  of  the  invisible  stratum  of  gas  all  muscular  power  is  lost, 
and  the  person  commonly  sinks  lifeless.  Carbonic  acid  may  be  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  by  lowering  a  bottle  filled  with  fine  di^^  sand,  by  means  of 
a  string  attached  to  the  neck,  and  guiding  the  bottle  by  another  string  attached 
to  its  base.  When  the  bottle  is  within  the  stratiun,  it  should  be  tiuned  with 
its  mouth  downwards ;  and  when  the  sand  has  fallen  out,  it  may  be  rapidly 
raised,  with  its  mouth  upwards,  by  pulling  the  string  attached  to  the  neck. 
The  bottle  should  be  immediately  corked,  and  the  contents  examined. 

CHARCOAL-VAPOUR.      CARBONIC   OXIDE.      GASES   OF   BLAST-FURNACES. 

The  vapour  extricated  during  the  combustion  of  charcoal  is  not  piu«  car- 
bonic acid,  but  a  mixture  of  gases.  It  operates  &tally  when  respired,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it,  and  partly  from  tlie  presence 
of  a  variable  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  proportions  of  these  gases, 
however,  are  subject  to  variation,  according  to  whether  the  combustion  is  vivid 
or  not.  When  the  charcoal  burned  vividly,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was 
^imd  by  Orfila  to  be  less  than  when  it  was  either  nearly  extinguished  or  begin- 
ning to  bum.  In  the  former  case  the  carbonic  acid  was  in  the  proportion  of 
about  11  per  cent,  by  volume — in  the  latter  the  proportion  amoimtcd  to  about 
14  per  cent.  Leblanc  found  that  charcoal  burning  in  the  open  air  produced 
about  ^  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  low  or  imper- 
fect combustion  is  more  &,vourable  to  the  production  of  this  gas,  and  it  is 
considered  to  operate  more  powerfully  on  the  body  than  carbonic  acid.  Ac- 
cording to  Leblanc  a  bird  was  killed  instantly  by  breathing  air  containing 
4  or  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide ;  1  per  cent,  only  sufficed  to  cause  death  in 
two  minutes.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  2,  64;  also  1864,  2,  48).  Charcoal- 
rapoar  may  he  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  aqueous 
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Tiponr,  and  air  partially  deoxidized.  There  is  also  associated  with  it,  at  a  low 
temperature,  a  small  quantity  of  carbnretted  hydrogen.  This  does  not  appear 
to  take  any  part  in  the  £atal  effects  produced  by  the  vapour  :  these  are  owing 
to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  according  to  Bernard  a 
mixture  of  the  two  is  more  destructive  than  either  gas  separately.  Q  Les 
Substances  Toxiques,^  p.  212.)  M.  Leblanc  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  the  gases  in  charcoal-vapour  when  this  was  in  such  a  condition 
ts  to  prove  fatal  to  animal  life.  The  vapour  was  conducted  from  some  fully- 
ignited  fuel  into  an  enclosed  space  in  which  there  was  a  middle-sized  dog  whose 
condition  could  be  watched.  In  ten  minutes  the  animal  fell  exhausted,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  it  died,  after  some  hard  breathing.  A  candle  burnt  with 
its  usual  brightness  in  the  closed  room,  and  it  was  only  ten  minutes  after  the 
death  of  the  dog  ^hat  the  flame  of  the  candle,  from  becoming  paler  and  paler, 
was  extinguished.  The  air  of  the  chamber  was  at  this  time  collected  and  ana- 
lysed: it  contained,  in  100  parts— carbonic  acid,  4*61 ;  carbonic  oxide,  0*54 ; 
carburetted  hydrogen,  0*04;  oxygen,  19*19;  and  nitrogen,  75*62.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  is  fatal  to  life  when  so 
little  as  -j^  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  is  mixed  with  it.  (Bernard,  op.  cit. 
p.  159).  The  burning  of  a  candle  under  the  circumstances  E^owed  that  oxy- 
combusdon  might  be  maintained  in  a  mixture  by  which  an  animal  is  killed, 
and  therefore  a  candle  can  furnish  no  criterion  of  safety  in  apartments  in 
which  charcoal  has  been  burnt. 

Syn^)iom8  and  appearances  after  death. — The  folloAving  case,  illustrating  the 
effects  of  charcoal-vapour,  occiured  to  Mr.  Collambell.  (*  Med.  Gaz/  vol.  27, 
p.  693.)  In  January  1841  a  man  was  engaged  to  clean  the  windows  of  three 
small  rooms  on  the  basement-floor  of  a  house.  The  first  room  had  a  door 
o|)ening  into  a  court-yard ;  the  others  merely  communicated  with  each  other 
by  a  central  door,  and  there  was  no  fireplace  in  any  one  of  them.  A  brazier  of 
burning  charcoal  had  been  placed  in  the  outer  room  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
it,  but  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  had  shut  the  outer  door,  and  had  removed 
the  brazier  into  the  umcr  room  of  the  three,  leaving  the  conununicating  doors 
open.  In  two  hours  the  man  was  found  quite  dead,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the 
middle  room.  The  countenance  was  pale,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  skin  : 
the  eyes  were  bright  and  staring,  the  pupils  widely  dilated,  the  lips  bloodless, 
the  jaws  firmly  "fixed,  the  tongue  protrudSng;  and  the  face  and  the  limbs  were 
cold.  Some  frothy  mucus  had  escaped  from  the  mouth.  The  person  who 
discovered  the  deceased,  found  the  ashes  in  the  brazier  still  burning,  and  he 
experienced  great  oppression  in  breathing.  An  inquest  was  held,  without  an 
inspection  of  the  body,  and  a  verdict  of  ^  accidental  death  ^  returned.  The 
body  was  afterwards  privately  inspected  by  Mr.  Collambell.  On  opening  the 
head,  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  bndn  were  found  much  distended  with 
dark  liquid  blood ;  the  pia  mater  was  bedewed  with  serum.  The  brain  was. 
of  unusually  firm  consistency,  and  numerous  bloody  points  appeared  on  making 
a  section  of  it.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  distended  with  alK)Ut  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  pale  serum,  and  the  vessels  of  the  plexus  choroides  were  much 
congested.  The  cerebellum  was  firm,  and  presented  on  section  niunerous  bloody 
points.  About  two  ounces  of  serum,'  tinged  with  blood,  were  collected  from 
the  base  of  the  skull.  The  lungs  had  a  slate-colour.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
chest  there  were  eight  ounces  of  serum,  tinged  with  blood,  and  nearly  an  equal 
quantity  on  the  right  side.  On  cutting  into  the  organs,  a  large  quantity  of 
serous  fluid  mixed  with  blood,  escaped.  The  bronchial  tubes  were  filled  with 
a  frothy  fluid  tinged  with  blood.  The  pericardium  contained  an  ounce  of 
pale  serum ;  the  heart  was  enlarged, — its  cavities  contained  no  blood  :  the  liver 
and  kidneys  were,  however,  much  gorged.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  cause 
of  death  was  the  inhalation  of  cliarcoai-vapour ;  and  it  is  pToba\)\e  \\vdX.  \\v^ 
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man  died  from  breathing  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion.    The  capacity 
of  the  chambers  must  have  nearly  readied  two  thousand  cubic  feet ;  the  de> 
ceased  had  been  there  only  two  hours,  and  when  the  person  who  diacoyered 
him  entered  the  rooms,  the  air  vras  not  so  vitiated  but  that  he  could  breathe, 
although  with  some  oppression.     The  fuel  was  then  in  a  state  of  combustion. 
In  a  case  of  death  from  charcoal- vapour,  which  was  referred  to  Sir  James 
Paget  and  myself  for  examination  in  1851,  there  was  a  considerable  effusion 
<^  blood  in  tne  submucous  tissue  of  the  stomach.     This  appearance  led  at  first 
to  a  strong  suspicion  of  irritant  poisoning.     A  full  investigation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, however,  showed  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded.    The  vapour 
had  descended  through  a  fine  communicating  with  the  bedroom  in  which  de- 
ceased slept  with  her  husband :  it  destroyed  the  wife,  and  nearly  killed  the 
husband.     A  stove  with  burning  charcoal  had  been  placed  ipi  the  room  above 
that  in  which  the  couple  slept,  and  an  iron  pipe  conveyed  the  products  of 
combustion  into  a  flue,  whence  they  descended  into  the  bedroom  and  caused 
the  fatal  accident.     It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  account  for  the  mode  by  which 
these  gaseous  mixtures  find  their  way  into  an  apartment.     In  the  above- 
mentioned  case  we  had  great  difficulty  in  prociuing  correct  information.  There 
was  no  fire  in  the  bedroom,  or  any  source  of  combustion,  and  this  at  first 
strengthened  the  suspicion  that  the  husband  must  have  poisoned  the  wife  at 
their  supper  on  the  previous  night.     M.  Devergie  relates  a  somewhat  simDar 
case,  in  which  the  wife  was  found  dead  in  bed,  while  the  husband,  lying  by 
her  side,  was  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  from  which  he  did  not  recover 
xmtil  the  next  day.     In  this  case  there  was  no  stove  or  fire,  or  any  source  of 
combustion  in  the  room.     The  noxious  gases  must  have  leaked  into  the  room 
through  fissures  in  a  chimney  adjoining  it.    (*  Ann.  d^Hyg.^  1 87 1 , 2,  44 1 .)    Dr. 
Parker  met  with  two  cases  of  sufibcation  by  carbonic  acid.     A  mother  and 
daughter  went  to  bed.     In  the  morning,  the  daughter  vras  found  on  her  &ce 
dead — ^the  face  livid,  and  there  had  been  copious  bleeding  from  the  nose.    The 
mother  was  insensible,  and  recovered  only  after  many  hours  under  treatment. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  was  traced  to  an  imperfect  joint  in  a  fumace-fiue, 
which  passed  through  the  bedroom  to  a  chimn^.    This  adjoined  their  bed,  and 
the  leakage  took  place  directly  upon  them.    The  door  was  shut,  and  the  smell, 
perceived  at  first,  was  supposed  to  come  in  from  the  outside.     ('  Med.  6az.* 
vol.  47,  p.  412.) 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  efiects  produced  by  the  products  of  combus- 
tion is  reported  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson  (*Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  1860,  1,  642). 
In  a  case  which  occurred  to  M.  Guerard  the  liver  and  8]>leen  were  found 
gorged  with  dark  liquid  blood ;  the  heart  was  collapsed,  and  its  cavities  were 
empty,  but  liquid  and  dark-coloured  blood  flowed  from  the  large  vessels.  The 
windpipe  and  bronchi  had  a  red  colour,  and  were  filled  with  frothy  mucus. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  the  sinuses  gorged  with  fluid 
blood.  The  &ce  was  pale,  the  eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  pupils  natural. 
There  were  livid  patches  over  the  body.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  2,  57.) 

The  vapours  which  esca])e  from  ordinary  blast-furnaces  appear  to  owe  their 
noxious  effects  to  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  chiefly  the 
latter.  Such  a  mixture  has  no  particular  odour,  and  therefore  gives  no  -warning 
of  its  presence.  The  following  case  shows  in  what  an  insidious  manner  life  may 
be  destroyed  by  leakage  of  these  vapours :  it  is  reported  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  hw 
*  Metallurgy'  (vol.  2,  p.  531).  Mr.  Truran,  engineer  of  the  Dowlas  Works, 
^vas  found  dead  in  his  office.  A  brick  culvert  had  been  made  through  a  pile 
of  cinders  (or  cinder-tip)  for  conveying  the  blast-gases  to  the  forge-boilers. 
The  deceased's  office  was  built  upon  this  cinder-tip,  about  fn)m  ten  to  fifteen 
yards  from  the  side  of  the  culvert.  A  few  days  after  the  gases  had  been  turned 
through  the  culvert,  Mr.  Trwan  went  to  his  office  about  midday.     In  the 
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ereniog,  as  he  did  not  return  home  as  usual,  his  family  made  search  for  him, 
and  he  was  found  Ijing  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  had  been  sitting 
at  his  desk  with  acnne  drawings  before  him,  and  he  had  evidently  fallen  dead 
from  his  seat  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  gases.  The  smell  of  the  furnace-gases 
ma  quite  perceptible  on  entering  the  office :  the  gases  had  leaked  through  the 
cinder-tip  and  the  bricked  culvert  into  the  office.  The  death  of  the  HcUU 
(hnsband  and  wife)  at  Sheffield,  in  January  1852,  was  owing  to  a  similar 
leakage  into  their  bedroom  of  the  vapour  of  smouldering  ashes.  In  July  1870 
four  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  ironworks  of  North  StafSDrdshire  as  a  result  of 
the  poisonous  action  of  this  waste  gas  from  the  blast-fiunaces. 

Power  of  loconwtion. — It  often  excites  surprise  on  these  occasions  that  no 
exertion  is  made  to  escape,  when  it  would  apparently  require  but  slight  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  person  affected.  The  fact  is  that  the  action  of  the  vapour 
is  sometimes  very  insidious :  one  of  its  first  effects  is  to  create  an  utter  pro- 
stratioQ  of  strength,  so  that  even  on  a  person  awake  and  active,  as  in  the  case 
above  related,  the  gas  may  speedily  produce  a  perfect  inability  to  move  or 
to  call  for  assistance.  For  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  charcoal-vapour  by 
Dr.  Bird,  see  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,*  April  1839 ;  and  for  a  case  illustrative 
of  the  dangerous  effects  of  the  diluted  vapour,  see  ^  Ed.  Med.  and  Sui'g.  Joum.* 
vol.  1,  p.  541.  In  this  instance  a  charoial  brazier  was  left,  only  for  a  short 
time,  in  the  cell  of  a  prison.  It  was  removed,  and  the  prisoners  went  to  sleep. 
They  experienced  no  particular  effects  at  first,  but  after  some  hours  two  were 
found  dead.  Thus,  then,  an  atmosphere  which  can  he  breathed  for  a  short 
time  with  impunity  may  ultimately  destroy  life. 

In  a  case  of  alleged  murder  by  charcoal-vapoiu*,  which  occurred  in  Paris  a 
few  years  since,  a  question  was  put  to  the  medical  witnesses  respecting  the 
quantity  of  charcoal  required  to  be  burnt  in  a  particular  chamber  in  order  to 
asphyxiate  two  adult  persons.  (*  Ann  d'Hyg/  1837,  1,  201 ;  1840,  p.  176 : 
also  •  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.'  No.  11,  p.  240,  and  No.  23,  p.  264.)  This  ques- 
tion could  of  course  only  be  answered  approximately ;  because  in  burning 
charcoal,  the  sole  product  is  not  carbonic  acid,  and  the  substance  itself  is  by 
no  means  pure  carbon.  Then,  again,  much  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  may 
escape  in  various  ways  from  an  imperfectly  closed  apartment.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  infer  the  quantity  of  charcoal  consumed  from  the  weight  of  ashes 
found  in  the  apartment,  but  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  given  to  this 
question.  The  prisoner  was,  however,  convicted  of  murdering  his  wife  by 
charcoal- vapour.  I  have  found  that  ordinary  wood- charcoal  leaves,  after  per- 
fect combustion,  3*1  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  ashes. 

M.  Devergie  has  shown  that  the  smothered  combustion  of  wood  may  lead  to 
the  evolution  of  a  noxious  vapour  (carbonic  oxide),  and  give  rise  to  dangerous 
consequences.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835,  1,  442.)  His  remarks  have  been  re- 
cently confirmed  by  two  cases  published  by  MM.  Bayard  and  Tardieu.  A 
man  and  his  wife  were  foimd  dead  in  bed.  There  was  a  smoky  vapour  in  the 
apartment,  but  no  fire  had  been  lighted  in  the  grate,  and  the  chimney  was 
blocked  up.  The  planks  of  the  floor  were  widely  separated,  and  there  was  a 
lai^e  hole  in  the  boards  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  communicating  with  the  apart- 
ment below.  It  was  found,  on  examination,  that  some  joists  connected  with 
the  flue  of  an  iron  plate,  which  had  been  heated  for  making  confectionery  the 
previous  day,  were  in  a  smouldering  state ;  that  the  vapoiur  had  entered  the 
bedroom  pf  the  deceased  through  the  crevices  in  the  floor,  and,  not  finding  a 
vent  by  the  chimney,  had  led  to  these  fatal  results.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
source  of  combustion  was  nearly  nine  yards  distant,  and  one  person,  who  slept 
nearer  to  the  flue  of  the  iron  plate,  entirely  escaped.  In  the  body  of  the  hus- 
band the  skin  was  of  a  reddish  tint,  the  blood  liquid,  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
empty,  the  lungs  gorged,  and  there  were  no  subpleural  eccV\jmo«ea,    \i\.  \\\^ 
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body  of  the  wife  there  was  less  redness  of  the  skin;  the  blood  was  coagulated 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  principally  on  the  right  side  extending  to  the 
vessels;  less  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and  a  great  number  of  subpleural 
ecchymoses,  indicating  that  strong  efforts  had  been  made  to  respire.  There 
was  at  first  a  rmnoiir  of  poisoning,  which  was  only  removed  by  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  locality.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  369.)  Dr.  Schauenburg 
has  published  the  cases  of  two  children  who  were  destroyed  in  an  hour  by  the 
vapour  of  burning  wood.  The  mother  had  accidentally  shut  them  up  in  a 
room  into  which  the  vapour  leaked  from  the  wood  employed  to  heat  an  oven. 
In  each  case  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  foimd  highly  congested,  while 
the  lungs  were  collapsed,  and  contained  no  more  blood  than  is  usually  foimd 
in  them.     (Eulenberg,  *  Viertelj.'  1872,  1,  40.) 

Combustion  in  mixtures  containing  carbonic  acid. — In  reference  to  suffoca- 
tion by  carbonic  acid,  there  is  one  circumstance  which  requires  attention.    It 
is  a  matter  of  popular  belief — and,  in  feet,  it  is  generally  asserted  by  writers  on 
Asphyxia — that  the  burning  of  a  candle  in  a  suspected  mixture  of  carbonic 
acid  and  air  is  a  satis&ictory  proof  that  it  may  be  breathed  with  safety.     Recent 
observations  have,  however,  tended  to  show  that  this  statement  is  not  to  be 
relied  on  as  affording  an  indication  of  security.     A  case  is  related  by  Sir  K. 
Christison,  where  a  servant,  on  entering,  a  cellar  in  which  grape  juice  was 
fermenting,  was  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness.     She  dropped  her  candle  on 
the  floor,  but  had  time  to  leave  the  cellar  and  shut  the  door  behind  her,  when 
she  fell  down  senseless.     Those  who  went  to  her  assistance  found,  on  opening 
the  door,  that  the  candle  was  still  burning.     Other  cases  are  reported  in  which 
persons  have  been  discovered  to  be  in  a  state  of  deep  coma,  while  a  pan  of 
charcoal  was  still  burning  in  the  apartment  (p.  105).     The  results  of  some  ex- 
periments on  this  subject  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  candle  will 
bum  in  air  which  is  combined  with  even  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of 
carbonic-acid  gas :  and  although  such  mixtures  might  not  prove  immediately 
fatal  to  man,  yet  they  would  soon  give  rise  to  giddiness,  insensibility,  and 
ultimately  death,  in  tliose  who,  after  having  been  once  immersed  in  them,  did 
not  hasten  to  quit  the  spot.     In  air  containing  a  smaller  proportion  than  this 
(5  or  6  per  cent.),  a  candle  will  readily  bum,  but  it  is  probiible  that  such  a 
mixture  could  not  be  long  breathed  without  causing  serious  symptoms ;  hence 
the  burning  of  a  candle  can  be  no  criterion  of  safety  against  the  effects  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  true  that  in  gaseous  mixtures,  where  a  candle  is  extinguished^ 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  venture ;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  not 
true — namely,  that  a  mixture  in  which  a  candle  bums  may  be  always  breathed 
with  safety. 

Diffusion  of  carbonic  acid, — Of  late  years  some  important  meilico-l^al 
questions  have  arisen,  relative  to  the  diffusion  of  this  gas  in  air,  when  produced 
by  combustion.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  owing  to  its  great  density  (1*52), 
it  would  collect  on  the  floor  of  an  apartment,  would  gradually  rise  upwards, 
and  suffocate  persons  at  different  times,  according  to  the  level  on  which  they 
might  happen  to  l>e  placed.  Questions  on  this  subject  have  been  variously 
answered,  and  a  great  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  among  witnesses.  There 
are  two  important  points  on  which  a  correct  answer  to  this  inquiry  must  lie 
based : — 1st.  The  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases ;  and  2ndly.  The  effect  of  heat 
in  greatly  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  natiu^lly  heavier  than  air. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  narrow  or  confined  vessel,  exposed  to  air,  carbonic 
acid  is  slow  in  escaping ; — nevertheless  it  mixes  with  air,  and  passes  off  rapidly 
in  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed.  In  the  coiu-se  of  an  hour  or  two,  in 
spite  of  its  great  specific  gravity,  none  will  be  contained  within  the  vessel. 
The  well-known  Grotta  del  Cane  at  Pozzuoli,  near  Naples,  has  been  referred 
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10  by  those  who  hold  that  carbonic  acid  always  tends  to  remain  on  the  lowest 
leFel ;  but  it  has  been  forgotten  that,  in  this  and  similar  excavations,  carbonic 
^d  is  oontintially  issuing  from  crevices  in  the  soil,  so  that  that  which  is  lost 
bj  diffusion  is  continually  replaced :  hence  the  illustration  proves  nothing.  It 
may  suffice  to  state,  that  air  and  carbonic  acid  mix  readily  on  contact  in  all 
proportions,  although  they  enter  into  no  chemical  union.  Thus  then,  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  carbonic  acid  has  no  tendency  to  remain  on  the  floor  or 
soil,  when  there  is  a  free  access  of  air  or  contact  with  other  gases.  The  heat 
of  combustion  diminishes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
therefore  ascends  with  the  heated  current  of  air,  and  diifuses  itself  in  the  upper 
part  of  an  apartment,  when  there  are  no  means  of  carrying  it  off.  This  is  a 
^t  demonstrable  by  many  simple  experiments.  In  burning  a  quantity  of 
•charooal  actively  in  an  open  brazier  raised  above  the  floor  in  a  large  apart- 
ment, I  found  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  was  nearly  equal  in  air 
taken  from  a  foot  above  and  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  source  of  combus- 
tion, there  being  no  lateral  currents  to  affect  the  results.  Hence  it  follows  that 
•carbonic  acid  produced  by  combustion  has  no  tendency  to  collect  at  the  lowest 
level — that  it  is  uniformly  diffused  around ;  and  probably  it  would  be  found, 
by  careful  experiments,  that  within  apartments  of  small  dimensions — those  in 
which  persons  are  often  accidentally  suffocated — the  upper  strata  of  air  contain 
;aB  much  or  even  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  lower.  For  this  reason  a  room 
with  a  low  ceiling  is  more  dangerous  than  one  which  is  high-pitched. 

In  a  very  large  apartment,  it  would  of  course  be  improper  to  test  the  suffo- 
cating properties  of  the  air,  by  the  examination  of  it  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  source  of  combustion ;  since  a  person  situated  near  this  spot  might  be  de- 
stroyed, while  one  at  a  <^tance  might  escape — the  carbonic  acid  not  having 
<x)mpletely  diffused  itself ;  or,  supposing  it  to  have  become  entirely  diffused, 
the  proportion  may  be  so  small  as  to  render  it  harmless.  It  is  well  Icnown,  by 
the  effects  of  the  vapoiu*  of  a  limekiln,  that  one  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  kiln  may 
be  destroyed,  while  another  at  ten  yards*  distance,  either  on  the  same  level  or 
below  it,  may  entirely  escape ;  and  it  would  not  be  possible,  in  such  a  case,  to 
^speculate  upon  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  which  had  destroyed  life,  ex- 
<ipt  by  collecting  the  air  from  the  spot  where  the  accident  occiured,  and  at  or 
about  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  Another  fallacy  appears  to  be,  that  because 
-a  dead  body  is  found  recumbent,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  person  must  have 
lain  down  and  have  been  destroyed  while  sleeping.  The  d^d  body  of  a  per- 
^9on  must  always  be  found  thus  lying  on  a  floor,  imless  it  be  supported ;  but 
suffocation  may  have  actually  taken  place,  or  at  least  have  commenced,  when 
the  deceased  vras  in  the  sitting  or  erect  posture.  Admitting  that  carbonic  acid 
difiuses  itself  rapidly  from  combustion  in  a  small  and  closed  room,  it  has  been 
supposed  that,  after  having  become  mixed  with  the  air,  it  would  again  in  great 
part  separate,  and,  owing  to  its  superior  density,  fall  to  the  lowest  level  on 
ax)ling.  In  answer  to  tins  it  may  be  said, — 1.  That  there  are  no  facts  to  sup- 
port the  opinion,  while  there  are  many  against  it ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  heavy 
and  light  gases,  when  once  really  mixed,  ever  again  separate  from  each  other. — 
2.  Practically  this  explanation  amounts  to  nothing ;  because  before  the  gas 
liad  cooled  and  reacquired  its  density,  its  asphyxiating  properties  would  pro- 
bably have  had  their  full  effect  on  all  living  persons  within  its  reach.  Persons 
are  not  suffocated  by  carbonic  acid  after  the  fuel  is  extinguished,  and  the  room 
cooled ;  but  the  poisonous  action  of  the  gas  is  commonly  manifested  while  the 
fuel  is  still  burning.  The  inferences  which,  it  appears  to  me,  we  are  entitled 
to  draw  firom  the  preceding  observations,  are, — 1.  That  in  a  small  and  close 
room,  persons  are  liable  to  be  suffocated  at  all  levels,  from  the  very  equal  and 
rapid  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  during  combustion ; — 2.  That  in  a  large  room, 
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unkaB  the  gas  be  very  rapidly  diffased  by  a  cfarrent,  the  air  around  the  source 
of  combustion  may  become  impregnated  with  a  poisonous  proportion,  while 
that  at  a  distance  might  be  still  capable  of  supporting  life ;  because  carbonic 
acid  requires  time  for  its  perfect  uid  equable  <Uffusion  over  a  very  large  space. 

CARBONIC   OXIDE. 

The  noxious  effects  of  the  vapour  of  burning  charcoal  are  now  considered  to- 
be  due  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  action  of  this  gas  upon 
animal  life  has  been  made  a  subject  of  experiment  by  Bernard  ('  Le9ons  sur 
les  Substances  Toxiques,' p.  164).  An  atmosphere  containing  from  5  to  6 
per  cent,  will  destroy  life,  and  in  the  proportion  of  10  per  cent,  it  was  found 
by  M.  Gr^haut  to  be  very  poisonous  to  animals,  l^e  blood  is  brightened  in 
colour  by  this  gas,  while  it  is  darkened  by  carbonic  acid.  Bernard  has  ob- 
served that  this  bright  colour  has  been  retained  for  three  weeks ;  and  he  con- 
siders the  mode  of  action  of  this  gaseous  poison  to  be,  that  it  prevents  the 
arterial  blood  of  the  body  from  becoming  venous,  while  carbonic  acid  operates, 
by  preventing  the  venous  blood  from  becoming  arterial.  (Op.  cit.  pp.  182, 195.) 

Carbonic  oxide  has  been  found  to  pass  rapidly  into  the  blood.  Thus,  in  an 
animal  breathing  air  containing  10  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide,  this  gas  was- 
found  in  the  blood  in  a  proportion  of  4  per  cent,  in  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
seconds  after  the  gas  was  breathed.  At  the  same  time  the  amount  of  oxygen 
was  much  reduced  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  527).  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  determine  its  presence  in  the  blood  by  spectrum-analysis. 
(*  Ann.  D'Hyg.'  1871,  1,  439;  also  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrs.*  1864,  1,  198.) 

This  condition  of  the  blood  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  may 
occasion  some  doubt  of  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases  of  suffocation  by  fire.  In 
April  1858  an  inquiry  took  place  into  the  cause  of  death  of  fourteen  persons, 
owing  to  a  fire  in  a  house  in  Bloomsbtuy.  The  medical  witness,  on  examining 
the  bodies,  found  a  redness  of  the  muscle  and  a  redness  of  the  blood.  He 
therefore  thought  that  death  was  not  caused  by  suffTocation,  but  from  the  inhala- 
tion of  arsenical  vapoiu*s,  owing  to  some  minerals  containing  arsenic  having 
been  partially  consumed  diuring  the  fire.  But  there  was  a  total  want  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  vapours  of  arsenic,  when  breathed,  would  cause  death 
so  speedily  as  the  noxious  gases  evolved  by  fire,  or  that  they  would  redden  the 
blood  and  muscles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  breathing  of  carbonic  oxide  would 
explain  these  facts.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  many  of  the  observed  cases 
of  death  from  charcoal-vapour,  the  blood  has  had  a  darker  colour  than  natural : 
the  greater  solVibility  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  larger  proportion  in  which  it  is 
produced,  may  account  for  this  effect. 

The  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  the  body  is  that  of  a  pure  narcotic  poison. 
M.  Toiudes  has  ascertained  that  rabbits  died  in  twenty -three  minutes,  when 
kept  in  an  atmosphere  containing  1-1 5th  of  its  volume  of  pure  carbonic  oxide ; 
when  the  proportion  was  l-30th  they  died  in  thirty-seven  minutes,  and  when 
l-8th  in  seven  minutes.  Dr.  Letheby  states  that  in  his  experiments  a  mixtin^ 
of  i  per  cent,  killed  small  birds  in  three  minutes,  and  of  1  per  cent,  in  about 
half  this  time.  The  animals  showed  no  sign  of  pain :  they  fell  insensible,  and 
either  died  at  once,  without  convulsions,  or  they  gradually  passed  into'a  state 
of  profound  coma.  He  found,  on  inspection,  that  the  blood  was  redder  than 
usual,  that  the  muscles  of  the  heart  were  somewhat  gorged,  and  that  the  brain 
was  congested.     (*  Lancet,*  March  1,  1861,  p.  219.) 

Among  the  appearances  observed  in  animals  destroyed  by  this  gas,  Ssabinski 
has  pointed  out  an  anaemic  (bloodless)  condition  of  the  spleen.  This  organ  had 
a  rose-red  colour,  but  wh£n  a  section  of  it  was  made,  ecarceiy  any  blood  flowed 
from  it.     (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  2,  171.) 
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COAL   AND  COKE   VAPOURS.      SULPHUROUS   ACTD. 

PrwhteUfrom  hwming  coal  and  coke* — The  gases  extricated  in  the  smothered 
combustion  of  ooal  or  coke  are  of  a  compound  nature.  In  addition  to  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  atmo^here  of  a  close 
room  in  which  such  a  combustion  has  been  going  on,  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
and  from  coal,  in  addition  to  this,  the  sulphuretted  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
gaaea.  These  emanations  are  equally  fatal  to  life ;  but  in  consequence  of  t^eir 
Toy  irritating  properties  they  give  warning  of  their  presence,  and  are  there- 
fore less  liable  to  occasion  fatal  accidents.  From  an  accident  which  occurred 
at  Colcheater  a  few  years  since,  in  which  two  children  lost  their  lives,  it  would 
appear  that  some  persons  are  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  that  the  vapour  of  coke 
is  less  fatal  than  the  vapour  of  charcoal.  The  sulphurous  acid  gas,  when 
existing  in  a  small  proportion  in  air,  has  the  effect  of  irritating  the  air-passages. 
80  violently  that,  if  accidentally  breathed,  it  would  commonly  compel  the 
poaon  to  leave  the  spot  before  the  vapours  had  become  sufficiently  concentrated 
to  destroy  life.  Nevertheless,  accidents  from  the  combustion  of  coal  and  coke 
sometimes  occiu-. 

Symptoms  and  appearances, — The  following  cases  will  convey  a  knowledge 
of  the  symptoms  and  appearances  which  may  be  met  with  on  these  occasions. 
Some  yean  since  four  persons,  in  a  state  of  asphyxia,  were  brought  into  Guy's 
Hospital.    It  appeared  that  on  the  previous  evening  they  had  shut  themselves. 
up  in  the  fore<»stle  of  a  coal-brig,  and  had  made  a  fire.    About  G  or  7  o'clock 
on  the  same  evening  one  of  the  crew  unthinkingly  placed  a  covering  over  the 
fhie  on  the  outside,  and  thus  stopped  the  escape  of  smoke  from  the  fire,  which 
was  made  of  a  kind  of  coal  containing  much  sulphur.     Early  in  the  morning 
<me  of  the  crew,  on  opening  the  hatches,  observed  three  of  the  inmates  lying 
on  the  floor  senseless  and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  the  fourth  in  his  crib  in 
a  similar  condition.    The  air  in  the  place  was  most  offensive.    After  the  men 
were  brought  on  deck  one  of  them,  aged  21,  b^an  to  recover,  and  when 
brought  to  the  hospital  he  seemed  only  giddy,  as  if  intoxicated ;  he  soon  com- 
pletely recovered.     Another,  aged  40,  after  breathing  oxygen  gas  and  taking 
some  brandy  and  anmionia,  showed  no  symptoms  of  recovery,  but  died  in  a 
few  hours.    A  third,  aged  17,  soon  began  to  rally,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  waa 
able  to  answer  questions ;  he  declared  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  he  felt 
no  pain,  sense  of  oppression  or  weight,  either  in  his  head  or  chest.     The 
fourth,  aged  15,  died  the  following  day,  having  exhibited  no  symptoms  of 
railj'ing.     Stimidants  were  administered  and  warm  fomentations  were  used, 
hut  all  effi>rts  to  produce  reaction  failed.     The  appearance  of  these  persona 
when  brought  in  was  as  follows : — The  lips  were  purple,  the  countenance  waa 
livid,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  cold ;  the  hands  and  nails  were  piurple ;  the 
re^iration  was  quick  and  short — the  pulse  small,  quick,  and  feeble ;  the  pupila 
were  fixed,  and  there  was  total  insensibility.     The  body  of  the  man  aged  40 
was  inspected  four  hours  after  death.     The  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
*  congested,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  fiuid  imder  the  arachnoid  or 
middle  membrane ;  the  sinuses  were  gorg^  with  blood ;  the  lungs  were  in  a 
state  of  great  congestion,  as  were  also  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.    It  was 
remarked  that,  in  its  congested  condition,  this  corpse  was  similar  in  appearance 
tf>  that  of  an  executed  culprit.     The  body  of  the  lad  aged  15  was  inspected 
about  thirty-three  hours  after  death.   Under  the  pia  mater  or  inner  membrane 
of  the  brain,  was  observed  one  small  ecch3rmosed  spot ;  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  there  were  more  bloody  points  than  usual ;  a  small  quantity  of  fiuid 
WB8  found  under  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  the  sinuses  were  full  of 
coagulated  blood.     The  lungs  showed  no  congestion,  but  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  were  much  distended  with  blood.   (For  a  report  oi  caaea  oi  tee.o'^csr^ 
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-from  the  effects  of  coal-vapour,  see  VMed.  Gaz.'  9,  p.  935 ;  also  '  Dub.  Med. 
Press,'  Jan.  31,  1849,  p.  69 ;  and  '  Med.  Gaz.'  p.  43,  937.) 

A  case  showing  the  £atal  effects  of  coal-vapour  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Davidson.  A  man  lost  his  life  from  sleeping  in  a  closed  room  with  a  fire  to 
which  there  was  no  flue.  The  lungs  were  found  gorged  with  blood,  and  the 
windpipe  and  bronchi  were  filled  with  a  frothy  muco-sanguineous  fluid ;  the 
mucous  membrane  beneath  was  slightly  injected ;  there  was  a  small  effusion  in 
each  pleural  cavity ;  the  riglit  side  of  the  heart  was  full  of  dark  liquid  blood ; 
the  dura  mater  was  much  injected ;  the  sinuses  of  the  brain  and  the  veins  of 
the  pia  mater  were  completely  congested,  and  there  was  subarachnoid  effudon. 
The  substance  of  the  brain,  when  cut,  presented  numerous  bloody  points. 
<'  Ed.  Month.  Jour.'  April  1847,  p.  763.)  In  the  *Medical  Times  and  Gazette' 
{April  3,  1852,  p.  353)  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  three  cases  of  reco- 
very from  the  effects  of  coal-vapour.  (See  also,  for  other  cases  which  proved 
&tal,  the  same  journal,  March  31,  1860,  p.  323.) 

Analysis. — Sulphurous  acid  is  immediately  known  by  its  powerful  and  suf- 
focating odoiu",  which  resembles  that  of  burning  sulphur.  The  best  test  for 
its  presence  is  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  starch,  which  speedily  acquires  a 
blue  colour  when  exposed  to  the  vapour. 

The  products  of  the  combustion  of  impure  coal-gas  are  equally  destructive 
to  life :  they  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphurous  and  nitric  acids. 

VAPOURS   OF   LIME-    BRICK-   AND   CEMENT-KILNS. 

Gaseous  products  from  lime 'burning, — In  the  burning  of  lime,  carbonic  acid 
is  given  out  abimdantly,  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  fuel  used,  carbonic 
oxide  and  sulphiu-ous  acid  are  mixed  with  it.  Persons  who  have  incautiously 
slept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  burning  lime-kiln  during  a  winter's  night,  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  respiration  of  these  vapoiurs.  The  discovery  of  a  dead 
body  in  such  a  situation  would  commonly  suffice  to  indicate  the  real  cause  of 
death ;  but  a  practitioner  ought  not  to  be  the  less  prepared  to  show  that  there 
existed  no  other  apparent  cause  of  death  about  the  person.  It  is  obvious  that 
a  person  might  be  miu*dered,  and  the  body  placed  subsequently  near  a  kiln  by 
the  murderer  in  order  to  avert  suspicion.  If  there  are  no  marks  of  external 
violence,  the  stomach  should  be  carefully  examined  for  poison ;  in  the  absence 
of  all  external  and  internal  injuries,  medical  evidence  will  avail  but  little ;  for 
a  person  might  be  criminally  suffocated,  and  his  body,  if  found  under  the  cir- 
cumstances above  stated,  would  present  scarcely  any  appearances  upon  which 
a  medical  opinion  could  be  securely  based.  An  accident  is  related  by  Foder^ 
to  have  occurred  at  Marseilles,  in  which  seven  persons  of  a  family  were 
destroyed,  in  consequence  of  their  having  slept  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  house 
in  the  courtyard  of  which  a  quantity  of  limestone  was  being  burnt  into  lime. 
They  had  evidently  become  alarmed,  and  had  attempted  to  escape ;  for  their 
bodies  were  found  Ijring  in  various  positions.  The  courtyard  was  enclosed, 
and  the  carbonic  acid  had  poured  into  the  apartment  through  the  imperfectly ' 
closed  window  and  door.  In  November  1 838  a  man  died  three  days  after  being 
•exposed  to  the  vapoiurs  of  a  lime-kiln.     (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  April  1839.; 

The  vapours  of  brick-kilns  are  equally  deleterious,  the  principal  agent  being 
•carbonic  acid  mixed  with  carbonic  oxide ;  although  I  have  found  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  combustion  of  the  fuel,  ammonia,  hydrochloric  acid,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid  may  be  also  evolved.  In  September 
1842  two  boys  were  found  dead  on  a  brick-kiln  near  London,  whither  they 
had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  roasting  potatoes.  Although  the  cause  of  death 
in  the  two  cases  was  clearly  suffocation,  in  one  instance  the  body  was  extremely 
Urid,  while  in  the  other  there  was  no  lividity  whatever  I     Such  accidents  are 
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frequent :  in  November  1844  an  inquest  was  held  at  Manchester  on  the  body 
of  a  man  who  had  died  under  similar  circumstances. 

Brick-kilns  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  injunction  or  action  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  public  nuisances.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vapours 
which  they  give  off  are  noxious,  i.e.  injurious  to  health  as  well  as  offensive, 
and  that  they  create  great  discomfort.  They  contaminate  the  air,  and  render 
it  unfit  for  respiration.  In  contested  cases  of  this  kind,  the  medical  and  general 
eridoioe  is  often  very  conflicting.  If  it  is  not  proved  by  statistics  that  the 
mortality  in  the  neighbourhood  has  actually  diminished  since  the  kiln  was 
eitablished^  there  will  be  witnesses  to  swear  that  they  have  suffered  no  incon- 
renience  whatever  from  the  vapours !  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  Re  Tassell  18G7, 
V.C.  Wood,  in  granting  an  injunction,  justly  observed  that  brick -burning  was 
not  the  less  a  public  nuisance  because  certain  individuals  were  so  peculiarly 
constituted  as  not  to  object  to  it,  the  real  question  being  how  far  it  affected 
the  generality  of  persons  of  ordinary  habits.  The  vapours  of  cement-kilns 
are  quite  as  noxious  as  those  of  brick-kilns  :  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids  pre- 
dominate in  them. 

CONFINED    AIR. 

Symptoms  and  effects, — An  animal  confined  within  a  certain  quantity  of  air, 
which  it  is  compelled  to  breathe,  will  soon  hX\  into  a  state  of  lif  elessness.  A 
human  being  in  the  same  way  may  be  suffocated,  if  confined  in  a  close  apart- 
ment where  the  air  is  not  subject  to  change  or  renewal,  while  the  products  of 
respiration  are  accumulated ;  and  the  effects  are  hastened  when  a  number  of 
persons  are  crowded  together  in  a  small  space.  The  change  which  air,  thus 
contaminated  by  breathing,  undergoes,  may  be  very  simply  stated.  The  quantity 
of  nitrogen  in  100  parts  will  remain  nearly  the  same ;  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
will  probably  vary  from  8  to  12  per  cent.,  while  the  remainder  will  be  made 
up  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid.  If  many  persons  are  crowded  together  the  air  will 
acquire  a  high  temperature,  and  will  be  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour  which 
contains  decomposing  animal  matter  derived  from  the  lungs  and  skin.  From 
this  statement,  it  is  evident  that  air  which  has  been  contaminated  by  continued 
breathing  will  operate  fatally  on  the  hiunan  body,  partly  in  conHcquence  of  its 
being  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  partly  from  the  noxious  effects  of  the  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  it.  The  proportion  in  which  carl)onic  acid  exists  in  respired 
air  is  subject  to  variation :  according  to  the  experiments  of  Allen  and  Pepys, 
it  never  exceeds  10  per  cent,  by  volume  of  the  mixture,  how  frecjuently  soever 
it  may  have  been  received  into  and  expelled  from  the  lungs.  The  influence 
of  respiration  on  air  may  be  thus  stated : — An  adult  consiunes  from  one  to  two 
gallons  of  air  per  minute,  and  the  air  expired  contains  from  4  to  5  per  cent. 
of  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  when  a  i)erson  continues  to 
breathe  the  same  air,  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  expelled  is  reduced  at 
each  successive  respiration.  When  the  amount  in  air  has  reached  10  or  12 
per  cent,  no  more  is  thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  and  the  blood  is  no  longer  depu- 
rated. For  healthy  existence  a  human  being  requires  20  cubic  feet  or  125 
gallons  of  air  per  hour.  A  common  candle  will  consiune  as  much  as  two  gallons 
of  air  per  minute,  or  render  that  quantity  of  air  imfit  for  l)reathing.  Dal  ton 
£>iind  that  the  air  in  crowded  rooms  contained  about  1  i^er  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  atmospheric  proportion  being  therefore  increased  twentyfold.  It  is 
certain  that  insensibility  and  death  would  ensue  in  a  hiuuan  adult  before  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  of  the  confined  air  had  disappeared ;  but  the  o])portunity 
can  rarely  present  itself  of  analysing  such  a  contaminated  mixture,  and  hence 
it  is  impossible  to  specify  the  exact  proportion  in  which  carbonic  acid  would 
exist  when  the  confined  air  proved  ^tal  to  persons  who  had  breatheil  it.  M. 
Lusaigne  has  abown,  hjr  direct  experiment,  that  the  carbomc  aciOi  vn  \\i^«ix  ol 
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close  rooms  is  not  collected  on  the  floor,  but  equally  diffused  throughout.  The 
whole  mass  of  air  is,  in  ^t,  vitiated,  and  requires  renewal  by  proper  ventila- 
tion. (*  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  38,  p.  351  ;  see  also  'Report  on  Mines,'  1864,  App. 
3,  p.  19G,  and  *  Chemical  News,'  Feb.  17,  1865,  p.  79.) 

COAL-GAS.      CARBURETTED   HYDROGEN. 

Coal-gas  is  a  compound  which  when  breathed  acts  directly  as  a  poison. 
Many  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  fix)m  the  breathing  of  air  contaminated  with 
it.  Its  composition  is  subject  to  much  variation,  according  to  circumstances, 
Mitscherlich  found  that  it  was  principally  composed  of  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  in  the  proportion  of  66  per  cent,  of 
the  first,  21*3  of  the  second,  and  11  of  the  third.  M.  Tourdes  found  that  the 
porportions  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  were  nearly 
equal,  i .  e,  about  22  per  cent.  An  analysis  of  coal-gas,  as  supplied  in  London, 
shows  that  in  1000  jKui»  it  contains — of  hydrogen,  464:*3  ;  of  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  381)'3 ;  carbonic  oxide,  56*2 ;  olefiant  gas,  38*6 ;  watery  vapour, 
24*8  ;  nitrogen,  22*2  ;  carbonic  acid,  4*6.  The  difference  in  composition  de- 
pends on  the  heat  to  which  the  gas  has  been  submitted.  Some  consider  that 
carbonic  oxide  is  the  poisonous  principle;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hydro- 
carbons also  have  a  noxious  influence,  although  the  use  of  the  safety-lamp  in 
mines  proves  that  a  mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  with  air  in  an  explo- 
sive proportion,  may  be  breathed  without  producing  serious  effects. 

JSf/mpioms  and  appearances  after  death. — The  symptoms  produced  by  coal- 
gas,  when  mixed  in  a  large  proportion  with  air,  are — ^giddiness,  headache, 
nausea  with  vomiting,  confusion  of  intellect,  loss  of  consciousness,  general 
weakness  and  depression,  partial  paralysis,  convulsions,  and  the  usual  phenomena 
of  asphyxia.  The  appearances  after  death  ivill  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing cases.  In  January  1841  a  family  residing  at  Strasburg  breathed  for  forty 
hoiu*s  an  atmosphere  contaminated  with  coal-gas,  which  had  escaped  from  a 
pipe  passing  near  the  cellar  of  the  house  in  which  they  lodged.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  the  accident  four  of  the  family  were  found  dead.  The  father  and 
mother  still  breathed ;  in  spite  of  treatment  the  father  died  in  twenty-four  hours, 
but  the  mother  recovered.  When  the  five  bodies  were  inspected,  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  the  appearances ;  but  the  principal  changes  observed  were, 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes — the  pia  mater  (inner  membrane) 
being  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  brain  intensely  red.  In 
three  of  the  cases  there  was  an  effusion  of  blood  (coagulated)  on  the  dura  mater 
and  in  the  spinal  canal.  The  lining-membrane  of  the  air-passages  was  strongly 
injected,  and  there  was  spread  over  it  a  thick  viscid  froth  tinged  with  blood ; 
the  substance  of  the  limgs  was  of  a  bright-red  colour,  and  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  was  coagulated.  (*  Ann.  d'Hy^.'  Jan.  1842.)  In  two  cases  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Teale  to  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  (No.  8),  there  was  found 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membi-anes,  with  injection  of  the  lining-mem- 
brane of  the  air- passages ;  the  blood  was  remarkably  liquid.  An  aged  woman 
and  her  granddaughter,  who  had  been  annoyed  by  the  escape  of  gas  during  the 
day,  retired  to  bed,  and  they  were  foimd  dead  about  twelve  hours  afterwards. 
Mr.  Bloxam  has  published  a  case  of  poisoning  with  coal-gas,  which  shows 
how  easily  life  may  be  destroyed  by  it.  The  appearances  in  the  body  are  more 
fully  described  than  usual.  In  November  1861  Mr.  Bloxam  saw  tlie  deceased, 
who  was  a  gas-fitter  :  he  was  supported  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  floor.  The 
man  had  accidentally  breathed  coal-gas  while  connecting  a  tube  with  a  meter. 
The  skin  was  cold,  the  cornea  glazed,  and  the  fo,ce  pale  and  placid ;  there  was 
some  froth  about  the  mouth,  the  pupils  were  rather  dilated,  and  the  limbs  supple. 
There  was  a  strong  smeU  of  gas  in  the  place.     He  was  working  in  a  closet, 
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and  he  was  found  insensible  on  the  top  of  a  pair  of  steps  in  a  sitting  postar( 
his  head  on  one  side,  his  arms  hanging  down,  and  his  back  leaning  against  the 
wail,  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  at  his  work.  He  had  evidently 
died  quietly  and  placidly  on  his  seat,  and  had  made  no  attempt  to  descend  the 
steps.  He  was  last  seen  alive  an  hour  before  he  was  found  dead,  and  he  no 
doubt  died  rapidly  from  the  inhalation  of  the  gas.  An  inspection  of  the  body 
was  made  twenty-four  hoiu^  after  death.  Externally  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  was  pale — rigidity  was  well-marked,  and  there  was 
general  lividity  of  the  back  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  limbs.  The  blood  was 
everywhere  iluid.  The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  not  congested,  but  were 
nther  pale  than'otherwise ;  the  ventricles  contained  a  pale  serum.  The  brain 
and  cerebellum  were  apparently  healthy.  There  was  a  strong  odour  of  coal- 
gas  on  exposing  the  brain.  The  lungs  were  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  did  not 
ooUapse  on  raising  the  chest-bone ;  they  were  dark  at  the  back  of  the  lobes 
from  gravitation  of  blood ;  their  structure  was  healthy.  The  windpipe  and 
bronchi  contained  frothy  mucus  in  some  quantity.  A  powerful  odour  of  gas 
was  perceived  on  compressing  the  lungs.  The  heart  was  healthy  ;  the  right 
cavities  were  distended  with  blood,  the  left  were  nearly  empty ;  the  blood  was 
everywhere  black.  There  was  congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  but  no  other 
unusual  appearance.     (*Med.  Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  45,  103.) 

In  the  cases  above  related,  the  effects  produced  by  coal-gas  were  owing  to 
the  Jong-continued  breathing  of  it  in  a  diluted  state.  The  quantity  contained 
in  the  air  of  the  rooms  must  have  been  very  small :  in  the  Strasburg  cases  it  was 
probably  not  more  than  8  or  9  per  cent.,  because  at  a  little  above  this  propor- 
tion  the  mixture  with  air  becomes  explosive ;  and  there  had  been  no  explosion 
in  this  case,  although  in  the  apartment  in  which  the  persons  were  found  dead 
a  stove  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  active  combustion,  and  a  candle  had  been 
completely  burnt  out.  In  Mr.  Teale's  cases  those  who  entered  the  house  per- 
ceived a  strong  smell  of  coal-gas,  but  still  the  air  could  be  breathed.  A  set 
of  cases  occurred  at  Leeds,  in  November  1870,  in  which  four  persons  lost  their 
lives  from  the  breathing  of  coal-gas  in  a  diluted  state.  The  gas  main  had  in  it 
a  crack  from  which  the  gas  had  leaked  on  each  side  of  the  party-wall  between 
the  two  houses  in  which  the  deceased  persons  lived.  The  air  of  the  bedrooms 
had  been  gradually  impregnated  with  gas,  causing  loss  of  muscular  power  and 
insensibility,  and  they  appeared  to  have  passed  from  sleep  into  death  without 
making  any  effort  to  escape.  Like  diluted  chloroform  vapour,  the  gas  pro- 
duces, very  gradually,  anaesthesia  followed  by  fatal  narcotism.  A  slight  leakage 
into  a  bedroom  is  sufficient  to  produce  fatal  effects.  In  August  1869  a  man 
was  found  dead  in  bed,  and  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  gas  on  entering  the 
room.  It  had  escaped,  while  the  deceased  was  sleeping,  from  some  small  holes 
which  were  accidentally  made  in  the  gas-pipe  by  driving  nails  into  a  plank  of 
the  floor.  On  inspection,  the  brain  was  found  congested  and  the  lungs  engorged 
with  blood  throughout  their  substance.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  of  a  deep  red  coloiu*.  The  other  organs  were  healthy.  The  cause  of 
death  was  the  breathing  of  coal-gas  in  a  diluted  state.  The  gas  had  only  been 
turned  on  at  6  a.m.,  while  the  man  was  sleeping,  and  he  was  found  dead  at  10. 
He  had  then  probably  been  dead  about  two  hours,  and  had  passed  rapidly  from 
sleep  into  death  by  breathing  this  poisoned  atmosphere.  This  gas  may  destroy 
life  if  long  breathed,  although  so  diluted  as  not  to  produce  any  serious  effects 
in  the  first  instance.  Insensibility  may,  however,  be  an  early  sjTnptom  in  a 
very  diluted  atmosphere,  and  unless  the  person  is  speedily  removed  into  fresh 
air  he  will  die.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Jessop,  a  man  entered  a 
large  open  pipe  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  been  used  for  gas,  to  look 
for  a  leak.  He  thought  all  the  gas  had  been  let  off.  On  entering  the  pipe  he 
perceiTed  a  strong  smell,  and  remembered  nothing  further,    lie '??«»  XajISL^jd.  \.o 
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the^nfirmary  in  an  unconscious  state,  suffering  from  violent  muscular  contrac- 
tions. He  recovered  in  two  days.  (*  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  816.)  Tbe  breathing 
of  this  gas  renders  a  man  entii-ely  powerless  to  give  any  alarm  or  make  any 
eflfort  to  save  himself.  Stupefaction,  and  a  loss  of  all  muscular  power,  speedily 
follow  the  inhalation  of  diluted  coal-gas.    (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870, 1,  GO.) 

Coal-gas  owes  its  peculiar  odour  chiefly  to  the  vapour  of  naphtha  :  its  pre- 
sence is  thus  indicated.  The  odour  begins  to  be  perceptible  in  air  when  the 
gas  forms  only  the  1000th  part ;  it  is  easily  perceived  when  forming  the  700th 
part;  but  the  odour  is  strongly  marked  when  it  forms  the  150th  part  (Tourdes). 
In  most  houses  in  which  gas  is  burnt,  the  odoiu*,  owing  to  leakage,  is  plainly 
perceived  ;  and  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  health  and  life  may  not  often 
be  affected  by  tl\e  long-continued  breathing  of  an  atmosphere  containing  but 
a  very  small  proportion.  The  odour  will  always  convey  a  sufficient  warning 
against  its  poisonous  effects.  It  should  be  known  that  this  gas  will  penetrate 
into  dwellings  in  an  insidious  manner.  In  Mr.  Teale's  cases,  the  pipe  from 
which  the  gas  had  escaped  was  situated  about  ten  feet  from  the  wall  of  the 
bedroom  where  the  women  slept :  the  gas  had  permeated  through  the  loose 
earth  and  rubbish,  and  had  entered  the  apartment  through  the  floor.  I  have 
notes  of  several  other  cases  in  which  coal-gas  has  thus  destroyed  life  by  leakage 
into  bedrooms.     (See  'Lancet,'  1872,  1,  32.) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  what  proportion  of  this  gas  in  air  will 
destroy  life.  An  atmosphere  containing  from  7  to  12  per  cent,  has  been  found 
to  destroy  dogs  and  rabbits  in  a  few  minutes ;  when  the  proportion  was  from 
14  to  2  per  cent,  it  had  little  or  no  effect.  With  respect  to  man,  it  may  destroy 
life  if  long  breathed  when  forming  about  9  per  cent.,  f .  e,  when  it  is  in  less  than 
an  explosive  proportion.  (See  '  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Rev.'  vol.  20,  p.  253 ; 
also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1830,  1,  457 ;  also  1870,  1,  63.)  The  late  Dr.  Aldis  ob- 
served in  his  experiments  that  in  ordinary  coal-gas  mixed  with  air  rats  were 
rendered  insensible  in  half  a  minute,  and  died  in  a  minute  and  a  half  to  two 
minutes.  There  was  before  death  spasmodic  action  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
gas  was  allowed  to  enter  slowly  into  a  bell- jar  of  air  in  which  the  animals  were 
placed.     (*  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans.'  1862,  45,  100.) 

Analysis. — Tlae  circiunstances  imder  which  the  accident  occurs  will  gene- 
rally suffice  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  noxious  agent.  Coal-gas  bums  with 
a  bright- white  light,  producing  carbonic  acid  and  water.  A  taper  should  be 
cautiously  applied  to  a  small  quantity  ;  since,  when  the  gas  is  mixed  with  the 
air  in  the  proportion  of  from  11  to  14  per  cent.,  it  is  dangerously  explosive. 
For  this  reason  no  lighted  candle  should  be  taken  into  an  apartment  where  an 
accident  has  occurred,  until  all  the  doors  and  windows  have  been  for  some 
time  kept  open,  and  the  smell  of  gas  has  entirely  disappeared.  (See  'Med. 
Graz.'  vol.  42,  p.  343.)  The  combustion  of  the  gas,  or  its  explosion  with 
air,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  its  nature ;  the  peculiar  odour  and  the  want  of 
action  on  a  salt  of  lead,  if  the  gas  is  pure,  will  distinguish  it  from  siilphiu*etted 
hydrogen. 

NITROUS   OXIDE. 

A  recent  case  of  death  from  the  inhalation  of  this  gas  renders  a  short  notice 
of  it  necessary.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  the  first  to  show  by  experiments  on 
himself  that,  under  certain  precautions,  it  might  be  breathed  without  danger  to 
life,  and  that  it  had  the  effect  of  producing  an  agreeable  species  of  intoxication. 
Sir  Humphry  in  one  experiment  breathed  three  quarts,  in  another  nine  quarts, 
and  in  a  third  twenty  quarts  of  unmingled  nitrous  oxide.  (Brewster's  *  Natural 
Magic,'  p.  345.)  He  suffered  no  injiuy  from  inhaling  these  quantities,  either  at 
the  tune  or  subsequently.  I  have  seen  it  taken  in  quantities  of  about  two  to 
three  quarts  in  more  than  five  hundred  caBea,wit\ioul  way  \11  effects  following. 
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leae  cases  the  first  symptoms  were  pallor  of  the  countenance,  lividity  of 
ips,  a  staggering  gait,  followed  by  violent  musciilar  exertions.  These 
bs  passed  o£F  in  from  three  to  ^ve  minutes.  In  a  few  cases  a  feeling  of 
Ofltioti,  with  headache  and  pain  in  the  chest,  followed  the  inhalation.  Sir 
d  Brewster  describes,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Silliman,  two  cases  in 
h  some  remarkable  after-effects  were  produced.  A  young  man  who  took 
UB  oxide  for  the  sake  of  experiment  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  delirium,  and 
making  some  violent  exertions,  fell  exhausted  on  the  ground  :  convulsions 
^od,  and  he  uttered  the  most  piercing  shrieks  and  cries.  These  symptoms 
nned  for  two  hours :  he  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing, 
WBB  in  every  respect  like  a  maniac.  On  recovery  he  stated  that  his  feel- 
ribrated  between  the  most  perfect  happiness  and  the  most  consummate 
y.  He  recovered  in  three  or  foiu:  days,  suffering  only  firom  a  feeling  of 
xe  and  exhaustion. 

le  other  case  was  that  of  a  man  of  mature  age  and  of  a  grave  and  respect- 
character.  He  had  been  suffering  from  bodily  and  mental  debility  just 
«  taking  the  gas,  of  which  be  inhaled  three  quarts.  The  consequences 
an  astonishing  invigoration  of  his  whole  system,  with  a  great  increase  of 
mlar  power.  These  effects  were  felt  for  at  least  thirty  hoiure,  and  in  a 
ier  or  less  degree  for  more  than  a  week.  The  gas  had  a  singular  effect  on 
ngin  of  taste.  The  gas  itself,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  sweetish  tactc,  and 
rding  to  Prof.  Silliman  this  gentleman  after  inhaling  it  had  acquired  a 
for  such  things  only  as  were  sweet.  For  several  days  he  ate  chiefly  sweet 
and  sugar  and  molasses  on  his  bread  and  butter,  as  well  as  upon  his  meat 
'^getables.  Even  after  eight  weeks  had  elapsed,  he  was  found  pouring 
Bes  over  beef,  fish,  poultry,  cabbage,  potatoes,  or  whatever  animal  or 
able  food  was  placed  before  him.  It  was  noticed  by  his  friends  that  his 
1  and  spirits  had  undergone  a  remarkable  change.  (Brewster's  *  Natural 
5,'  p.  349.) 

aaing  from  these  exceptional  cases,  no  instance  of  the  gas  proving  fatal 
een  until  recently  recorded.  Nitrous  oxide  has  been  employed  extensively 
olists  and  dentists  as  a  substitute  for  the  vapour  of  chloroform  and  ether, 
ao  fer  as  it  is  known,  with  greater  safety  than  these  two  anaesthetics,  the 
B  passing  off  more  rapidly  and  leaving  no  unpleasant  after-consequences. 
eae  cases,  too,  it  has  been  administered  in  doses  not  of  quarts,  as  in  the 
experiments  of  Davy,  but  of  gallons.  At  the  same  time  nitrous  oxide  can- 
e  substituted  for  atmospheric  air  without  danger  to  life.  It  cannot  pro- 
in  the  blood  those  oxidation  changes  on  which  life  depends,  which  are 
:oed  by  the  imcombined  oxygen  of  the  air.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  blood 
Iters  its  colour  to  a  deep  purple,  as  indicated  by  the  bluish  or  livid  coloiu* 
lips.  An  animal  soon  dies  in  this  gas  when  air  is  not  supplied;  and  from 
mptoms  preceding  death,  namely,  convulsions  and  insensibility,  it  must 
;arded  as  a  neurotic  poison,  but  not  of  a  dangerous  kind. 
January  1873  it  was  administered  by  a  dentist  at  Exeter  to  a  lady, 
I,  at  ber  own  desire,  in  order  to  annul  pain  during  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth.  A  physician  carefully  examined  her  before  the  operation,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  to  preclude  the  use  of  the  gas.  The  nitrous 
was  pure :  it  had  been  safely  used  for  other  patients  from  the  same  con- 
,  and  an  apparatus  was  employed  so  as  to  secure  the  removal  of  the 
i  air.  The  total  quantity  administered  was  about  six  gallons.  This 
not  be  regarded  as  an  overdose.  Sir  H.  Davy  himself  breathed  with 
five  gallons  in  one  of  his  experiments.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
inhalation  it  was  observed  that  the  pulse  became  rapid  and  less  full,  in- 
ig  an  action  on  the  heart ;  the  patient  was  then  sensible,  and  the  appa- 
removed.     The  operation  ^Yas  commenced,  but  the  lady  VxvavaX^i  otl 
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having  the  gas  again.  She  took  it ;  insenmbility  came  on,  and  the  operation 
was  completed.  Immediately  afterwards  the  ikce  became  livid,  the  features 
began  to  swell,  and  the  tongue  protruded.  In  spite  of  every  effort  to  restore 
her,  she  did  not  recover  from  the  state  of  insensibility ;  she  breathed  two 
or  three  times,  and  the  pulse  then  ceased.  No  inspection  of  the  body  was 
made.  The  above-mentioned  ^ts  were  given  in  evidence  at  the  coroner's  in- 
quest, and  the  medical  opinion  was  that  death  had  been  caused  by  the  gas  in 
producing  paralysis  of  respiration,  and  that  in  this  case  no  forethought  could 
have  prevented  the  result.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  homicide  by  mis- 
adventure. (*  Lancet,'  1873, 1, 178.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  in  this  case 
death  may  have  taken  place  firom  suffocation,  by  blood  entering  the  air-passages; 
but  while  there  were  no  symptoms  indicative  of  this,  the  facts  conclusively 
prove  that  the  gas  operated  as  a  blood-poison  to  destroy  life. 

Nitrous  oxide  as  an  ancesthetic. — Some  observations  on  the  comparative 
effects  of  nitrous  oxide,  bichloride  of  methylene,  and  chloroform  as  ansesthetics, 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  R.  Rendle,  Surgical  Registrar  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
(*Brit.  Med.  Joiu-.'  Oct.  16,  1869.)  He  gave  the  nitrous  oxide  in  twenty- 
four  cases,  the  gas  being  re-breathed  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  expired  air  at 
the  same  time  removed  by  slaked  lime.  The  persons  to  whom  it  was  given 
varied  from  3  to  73  years  of  age.  It  was  given  chiefly  for  short  o])erations  on 
the  eyes  and  teeth.  The  shortest  period  in  which  ansesthcsia  was  produced  was 
60  seconds,  the  longest  150 ;  the  average  was  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 
Anaesthesia  was  maintained  thirteen  minutes  in  one  case,  six  minutes  in  ^ve 
cases,  four  minutes  in  ^ve,  two  minutes  in  twelve,  and  one  minute  in  one  case. 
Intervals  of  breathing  air  were  allowed  in  all  but  one.  The  period  diuing 
which  air  was  admitted,  varied  very  much,  and  herein  lies  probably  the  secret 
of  preventing  fatal  accidents.  When  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  was  small, 
ano^thesia  was  still  produced,  though  less  rapidly,  and  the  blueness  of  the  lips 
and  skin  was  less  marked. 

A  woman,  let.  48,  was  under  the  influence  of  the  gas  in  one  minute.  It 
was  continued  for  five  minutes  longer,  without  any  admission  of  air.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  she  was  unusually  blue,  and  the  breathing  and  pulse  were 
very  slow  and  failing.  The  gas  was  removed  and  the  woman  turned  over  on 
her  left  side,  the  plan  of  restoration  employed  at  Guy's  Hospital  when  unplea- 
sant sym])toms  occiu*.  This  woman  must  have  been  very  near  death,  and 
probably  would  have  died  had  she  been  in  the  sitting  ix)8ture.  She  gradually 
recovered,  and  walked  away  in  five  minutes  more.  One  man  who  began  to 
imbibe  the  gas  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  pushed  away  the  inhaler,  and 
refused  to  continue  breatliing  the  gas.  He  complained  of  very  unpleasant 
symptoms  in  his  head  for  some  hoiu^  after,  but  these  passed  off.  One  woman 
complained  of  headache.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  child  wt.  4,  vomiting  followed. 
In  a  child  set.  3,  where  anaesthesia  was  maintained  for  a  minute  and  a  half, 
two  intervals  of  breathing  air  having  been  allowed,  the  respiration  ceased  and 
the  pulse  sank  so  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  for  several  seconds.  The 
gas  was  removed,  and  the  child  was  turned  slowly  over  on  his  left  side.  He 
gave  a  deep  sigh  ;  the  pulse  and  breathing  gradually  returned,  and  he  com- 
pletely recovered  in  five  minutes. 

According  to  Mr.  Rendle  the  advantages  of  nitrous  oxide  are  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of,  and  recovery  from  anaesthesia,  the  absence  of  sickness,  and  the 
agreeable  taste.  He  considers  it  safe  for  all  operations,  short  or  long,  even  to 
a  duration  of  twenty  minutes,  provided  there  be  a  due  admission  of  air  at 
proper  intervals.  But  that  great  care  is  required  in  its  use  is  sliown  by  the 
alarming  symptoms  which  occurred  in  some  of  the  cases.  Among  its  disad- 
vantages are  these  :  it  is  apt  to  produce  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  with  muscular 
twitching  and  congestion,     Mr.  Tomes  met  wkVv  caae&  m  -wVAciv  T^covery  was 
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ak>w:  there  was  feeble  pulse,  irr^^ular  breathing,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  necessity 
lor  BtJTniilantB.  In  one  instance  coma  was  produced ;  and  other  cases  are 
rqxurted  of  sudden  supervention  of  dangerous  symptoms — sickness  and  ap- 
parent death. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  danger  from  nitrous  oxide  arises  chiefly 
from  the  continuous  administration  of  the  gas  without  allowing  proper  intervals 
£>r  the  breathing  of  air.  In  one  case,  suprd,  Mr.  Eendle  gave  the  pure  gas  for 
ax  minutes  without  the  admission  of  air.  Death  did  not  result,  although  the 
symptoms  produced  were  very  alarming.  (*  Brit.  Journal  of  Dental  Science,' 
iLaj  1871.)  Mr.  Rendle  has  not  met  with  a  case  which  has  proved  fatal  out 
ef  some  himdreds  of  cases  of  the  administration  of  this  gas,  and  liis  experience 
in  this  respect  is  corroborated  by  that  of  others.  His  conclusion  is,  *  that  those 
4igent8  which  produce  well-marked  alarming  symptoms  of  approaching  danger 
will  not  so  frequently  cause  death,  and  therefore  be  considered  the  safest,  while 
•others  which  require  greater  skill  and  watclif  ulness  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
trator to  recognize  approaching  danger,  will  cause  death  frequently,  and  there- 
fore may  be  r^arded  as  more  dangerous.*  In  the  niunerous  cases  in  which  he 
has  given  nitrous  gas  and  other  anaesthetics  at  Guy's  Hospital,  he  has  not  met 
with  an  accident,  but  several  of  the  cases  would  easily  have  been  lost  by  a 
moment's  inattention. 

The  fatal  case  related  at  p.  II 7  ante  has  given  rise  to  some  difference  of  opi- 
nion. As  the  body  was  not  inspected,  the  cause  of  death  can  only  be  a  matter 
•of  inference,  but  all  the  facts  known,  point  to  this  conclusion — the  only  prac- 
tical one  which  concerns  the  public — that  but  for  the  administration  of  the 
nitrous  oxide  this  lady  would  not  have  died.  Whether  the  proximate  cause  was 
asphyxia  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  or  irom  the  entrance  of 
blood  into  the  air-passages,  is  not  very  important.  According  to  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  effects  of  nitrous  oxide  as  an  anaes- 
thetic, this  gas  operates  by  preventing  oxidation-changes  in  the  blood,  and,  as 
in  death  from  asphyxia,  the  respiration  is  arrested  before  the  heart  ceases 
to  beat.  (*  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  687.)  See  also  a  reference  to  asphyxia,  vol.  I, 
p.  1G3.  For  some  additional  remarks  on  the  case  see  *  Lancet,'  1873,  1, 245. 
At  page  254  of  the  same  volume  will  be  found  a  further  report  by  Mr.  BroA\Tie 
Maaon. 

It  is  evident  that  much  is  still  to  be  learned  respecting  the  operation  of 
nitrous  oxide  on  the  hiunan  body.  One  experienced  administrator  contends 
that  air  must  be  occasionally  admitted  in  order  to  prevent  fetal  effects,  while 
another  states  that,  according  to  his  experience,  the  giving  of  air  prevents  com- 
plete insensibility,  and  therefore  does  not  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  the  gas 
is  administered.  {*  Lancet,'  1872, 2, 762.)  The  nitrous  oxide  has  beyond  doubt 
-caused  fewer  accidents  than  the  vapours  of  ether  and  chloroform ;  but  there 
is  a  very  narrow  line  between  life  and  death  in  the  action  of  this  as  well  as  of 
all  anaesthetics,  and  it  should  therefore  only  be  given  by  a  skilled  administrator. 


CHAPTER  58. 


5ULPHCRETTED    HYDROGEN    GAS — ITS   POISONOUS    PROPERTIES — SYMPTOAIS — POST- 
MORTEM    APPEARANCES — EFFLUVIA    OF    DRAINS     AND     SEWERS  —  ANAYLSIS 

MEFHITIC   VAPOURS — EXHALATIONS   FROM   THE   DEAD. 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  has  a  more  powerful  action  on  the  body  than  either 
•carbonic  acid  or  charcoal-rapour.     Persons  are  sometimes  acddentailY  Viilftd 
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by.it;  but  the  very  offensive  odoiir  \Tliich  a  small  portion  of  it  commtmicates 
to  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  sufficient  to  announce  its  presence,  and  thus,  with 
due  caution,  to  prevent  any  dangerous  consequences.    Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  when  breathed  in  its  pure  state,  is  instantaneously  fatal.    It  exerts  equally 
deleterious  effects  upon  all  orders  of  animals,  and  upon  all  the  textures  of  the 
body.     It  has  been  found  to  destroy  life  even  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  skin.     Mr.  Donovan  states  jhat  a  rabbit  enclosed  in  a  bladder 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  allowed  to  breathe  freely  in  the  atmosphere, 
perished  in  ten  minutes.     When  introduced  into  the  lungs  of  animals,  even 
in  a  diluted  state,  it  has  given  rise  to  fetal  consequences.     Thus  Thenard  f  oimd 
that  air  which  contained  only  1 -800th  of  its  volume  of  this  gas  would  destroy 
a  dog,  and  that  when  the  gas  existed  in  the  proportion  of  1 -250th  it  sufficed 
to  kUl  a  horse.     The  latter  researches  of  M.  Parent-Duchiltelet  have,  however, 
shown  that  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  gas  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated, 
at  least  in  the  application  of  these  results  to  man.     He  observed  that  workmen 
breathed  with  impunity  an  atmosphere  containing  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  and  he  states  that  he  himself  had  breathed,  without  serious  symptoms 
ensuing,  air  which  contained  three  per  cent     In  most  drains  and  sewers  rats 
and  other  vermin  are  found  to  live  in  large  nmnbers;  and,  according  to  Gaul  tier 
de  Claubry,  the  air  in  these  localities  contains  from  2  to  8  per  cent.    (Devergie, 
*  Med.  Leg.'  vol.  2,  p.  520.)  Thus,  admitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  be  a  more 
powerful  poison  than  charcoal -vapour,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  energetic  as 
Thenard's  experiments  would  lead  us  to  suppose.     An  atmosphere  containing 
from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  gas  might  speedily  kill,  although  nothing  certain 
is  known  of  the  smallest  proportion  required  to  destroy  human  life.    One  feet, 
however,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  medical  jurists,  namely,  that  the  breathing 
of  an  atmosphere  only  slightly  impregnated  with  the  gas  may,  if  long  continued, 
seriously  affect  a  person,  destroy  health,  and  even  cause  death.     M.  d'Arcet 
"was  required  to  examine  a  lodging  in  Paris,  in  which  three  young  and  healthy 
men  had  died  successively,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  under  similar  symptoms* 
The  lodging  consisted  of  a  bedroom  with  a  chimney,  and  an  ill-ventilated  ante- 
room.    The  pipe  of  the  privy  passed  down  one  angle  of  the  room  by  the  head 
of  the  bed,  and  the  wall  in  this  part  was  damp  from  infiltration.     At  the  time 
of  the  examination  there  was  no  perceptible  smell  in  the  room,  although  it  was 
small  and  low.     M.  d'Arcet  attributed  the  mortality  in  the  lodging  to  the  slow 
and  long-continued  action  of  the  emanations  from  the  pipe ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  was  the  real  cause.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  Juillet,  1836.)     The 
men  who  were  engaged  in  working  at  the  Thames  Tunnel  suffered  severely 
during  the  excavation,  from  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  were  obliged  to  work.     The  case  was  referred  to  me  for  examina- 
tion by  Sir  I.  M.  Brunei  in  1839.     The  air,  as  well  as  the  water  which  trickled 
through  the  roof,  was  found  to  contain  sulphiu-etted  hydrogen :  it  was  probably 
derived  from  the  action  of  the  water  on  iron-pyrites  in  the  clay.     The  gas 
issued  in  sudden  bursts,  so  as  to  be  at  times  ix?rceptible  by  its  odour.     As  a 
result  of  breathing  this  atmosphere  the  strongest  and  most  robust  men  were, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of  exhaustion,  and 
several  died.     The  symptoms  with  which  they  were  first  affected  were  giddir 
ness,  sickness,  and  general  debility;  they  became  emaciated,  and  fell  into  a 
state  of  low  fever,  accompanied  by  delirium.     In  one  case  which  I  saw,  the 
fece  of  the  man  was  pale,  the  lips  of  a  violet  hue,  the  eyes  sunk  with  dark 
areolffi  aroimd  them,  and  the  whole  ijiuscular  system  was  flabby  and  emaciated. 
Chloride  of  lime  and  other  remedies  were  tried  for  the  purification  of  the  air ; 
but  the  evil  did  not  entirely  cease  until  the  tunnel  was  so  far  completed  that 
there  was  a  communication  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  free  ventilation 
established  throughout. 
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Symptoms,— 'The  symptoms  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the 
human  body  vary  according  to  the  d^^ee  of  concentration  in  which  it  is 
breathed.  When  breathed  in  a  moderately  diluted  state,  the  person  speedily  falls 
inanimate.  An  immediate  removal  to  pure  air,  and  the  application  of  stimu- 
lants, with  cold  aflusion,  may,  however,  suffice  to  restore  life.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  those  who  have  recovered,  this  state  of  inanimation  is 
preceded  by  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  temples ;  also  by 
giddiness,  nausea,  sudden  weakness,  and  loss  of  motion  and  sensation.  If  the 
gas  in  a  stiU  less  concentrated  state  be  breathed  for  some  time,  coma,  insensi- 
bility, or  tetanus  with  deliriiun  supervenes,  preceded  by  convulsions,  or  pain 
and  weakness  over  the  whole  body.  The  skin  in  such  cases  is  commonly  cold, 
the  pulse  irr^ular,  and  the  breathing  laborious.  When  the  air  is  but  slightly 
contaminated  with  the  gas,  it  may  be  breathed  for  a  long  time  without  producing 
any  serious  83rmptoms ;  sometimes  there  is  a  feeling  of  nausea  or  sickness,  ac- 
companied by  pain  in  the  head,  or  diffused  pains  in  the  abdomen.  The  symp- 
toms are  often  observed  to  afiect  those  who  are  engaged  in  chemical  manipu* 
lations  with  this  gas.  Sulphiu-etted  hydrogen  appears  to  act  like  a  narcotic  poi- 
son when  highly  concentrated,  but  like  a  narcotico-irritant  when  much  diluted 
with  air.  It  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  to  which  it  gives  a  brownish-black 
colour,  and  it  is  in  this  stat«  circulated  throiighoiit  the  body.  In  all  cases  a 
noxious  atmosphere  containing  this  gas  is  indicated  by  an  offensive  smell  pro- 
ducing nausea  and  sickness.  For  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  gas,  in  which  the 
person  recovered,  see  '  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  43,  p.  871. 

Appearances  after  death, — On  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
died  from  the  effects  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  breathed  in  a  concen- 
trated form,  and  the  inspection  was  recent,  the  following  appearances  have  been 
observed  : —  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  commonly  co- 
vered by  a  brownish  viscid  fluid.  An  offensive  odour  is  exhaled  from  all  the 
cavities  and  soft  parts  of  the  body.  These  exhalations,  if  received  into  the 
lungs  of  those  engaged  in  making  the  inspection,  sometimes  give  rise  to  nausea 
and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  may  even  cause  syncope  or  asphyxia. 
The  muscles  of  the  body  are  of  a  dark  coloiu*,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  the 
galvanic  stimulus.  The  lungs,  liver,  and  the  soft  organs  generally,  are  dis- 
tended with  black  liquid  blood.  There  is  also  great  congestion  about  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  the  blood  has  been  found  everywhere  litjuid  and  dark- 
coloured  :  the  body  rapidly  tmdergoes  the  putrefactive  process.  When  death 
has  occurred  from  the  breathing  of  this  gas  in  a  more  diluted  form,  the  ap- 
pearances are  less  marked.  There  is  then  general  congestion  of  the  internal 
organs,  with  a  dark  and  liquid  state  of  the  blood.  In  fact,  in  such  cases  the 
appearances  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  produced  by  carbonic 
acid.  Four  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  Fleet  Lane  Sewer  in  February  1861 : 
they  were  foimd  dead,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  the  cause  of  death.  An  account  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  bodies 
is  given  in  the  *  Lancet,'  by  Mr.  Holden  and  Dr.  Letheby  (February  23,  18G1, 
p.  187).  The  eyes  and  mouth  were  open,  the  lips  and  tongue  livid,  the  pupils 
widely  dilated,  the  blood  black  and  fluid,  the  limgs  congested,  the  heart  full 
of  black  fluid  blood,  the  right  side  gorged,  and  there  was  a  bloody  froth  in 
the  windpipe.  In  the  brain  the  large  vessels  of  the  diua  mater  were  full  of 
black  fliiid  blood. 

In  Jime  1857  six  persons  lost  their  lives,  at  Cleaior  Moor,  near  White- 
haven, by  the  respiration  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  diluted  form,  by  reason 
of  their  having  slept  in  small  close  non-ventilated  rooms,  into  which  the  gas 
had  penetrated.  Three  of  the  deceased  persons — a  liusband,  wife,  and  cliild, 
of  one  family  {Armstrong) — had  retired  to  rest,  in  their  usual  health,  on  the 
night  oi  the  9th  of  June,     Tvro  of  them  were  found  the  next  moimii^  di^sA 
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in  bed,  and  a  third  (the  child)  was  found  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  lin- 
gered until  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  when  she  died.  The  fourth,  a 
healthy  adult,  retired  to  sleep  in  his  bed,  with  his  door  closed,  and  he  was 
found  dead  in  an  hour.  The  fifth,  a  child,  was  taken  ill  on  the  morning  of 
the  11th,  and  died  the  same  day.  The  sixth  was  taken  ill  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  June. 

The  symptoms  complained  of  by  some  who  recovered  were  nausea,  sick- 
ness, giddiness,  and  insensiblity.     On  inspection  of  the  body  of  one  child,  the 
pupils  were  found  dilated — viscid  mucus  escaped  from  the  nostrils — there  was 
congestion  of  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 
In.  the  adult  who  died  in  an  hour,  the  pupils  were  natural,  the  jaws  firmly 
clenched,  the  fingers  contracted,  and  the  nails  blue ;  there  was  great  cadaveric 
lividity,  and  a  quantity  of  fiuid  with  frothy  mucus  issued  from  the  nostrils 
and  mouth.     The  lungs  were  much  congested,  and  serum  was  effused  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.     The  heart  contained  a  little  fiuid  blood,  and  was  some- 
what fiaccid.     The  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  gullet  was  redder  tlian 
natural.     In  the  windpipe  there  was  frothy  mucus.     The  stomach,  as  well  as 
the  large  and  small  intestines,  were  highly  congested,  but  otherwise  healthy. 
The  brain  and  its  membranes  were  greatly  engorged  with  blood,  which,  as  m 
the  body  generally,  was  very  dark  and  fluid.    Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  who  examined 
the  body  of  the  child,  drew  the  conclusion,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
sequent inquiry,  that  death,  had  been  caused  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.     Dr. 
Thompson,  who  examined  the  body  of  the  man,  also  inferred  that  some  noxious 
gas  or  gases  had  destroyed  life.    Having  been  required  by  the  Home  Oflice  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  death  in  these  cases,  1  visited  Cleator  on  the  22nd  of 
June,  and  found  that  the  cottages  in  which  the  accidents  had  occurred  were 
built  upon  a  heap  of  iron-slag,  which  also  abutted  on  the  premises  behind. 
This  slag  contained,  among  other  matters,  sulphide  of  iron  and  sulphide  of 
calcium.     A  foul  smell,  compared  to  that  of  cinders  extinguished  by  water, 
had  for  some  time  been  perceived  about  the  rooms,  chiefly  at  night,  when  the 
doors  and  windows  were  closed ;  and  the  day  before  the  occurrence  a  heavy 
storm  of  rain  had  washed  through  the  slag-heap,  and  aggravated  the  eflects. 
Tlie  heap  of  slag  was  burning  in  certain  parts,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  evolved  in  large  quantities  at  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  below.     At  the  time 
of  my  visit,  i.e.  a  fortnight  after  the  deaths,  on  removing  the  flags  in  the  lower 
rooms,  the  slag  below  was  found  damp,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  still 
issuing  from  it.    The  white-lead  paint  in  the  closets  was  partly  converted  into 
black  sulphuret,  and  this  chemical  change  was  f  oimd  in  patches  on  the  cliam- 
ber  door  of  one  small  room  in  which  two  persons  had  died. 

The  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  were  observed  in  the  living,  the  appearances 
in  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the  wet  slag  beneath  the  foun- 
dation, left  no  reasonable  doubt  that  during  the  night,  with  the  doors  and 
windows  closed,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  had  escaped  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
poison  the  air  of  a  small  room  and  destroy  life,  and  a  veniict  was  returned  to 
this  effect.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  carbonic  acid  might  have  caused  the 
symptoms  and  death,  but  there  was  no  source  of  carbonic  acid  but  the  breath; 
and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  instance  known  of  any  adult  having  breathed  him- 
self to  death  in  an  hour,  in  a  room  containing  GOO  cubic  feet  of  air — not  to 
mention  that  persons  had  slept  in  similar  rooms  in  the  same  row  of  cottages, 
at  a  distance  from  the  slag-heap,  without  perisliing  from  such  a  cause.  Another 
theory  -was  put  forward,  to  the  effect  that  carbonic  oxide  in  the  vapours  of  some 
blast-furnaces  had  found  its  way  into  the  rooms  where  tliese  persons  had  died ; 
but  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  the  distance  of  the  furnaces  rendered  this 
impossible.  Persons  who  had  left  their  >vindows  open,  whereby  these  vapours 
migbt  have  freely  entered,  escaped,  while  the  deaths  occurred  only  in  those 
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hoTiaes  in  which  the  doors  and  windows  were  completely  closed.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  mixed  with  other  gases  and  vapours, 
as  it  18  never  found  pure  except  in  a  chemical  laboratory ;  but  the  circum- 
stanceB  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  principal  agent  of  death.  This  seems  to 
have  been  clearly  established  by  the  fact,  that  after  a  channel  had  been  cut 
through  the  slag-heap,  and  the  slag  removed,  no  further  accidents  occurred. 

As  in  reference  to  carbonic  acid,  an  atmosphere  containing  this  gas,  which 
may  be  breathed  for  a  short  time  with  impunity,  will  ultimately  destroy  life. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  a  f&tsl  proportion,  however  diluted  or  mixed  with 
other  vapours,  would  always  be  indicated  by  a  disagreeable  smell ;  although 
from  habit,  as  well  as  probably  from  the  effects  of  the  gas  on  the  nervous 
system,  this  offensive  smell  might  not  be  perceived  when  a  person  had  re- 
mained for  a  short  time  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere.  In  the  cases  of  the  HallSj 
which  occurred  at  Sheffield  in  1852,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  deaths 
of  two  persons  were  caused  by  the  smouldering  of  ashes  in  a  cesspool  (*  Asso* 
ciation  Medical  Journal,'  April  1853,  p.  280).  Mr.  Haywood  considered  that 
carbonic  acid  was  the  agent  in  this  case,  although  it  is  probable,  from  the 
nature  of  the  materials  in  which  combustion  was  going  on,  that  sulphurett^ 
hydrogen  and  other  gases  and  vapours  were  simultaneously  evolved. 

Sewer  gases.  Effluvia  of  drains  and  sewers. — The  most  common  form  of 
accidental  poisoning  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (for  it  is  rare  that  a  case  occurs 
which  is  not  purely  accidental)  is  witnessed  among  nightmen  and  others  who 
are  engaged  in  cleaning  out  drains  and  sewers,  or  in  the  removal  of  nightsoih 
These  accidents  are  much  more  frequent  in  France  than  in  England,  the  soil 
being  oflen  allowed  to  collect  in  such  quantities  in  Paris  and  other  large  conti- 
nental cities  as  to  render  its  removal  a  highly  dangerous  occuj)ation  for  the 
workmen.  According  to  the  results  of  Th^nard*s  ol^servations,  there  are  two 
species  of  compound  gases,  or  mechanical  mixtures  of  gases,  which  are  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  exhalations  of  privies.  The  first  compoimd  consists  of 
a  large  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  holding  diihised  through  it,  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  the  suli>hide  of  ammonium.  The  sulphide  is  contained  abundantly 
in  the  water  of  the  soil,  and  is  constantlv  rising  from  it  in  vapour,  and  dif- 
fusing itself  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  It  is  this  vai)our  which  gives 
the  impleasant  and  pungent  odoiur  to  the  effluvia,  and  causes  an  increased  se- 
cretion of  tears  in  those  who  imguardedly  expose  themselves  to  such  exhala- 
tions. The  st/mptonis  produced  by  the  breathing  of  this  gaseous  mixtiu-e, 
when  in  a  concentrated  state,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  which  result 
from  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If  a  person  is  but  slightly 
affected,  he  will  probably  complain  of  nausea  and  sickness :  his  skin  will  be 
cold,  his  respiration  free  but  irregular ;  the  pulse  is  commonly  frequent,  and 
tlie  voluntary  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  chest,  are  affected  by  spasmodic 
twitchings.  If  more  strongly  affected,  he  loses  all  power  of  sense  and  motion ; 
the  skin  becomes  cold,  the  lips  and  face  assume  a  violet  hue,  the  mouth  is  co- 
vered by  a  bloody  and  frothy  mucus ;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  irre- 
gular, the  respiration  hurried,  laborious,  and  convulsive ;  and  the  limbs  and 
trunk  are  in  a  state  of  general  relaxation.  If  still  more  severely  affected, 
death  may  take  place  immediately ;  or  should  the  person  survive  a  few  lioiu^, 
in  addition  to  the  above  symptoms  there  will  be  diort  but  violent  spasmodic 
twitchings  of  the  muscles,  sometimes  even  accompanied  hy  tetanic  spasms. 
(See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1829,  2,  70.)  If  the  i>erson  is  sensible,  he  will  commonly 
suffer  the  most  severe  pain,  and  the  pulse  may  become  so  quick  and  irregular 
that  it  cannot  be  counted.  When  the  symptoms  are  of  such  a  formidable 
nature,  it  is  rare  that  a  recovery  takes  place.  The  appearances  met  with  on 
making  an  examination  of  the  body,  are  similar  to  those  observed  in  death 
from  salphareited  hydrogen.     The  inspection  should  be  m«Ae  mX\v  csaxXaoiv, 
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for  a  too  frequent  respiration  of  the  poisonous  exhalations  may  seriously  affect 
those  who  midertake  it. 

The  fluid  matter  of  cesspools  is  generally  saturated  with  this  gas,  and  con- 
tains much  sulphide  of  ammonium,  which  is  always  escaping  from  it  in  vapour* 
This  fluid  is  noxious,  and  if  swallowed  in  quantity  may  cause  death.  Mr. 
Eager,  of  Guildford,  commtmicated  to  me  the  following  case  (January  1867), 
which  is  in  some  respects  singular,  representing  a  mixed  concUtion  of  suffoca- 
tion by  gases  and  drowning  : — ^An  epileptic  pauper  was  set  to  clean  out  a  large 
tank,  used  as  a  cesspool.  It  contained  about  two  feet  of  a  dark  turbid  fetid 
fluid,  and  beneath  it  a  layer  of  thick  solid  matter.  The  man  fell  into  this 
tank.  He  was  rescued  in  about  three  minutes,  during  one-half  of  which  time 
he  was  at  intervals  submerged.  When  removed  he  was  partially  insensible. 
He  was  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  and  some  brandy  was  given  to  him.  He  was  not 
seen  by  a  medical  man  for  nearly  four  hours :  he  was  then  in  a  semi-coma- 
tose state,  with  a  cold  skin,  livid  lace  and  lips,  a  feeble  pulse,  oppressed  breath* 
ing,  with  a  mucous  rattle  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  trachea.  He  vomited  a 
quantity  of  black  fetid  liquid  (cesspool  liquid),  and  after  this  more  brandy  was 
g^ven  to  him.  In  a  few  hours  the  coma  had  partially  disappeared,  but  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  to  sleep.  The  breathing  was  still  laboured  and  op- 
pressed, and  he  died  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accident.  On  an  inspection 
of  the  body  for  a  coroner's  inquest,  the  following  appearances  were  f oimd : — 
The  vessels  of  the  stomach  were  much  congested.  This  organ  contained  a 
greyish-coloured  fluid.  In  some  parts  of  the  stomach  there  was  ecchymosis. 
The  cavities  of  the  heart  were  filled  with  semi-coagulated  black  blood,  as  well 
as  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  Both  lungs  were  gorged  with  black  blood, 
in  a  condition  resembling  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  air-passages  were  filled 
with  mucus,  and  the  lining  membrane  was  congested.  No  sulphide  or  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  Avas  foimd  in  the  stomach :  probably  it  had  been  removed  by 
vomiting  and  absorption.  It  is  likely  that  in  this  case  the  noxious  fluid  had  been 
drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  had  there  operated  to  interfere  with  respiration,  as 
in  drowning,  from  secondary  causes. 

A  singular  accident  occurred  in  this  metropolis  in  August  1847,  in  which  a 
man  lost  his  life  by  the  evolution  of  a  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from 
a  foul  drain.  It  appears  that,  shortly  before  the  accident,  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  of  vitriol  had  been  poured  down  the  drain  communicating  with  a  privy. 
The  deceased  entered  the  privy,  and  was  soon  afterwards  found  on  the  pavement 
in  a  dying  state.  On  inspection  of  the  body,  the  brain  was  healthy,  but  the 
limgs  were  gorged  with  blood,  w^hich  had  the  offensive  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  medical  witness  referred  death  to  this  gas,  and  stated  that 
lime  had  been  thrown  into  the  drain,  that  sulphuret  of  calcium  had  probably 
been  formed,  and  that  the  stdphuretted  hydrogen,  Avhich  had  led  to  the  death 
of  the  deceased,  had  been  evolved  from  this  by  the  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  gas  was  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  liquid 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  Avhich  always  abounds  in  such  localities.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  lime  could  have  had  no  influence  in  the  production  of  the 
noxious  gas. 

The  following  case,  which  has  some  relation  to  this  subject,  occurred  in  Lon- 
don in  1831 : — Twenty-two  boys,  living  at  a  boarding-school  at  Clapham, 
were  seized  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours  with  alarming  symptoms  of 
irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms,  and 
excessive  i>rostration  of  strength.  One  child,  that  had  been  similarly  attacked 
three  days  before,  died  in  twenty-five  hours,  and  one  among  the  last  attacked 
died  in  twenty-three  hours.  Both  of  the  bodies  were  examined  after  death  : 
in  the  first  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestines  were  found  enlarged  and,  as  it 
were,  tuberciilated ;  in  the  second  the  mucouacoat.  oi  tVie  email  intestines  was 
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found  ulcerated,  and  that  of  the  colon  softened.  At  first  it  was  suspected  that 
the  boys  had  been  poisoned,  but  an  analysis  of  the  food  did  not  lead  to  the 
difloovery  of  any  noxious  substance.  The  only  circumstance  which  was  consi- 
dered sufficient  to  explain  the  accident  was,  that  two  days  before  the  first  child 
was  seized  a  foul  cesspool  had  been  opened,  and  the  materials  diffused  over  a 
garden  adjoining  the  children's  play-ground.  This  was  the  source  of  the 
noxiouB  ^uvia,  according  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  six  medical  practi- 
tioners.    (Christison  on  Poisons,'  p.  810.) 

Analysis, — The  recognition  of  these  gases  and  vapours  is  a  simple  operation. 
The  odour  which  they  possess  is  sufficient  to  determine  their  presence,  even 
when  they  are  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  The  sulphu- 
rated hydrogen  gas  is  at  once  identified  by  its  action  on  paper  previously  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lead :  if  present,  even  in  very  small  proportion 
(1- 100,000th  part),  the  moistened  paper  speedily  acquires  a  brownish-black 
stain  fi:t>m  the  production  of  sulphide  of  lead.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  it  has  proved  fatal  in  a  diluted  form,  can  be 
detected  in  the  limgs,  stomach,  or  blood  of  a  dead  body.  When  the  body  is 
recently  removed  from  a  drain  or  sewer,  the  gas  may  be  found  pervading  the 
whole  of  the  tissues ;  but  in  other  cases  it  will  be  as  useless  to  look  for  it  as 
for  carbonic  acid  in  poisoning  by  this  gas.  Noxious  gases  arc  not  long  retained 
by  the  tissues ;  a  short  exposure  will  sufiSce  to  remove  all  traces  of  them.  The 
examination  of  the  locality  can  alone  throw  a  light  upon  the  cause  of  death.  The 
proportion  of  the  gas  found  in  an  apartment  will,  however,  rarely  be  a  crite- 
rion of  the  quantity  which  has  destroyed  life.  A  person  going  into  a  room 
where  the  deceased  bodies  are  lying  may  notice  only  a  disagreeable  or  a  stifling 
smell,  but  he  may  be  able  to  breathe  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  with  the 
door  or  window  open.  It  is  not  the  respiration  of  a  few  minutes,  but  the 
breathing  of  the  diluted  noxious  atmosphere  for  many  hours,  that  really  de- 
stroys life.  The  best  method  of  detecting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  present 
in  a  dead  body  (not  putrefied)  is  to  place  a  piece  of  card,  glazed  with  lead,  in 
the  muscles  or  soft  organs :  if  the  gas  is  present,  it  will  sooner  or  later  be 
tarnished,  and  acquire  a  brown  colour. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  proved  to  exist  by  the  lead-  test  in  the  vajxjur 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  when  mixed  with  air,  and  the  presence  of  ammonia 
is  indicated  in  the  compound  by  its  volatile  alkaline  reaction  on  test-paper ; 
also  by  holding,  in  a  vessel  containing  the  vapour  recently  collected,  a  rod 
dipped  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid :  the  production  of  dense  white  fumes 
announces  the  formation  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  The  presence  of  this 
vapour  in  any  mixture  is  at  once  indicated  by  introducing  paper  wetted  "wdth 
a  solution  of  nitroprusside  of  sodium.  The  sulphide  produces  with  it  a  rich 
crimson  coloxu: :  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  alone  is  present,  the  nitroprusside 
paper  imdergoes  no  change.  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  too  universally 
known  that  a  candle  will  readily  bum  in  a  mixture  of  either  of  these  gases 
with  air  which,  if  breathed,  would  suffice  to  destroy  life.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1829,  2,  69.)  The  candle-test  should  be  applied  with  caution  in  places  where 
these  effluvia  are  collected  and  confined  in  sewers  or  close  cesspools.  When 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  diffused  in  a  proportion  of  about  7  per  cent,  with  air 
it  forms  a  dangerously  explosive  mixture.  Dr.  Perrin  has  lately  investigated 
this  subject,  *Mephitisme  des  Fosses-d'aisances.'  (Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1872,  2,  73.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  air  of  a  cesspool  may  be  often  breathed  with 
safety  until  the  workmen  commence  removing  the  soil,  when  a  large  quantity 
of  mephitic  vapour  may  suddenly  escape,  which  will  lead  to  the  immediate 
suffix^tion  of  all  present.  Several  persons  have  been  killed  by  trusting  to  the 
previous  burning  of  a  candle,  in  ignorance  of  this  fact.  In  descending  in 
order  to  render  asaiBtance  to  those  who  are  lifeless,  the  peiaon  B\iO\i\<i  oxi\)[v«afc 
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occasions,  whether  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  be  the  cause,  make 
a  moderate  inspiration  of  pure  air  and  hold  liis  breath  while  in  the  noxious 
mixture.  In  an  accident  which  occurred  at  Whitechapel,  in  August  1857, 
three  men  died  speedily  from  breathing  the  vapour  of  an  old  sewer,  and  two 
others  nearly  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  assist  them.  The  best  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  the  gas  is  by  free  exposure  and  ventilation,  or  by  exciting  active 
combustion  in  the  locality.  According  to  Parent-Duch&telet,  men  can  work  in 
an  atmosphere  containing  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
air  of  one  of  the  principal  sewers  of  Paris  gave  the  following  results,  on  analysis, 
in  100  parts: — Oxygen,  13'79  ;  nitrogen,  81*21 ;  carbonic  acid,  2*01 ;  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  2*99. 

Another  gaseous  mixture  in  the  form  of  djeoxidized  air  was  found  by  The- 
nard  in  the  sewers  of  Paris :  it  was  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  nitrogen  94,  of 
oxygen  2,  and  of  carbonic  acid  4.  Sometimes  the  carbonic  acid  is  combined 
with  ammonia,  and  then  it  may  be  r^arded  chiefly  as  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
holding  diffused  through  it  the  vapour  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  render  it  highly  irritating  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes  and 
nose.  Its  action  on  the  human  body  when  breathed  will  be  readily  understood 
from  its  chemical  composition.  In  its  operation  it  is  essentially  negative,  and 
destroys  life  by  cutting  off  the  access  of  oxygen.  The  small  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  existing  in  it,  cannot  give  rise  to  the 
asphyxia  which  so  rapidly  follows  its  inhalation.  The  chances  of  recovery  are 
much  greater  in  j>er8ons  who  become  asphyxiated  from  the  breathing  of  this 
compound  than  in  those  who  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  preceding. 
Commonly  the  immediate  removal  to  a  current  of  pure  air  is  sufficient  to  bring 
about  a  recovery.  Should  death  take  place,  it  will  be  foimd  on  inspection 
that  the  internal  appearances  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  met  Avith  in  death 
from  suffocation. 

Anab/aia, — This  compound  has  no  offensive  smell ;  it  extinguishes  a  taper : 
the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it  may  be  removed  by  caustic  potash,  and  then 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  formed  of  nitrogen — a  gas 
which,  by  its  negative  properties,  cannot  be  easily  confounded  with  any  other. 
In  a  mixed  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  two 
gases  may  be  separated  by  agitating  the  mixture  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  treating  the  precipitate  with  acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  carbonate 
and  leaves  sulphide  of  lead. 

EXHALATIONS   FROM   THE   DEAD. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  alleged  danger 
of  the  exhalations  given  off  by  dead  Ixxlies  in  a  state  of  putrescence.  For- 
merly there  existed  a  groundless  fear  relative  to  the  examination  of  a  putrefied 
dead  body ;  and  diuing  the  last  century,  on  several  important  occasions, 
medical  "witnesses  refused  to  examine  the  l>odies  of  deceased  persons  who 
were  presumed  to  have  been  murdered,  alleging  that  it  was  an  occupation 
which  might  be  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  themselves.  Orfila  has 
collected  many  accounts  of  the  fatal  effects  which  are  recorded  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  removal  of  the  dead  some  time  after  interment.  (Tndte  des  Ex- 
humations,* vol.  1,  p.  2  et  8€q.)  He  allows,  however,  tliat  the  details  of 
most  of  these  cases  are  exaggerated,  and  attribiites  to  other  causes  the  effects 
which  followed.  Indeed,  the  observations  of  Thouret  and  Foimiroy  prove 
that  these  dangers  are  restricted  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  that  in  general 
with  common  precautions  defy!  bodies  may  be  disinterred,  and  transported 
from  one  locality  to  another,  without  any  risk  to  those  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  exhumations.  About  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  bodies,  in  almost  every  stage  of  putrefaction,  were  removed 
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from  the  Cimetiere  des  Innocens  in  Paris ;  and  the  accidents  that  occurred 
during  the  operations,  which  lasted  ten  months,  were  comparatively  speaking 
few.  The  workmen  acknowledged  to  Fourcroy  that  it  was  only  in  removing 
the  recently  interred  corpses,  and  those  which  were  not  far  advanced  in  de^ 
composition,  that  they  incurred  any  danger.  In  these  cases  the  abdomen 
appeared  to  be  miich  distended  with  gaseous  matter ;  if  ruptured,  the  rupture 
commonly  took  place  about  the  navel,  and  there  issued  a  bloody  fetid  liquid, 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  a  mephitic  vapour — probably  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Those  who  breathed  this  vapour,  as 
it  escaped  from  the  body,  fell  instantly  into  a  state  of  insensibility  and  died  ; 
while  others  who  were  at  a  distance,  and  who  consequently  breathed  it  in  a 
diluted  state,  were  affected  with  nausea,  giddiness,  or  fainting,  lasting  some 
hours,  and  followed  by  weakness  and  trembling  of  the  limbs.  Some  years 
dnce,  when  it  was  the  practice  to  bury  the  dead  in  the  crowded  churchyards 
of  London,  lives  were  frequently  lost  by  reason  of  the  noxious  gases  and 
effluvia  which  at  once  filled  every  grave  as  it  was  made.  These  gases  were 
chiefly  carbonic  acid  and  sulphiuetted  hydrogen :  they  have  been  already  fully 
described  (vol.  i.  p.  1)5 ).  A  grave  twenty  feet  deep  was  usually  dug  between  strata 
of  exposed  coffins,  and  this  grave  was  kept  open  imtil  it  was  filled  with  bodies. 
In  S^yteml>er  1838  two  persons  were  killed  by  the  effluvia  which  had  collected 
in  one  of  these  deep  graves  kept  open  in  Aldgate  Churchyard.  (See,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  Henke's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1840,  vol.  2,  p.  446 ;  *Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1832,  p.  216 ;  1840,  p.  131 ;  1840,  pp.  28,  32.)  With  ordinary  precautions, 
and  the  use  of  well-known  deodorizers,  the  remains  of  the  dead  may  be 
removed  and  transported  to  other  localities  without  injury  to  the  Hving. 
Within  a  few  years  many  bodies  have  been  thus  removed,  without  ill  effects, 
from  London  cemeteries,  as  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  and  Old  St.  Pancras. 
Some  remarks  on  this  subject  by  M.  Devergie  will  be  found  in  the  *  Ann. 
d*Hyg.'  1869,  2,  78. 

In  addition  to  these  exhalations  from  the  dead,  there  are  other  gases  and 
vapours  of  a  poisonous  nature  which  are  for  the  most  part  artificial  products. 
It  is  seldom  that  individiials  are  exposed  to  breathe  them  in  such  quantity  as 
to  cause  serious  symptoms  or  to  endanger  life. 
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LIGHTNING. 

Effects  of  the  elective  fluid, — ^Death  by  lightning  is  sufficiently  common  to 
zequire  that  a  medical  jurist  should  be  prepared  to  imderstand  the  phenomena 
which  accompany  it :  but  there  is  a  more  important  reason  why  he  should 
devote  some  attention  to  this  subject — that  is,  that  the  api)earances  left  by  the 
dfictric  fluid  on  the  human  body  somtimes  closely  resemble  t\ko^  ^xo^\x^^^ 
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by  great  mechanical  violence.  Thus  a  person  may  be  found  dead  in  an  open 
field,  or  on  the  highway ;  his  body  may  present  the  marks  of  contusion,  lace- 
ration, or  fracture ;  and  to  one  luiacquainted  vrith  the  fact  that  such  violence 
occasionally  results  from  the  effect  of  this  subtle  force,  it  might  appear  that 
the  deceased  had  been  maltreated  and  probably  murdered.  The  greater 
number  of  deaths  from  the  electric  fluid  take  place  during  the  spring  and 
summer.  According  to  one  annual  report,  there  were  24  deaths  from  lightning 
registered  during  the  year,  occurring  in  the  following  seasons : — Summer,  II ; 
spring,  10  ;  autumn,  2 ;  winter,  1.  Out  of  103  deaths  from  lightning  in  five 
years  (1852-56),  there  were  88  in  the  month  of  July  and  22  in  August. 

In  fourteen  years  (1853-65)  242  deaths  from  lightning  were  registered  in 
England  and  Wales,  of  Avhich  199  were  males  and  43  were  females.  The 
numbers  in  each  year  fluctuate  considerably.  Nearly  all  the  deaths  took 
place  among  persons  engaged  in  work  out  of  doors,  ue,  field-labourers  and 
others.  We  do  not  often  hear  of  persons  being  killed  by  lightning  in  dwel- 
lings.    In  1870  there  were  nineteen  deaths  registered  firom  lightning. 

Cause  of  death, — The  electric  fluid  appears  to  act  fatally  by  pix>ducing  a 
violent  shock  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  In  general  there  is  no  sense 
of  pain ;  the  person  Mis  at  once  into  a  state  of  imconsciousness.  In  a  case 
which  did  not  prove  fatal,  the  person,  who  was  seen  soon  after  the  accident, 
was  found  labouring  imder  the  following  symptoms : — insensibility ;  deep, 
slow,  and  interrupted  respiration;  entire  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system; 
the  pulse  soft  and  slow;  the  pupils  dilated,  but  sensible  to  light.  (^Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  14,  p.  654.)  It  will  be  seen  that  these  are  the  usual  symptoms  of 
concussion  of  the  brain.  The  effect  of  a  slight  shock  is  that  of  producing 
stunning ;  and  when  persons  who  have  been  severely  struck  recover,  they 
suffer  from  noises  in  the  ears,  paralysis,  and  other  83rmptoms  of  nervous  dis- 
order. (*  Med.  Times,'  July  15,  1848.)  Insanity  has  even  been  knoA\ii  to 
follow  a  stroke  of  lightning.  (Conolly's  *  Report  of  Han  well,'  1839.)  In  one 
case  the  person  remained  delirious  for  three  days,  and  when  he  recovered  he 
had  completely  lost  his  memory.  ('  Lancet,'  August  3, 1839,  p.  582.)  A  boy, 
«et.  4,  received  a  severe  shock  on  the  11th  May,  was  seized  with  tetanus  on  the 
13th,  and  died  in  four  hours.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  26,  1855.)  In 
another  instance  an  old  man  who  took  shelter  under  a  tree  felt  as  if  a  vivid 
flash  had  struck  him  in  the  face :  he  did  not  fall,  but  he  became  almost  blind. 
He  suffered  for  some  days  from  frontal  headache,  and  loss  of  sight  super\'ened. 
(*  Med.  Tunes  and  Gaz.'  July  24,  1858.) 

It  may  be  observed  of  the  effects  of  lightning,  generally,  that  death  is  either 
immediate,  or  the  individual  recovers.  A  person  may  however  linger,  and 
die  from  the  effects  of  severe  lacerations  or  bums  indirectly  produced.  A 
case  occurred  in  this  city,  in  July  1838,  where  death  was  thus  caused  in- 
directly by  the  effects  of  electricity.  The  following  case  of  recovery  illustrates 
further  the  action  of  the  electric  fluid : — ^Three  persons  were  struck  by  lightning 
at  the  same  time.  In  one,  a  healthy  man,  set.  26,  the  symptoms  were  severe. 
An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  stroke  he  lay  completely  imconscious,  as  if  in  a 
fit  of  apoplexy;  his  pulse  was  below  60,  full  and  hard ;  his  respiration  snoring, 
his  pupils  dilated  and  insensible.  There  were  frequent  twitchings  of  the  arms 
and  hands;  the  thumbs  were  fixed  and  immovable,  and  the  jaws  fiimly 
clenched.  Severe  spasms  then  came  on,  so  that  four  men  could  scarcely  hold 
the  patient  in  his  bed ;  and  his  body  was  drawn  to  the  lefl  side.  When  these 
cymptoms  had  abated  he  was  copiously  bled ;  cold  was  applied  to  the  head, 
a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  mustard-poultices  to  the  legs.  Stimu- 
lating injections  and  opium  were  also  administered  :  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  consciousness  slowly  retxuned,  and  the  man  soon  completely 
ivcorered.     The  only  external  injury  discoverable  was  a  red  streak,  as  broad 
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a  finger,  'which  extended  from  the  left  temple  oyer  the  neck  and  chest : 
diaappeared  completely  in  a  few  days.  (*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  Oct. 
1842.)  These  red  streaks  or  marks  sometimes  assume  a  remarkable  disposi- 
tioii  oyer  the  skin.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Horstmann,  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsch.' 
April  1863,  p.  308.) 

Appearances  after  death, — The  suddenness  of  death  is  such  that  the  body 
flometiines  preserves  the  attitude  in  which  it  was  struck.  (*  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  Feb.  18, 1860,  p.  167.)  Generally  speaking  there  are,  externally,  marks 
(^oontiision  and  laceration  about  the  spot  where  the  electric  current  has  entered 
or  passed  out ;  sometimes  a  severe  lacerated  wound  is  found ;  on  other  occa- 
sions there  has  been  no  wound  or  laceration,  but  an  extensive  ecchymosis,  which, 
aooording  to  Meyer,  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the  skin  of  the  back.  In  one  in- 
stance, which  occurred  in  London  in  May  1839,  there  were  no  marks  of  external 
violence ;  and  several  similar  cases  are  quoted  from  American  journals  in  the 
'Medical  Times'  (May  3,  1845,  p.  82).  The  clothes  are  in  almost  all  cases 
rent  and  torn,  and  partly  singed,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  odour  of  burning — 
sometimes  even  rolled  up  in  shreds  and  carried  to  a  distance.  They  are  occa- 
sionally found  partially  burnt,  but  this  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence.  Metallic 
substances  about  the  person  present  traces  of  fusion,  and  articles  of  steel  have 
been  observed  to  acquire  magnetic  polarity.  Dr.  West  informed  me  that,  in 
a  case  to  which  he  was  called,  in  which  a  boy,  act.  18,  had  been  instantly 
strode  dead  by  lightning,  he  observed  that  a  kniEe  in  the  pocket  of  the  deceased 
had  acquired  strong  magnetic  polarity.  This  case  ftuther  shows  that  which 
has  ii«quently  been  noticed — namely,  while  much  violence  has  been  done  to 
the  dr€»s,  the  parts  of  the  body  covered  by  it,  have  escaped  injury.  The 
deceased  wore  at  the  time  of  the  accident  a  pair  of  strong  leather  boots :  these 
were  torn  to  shreds,  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  nails  in  the  soles, 
but  the  feet  of  the  deceased  presented  no  marks  of  injury  1  An  accident  by 
lightning  occurred  in  the  presence  of  a  friend  of  mine,  by  which  a  healthy 
man  was  instantaneously  killed.  A  cap  which  the  man  wore  nad  a  hole  through 
it ;  his  hair  was  singed,  his  shoes  were  burst  open,  and  his  trousers  torn.  The 
woodwork  of  the  building  do>vn  which  the  electric  fluid  passed  was  merely 
rolit,  and  there  was  no  mark  of  burning.  I  have  examined,  in  several  instances^ 
the  wood  of  trees  which  have  been  struck  by  the  electric  fluid  ;  in  each  case 
it  has  presented  only  the  appearance  of  rending  by  mechanical  force. 

Wounds  and  burns  are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  body.  The  wounds  have 
commonly  been  lacerated  punctures,  like  stabs  produced  by  a  blunt  dagger. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  struck  but  not  killed,  a  deep  wound  was  pro- 
duced in  one  thigh,  almost  laying  bare  the  femoral  artery.  This  person  was 
struck,  as  many  others  have  been,  while  in  the  act  of  opening  an  umbrella  during 
a  storm.  Fractures  of  the  bones  have  not  been  commonly  observed  :  in  a  case 
mentioned  by  PouiUet,  the  skull  was  severely  fractiured,  and  the  bones  depressed. 
('  Traits  de  Physique,  Elect.  Atmosph.*)  In  May  1864  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of 
Littleport,  was  called  to  see  three  persons  who  had  been  strtick  by  lightning 
about  twenty  minutes  previously.  They  had  taken  shelter  under  a  haystack^ 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  same  flash.  1.  A  boy,  set.  10,  was  then 
able  to  walk,  although  imable  to  move  his  legs  immediately  after  the  occur- 
rence. All  that  he  remembered  was — he  saw  the  stack  on  fire,  and  called 
to  his  father ;  he  felt  dizzy  all  over,  and  imable  to  move.  His  hair  and  clothes 
were  not  singed,  and  the  metallic  buttons  on  his  dress  showed  no  signs  of 
fusion.  On  removing  his  clothes  a  slight  odour  of  singeing  was  perceptible. 
He  complained  of  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  There  were  several 
red  streaks,  of  about  a  finger's  breadth,  running  obliquely  downwards  and  in- 
wards on  either  side  of  the  chest  to  the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  abdomen  \ 
they  then  descended  over  the  pubes,  and  were  lost  in  the  permeMm.    \\.  ^ow^ 
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not  appear  that  there  was  any  abrasion  of  the  skin.     This  "boy  perfectly  re- 
covered ;  the  red  streaks  disappeared  gradually,  and  could  hardly  be  traced 
four  days  after  the  injury.     2.  Another  boy,  aet.  11,  lay  prostrate  and  uncon- 
scious, with  an  expression  of  grim  terror  and  suffering ;  he  frothed  at  the 
mouth,  moaned  piteously,  and  flung  his  legs  and  arms  about  in  all  directions. 
The  respiration  was  deep,  slow,  and  laborious ;  the  heart  palpitating,  pulse 
weak  and  very  irregular ;  the  pupils  were  dilated,  and  insensible  to  fight. 
There  were  in  this  case  several  red  streaks  converging  from  the  neck  and 
shoulders  to  the  middle  of  the  chest-bone,  and  passing  over  the  abdomen  until 
they  Avere  lost  on  the  pubes.     There  were  similar  streaks  radiating  for  a  few 
inches  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  on  each  hip  in  different  directions, 
imtil  they  were  lost  in  the  skin.     It  appears  that  this  boy  was  in  a  sitting 
posture  when  struck.     The  hair  on  the  bieick  of  his  head  and  neck  was  singed, 
and  the  peculiar  odour  of  singeing  was  perceived,  although  his  clothes  showed 
no  traces  of  burning,  nor  the  metallic  buttons  of  fusion.     The  boy  became 
conscious  in  five  hours,  and  rapidly  recovered.  The  red  streaks  gradually  dis- 
appeared, leaving  streaks  of  a  scaly  glistening  white  appearance,  which  ulti- 
mately left  no  trace  of  their  existence.     3.  A  man,  set.  46.     Like  the  two 
others,  he  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  he  appeared  to  have  been  killed  on  the 
spot :  he  had  not  moved  hand  or  foot.     The  countenance  was  placid,  and  the 
pupils  were  widely  dilated.    The  electric  fluid  had  produced  a  large  lacerated 
wound  of  the  scalp,  at  the  junction  of  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bones, 
but  without  causing  any  fracture.     It  appear^  to  have  passed  down  each 
side  of  the  head,  between  the  soft  parts  and  the  cranium.     On  the  left  side  it 
had  passed  downwards  in  front  to  the  left  ear,  and  terminated  at  the  side  of 
the  neck,  rupturing  blood-vessels  and  muscles,  and  causing  swelling  of  the  parts, 
with  eflusion  of  blood.     It  presented  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  bruise 
caused  by  mechanical  violence.     On  the  right  side  the  current  had  passed 
down  to  the  space  above  the  collar-bone,  causing  lividity  and  swelling  of  the 
right  ear  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  skin ;  and  it  terminated  in  a  dark -blue 
mangled  patch  of  skin,  in  whidi  there  were  several  free  communications  with 
the  surface.     The  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head  was  slightly  singed,  and  that 
in  front  of  the  chest  was  singed  quite  close  to  the  skin,  but  tlie  hair  which 
covered  the  woimd  in  the  scalp,  where  the  current  had  entered,  was  uninjured. 
The  clothes  were  neither  torn  nor  burnt,  and  the  metallic  buttons  were  not  fused. 
The  clothes  of  all  three  were  at  the  time  very  wet.   The  hat  was  not  examined. 
The  left  side-pocket  of  the  trousers  contained  several  lucif er-matches  and  a  tin 
tobacco-box,  which  were  imaflected  by  the  electric  discharge.  The  right  pocket 
contained  a  knife,  which  had  acquired  strong  magnetic  polarity.    The  body  was 
placed  in  a  warm  room,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  cadaveric  rigidity  came 
on  in  fourteen  hours  after  death.     (^  Lancet,'  July  30,  1864,  p.  118.)     It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  no  post-mortem  examination  was  allowed.     It  is  probable 
that  the  brain  sustained  severe  injury,  causing  immediate  death.  These  cases 
singularly  present  the  effects  of  lightning  in  three  d^rees — ^the  eflect  of  a 
slight  shock  in  No.  1,  of  a  severe  shock  in  No.  2,  and  of  a  fatal  shock  in  No.  3. 
There  was  but  little  bodily  iojury  in  either  case,  and  no  appearance  of  burning. 
The  marks  on  the  skin  id  Nos.  1  and  2  could  not  have  been  mistaken  for  vio- 
lence,  but  the  woimd  to  the  scalp  and  the  injuries  to  the  neck  in  No.  3  might 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  violence  of  another,  had  not  the  circiunstances  been 
fully  known.     The  clothes  probably  escaped  burning  or  tearing  by  reason  of 
their  being  wet,  and  their  readily  conducting  the  electric  fluid. 

Ecchymoses  of  greater  or  less  extent  are  sometimes  f oimd  on  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  killed  by  lightning.    These  ecchymoses  have  been  occa- 
sionally disposed  in  an  arborescent  form  over  the  surrace  of  the  skin.     When 
peraona  have  been  killed  while  standing  under  or  near  trees,  and  such  arbores- 
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cent  ecchjmoses  are  found,  they  have  been  fancifully  described  as  presenting 
the  picture  of  a  tree.  This  has  even  formed  a  subject  for  medical  evidence  at  an 
inquest,  in  a  case  of  death  from  lightning.  ('  Australian  Med.  Jour.'  Sept.  1870, 
p.  295.)  A  youth  was  killed  by  lightning.  There  were  marks  of  contusion 
on  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  extreme  rigidity 
OIL  this  side.  The  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head  was  burnt  off.  The  pupils  of 
both  eyes  were  much  dilated,  and  blood  oozed  from  the  left  nostril.  The  surgeon 
then  stated  that  he  observed  on  the  skin  of  the  chest  the  perfect  impression  of 
a  young  tree  inverted,  of  a  dark  colour,  as  if  tattooed  on  the  skin.  It  resembled 
the  trees  which  grew  near  the  place  of  the  accident !  The  deceased,  when 
struck  had  two  or  three  layers  of  woollen  cloth  buttoned  over  his  chest :  his 
cap  was  torn  to  pieces.  The  trousers  on  the  left  side  were  rent  from  the  hip  to 
the  stocking,  which  was  torn  open  as  well  as  the  boot.  The  deceased  had  died 
ht>m  injury  to  the  brain. 

The  bums  occasionally  found  on  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  been  struck 
by  lightning  have  been  hitherto  ascribed  to  the  ignition  of  the  clothes.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  subjoined  cases,  that  bums  even  of  a  severe  kind  may  be  the 
result  of  a  direct  agency  of  the  electric  fluid  itself  upon  the  body.  The  late  Dr. 
Geogh^an  met  with  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  been  struck  by  lightning ;  there 
was  a  burning  of  the  thigh  and  buttocks  to  the  first  and  second  degrees,  but  the 
dothes  did  not  show  any  signs  of  combustion.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Fisher, 
of  Dudley,  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  a  case  illustrating  the  same  point. 
On  the  16th  of  July  1852  a  man,  set.  23,  while  engaged  in  milking  a  cow  in  a 
wooden  shed,  during  a  severe  thunderstorm,  suddenly  observed  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  which  killed  the  cow  instantly,  and  inflicted  serious  injuries  upon 
himself.     Mr.  Fisher  saw  him  sixteen  hours  after  the  accident,  and  found  a 
severe  bum  on  his  person,  extending  from  the  right  hip  to  the  shoulder,  and 
covering  a  large  portion  of  the  front  and  side  of  the  body.  His  mind  was  then 
wandering,  and  there  were  sjrmptoms  of  inflammatory  fever.     The  man  was 
confined  to  his  bed  for  seventeen  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  injuries 
had  not  perfectly  healed.     On  examining  his  dress  the  right  sleeve  of  his 
shirt  ivas  found  burnt  to  shreds,  but  there  was  no  material  burning  of  any 
other  part.     The  case  is  singular,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the  dress  may  be 
burnt  without  the  surface  of  the  body  being  simultaneously  injured ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  a  burn  may  be  produced  on  the  body,  although  the  clothes  covering 
the  part,  may  have  escaped  combustion.    Mr.  Fleming  has  described  the  cases 
of  eight  persons  who  were  struck  by  lightning,  and  on  the  bodies  of  some  of 
these  there  were  marks  of  severe  bums.     The  dresses  were,  in  parts,  much 
singed,     lliese  cases  show,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  intense  heat  evolved 
in  the  instantaneous  passage  of  the  electric  fluid  through  the  clothes  and  body. 
The  persons  struck  were  benumbed  or  paralysed  in  various  degrees,  but  all 
ultimately  recovered.    The  bums  were  so  severe  that  some  months  elapsed  be- 
fore they  were  entirely  healed.  (*  Glai^ow  Med.  Journal,'  Oct.  1859,  p.  257.) 
A  man  was  struck  by  lightning  in  July  1861 :  he  was  seen  by  Mr.  Hill.  Ex- 
ternally there  was  a  burn  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  where  the  metallic  watch- 
guard  rested,  and  from  the  point  where  the  current  of  electricity  left  the 
chain,  the  akin  was  blistered  in  a  straight  line  down  to  the  feet,  scorching  the 
hair  of  the  pubes  in  its  course.     His  intellect  was  confused,  and  his  general 
condition  was  that  of  collapse.     With  the  aid  of  stimulants  he  became  suffi- 
ciently restored  to  communicate  his  feelings.     There  was  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities,  with  loss  of  sensibility  (anssthesia),  and  retention  of  urine. 
He  was  deaf,  and  complained  of  a  noise  in  his  ears  like  thunder ;  he  liad  some 
diiSculty  in  articulating,  and  pain  in  swallowing,  with  a  peculiar  metallic  taste 
in  his  mouth.     The  ancesthesia  passed  away  in  half-an-hour,  but  he  did  not 
ocxmpletely  recover  the  use  oi  Ms  limbs  for  four  days  *,  the  bAaMet  ^^  ^gAsv 
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lysed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  only  relieved  by  the  catheter  of  a  highly  - 
coloured  nrine  with  abundance  of  phosphates.  The  bowels  were  confined.  All 
these  symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  excepting  slight  deafness,  and  he  was 
discharged  convalescent. 

The  foUo^ving  complete  account  of  the  external  and  internal  appearances 
found  in  the  body  of  a  healthy  middle-aged  labourer,  who  was  lulled  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Schaffer  : — The  man  was  work- 
ing in  the  field  with  several  other  laboiurers,  just  after  a  thunderstorm  had 
passed  over  and  had  apparently  subsided.     He  was  endeavomdng  to  kindle  a 
light  with  a  flint  and  steel,  when  the  lightning  struck  him.    For  a  moment  after 
the  shock  he  stood  still,  and  then  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  dead.    The  electric 
fluid  had  entered  at  the  upper  part  of  his  forehead,  perforating  and  tearing  his 
hat  at  that  part :  it  seemed  then  to  have  been  divided  into  two  currents,  which 
passed  down  the  sides  of  the  body,  along  the  lower  limbs  and  out  at  the  feet. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  was  foimd  a  soft  swelling,  of  a  dark-blue 
colour,  and  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  a  hand  :  the  hair  which  covered  it  was 
uninjured.   From  this  spot  two  dark- red  streaks  proceeded  in  different  direc- 
tions.    One  of  these  passed  to  the  left,  running  over  the  temple,  in  front  of 
the  left  ear,  down  the  neck  to  the  surfece  of  the  chest,  over  which  it  passed 
between  the  left  nipple  and  the  armpit ;  and  so  made  its  way  over  the  body  to 
the  left  inguinal  region,  where  it  formed  a  large,  irr^ular,  scorched-looking 
(brandige)  patch  on  the  skin.  From  this  point  the  dark -red  streak  again  con- 
tinued its  downward  course,  passing  over  the  great  trochanter,  then  along  the 
outer  surface  of  the  left  leg  to  the  back  of  the  foot,  where  it  terminated  in 
several  small  dark -blue  spots.     The  other  streak,  which  proceeded  from  the 
ecchymosed  swelling  on  the  forehead,  passed  directly  to  the  right  ear,  which 
was  considerably  swollen  and  of  a  dark-blue  colour :  from  the  ear  it  ran  down- 
wards and  backwards  along  the  neck,  crossed  the  right  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  eventually  reached  the  right  groin,  where  a  scorched  patch  of  skin,  similar 
to  that  in  the  left  groin,  was  foimd.     From  this  part  the  discoloiured  streak 
continued  down  the  outer  side  of  the  right  leg,  to  its  termination  on  the  back 
of  the  foot,  just  as  on  the  left  side.     It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  hair  on 
the  forehead,  as  well  as  that  which  occurred  in  any  part  of  the  track  taken  by 
the  electric  current  down  to  the  groin,  was  not  burnt,  yet  at  the  groin  itself,  and 
at  every  part  between  this  and  the  foot  over  which  the  electric  stream  had  passed, 
the  hairs  were  completely  burnt.  The  cause  of  the  skin  and  hair  in  the  groin 
being  burnt  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  buckles  of  a  belt  which  the  man 
wore  round  his  abdomen  at  the  time  of  the  accident :  the  belt  was  completely 
destroyed.     Nothing  further  worthy  of  notice  was  observed  on  the  exterior  of 
the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  face  being  very  red.     The  swelling  of  the 
head  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  extravasated 
blood.     The  bone  beneath  was  not  injured.     Blood  was  effused  in  other  parts 
of  the  scalp  corresponding  to  the  swollen  discoloured  patches  outside ;  about 
four  ounces  had  been  effused.     The  vessels  of  the  cerebral  meml)ranes  were 
much  congested,  and  the  brain  itself  contained  a  large  quitntity  of  blood,  espe- 
cially the  choroid  plexuses.     A  large  quantity  of  reddish  mucus  was  foimd 
in  the  larynx,  windpipe,  and  air- tubes.     The  limgs  were  loaded  with  dark 
blood;  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
in  the  lai^e  vessels.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  more 
than  usually  congested.     The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  of  a  dark-red  colour, 
and  loaded  with  blood,  especially  the  part  which  corresponded  to  the  burnt 
patch  of  skin  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.     The  spleen  also  was  large, 
and  filled  with  blood.     Much  blood  -was  foimd  accumulated  in  the  substance  of 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  at  those  parts  which  lay  beneath  the  burnt  sur- 
Aces  outside,     ('  Oesterr&ch.  Med.  Wochenachrift;  6th  June  1846.)     It  was 
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dbrmerlj  supposed  that  the  blood  was  never  found  coa^ated  in  persons  killed 
'by  lightning,  and  that  the  body  did  not  become  rigid  after  death.  From  these 
4Bid  other  facts  elsewhere  related,  it  will  be  jierceived  that  these  statements  are 
xiot  correct. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  man  killed  by  lightning,  the  external  surface  of  the 
body  presented  slight  marks  of  violence,  except  the  left  ear,  which  was  severely 
lacerated.  On  opening  the  head,  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was  found 
entirely  disorganized,  forming  a  homogeneous  mass,  almost  liquid,  of  a  greyish 
•colour,  and  without  a  vestige  of  normal  structure,  except  a  small  portion  of 
the  corpus  striatum,  which  had  retained  its  natural  appearance  and  situation. 
The  left  lung  was  partly  injured.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  was  marked  by 
black  longitudinal  superficial  lines.  On  the  skin  of  the  left  ankle  there  was 
an  ecchymosed  spot,  and  in  the  foot  a  deep  wound.  The  hat  and  shoes 
of  the  deceased  had  been  destroyed,  but  the  rest  of  his  clothes  were  unin- 
jured. (*  Heller's  Journal,*  Feb.  1845,  p.  245.)  Mr.  Clark,  of  Famham,  met 
with  a  fatal  case  of  lightning-stroke  in  May  1872,  which  is  of  interest  chiefiy 
in  reference  to  the  time  during  which  the  patient  survived  (two  days)  in  spite  of 
severe  injuries  to  the  head.  A  man  aet.  74,  while  standing  under  a  fir-tree, 
was  struck  during  a  storm  and  suddenly  thrown  on  his  &ce.  He  was  seen  soon 
afterwards,  was  then  moaning  and  quite  imconscibus ;  the  l^s  were  paralysed, 
and  the  arms  partially  so.  His  hat,  jacket,  waistcoat,  trousers,  and  one  boot, 
were  rent  and  ripped  open.  Blood  was  flowing  from  a  serrated  wound  over 
the  right  temple,  from  several  small  wounds  over  the  head  and  face,  and  also 
from  the  mouth,  which  was  lacerated.  There  was  no  ecchymosis  or  contusion 
near  any  of  the  woimds.  He  passed  a  restless  night,  still  moaning,  pulse  80, 
weak,  irregular,  and  intermittent ;  breathing  deep  and  hurried,  and  he  was 
unable  to  speak.  The  bladder  was  paralysed.  No  fracture  could  be  discovered, 
and  the  bleeding  had  ceased.  In  twenty-seven  hours  the  symptoms  had  be- 
•come  aggravated ;  he  was  very  violent,  and  much  ecchymosis  appeared  aroimd 
the  light  eye.  The  hair  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  eyebrows,  eyelashes, 
and  whiskers,  in  some  parts,  were  quite  burnt  off,  and  in  others  scorched,  as 
was  also  the  hair  on  the  trunk  over  the  pubes  and  down  the  right  leg,  the 
•cuticle  in  many  places  being  completely  charred.  Some  blood  oozed  from  the 
mouth  and  nose,  the  palate  was  charred  and  black,  the  mouth  drawn  a  little  to 
the  left  side,  the  tongue  dry  and  brown.  He  passed  another  restless  night : 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  came  on,  with  facial  paralysis,  and  he  died  without 
recovering  consciousness  fifty-seven  hours  after  he  had  been  struck.  On  inspec- 
tion much  blood  was  found  effused  between  the  scalp  and  skull.  A  fine  frac- 
ture one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  was  found  in  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  terminating  at  the  suture.  There  was  another  f  i*acture  at  right 
angles  to  this,  the  included  portion  of  bone  being  black  and  charred.  The  tem- 
poral bone  was  forced  out  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  other  bones.  On  the 
dura  mater,  corresponding  to  this  fracture,  there  was  an  effusion  of  thick  blood. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  torn  and  the  substance  of  the  braiu  lacerated. 
A  charred  spot  was  seen  on  the  orbitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  through  which 
the  electric  ciurent  had  passed.  (*  Lancet'  1872,  1,  77.)  Even  had  the  facts 
•of  this  case  not  been  known,  and  the  man  had  been  found  dead,  the  injuries 

•  could  not  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  homicidal  violence.     The  rent  con- 

•  dition  of  the  clothes  and  the  bmming  and  scorching  of  the  hair,  with  tht  charring 
of  the  woimds  and  of  the  bone  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  would  have  been  clear 
marks  of  distinction  from  homicidal  violence.  The  temporal  bone  was  fractured 
and  raised,  and  not  depressed  as  it  would  be  from  a  severe  blow,  nor  was  there 
.any  distinct  mark  of  a  blow  on  the  outside  to  account  for  so  much  internal 
Tiolence.  The  following  appearances  were  f oimd  in  the  body  of  Professor 
Bickman,  who  wasMUed  at  Sl  Petersburg,  in  1753,  while  en^^*^  m  ««iolc^ 
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experiments  on  atmospheric  electricity.  On  the  left  side  of  the  forehead, 
where  the  deceased  had  been  struck  by  the  electric  current,  there  was  a  roimd 
ecchymosed  spot.  There  were  eight  other  patches  of  ecchymosis,  of  variable 
size,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  hip,  principally  on  the  left  side.  Some 
of  these,  situated  on  the  tnmk,  resembled  the  marks  produced  by  gunpowder 
when  discharged  in  contact  with  the  skin.  The  left  shoe  was  torn  open  at  the 
buckle,  without  being  singed  or  burnt ;  but  the  skin  around  was  slightly 
ecchymosed.  Internally  a  quantity  of  blood*  was  found  extravasated  in  the 
windpipe,  the  lungs,  and  the  layers  of  the  omentum.  The  omentum  presented 
the  appearance  of  having  been  violently  contused.  (Murbach's  *  Encyklopadie, 
Blitz  ;'  also  Henke's  *  Zeitachrift  der  S.  A.,'  1844,  1,  193.) 

Ranke  has  endeavoured  to  determine  the  relative  conducting  power  of  living 
muscle  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  body.     The  conclusion  at 
which  he  has  arrived  is  that  the  conducting  power  of  muscle  in  reference  to 
electricity  is  three-million  times  weaker  than  that  of  mercury,  and  fifteen  mil- 
lion times  below  that  of  copper.  (Brown- S^quard,  *  Proc.  R.  S.,'  No.  44.)  Not- 
withstanding these  results  the  himian  body  is  often  struck  imder  circiunstances 
where,  according  to  theoiy,  it  should  escape.   It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  of 
three  or  more  persons  together  one  or  two  only  may  be  struck,  although  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  electric  fluid  should  select  one  body  more  than 
another.     M.  Tourdes  met  with  the  following  cases  in  1869  : — Three  soldiers 
were  sitting  imder  a  tree  diudng  a  storm.     They  were  struck  down  by  light- 
ning and  two  were  killed  on  the  spot.     There  were  loftier  trees  in  the  neigh- 
boiurhood — a  lightning  conductor  was  not  far  off,  and  an  iron  railway  bridge 
and  a  river  were  near.     The  electric  fluid  struck  the  lower  tree  and  passed 
through  the  bodies  of  the  men  in  place  of  being  carried  off  by  the  surrounding 
conductors.    (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1871,  1, 478.)   In  June  1871,  a  coachman  while 
driving  a  carriage  was  killed  on  the  box  during  a  storm,  while  the  footman 
sitting  by  his  side  escaped  uninjured.  The  electric  fluid  had  struck  the  coach- 
man on  the  head,  destroyed  his  hat,  and  rent  his  clothes.     It  passed  through 
his  body,  tore  a  large  hole  in  the  cushion  on  which  he  was  sitting,  and  except 
the  shattering  of  the  glass  did  no  injury  to  -the  carriage  nor  to  those  who  were 
inside.     At  about  the  same  time  three  men  were  mowing  in  a  field  during  the 
storm.     They  put  down  their  scythes  and  sought  shelter ;  but  as  they  were 
leaving  the  field,  they  were  all  three  struck  to  the  ground  by  lightning.  One 
only  was  killed.  It  was  foimd  that  he  had  been  struck  on  the  right  side,  where 
he  wore  a  steel  chain  with  a  watch.     This  was  broken  to  pieces.    In  another 
accident  occurring  at  the  same  date,  a  man  set.  74  was  struck  while  standing 
under  a  fir-tree.  He  was  taken  up  in  an  insensible  state,  and  soon  died.  There 
was  a  jagged  wound  over  the  right  eye,  and  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  was  burnt,  including  the  hair,  whiskers,  eyebro'ws,  and  eyelashes.    The 
boots  were  burnt  off  the  feet,  and  the  hat  and  trousers  were  torn  to  pieces.  In 
these  cases  no  doubt  one  body  received  more  of  the  electric  fluid  than  another, 
and  in  the  fatal  cases  there  were  appearances  in  the  condition  of  the  bodies 
and  the  clothes  suflicient  to  point  to  death  by  lightning  even  if  the  facts  had 
not  been  kno-wn. 

Legal  relations, — Rare  as  the  combination  of  circumstances  must  be  in  which 
a  medico-legal  question  can  arise  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  electric  fluid 
on  the  body,  a  case  was  tried  in  France,  in  October  1845,  in  which  medical 
evidence  respecting  the  characters  of  wounds  caused  by  electricity  was  of  con- 
siderable importance.  In  August  of  that  year  some  buildings  were  destroyed 
at  Malaunay  near  Rouen,  as  it  was  alleged,  on  the  one  side  by  a  thunderstorm,, 
on  the  other  by  a  whirlwind ;  and  as  the  parties  were  insured  against  light- 
ning, they  brought  an  action  for  recovering  the  amoimt  insured.  The  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  accident  having  been  due  to  electridty  con'SMSted, — ^first^  in 
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the  alleged  carbonized  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
growing  near ;  and  secondly,  in  the  characters  of  the  wounds  on  the  bodies  of 
sereral  persons  who  were  injured  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  M.  Lesauvage 
stated  at  the  trial  that  there  was  an  appearance  of  dark  stains  scattered  over 
the  bodies,  and  that  those  who  survived  suffered  from  torpor,  pains  in  the 
limbe,  and  a  partial  paralysis  of  motion.  He  observed,  also,  that  decomposition 
took  place  very  speedily  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  killed.  In  one  instance 
the  muscles  were  torn  and  lacerated,  and  some  small  arteries  divided.  This 
witness  attributed  most  of  the  woimds  to  the  effects  of  electricity.  M.  Fimel 
deposed,  that  in  some  of  the  dead  bodies  which  he  examined  the  face  and  neck 
were  bloated  and  discoloiured,  as  if  death  had  taken  place  from  asph3rxia.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  were  any  circumstances  decisively  proving 
that  the  buildings  had  been  destroyed  by  lightning.  M.  Pouillet  has  given  an 
accurate  description  of  the  storm  :  he  believed  that  although,  as  deposed  to  by 
some  of  the  witnesses  at  the  trial,  it  may  have  been  attended  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  the  buildings  with  the  surroimding  trees  were  overthrown  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  wind,  and  not  by  the  electric  fluid.  The  description  given 
bears  out  this  view,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  unusual  that  trees  when  struck, 
unless  old  or  dry  and  withered,  should  present  any  marks  of  combustion  about 
the  leaves  or  trunk.  (See  *  Comptes  Kendus,'  Sept.  1845  ;  also  *  Med.  Graz.' 
36,  1133.)  The  scientific  evidence  was  of  the  most  conflicting  kind.  The 
Royal  Coiurt  of  Rouen  decided  that  the  disaster  was  occasioned  by  the  atmo- 
n^ere ;  and,  without  entering  into  the  various  theories  of  storms,  condemned 
the  insurance  companies  to  pay  the  amount  claimed.  ('  Law  Times,'  March 
14,  1846,  p.  490.) 

COLD. 

Cause  of  death, — The  protracted  exposure  of  the  hiunan  body  to  a  low  tem- 
perature may  destroy  life ;  and  although  in  this  country  cases  but  rarely  occur 
in  which  cold  alone  operates  £9itally,  it  is  not  unusual,  during  a  severe  winter, 
to  hear  of  persons,  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  destitution,  being  found  dead  in 
exposed  situations.  On  these  occasions  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the 
want  of  proper  food  and  nourishment  has  accelerated  death.  It  is,  however, 
convenient  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  effects  of  cold  and  of  starvation 
on  the  system,  as  the  symptoms  preceding  death  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  takes  place  are  different  in  the  two  cases*  According  to  the  Registrar- Ge- 
neral's return  there  were  141  deaths  from  cold  in  1870. 

Symptoms. — ^A  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  well  known  to  have  an  invigorating 
efiect  upon  the  body ;  but  if  the  cold  be  severe,  and  the  exposure  to  it  long- 
continued,  while  the  calorific  function  is  not  maintained  by  warmth  of  clothing, 
exercise  or  food,  the  skin  becomes  pale,  and  the  muscles  become  gradually 
stiff  and  contract  with  difficulty,  especially  those  of  the  face  and  extremities. 
Sensibility  is  lost,  a  state  of  torpor  ensues,  followed  by  profound  sleep,  from 
which  the  person  cannot  be  readily  roused ;  in  this  state  of  lethargy  the  vital 
functions  gradually  cease,  and  the  person  finally  perishes.  Such  are  the 
goieral  efifects  of  intense  cold  upon  the  body :  its  influence  on  the  nervous 
system  is  seen  in  the  numbness,  torpor,  and  sleepiness  which  have  been  de- 
scribed as  consequences  of  a  long  exposure  to  severe  cold.  Giddiness,  dimness 
of  sight,  tetanus,  and  paralysis  have  in  some  cases  preceded  the  fatal  insensi- 
bility. It  has  been  found  that  temperature  materially  affects  the  amount  of 
osygen  taken  by  the  blood.  At  a  low  temperature  it  takes  less  oxygen ;  hence 
the  blood  becomes  less  oxygenated,  and  this  state  of  the  blood  affects  the  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system.  (Bernard,  op.  cit.  p.  1 14.)  It  was  observed  during 
the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow,  that  those  who  were  most  severely 
affected  by  cold  often  reeled  about  as  if  in  a  state  of  intoxicativoii-,  tVife^  «^aft 
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complained  of  giddiness  and  indistinctness  of  vision,  and  sank  under  a  feeling 
of  lassitude  into  a  state  of  lethargic  stupor,  from  which  it  was  found  impossible 
to  rouse  them.     Sometimes  the  nervous  system  was  at  once  affected ;  tetanic 
convtdsions,  followed  by  rigidity  of  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  seized 
Uie  individual,  and  he  rapidly  fell  a  victim.     Symptoms  indicative  of  a  dis- 
tmrbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  have  also  been  ex- 
perienced by  Arctic  travellers  diuing  their  residence  within  the  Polar  circle. 
Under  the  name  of  Coldstroke  Dr.  Hartshorne  has  described  a  case  showing 
the  fatal  effects  of  a  slight  exposure  to  intense  cold  suddenly  appKed  to  the 
body.     A  youth  ast.  14  exposed  himself  for  a  few  minutes  in  his  night-dress 
at  an  open  window,  during  a  winter's  night,  the  thermometer  having  faUen  50® 
from  the  day  temperature.     He  felt  thoroughly  chilled,  and  the  next  day  he 
was  suffering  from  headache,  drowsiness,  and  vomiting — ^the  skin  hot,  the 
pulse  hard  and  quick.     On  the  second  day  he  became  restless  and  delirious, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  died.     There  was  no  cause  for  this  fatal 
attack  of  illness  excepting  the  few  minutes^  exposure  on  removing  from  a  warm 
bed  to  the  piercing  wind  of  a  cold  winter's  m'ght.  Other  instances  are  recorded 
in  which  persons  have  become  delirious,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  slight 
exposure  to  severe  cold.  (Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.  October  1861,  p.  432.)  Many 
of  the  fatal  cases  roistered  during  a  severe  'winter  are  owing  to  this  direct 
effect  of  cold.     A  complete  history  of  the  effects  of  cold  and  the  phenomena 
connected  with  this  kind  of  death  is  given  by  Dr.  Hiiche,  of  Zeitz,  in  Horn's 
*  Vierteljahrsschrift '  for  1868,  2, 44. 

Circxnnstances  which  accelerate  death, — There  are  certain  conditions  which 
may  accelerate  death  from  cold.     In  all  cases  in  which  there  is  exhaustion  of 
the  nervous  system — as  in  those  who  are  worn  out  by  disease  or  fatigue,  in  the 
aged  and  infirm,  or  lastly,  in  persons  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  the  fatal  effects  of  cold  are  more  rapidly  manifested  than  in  others  who 
are  healthy  and  temperate.     It  has  been  uniformly  remarked  that  whenever 
the  nervous  energy  is  impaired,  either  by  intoxication  or  exhaustion  from 
fatigue,  a  man  dies  quickly  from  cold.     The  exposure  of  dnmken  persons, 
during  a  severe  winter  night,  may  therefore  suffice  to  destroy  life,  although  the 
cold  might  not  be  so  intense  as  to  affect  others  who  were  temperate.     Casualties 
of  this  nature  sometimes  occur  during  the  winter  season  in  this  metropolis ;  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  intoxication,  in  accelerating  death  under  such 
circumstances,  may  occasionally  serve  to  remove  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  medi- 
cal man  respecting  the  real  cause.  In&ints,  especially  when  newly  bom,  easily 
perish  from  exposure  to  cold.    Cold,  when  accompanied  by  rain  and  sleet,  ap- 
pears to  have  a  more  powerfully  depressing  influence  than  when  the  air  is  dry, 
probably  from  the  effects  of  evaporation.     The  following  case  by  Dr.  Currie 
shows  the  fatal  effects  of  cold  winds  accompanied  by  humidity : — *  Of  several 
persons  who  chmg  to  a  wreck,  two  sat  on  the  only  part  that  was  not  submerged ; 
of  the  others,  all  were  constantly  immersed  in  the  sea,  and  most  of  them  up  to 
the  shoulders.  Three  only  perished,  two  of  whom  were  generally  out  of  the  sea, 
but  frequently  overwhelmed  by  the  surge,  and  at  other  times  exposed  to  heavy 
showers  of  sleet  and  snow,  and  to  a  high  and  piercing  wind.     Of  these  two, 
one  died  after  four  hours'  exposure ;  the  second  died  three  hoiu«  later,  although 
?  strong  healthy  adult,  and  inured  to  cold  and  hardship ;  the  third  that  perished 
was  a  weakly  man.     The  remaining  eleven,  who  had  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely submerged,  were  taken  from  the  wreck  the  next  day,  after  t^venty-three 
hours'  exposure,  and  they  recovered.     The  person  among  the  whole  who 
seemed  to  have  suffered  least  was  a  negro :  of  the  other  survivors,  several  were 
by  no  means  strong  men,  and  most  of  them  had  been  inured  to  the  wann 
climate  of  Carolina.'  The  fetal  action  of  extreme  cold  in  causuig  the  death  of 
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has  been  lately  examined  by  M.  Crecchio.     ('Ann.  d^Hjg.^  1838, 
1,436.) 

Apptarances  after  death. — Opportunities  rarely  occur  of  examining  bodies 
when  death  results  purely  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  skin  is  commonly  pallid, 
and  the  viscera  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  as  well  as  the  brain  are  congested 
with  blood.  Dr.  Kellie,  of  Leith,  found,  in  two  cases  which  he  examined,  a 
rednesB  of  the  small  intestines  from  the  congestion  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and 
a  great  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  A  sufficient  number  of  cases 
have  not  yet  been  inspected  to  enable  us  to  determine  how  far  these  two  last- 
moitumed  appearances  are  to  be  regarded  as  consequences  of  death  from  cold, 
but  all  obeervershavefoimdageneral  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  and  viscera. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  congestion  uniformly  met  with  in  the  vessels  and 
sinuses  of  the  brain,  some  pathologists  have  regarded  death  from  cold  as  result- 
ing from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  ;  but  the  symptoms  which  precede  death  do 
not  bear  out  this  view.  Efhisions  of  blood  have  not  yet  been  observed,  and 
a  mere  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels  after  death  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
justify  this  opinion.  It  will  be  observed  that,  on  the  whole,  these  appearances 
are  remarkably  similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  death  from  severe  bums 
and  scalds.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Hilty,  of  Werdenberg,  a  man 
d.  57,  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  died  from  expo6iu*e  to  cold  during  a  severe 
winter's  night.  A  minute  description  of  the  appearances  is  given,  but  the  prin- 
cipal were,  great  congestion  of  blood  in  all  the  cavities  of  tlie  heart  and  the 
large  vessels,  the  blood  fluid  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour,  a  congested  state  of 
all  the  internal  organs,  especially  of  the  Kver  and  kidneys,  niunerous  spots  or 
patches  of  redness  on  the  skin  (fro6ter3rthema)  and  the  bladder  distend^  with 
urine.     (Casper's  *Vierteljahrsschrift,' 1865,  2,  140.) 

The  appearance  above  described  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  characteristic 
of  death  from  cold,  and  a  medical  jiurist  will  perceive,  that  in  order  to  come  to 
a  decision  whether,  on  the  discovery  of  a  dead  body,  death  has  taken  place 
from  cold  or  not,  is  a  task  of  some  difficidty.  The  season  of  the  year — the 
place  and  circumstances  imder  which  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  found — 
together  with  the  absence  of  all  other  possible  causes  of  death  (such  as  from  vio- 
lent injuries  or  internal  disease),  form  the  only  basis  for  a  safe  medical  opinion. 
Death  from  cold  is  not  to  be  determined  except  by  negative  or  presumptive 
e? idence ;  for  there  is  no  organic  change,  either  externally  or  internally,  suf- 
ficiently characteristic  of  it  to  enable  a  medical  man  to  give  a  jwsitive  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

Case  of  murder  by  cold, — The  following  case  involved  the  question  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  cold  upon  the  body.  A  man  and  his  wife,  residing  at  Lyons, 
vrere  tried  for  the  murder  of  their  daughter,  a  girl  ait.  11,  under  the  following 
circumstances : — On  the  28th  December,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  severe 
degree  of  cold,  the  woman  compelled  the  deceased  to  get  out  of  her  bed  and 
place  herself  in  a  vessel  of  ice-cold  water.  The  child  cried  and  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  bath,  but  she  was  by  violence  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
water.  The  deceased  soon  complained  of  exhaustion  and  dimness  of  sight :  the 
prisoner  then- threw  a  pail  of  iced  water  upon  her  head,  soon  after  which  the 
child  expired.  Death  was  properly  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  this  maltreatment, 
and  the  woman  was  convicted.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  p.  207  ;  see  also  *  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette,'  July  21,  1860,  p.  61.)  This  case  presents  a  refinement 
of  cruelty  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  annals  of  crime. .  Such  a  case  could 
only  be  proved  by  circumstances ;  for  there  would  be  no  appearances  in  the 
body,  intemaUy  or  externally,  to  indicate  the  mode  of  death.  We  learn  by 
this  case,  that  the  death  of  infents  or  children  may  be  caused  by  the  external 
application  of  cold  liquids  to  the  skin,  coupled  with  exi)Osure.     It  would  also 
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appear,  from  the  &ct6,  that  the  brain  and  nervouB  system  are  sympathetically 
affected  through  the  skin,  and  not  through  the  introduction  of  cold  air  into  the 
lungs.  Indeed  it  is  well  known,  from  the  experience  of  Arctic  traveUers,  that 
air  of  a  temperature  considerably  below  zero  may  be  breathed  without  risk, 
provided  the  skin  is  kept  warm. 

In  Reg.  v.  Lovell  (Gloucester  Lent  Assizes,  1853)  a  woman  was  convicted 
of  the  manslaughter  of  a  child  tet.  4.  The  child,  it  seems,  was  in  a  diseased 
condition,  and  lihe  prisoner,  during  the  month  of  January,  placed  her  imder  a 
pump  in  the  yard,  and  turned  the  cold  water  upon  her.  The  medical  witness 
did  not  consider  that  this  accelerated  death,  but  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty ;  and  on  passing  sentence  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  observed,  that 
the  verdict  was  based  on  common  sense  and  reason,  although  against  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  witness ! 

HEAT. 

Intense  heat. — The  effect  of  an  intensely  heated  atmosphere  in  causing  death 
has  been  but  little  studied.  I  have  been  consulted  in  one  case,  in  which  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  was  charged  with  manslaughter,  for  causing  a  man  to  be 
la^ed  within  a  short  distance  of  the  stoke-hole  of  a  steam-furnace  in  the  hold 
of  a  vessel.  The  man  died,  apparently  from  the  effects  of  this  exposure.  The 
engine-rooms  of  steamers  in  the  tropics  have  been  observed  to  have  a  tempera- 
ture as  high  as  from  I4o^  to  150^ ;  and  engineers  after  a  time  become  habi- 
tuated to  this  excessive  heat,  without  appearing  to  suffer  materially  in  health. 
In  the  Tiurkish-bath,  higher  temperatures  than  this  have  been  noted,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  serious  symptoms  have  been  occasionally  produced  in 
persons  unaccustomed  to  them,  and  that  in  one  or  two  cases  death  has  resulted. 
In  attempting  to  breathe  air  heated  to  temperatures  varying  from  180**  to  200**, 
there  is  a  sense  of  suffocation,  with  a  feeling  of  dizziness  and  other  symptoms 
indicative  of  an  effect  on  the  brain ;  the  circulation  is  enormously  qtdckened. 

In  July  1861  an  inquest  was  held  in  London  on  the  body  of  a  stoker  of  an 
Aberdeen  steamship.  He  had  been  by  trade  a  grocer,  and  was  not  accustomed 
to  excessive  heat.  While  occupied  before  the  engine-furnace,  he  was  observed 
to  &I1  suddenly  on  the  floor  in  a  state  of  insensibility  :  when  carried  on  deck 
it  was  f  oimd  that  he  was  dead.  All  that  was  discovered  on  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination was  an  efidision  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain :  death  had 
been  caused  by  sudden  apoplexy.  It  is  probable  that  excessive  heat  generally 
operates  £9itally  by  producing  apoplexy,  i.e.  heat-apoplexy.  In  some  cases  a 
person  may  sink  and  die  suddenly  from  exhaustion,  or  ^nnptoms  of  cerebral 
disturbance  may  continue  for  some  time,  and  the  case  ultimately  prove  £9ital. 

In  1870,  112  deaths  from  sunstroke  were  registered  in  England. 

Death  fk'om  simstroke,  when  not  immediately  fatal,  is  preceded  by  some 
well-marked  symptoms,  such  as  weakness,  giddiness,  headache,  disturbed 
vision,  flushing  of  the  face,  followed  by  oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  in  some  cases  stupor  passing  into  profoimd  coma.  The  skin  is  dry  and 
hot,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  is  much  greater  than  natural.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1867,  1,  423.)  In  one  case,  observed  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  J^e  patient,  a  boy 
let.  13,  remained  in  a  state  of  semi-consciousness  for  four  days,  and  then  had  a 
cataleptic  seizure.  (*  Lancet,*  1870, 2, 184.)  Dr.  Passauer  has  fully  considered 
this  subject  in  reference  to  armies  in  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867, 1, 185. 
The  sjonptoms  in  cases  of  sunstroke  have  not  been  always  accurately  recorded. 
In  one  instance  a  medical  man,  who  suffered  from  an  attack  while  on  a  voyage 
in  the  tropics,  was  able  to  note  and  describe  the  symptoms  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack  up  to  the  eighth  day,  when  he  recovered.  (*  Lancet,'  1872, 
J,  464;  also  2,  128.) 
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STARVATION. 

Ai  rare  cauMe  of  death. — Death  from  the  mere  privation  of  food  is  a  rare 
event,  although,  if  we  were  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  verdicts  of  coroners' 
juries,  its  occurrence  would  not  appear  to  be  uncommon  in  this  and  other  large 
dties.  In  one  of  the  Annual  Registration  Ketmns  it  is  stated  that  130  persons 
died  from  starvation.  Such  cases  must,  however,  be  received  with  some  dis- 
^ruBt,  as  care  is  rarely  taken  to  ascertain  precisely  how  far  bodily  disease  may 
have  been  concerned  in  causing  death.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  starvation 
Bhould  be  classed  among  the  forms  of  violent  death,  being  sometimes  the  result 
of  criminal  n^lect  or  inattention  in  the  treatmerit  of  children  or  of  infirm  and 
decrepid  persons,  and  thus  constituting  homicide ;  or  at  other  times,  although 
raiely,  arising  from  an  obstinate  determination  to  commit  suicide  in  those 
from  whom  all  other  means  of  self-destruction  are  cut  off. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  attend  on  protracted  abstinence  (chronic 
ttarvation)  are  thus  described  by  Rostan  and  Orfila : — In  the  first  instance  pain 
is  felt  in  the  stomach,  which  is  relieved  by  presstire.  The  countenance  becomes 
pale  and  livid  or  cadaverous ;  the  eyes  are  wild  and  glistening,  the  breath  hot, 
the  mouth  dry  and  parched,  the  saliva  thick  and  sparingly  secreted.  An  in- 
tolerable thirst  supervenes,  which,  in  all  cases  of  attempted  suicide  by  starva- 
tion, or  privation  of  food  from  accident,  has  formed  the  most  prominent 
symptom.  The  body  becomes  slowly  emaciated,  the  eyes  and  cheeks  sink, 
and  the  prominences  of  the  bones  are  perceptible :  the  feeling  of  pain  may 
be  so  intense  as  to  give  rise  to  delirium.  There  is  the  most  complete  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  which  renders  a  person  incapable  of  the  least  exertion. 
After  a  longer  or  shorter  period  the  body  exhales  a  fetid  odour,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  outlets  becomes  sometimes  red  and  inflamed ;  and  death  may 
be  preceded  by  a  fit  of  delirimn,  or  by  convulsions  (*Coiut3  Elementaire 
d'Hygi^ne,'  vol.  1,  pp.  283  et  seq.;  and  Orfila,  *M^decine  Legale,'  vol.  1,  p. 
415).  The  symptoms  of  violent  excitement  described  by  these  writers  have 
been  chiefly  witnessed  in  the  cases  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  and  they  may 
have  been  partly  due  to  the  peculiar  effects  of  a  tropical  climate  (Orfila, 
'M^.  Leg.'  vol.  1,  p.  415),  or  to  the  drinking  of  wine,  spirits,  salt  water,  or 
even  their  own  urine  (Dr.  Martyn,  in  *  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  March  30, 
1861,  p.  344).     Referring  to  cases  which  occurred  diiring  the  Irish  famine  of 

1847,  Dr.  Donovan  states  that  the  persons  who  suffered  from  privation  of  food 
dming  the  Irish  famine  described  the  pain  of  himger  as  at  first  very  acute, 
but  after  twenty-four  hours  had  been  passed  without  food  the  pain  subsided 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  sinking,  experienced  princi- 
pally in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  accompanied  with  insatiable  thirst,  a  strong 
desire  for  cold  water,  and  a  distressing  feeling  of  coldness  over  the  entire 
soT&ce  of  the  body.  In  a  short  time  the  fece  and  limbs  became  frightfully 
emaciated  ;  the  eyes  acquired  a  peculiarly  wild  stare ;  the  skin  exhaled  an 
offensive  smell,  and  was  covered  with  a  brownish  filthy-looking  coating, 
almost  as  indelible  as  varnish.  This  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as 
encrusted  filth,  but  further  experience  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  secretion 
poured  out  from  the  exhalants  on  the  siuface  of  the  body.  The  sufferer 
tottered  in  walking,  like  a  drunken  man  :  his  voice  was  weak,  like  that  of  a 
person  affected  with  cholera ;  he  whined  like  a  child,  and  burst  into  tears  on 
the  slightest  occasion.  In  respect  to  the  mental  faculties,  their  prostration 
kept  pace  with  the  general  wreck  of  bodily  power ;  in  many  there  was  a  state 
of  imbecility,  in  some  almost  complete  idiocy ;  but  in  no  instance  was  there 
deUriton  or  mania,  which  has  been  described  as  a  symptom  of  protracted 
abstinence  among  shipwrecked  mariners.      (*Dub.  Med.  Press,'   February 

1848,  p-  S7.) 
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In  addition  to  the  symptoms  above  described,  there  is  in  some  cases  severe 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  a  suppression  of  the  faeces,  or,  if  discharged, 
they  are  in  small  quantity,  dry,  and  dark-coloured ;  the  urine  is  scanty,  high- 
coloured,  and  turbid ;  the  intdlect  is  dull.     The  i>er8on  may  be  exhausted, 
and  remain  without  motion  in  one  position,  or  be  seized  with  a  furious  delirimn, 
which  may  drive  him  to  acts  of  violence.     In  the  last  stage  the  body  is  re- 
duced to  an  extreme  state  of  emaciation,  and  before  death  it  evolves  an  offen- 
sive odour,  like  that  of  incipient  putrefaction.     The  excretions  have  also  a 
putrescent  odour.     The  sur&ce  of  the  skin  may  be  covered  with  spots  (pete- 
chia*), and  the  person  finally  dies,  in  some  cases  slightly  convulsed,     ((h-fila, 
Op.  cit.  p.  415.)     M.  Chassat  found,  in  his  experiments  on  animals,  that  in 
some  instances  the  animal  died  after  having  had  successive  attacks  of  convul- 
sions.    (Beckys  *  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  80.)     In  a  case  which  fell  under  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Sloan,  a  healthy  man,  tet.  65,  was  by  an  accident  shut  up  in  a 
coal-mine  for  twenty-three  days  without  food.     When  foimd  he  was  con- 
scious, and  he  recognized  and  named  his  deliverers.     He  was  so  weak  that  he 
could  scarcely  raise  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  so  much  emaciated  as  to  excite 
the  surprise  of  his  fellow- workmen  by  the  extreme  lightness  of  his  •  body. 
Under  careful  treatment  he  so  fiu*  recovered  as  to  give  an  account  of  his  feel- 
ings.    For  the  first  two  days,  hunger  was  his  most  urgent  symptom.     This 
passed  off,  and  he  then  began  to  suffer  from  severe  thirst,  which  he  allayed 
by  drinking  some  foul  water.     After  ten  days  he  became  so  weak  that  he  was 
imable  to  move  from  the  spot  where  he  had  lain  down.    He  slept  but  little,  and 
not  soundly — ^never  entirely  losing  the  consciousness  of  his  situation.     His 
bowels  acted  only  once,  but  he  passed  urine  freely. '  The  matter  brought  from 
his  bowels  by  mjections  was  dark- coloured,  like  meconium,  and  very  fetid. 
He  died  on  the  third  day  after  his  removal,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  save 
him,  and  on  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  following  state : — his  features 
were  sharp  and  pale,  his  eyes  simk ;  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  seemed  to  touch 
the  backbone,  which  could  be  distinctly  felt  through  it ;  his  body  presented 
more  emaciation  than  Dr.  Sloan  had  ever  seen  produced  by  disease ;  he  had 
altogether  a  dried  appearance,  very  much  like  that  of  natiu*al  mummies  found 
in  catacombs ;  his  pulse  was  gone ;  his  voice  was  in  a  whisper,  like  the  vox 
cholerica ;  there  was  uneasiness,  increased  by  pressure  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach ;  his  intellect  was  sound,  and  remained  so  until  death.     ('  Med.  Craz.' 
vol.  17,  p.  265.) 

This  case  confirms  the  observation  of  Dr.  Donovan,  that  delirium  is  not  a 
necessary  attendant  on  protracted  abstinence,  and  it  proves  incontestably  that 
a  person  may  die  from  the  effects  of  abstinence  or  starvation,  in  spite  of  the 
best-directed  efforts  for  his  recovery.  Mr.  Thomhill  reports,  in  the  same 
journal,  the  cases  of  eight  men  and  a  boy  who  were  shut  up  in  a  coal-mine  for 
eight  days  without  food  (*  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  17,  p.  390) ;  but  the  symptoms 
here  noted  were  rather  those  of  himger  than  of  long  abstinence.  They  all 
suffered  from  excessive  thirst ;  they  were  all  troubled  with  ocular  illusions, 
fiho^ving  cerebral  excitement.  The  occurrence  of  ocular  spectra,  and  other 
symptoms  indicative  of  a  depressed  state  of  the  nervous  s)'stem,  has  also 
been  noticed  by  Casper.  (*  Handbuch  der  Ger.  Med.'  1857,  l.  374.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Martin,  the  emaciation  in  starvation  is  cliaracteristic ;  it  is  a 
withering  or  shrivelling-up  of  the  skin,  which  has  lost  its  elasticity,  giving  to 
youth  the  aspect  of  age.  Death,  when  not  hastened  by  disease,  is  slow  and 
imperceptible,  or  it  is  precipitated  by  syncope  from  sudden  effort,  or  by  ex- 
posure to  severe  cold.  Delirium  is  not,  according  to  him,  a  symptom  of 
starvation.     (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  30,  1861,  p.  344.) 

The  period  which  it  requires  for  an  individual  to  perish  from  hunger  is  subject 
^  variation  ;  it  will  depend  materially  upon  the  ffiyct  wheUier  a  person  has  hiKl  it 
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in  Ills  power  or  not  to  take  at  intervals  a  portion  of  liquid,  to  relieve  the  over- 
powering thirst  which  is  commonly  experienced.  The  smallest  portion  of 
fiqoid,  thus  taken  occasionally,  is  found  to  be  capable  of  prolonging  life.  It  is 
probable  that  in  a  healthy  person,  under  perfect  abstinence,  death  would  not 
commonly  take  place  in  a  shorter  period  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  This 
opinion  appears  to  derive  support  from  the  results  of  those  cases  in  which 
there  has  been  abstinence  owing  to  disease  in  the  throat  and  difficulty  of 
swallowing  food.  Age,  sex,  state  of  health,  and  the  effects  of  exposure  to 
cold,  may  accelerate  or  retard  a  ^tal  termination. 

Appearances  after  death. — There  are  but  few  details  of  the  appearances 
presented  by  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  starvation,  and  the  cases 
themselves  are  too  rare  to  enable  us  to  decide  with  certainty  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  the  reports  which  have  hitherto  appeared  on  the  subject.  The  body 
is  ^runk  and  emaciated,  and  remarkable  for  its  lightness.  The  skin  is  dry, 
shrivelled,  and  free  from  fat.  The  muscles  are  soft,  deprived  of  fat,  and  much 
reduced  in  size.  Tlie  stomach  and  intestines  are  usually  foimd  collapsed,  con- 
tracted, and  empty — the  mucous  membrane  being  thinned  and  sometimes 
ulcerated.  The  liver,  hmgs,  heart,  kidneys,  and  the  great  vessels  connected 
with  these  organs,  are  collapsed  and  destitute  of  blood  ;  the  heart  and  kidneys 
free  from  any  surrounding  fat — the  gall-bladder  distended  with  bile — ^the 
omentum  shrunk  and  destitute  of  fat.  In  Dr.  Sloan's  case  (supra)  the  body 
was  observed  to  be  extremely  emaciated :  the  intestines  were  collapsed,  the 
stomach  vras  distended  with  air,  and  slightly  reddened  at  its  greater  extremity. 
The  omentum  had  almost  disappeared ;  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  fat.  The 
liver  was  small,  and  the  gall-bladder  distended  with  bile.  The  other  viscera 
were  in  their  normal  state.  (*Med.  Graz.'  vol.  17,  p.  389.)  Mr.  Tomkins, 
of  Yeovil,  inspected  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  from  starvation  in  Febru- 
ary 1838.  The  face  was  much  shrunk  and  emaciated ;  the  eyes  were  open, 
nd  presented  a  fiery  red  appearance,  as  intense  as  in  a  case  of  acute  ophthalmia 
during  life.  This  red  appearance  has  been  met  with  by  Dr.  Donovan  in  death 
from  exposure  to  cold.  (*  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  2,  1848,  p.  66.)  The 
akin  was  tough,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  cellular  membrane  to  be  seen. 
The  tongue,  lips,  and  throat  were  dry  and  rough.  A  peculiar  odom:  was  ex- 
haled -from  the  body.  The  lungs  were  shrunk  and  contracted ;  the  investing 
membrane  was  slightly  inflamed.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  empty, 
but  quite  healthy ;  the  gall-bladder  was  nearly  full  of  bile,  and  the  surround- 
ing parts  were  much  tinged  by  this  liquid.  The  urinary  bladder  was  empty 
and  contracted.     (*  Lancet,'  March  1838.) 

In  some  cases  inspected  diu^ing  the  Irish  famine.  Dr.  Donovan  states  that  the 
appearances  which  he  witnessed  were  extreme  emaciation,  total  absorption  of 
the  fatty  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  total  disappearance  of  the  omen- 
tmn,  and  a  peculiarly  thin  condition  of  the  small  intestines,  which  in  such 
cases  were  so  transparent,  that  if  the  deceased  had  taken  any  food  immediately 
before  death,  the  contents  could  be  seen  through  the  coats  of  the  bowel :  on 
one  occasion  (at  an  inquest)  he  was  able  to  recognize  a  portion  of  raw  green 
cabbage  in  the  duodeniun  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  starvation.  This  thin 
condition  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines  he  looks  upon  as  the  strongest  proof 
of  starvation.  The  gall-bladder  was  usually  full,  and  the  parts  in  the  vicinity 
of  it  were  much  tinged  by  the  cadaveric  exudation  of  bile ;  the  urinary  bladder 
was  generally  contracted  and  empty,  and  the  heart  jmle,  soft,  and  flabby ; 
there  was  no  abnormal  appearance  in  the  brain  or  hmgs.  Dr.  Martin  assigns 
as  a  condition  of  the  intestines  diagnostic  of  starvation,  that  they  are  not 
only  contracted  but  shrunken  and  diminished  in  size,  shortened  in  length  as 
weft  as  in  calibre,  and  like  a  mere  cord,  as  if  the  canal  was  obliterated.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gazette/  March  30, 1861.)    He  met  with  this  state  m  \5aT^  Cds/^": 
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once  in  staxvation  from  want  of  food,  and  twice  from  total  obstruction  to  its 
ingestion.  Mr.  Fletcher  foimd  the  following  appearances  in  the  cases  of  two 
children,  named  Asptnall,  who  died  from  starvation — the  elder  aged  one  year 
and  ten  months,  the  younger  four  months.  In  the  body  of  the  elder  there 
was  extreme  emaciation,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  in  any  of  the 
viscera.  Some  dirty  creamy  fluid  and  four  cherry-stones  were  found  in  the 
small  intestines,  but  no  distinctly  faecal  matter,  a  few  grains  of  which,  how- 
ever, were  found  in  the  large  intestines :  scarcely  a  trace  of  fat  was  visible. 
In  the  infant  the  same  appearances  were  presented,  although  the  emaciation 
had  not  proceeded  to  the  same  extent.  The  evidence  produced  on  the  trial 
proved  tliat  the  mother  spent  in  drink  the  money  given  to  her  for  household 
expenses,  and  that  the  children's  food  and  clothing  were  neglected.  The 
prisoners  were  tried  for  wilful  murder,  in  accordance  with  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner's  jury.  The  judge  ruled  that  the  wife  was  in  law  the  husband's 
servant,  and  if  it  were  proved  that  he  had  supplied  her  with  sufficient  money, 
he  must  be  acquitted ;  if  he  had  not,  the  wife  must  be  acquitted.  The  jury 
acquitted  the  man  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  the 
woman,  who  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  (*  Proceedings  of 
Liverpool  Medical  Society,'  1855-56.)  In  some  of  these  allied  deaths  by 
starvation,  ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  met  with.  This  has  been  considered 
to  arise  from  want  of  food ;  but  Dr.  Donovan  did  not  meet  with  it  in  those  who 
died  of  lingering  starvation.     (*  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  2,  1848,  p.  66.) 

These  appearances,  in  order  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause  of  death, 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  otherwise  healthy  state  of  the  body ;  since,  as 
is  well  known,  they  may  be  produced  by  many  organic  diseases,  and  death 
may  be  thus  due  to  disease,  and  not  to  the  mere  privation  of  food.  It  will 
not  be  always  easy  to  say  whether  the  emaciation  depends  on  disease  or  want 
of  food,  imless  we  are  put  in  possession  of  a  complete  history  of  the  case. 
On  this  account,  in  all  charges  of  homicidal  starvation,  the  defence  generally 
turns  upon  the  coexistence  of  disease  in  the  body,  and  the  sufficiency  of  this 
to  account  for  death.  (See,  in  reference  to  medical  evidence  on  this  subject, 
the  case  of  Eeg.  v.  Frt/ke^  Chelmsford  Summer  Assizes,  1840.) 

The  difficulties  connected  with  medical  evidence  of  death  from  starvation 
were  well  illustrated  in  Beg.  v.  Mitchell  (Oxford  Lent  Assizes,  1861).  The 
accused,  a  naval  surgeon,  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of  his  female  ser- 
vant, a  woman  at.  24,  by  withholding  from  her  sufficient  food.  The  evidence 
entirely  failed  to  support  this  charge,  although  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
deceased  had  died  either  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  or  from  the  fact 
that  the  food  which  she  had  taken,  or  had  it  in- her  power,  to  take,  was  not 
adequate  to  support  life.  The  medical  ^ts  of  the  case  were  commimicated 
to  me  by  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  who  saw  deceased 
for  the  first  time  on  the  4th  of  January.  He  foimd  the  woman  feeble,  ema- 
ciated, and  suffering  from  exhaustion :  she  complained  of  great  weakness  and 
giddiness.  There  was  no  natural  disease  to  which  these  symptoms  could  be 
referred.  In  spite  of  her  removal,  and  the  use  of  stimulants,  she  died  in 
five  davs  (Jan.  9).  On  inspection  there  were  no  appearances  to  account  for 
death  nrom  natuitd  causes.  The  body  was  much  emaciated,  and  so  light  that 
it  only  weighed  fifty  poimds ;  there  was  no  fat.  The  intestines  were  thin, 
and  transparent  in  piarts ;  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  were  much  con- 
tracted. There  was  an  entire  absence  of  fat  from  the  omentum  and  mesen- 
teiy :  the  gall-bladder  was  much  distended  with  bile.  The  other  organs  of 
the  body  were  healthy,  and  there  was  no  disease  in  any  part  to  account  for 
the  emaciation.  Two  medical  gentlemen  confirmed  this  evidence  at  the  trial, 
and  they  all  agreed  that  the  ai)pearance8  were  consistent  either  with  death 
£rom  starvation  or  injsufficiency  of  food,  or  with  the  non-aasimilation  of  food* 
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It  "was  suggested  in  defence  that  deceased  might  have  died  from  chronic 
dianlioea ;  but  there  was  no  proof  that  this  had  existed  to  a  degree  to  account 
font  her  death,  and  during  the  last  five  days  of  her  life,  it  was  proved  that  she 
did  not  BufiTer  from  diarrhoea  at  all.     The  statement  of  the  deceased  went  to 
show  that  food  was  not  withheld  from  her,  and  the  prisoner  was  properly 
acquitted.     The  cause  of  death  is,  however,  a  separate'  question  from  his 
alleged  criminality.    On  this  point  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  opinion 
given  by  the  three  medical  witnesses  was  perfectly  correct,  and  justified  by 
the  £act8  which  they  had  observed.     The  symptoms  and  appearances,  as  well  as 
the  entire  absence  of  any  natural  disease  to  accoimt  for  them,  lead  to  the  con- 
tusion that  deceased  could  not  have  taken  sufficient  food  to  support  life,  or 
that  that  which  she  took  was  not  properly  assimilated ;  in  either  case  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  would  be  those  of  death  from  protracted  abstinence 
or  starvation.     As  she  was  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  of  weak  constitution, 
and  the  weather  at  the  time  she  was  first  seen  had  been  remarkably  cold,  it  is 
probable  that  these  indirect  causes  aggravated  in  some  degree  the  effects  ot 
insufficient  nutriment.     It  was  suggested  that  this  could  not  have  been  a  case 
of  death  from  starvation,  because,  on  the  day  before  her  death,  the  deceased 
became  delirious ;  and  deliriiun,  it  was  alleged,  is  not  a  symptom  of  starvation. 
This  may  be  true  of  some  cases ;  but  the  occurrence  of  delirium  in  this  instance 
was  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  strong  evidence  furnished  by  the  symptoms 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  body  of  deceased.     Delirium  may  be  the 
result  of  great  bodily  weakness,  on  whatever  cause  depending :  it  is  probably 
more  rare  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  than  in  those  of  protracted  abstinence. 
Too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  its  presence  or  absence  on 
these  occasions,  since  experience  shows  that  there  are  few  cases  of  starvation 
accurately  observed  in  which  the  symptoms  have  been  strictly  accordant: 
and  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the  occurrence  of  delirium  before 
death  would  justify  a  medical  witness  in  asserting  that  death  could  not  have 
heen  caused  by  starvation,  when  the  condition  of  the  body  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  case  allowed  of  no  other  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  facts. 

Voluntarij  starvation.  Pretended  fasting, — There  are  a  few  cases  recorded 
in  which  persons  have  voluntarily  abstained  from  food,  liquid  or  solid,  for 
ihe  purpose  of  self-destruction.  Suicide,  as  a  result  of  perfect  abstinence  is, 
however,  exceedingly  rare :  the  person  cannot  resist  the  intolerable  thirst,  or 
the  desire  for  food,  when  placed  within  his  reach.  As  it  requires  a  period  of 
about  eight  or  ten  days  for  the  destruction  of  life  under  these  circumstances,  i,e. 
in  the  acute  form  of  starvation,  the  resolution  to  abstain  can  be  rarely  main- 
tained, and  for  the  purpose  of  self-destruction  starvation  would  never  be  re- 
sorted to,  except  where  all  other  means  of  destroying  life  were  removed. 

Pretended  fasting  has  been  a  subject  of  imposture  at  various  times.  The 
case  of  Ann  Moore,  of  Tetbury,  is  noticed  by  most  medical  jurists,  as  showing 
how  easily  the  public,  even  the  educated  public,  may  be  deceived,  and  how 
lucrative  such  an  imposition,  when  it  has  once  taken  hold  of  the  Y>ublic  mind, 
may  become.  According  to  her  account,  she  b^an  to  abstain  from  food  in 
Maorch  1807,  and  continued  fasting  for  six  years.  It  was  then  discovered,  by 
•close  watching,  that  her  daughter  secretly  gave  her  food  and  drink.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  during  the  last  watch,  she  had  no  food  of  any  kind  for 
a  period  of  nine  days  and  nine  nights.  (Beck's  *  Med.  Jur.'  1,  58.)  An 
imposture  of  this  kind  can  only  be  detected  by  the  most  minute  observation. 
The  case  of  Sarah  Jacobs,  the  Welsh  Fasting  Girl  (Dec«nber  1869),  shows 
that  a  watch  too  strictly  kept  may  have  the  imposture  revealed  by  the  actual 
death  of  the  person.  This  girl,  tet.  13,  is  stated  to  have  voluntarily  abstained 
from  any  kind  of  food  for  a  period  of  two  years.  She  had  kept  her  bed 
daring  that  time— Jylo^  in  it  decorated  as  a  bride,  visited  \)y  \i\xxi^k^^  oi 
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persons — in  feet,  she  was  thus  publicly  exhibited  by  her  parents  as  a  girl  of 
miraculous  powers.     Her  lips  were  moistened  with  water  once  a  fortnight, 
but,  according  to  the  parents,  no  food  was  taken.     Four  professional  nurses 
from  Guy's  Hospital  were  set  to  watch  the  girl,  and  the  result  was,  that  afler 
passing  through  the  xvsasl  stages  of  actual  stanration,  she  died  on  the  ninth 
day!     She  refused  to  take  food  at  any  time,  and  voluntarily  accepted  a 
lingering  death  rather  than  reveal  the  imposture.     Her  parents  and  those 
around  her  allowed  her  to  die !     An  inquest  was  held,  and  •a  post-mortem 
examination  gave  the  following  appearances  :  The  body  was  plump  and  well> 
formed ;  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  much  injected,  the  brain  itself 
was  healthy  and  of  proper  consistency.     There  was  a  layer  of  i&t  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  thick  beneath  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.     The 
contents  of  the  chest  were  healthy.     The  stomach  contained  three  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  a  semi-gelatinous  substance  of  the  consistency  of  syrup,  having  a  slight 
acid  reaction.     The  small  intestines  were  empty,  and  presented  no  attenuation 
or  thinning  of  the  coats.     In  the  colon  and  rectum  there  was  half  a  poimd  of 
solid  excrement  in  a  hard  state,  which  might  have  been  there,  according  to 
the  witness,  a  fortnight  or  longer.     The  liver  was  healthy  and  the  gall-bladder 
was  greatly  distended  with  bile ;  the  kidneys  and  spleen  were  healthy,  and  the 
urinary  bladder  was  empty. 

The  medical  evidence  at  the  inquest  was  to  the  effect  that  the  child  had  died 
from  exhaustion  as  thQ  result  of  starvation,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
death  from  starvation  as  a  result  of  the  criminal  neglect  of  the  parents  in  not 
administering  food.  They  were  tried  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  at  the  Car- 
marthen Summer  Assizes,  1870.  (Reg.  v.  Jacobs  and  wife.)  An  attempt  wu» 
made  in  the  defence  to  refer  death  to  diock,  and  not  to  the  want  of  food.  The 
medical  fiicts  relied  upon  in  support  of  this  theory  were  the  presence  of  fet  in 
the  body,  and  the  absence  of  any  thinning  of  the  coats  of  the  intestines ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Fowler  very  properly  pointed  out  (*  Lancet,'  1870,  2,  p.  150), 
these  conditions  are  only  likely  to  be  met  with  after  long  or  chronic  fasting,. 
where  the  person  has  survived  many  weeks  on  insufficient  or  innutritions 
food.  In  the  case  of  this  girl  the  only  proved  abstinence  from  food  was 
during  the  last  eight  days  of  her  life,  and  this  period  of  time  would  not  suffice 
for  the  entire  removal  of  the  fat  and  the  thinning  of  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  causing  the  death  of  their  child  by 
criminal  negligence.  The  &ther  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  the  mother  to  six  months'.     (^Lancet,'  1872,  2,  132.) 

In  addressing  the  jury,  Hannen,  J.,  said :  *  that  althoiigh  the  unhappy 
victim  herself  might  have  been,  and  probably  was  a  consenting  party  to  the 
fraud,  yet,  parents  were  bound  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  children  of  tender 
years:  and  if  the  prisoners — in  order  to  avoid  detection  of  the  fraud  which 
they  had  entered  upon,  had  refused  their  daughter  food,  they  were  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  In  this  case,  the  food  necessary  to  support  life  was  not  supplied 
for  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  days.  If  they  (the  jiuy)  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  deceased  died  because  during  those  eight  days  she  had  had  no  food, 
he  presumed  that  they  would  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  dui*ing  the  two 
preceding  years  she  had  been  supplied  with  food.'  This  appeal  to  common  sense 
should  suffice  to  prevent  a  belief  in  any  more  *  fasting '  impostures. 

The  desire  of  a  section  of  the  public  to  know  whether  a  hiunan  being 
could  live  two  years  without  food  has  thus  been  gratified  at  the  cost  of  life  ! 
Any  person  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  physiology  would  know  that  the 
application  of  itie  test  of  watching,  if  really  efficient,  could  only  end  in  death  ! 
A  writer  justly  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  case  of  lamentable  credulity : 
*  It  is  not  science,  but  superstition,  even  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  any 
Jnunan  being  living  a,  conscious  life  without  food.  The  very  profession  to  do 
BO  is  either  disease,  i&naticism,  or  imposture,  and  ^oxild  \>ft  XxedX^^  qj&  csvx!(^' 
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Legal  relations, — Starvation  is  commonly  the  result  of  accident  or  homicide; 
Irat  this  is  a  question  purely  for  the  decision  of  a  jury — it  can  seldom  be 
-ducidated  by  medical  evidence.  The  withholding  of  food  from  an  infant 
ibrms  a  case  of  homicide  by  starvation,  on  which  a  medical  opinion  may  be 
•occanonally  required.  Mr.  Baron  Gumey  held  that  the  mother^  and  not  the 
&ther,  vras  bound  to  supply  sustenance  to  an  infant.  The  child  in  this  case 
vas  ten  weeks  old,  and  the  father  was  charged  with  wilful  murder,  on  the 
.ground  that  he  had  not  supplied  it  with  food.  The  grand  jury  ignored  the 
bill,  under  the  instructions  of  the  judge,  upon  the  groimd  above  stated.  {Rex 
V.  Daietyj  Exeter  Lent  Assizes,  1835.)  But  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
particular  circumstances  in  the  case  which  led  to  this  decision.  The  facts 
may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  inculpate  the  father,  by  proving  that  he  was 
accessory  to  the  death  of  the  child.  But  where  the  husband  and  wife  were 
<:haz^ed  with  the  murder  of  an  apprentice  to  the  husband,  by  using  him  in 
a  barbarous  manner,  and  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness  was  that  the 
boy  had  died  from  debility  occasioned  by  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  it 
was  held  that  the  wife  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
huibandj  and  not  of  the  wife,  to  provide  sufficient  food  and  nourishment  for 
an  ^prentice.  {Rex  v.  Squire^  Starkie,  vol.  2,  p.  947.)  Starvation  is  rare 
as  an  act  of  homicide,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  law  implies  by 
this  the  absolute  deprivation  of  food ;  for  if  that  which  is  furnished  to  a  person 
be  insufficient  in  quantity,  or  of  improper  quality^  and  death  be  the  consequence, 
malice  being  at  the  same  time  proved,  then  the  offender  equally  subjects  him- 
self to  a  charge  of  murder.  Many  years  since  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Brown- 
riggy  who  was  accustomed  to  take  parish-apprentices,  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  two  children,  who  had  died  in  consequence  of  the  bad  quality 
and  small  quantity  of  food  furnished  to  them  by  the  prisoner. 

The  babf/'fanning  cases,  which  have  within  the  last  few  years  led  to  trials 
for  murder  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  {Reg.  v.  Mary  Hall  and  Margaret 
Waters,  July  1871),  in  one  instance  followed  by  conviction,  have  shown  that 
murder  by  starvation  has  for  some  time  been  secretly  carried  on  in  this  metro- 
polis, and  the  lives  of  many  infants  have  been  thus  destroyed.  It  was  proved 
by  medical  evidence  that  the  food  supplied  was  improper  and  insufficient,  and 
that  the  children  were  drugged  with  opiates.  The  evidence  showed  on  the 
part  of  the  accused,  not  merely  culpable  neglect,  but  a  deliberate  intention  to 
destroy  life. 
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^THE  JURY  OF  MATRONS CONCEALMENT   OF    PREGNANCY — PREGNANCY   IN   THE 

DEAD — IMPREGNATION    IN  A  STATE  OF  UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 

The  subject  of  Pregnancy,  in  so  far  as  the  proofs  of  this  condition  in  a  living 
female  are  concerned,  rarely  demands  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist.  If 
we  except  the  few  instances  in  which  a  magistrate  requires  an  opinion  from 
a  medical  man  respecting  the  pr^nancy  of  a  pauper  female  brought  before 
him,  there  are  only  two  cases  in  the  English  law  in  which  pregnancy  requires 
to  he  verified ;  and  these  so  seldom  present  themselves,  that  the  questions 
connected  with  the  pr^nant  state,  rather  belong  to  the  science  than  the 
practice  of  medical  jurisprudence. 

SIGNS   OF   PREGNANCY. 

Suppression  of  the  nienses. — It  is  well  known  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
healthy  females,  so  soon  as  conception  has  taken  place,  this  secretion  is  arrested* 
But  there  are  certain  abnormal  conditions  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Tliere  are  cases  recorded  which  show  that  women  in  whom  the  menses  haxe 
never  appeared,  or  have  appeared  and  ceased,  may  become  pregnant.  This,  how- 
ever, is  allowed  by  all  accoucheurs  to  be  rare ;  and  when  it  occurs,  which  we  may 
readily  learn  from  the  accoimt  of  the  woman,  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for 
other  signs  in  order  to  determine  the  question  of  pr^nancy.  Irregularity  as 
to  the  period  at  which  the  function  takes  place  is  common  among  women. 
This  irregularity  may  depend  either  upon  peculiarity  of  constitution,  the  age 
of  the  person,  or  upon  disease,  any  of  which  causes  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
recognize.  Their  continuance  after  conception  may  make  a  pregnancy  appear 
short.  A  case  is  reported  in  which  a  woman  was  married  in  ^e  summer  of 
1856,  and  the  menses  continued  after  as  before  marriage.  In  October  1857 
they  ceased  for  the  first  time,  and  in  the  following  December  the  woman  was 
delivered  of  a  full-grown  child.  The  abdomen  was  not  much  enlarged,  and 
the  woman  thought  that  she  was  only  two  months  pregnant.  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.'  April  30,  1859.)  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  numerous  dis- 
orders of  the  uterus  under  which,  irrespective  of  pregnancy,  the  menses  may 
become  suppressed.  The  continuance  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  when  once 
^e^  zip,  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for  impTeguatiou.    Dr.  Murphy  has  re- 
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ported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  for  sixteen  years  went  on  bearing  children, 
eight  in  number,  without  having  had  during  that  period,  any  appearance  of 
the  menses.  The  late  Dr.  Reid,  who  quotes  this  case,  mentions  five  instances 
ihat  fell  within  his  own  knowledge  in  which  women  became  pr^nant  notwith- 
standing a  long  previous  cessation  of  the  discharge.  ('  Lancet/  September  10, 
1853,  p.  236.)  This  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  others.  Dr.  Young 
communicated  several  cases  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  Obstetric  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  (*  Ed.  Med.  Jur.'  July  1870.)  The  absence  of  the  menses  as  a 
consequence  of  pr^nancy  is  generaUy  indicated  by  the  good  health  which  a 
woman  enjoys :  and  although  disease  may  coincide  with  pr^nancy,  yet  a  care- 
ful practitioner  will  be  able  to  estimate  from  the  symptoms,  to  which  cause 
the  suppression  is  really  due.  On  the  other  hand,  a  discharge  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  menstrual  sometimes  manifests  itself,  not  merely  for  several 
periods  in  a  pr^nant  woman,  but  diuring  the  whole  course  of  pregnancy. 
(Dr.  Miu7)hy's  '  Obstetric  Report,'  1844,  p.  9 ;  also  Hencke's  *  Zeitschrift  der 
S.  A.*  1844,  p.  265.)  Mr.  Whitehead  has  collected  seven  well-marked  in- 
stances of  menstruation  diu-ing  pregnancy.  ('On  Abortion,' p.  218.)  These 
facts  show  that  we  must  be  cautious  in  forming  an  opinion ;  and  not  assert 
that,  because  a  discharge  continues,  pr^nancy  cannot  possibly  exist,  or,  be- 
cause there  is  no  discharge,  a  female  must  be  pregnant.  The  retention  of  the 
menses  within  the  uteriis  from  any  cause,  may  produce  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  and  give  rise  to  most  of  Uie  symptoms  of  pregnancy. 

Feigned  menstruation. — The  menses  may  be  either  suppressed  or  retained  ; 
but  if  there  be  any  strong  motive  for  the  concealment  of  her  condition,  a  woman 
may  feign  menstruation.  Dr.  Montgomery  detected  a  case  of  this  kind,  by  tho 
examination  of  the  areolae  of  the  breasts.  The  woman  had  stained  her  linen  ^ 
with  blood  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  menses  continued,  but  she  sub-^ 
sequently  admitted  that  this  was  an  imposition.  It  has  been  stated  that  there 
are  differences  between  menstrual  and  ordinary  blood,  but  there  are  no  certain 
chemical  means  of  distinguishing  them.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  538.) 

Prominence  of  tlie  abdomen, — A  gradual  and  progressive  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen  is  a  well-marked  character  of  pr^nancy  :  the  skin  becomes  stretched, 
and  the  navel  almost  obliterated.  This  enlargement  in  general  begins  to  be 
obvious  about  the  third  month,  although  there  are  some  women  of  peculiar 
structure  in  whom  the  enlargement  may  not  become  perceptible  until  the  fiilh 
or  sixth  mouth,  or  even  later :  still  it  may  be  detected  on  examination.  In 
factj  this  sign  can  never  be  absent  in  pregnancy,  although  it  may  not  be  so 
apparent  in  some  women  as  it  is  in  others.  The  objection  which  exists  to  it 
is,  that  numerous  nlorbid  causes  may  give  rise  to  prominence  of  the  abdomen. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  as  we  have  occasion  to  witness  in  the  various 
kinds  of  dropsy,  or  in  suppressed  and  retained  menses— diseases  which,  in 
several  instances,  have  been  mistaken  for  pregnancy  by  eminent  practitioners. 
On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  wanting  in  wliich,  owing  to  the  persist- 
ence of  menstruation  and  the  absence  of  quickening,  the  gravid  iiterus  has 
been  actually  tapped  by  mistake  for  an  ovarian  tumoiur :  the  operation  being 
speedily  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  full-grown  child  !  (Whitehead  *  On 
Abortion,'  p.  186 ;)  but  the  history  of  a  case  will  in  general  enable  a  prac- 
titioner to  form  an  opinion.  A  case  of  supfMressed  menstruation,  strongly  simu- 
lating pregnancy,  is  reported  by  Dr.  RUttel.  (Henke*s  *  Zeitschrift,'  1844, 
p.  240.)  The  enlargement  may  be  owing  to  disease — Ist,  when  it  has  been 
observed  by  a  woman  for  a  time  longer  than  the  whole  period  of  gestation  ; 
2ndly,  when  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  generally  diseased  condition  of  the 
system ;  and  3rdly,  when  there  is  an  absence  of  the  other  symptoms  of  preg- 
nancy. The  most  embarrassing  cases  are  imquestionably  those  in  Avhich: 
abdominal  disease  coexists  with  pregnancy.     In  acme  oi  tYieae  t^<d  ^OTi<^  <:»si 
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solve  the  question,  and  a  medical  jurist  should  give  the  benefit  of  a  (loul:)t.  to 
the  side  of  chastity,  mercy,  and  humanity.  (On  an  important  case  in  which 
an  abdominal  tumour  was  mistaken  for  pr^nancy,  see  *  Lancet,'  October  16, 
1847,  p.  408.)  While  the  abdomen  enlarges  from  pregnancy,  tlie  margins  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  become  more  clearly  defined;  the  navel  is  less  depressed, 
and  gradually  acquires  the  level  of  the  surroimding  skin.  As  pregnancy 
advances  it  becomes  more  prominent,  and  in  the  last  month  it  assmnes  the 
character  of  a  tumour,  instead  of  a  depression.  (Whitehead,  op.  cit.  p.  200.) 
A  change  in  the  h^easts, — These  organs  in  a  pr^nant  woman  are  full  and 
prominent,  and  the  areolae  around  the  nipples  undergo  changes  of  colour  which 
Dr.  Montgomery  and  others  r^ard  as  highly  characteristic  of  the  pregnant  state. 
A  mere  fulness  or  pain  in  the  breasts,  and  even  in  some  rare  instances  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  may  arise  from  other  causes  than  pregnancy.  Severe  uterine  or 
ovarian  irritation  may  cause  the  breasts  to  become  painful  and  swollen.  The 
fulness  of  the  breasts  from  pregnancy  is  not  commonly  observable  until  about 
the  second  or  third  month.  A  more  or  less  transparent  fluid  is  secreted  by  the 
gland-tissue  of  the  breast,  and  can  be  expressed  from  the  nipples.  This  secre- 
tion of  milk  may  occm:  in  anon-pregnant  female  as  a  result  of  uterine  or  ovarian 
disease.  These  cases,  however,  are  not  very  common ;  but  after  a  woman  has 
once  secreted  milk,  the  secretion  is  easily  reproduced  in  the  breasts  by  very 
slight  causes,  quite  independently  of  pregnancy. 

The  areola  is  generally  observed  during  pregnancy  to  become  considerably 
darker  in  coloiu:  and  larger  in  diameter.  The  skin  of  which  the  areola  is 
formed  is  soft,  moist,  and  slightly  tumid.  The  little  glandular  follicles  about 
it  are  prominent,  and  often  bedewed  with  a  secretion ;  the  change  of  colour  has 

^been  the  most  attended  to.  The  areolte  are  commonly  well-marked  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  month  of  pr^nancy — the  intensity  of  colour  being  the 
last  condition  of  the  areola  to  appear.  The  prominence  of  the  glandular  folli- 
cles does  not  always  exist  in  pregnancy,  and  the  areola  may  beccnne  large  and 
dark-coloured  from  other  causes:  consequently  these  signs  are  only  to  l)c 
looked  upon  as  corroborative.  In  females  of  dark  complexion,  the  areolae  arc 
naturally  dark  irrespective  of  pregnancy ;  and  in  some  advanced  cases  these 
changes  in  the  areolae  are  entirely  absent.  (*  Edin.  Month.  Joiur.'  1848,  p.  60J5.) 
Dr.  Montgomery  has  described  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy  the  existence  of  a  hrotvn 
line  extending  from  the  pubes  to  the  navel,  especially  in  females  of  dark  com- 
plexion, and  a  dark-coloured  but  not  raised  areola  of  about  a  (|uarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth  aroimd  the  navel ;  but  this  also  may  be  produced  by  uterine 
or  ovarian  disease. 

Chickening, — The  signs  above  given  are  applicable  to  the  early  as  well  as  to 
the  late  stages  of  utero-gestation ;  but  that  which  we  have  here  to  consider  is 
one  which  is  rarely  manifested  until  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  Quicken- 
ing is  the  name  applied  to  peculiar  sensations  experienced  by  a  woman  about 
this  stage  of  pr^nancy.  The  symptoms  are  popularly  ascribed  to  the  first 
perception  of  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  which  occur  when  the  uterus  begins 
to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis ;  and  to  these  movements,  as  well  as  probably  to  a 
change  of  position  in  the  uterus,  the  sensation  is  perhaps  really  due.  The 
movements  of  the  foetus  are  perceptible  to  the  mother  before  they  are  made 
evident  by  an  external  examination.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  old  Saxon 
"word  *  quick,'  signifying  living ;  as,  at  the  time  when  medical  science  was  in 
its  infancy,  it  was  considered  that  the  foetus  only  received  vitality  when  the 
mother  experienced  the  sensation  of  its  motion  I  On  the  occurrence  of  quicken- 
ing there  is  generally  a  great  disturbance  of  the  system,  indicated  by  syncope, 
nausea,  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  After  a  short  time  the  woman 
recovers ;  and  if  sickness  has  Jntherto  attended  the  pregnant  state,  it  has  been 

^eqaently  observed  to  diaappwr  when  the  period  of  quickening  has  passed. 
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No  evidence  but  that  of  the  woman  herself  can  satis&ctorilj  establish  the  fact 
of  quickening,  and  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind ;  since,  in  some  cases  in 
which  pr^nancy  is  an  object  of  medico-l^al  importance,  proof  of  quickening 
may  be  demanded  by  law.  Dr.  Reid  remarks  (*  Lancet/  September  10, 1853, 
p.  237),  with  respect  to  this  sign,  that  few  women  can  tell  the  exact  day  on 
which  they  first  feel  it ;  and  a  large  proportion  cannot  place  it  within  a  range 
of  fourteen  days,  which  is  of  little  assistance  in  the  calculation  of  the  probable 
date  of  deliver}'.  Women  who  profe^js  to  be  most  exact  in  noting  the  period 
of  quickening  differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  time.  There  is  much  self- 
deception  as  to  this  symptom.  The  discovery  of  the  movements  of  a  child  by 
an  examiner  is  really  a  proof  that  the  usual  period  of  quickening  is  past,  but 
their  non-discovery  at  the  time  of  examination  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
woman  has  not  quickened  ;  since  the  movements  are  by  no  means  constant, 
and  may  be  accidentally  suspended  even  at  several  successive  examinations. 
Besides,  cases  every  now  and  then  occur  in  which  well-formed  healthy  women 
do  not  experience  the  sensation  of  quickening  during  the  whole  coiu-se  of 
pr^nancy ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  movements  of  the  child  may 
be  at  no  time  jjerceptible  to  the  examiner.  The  uncertainty  of  quickening 
as  a  sign  of  pregnancy  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  adverting  to. 
Women  have  been  known  to  mistake  other  sensations  for  it,  and  in  the  end  it 
has  been  proved  that  they  were  not  pregnant.  A  woman  may  declare  that 
she  has  felt  quickening  when  she  has  not :  and  tmless  the  movements  of  the 
child  are  j>erceived  by  the  examiner  at  the  time,  how  is  he  to  confirm  or  dis- 
prove her  statement  ?  Quickening,  then  (so  far  as  it  concerns  the  statement 
of  the  woman),  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  proof  of  pr^nancy ;  but  if  the  move- 
ments of  the  child  can  be  felt  by  the  examiner  through  the  abdomen,  this  is 
clear  evidence  not  only  of  the  woman  being  pregnant,  but  of  her  having  passed 
the  period  of  (juickening. 

We  may  next  consider  the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  this  symptom 
ordinarily  occurs.  Our  law  seems  to  infer  that  it  is  a  constant,  uniform,  and 
well-marked  distinction  of  the  pregnant  state,  and  in  some  instances  it  insists 
upon  proof  accordingly.  Taking  the  general  experience  of  accoucheurs, 
quickening  happens  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  week  of  pregnancy ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  instances  occur  between  the  Uoelfth  and  sixteenth 
week,  or  between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  week  after  the  last  menstrua- 
tion. Dr.  Ahlf  eld  gives  as  an  average  of  43  cases  1 32*7  days.  The  late  Dr.  Reid 
considered  it  to  denote  about  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  or  eighteenth  week  of 
pregnancy.  The  date  corresponds  to  the  termination  of  the  fourth  calendar 
month.  One  of  his  patients  did  not  feel  this  symptom  until  the  seventh  calendar 
month.  (*  Lancet,'  September  10, 1853.)  It  is  a  popular  opinion  that  quick- 
ening takes  place  exactly  at  the  end  of  four  calendar  months  and  a  half,  but  it 
mostly  occurs  tAvo  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  this  period.  Many  women  estimate 
that  they  are  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  when  they  quicken,  but  this 
mode  of  calculation  is  open  to  numerous  fallacies.  Dr.  Kodrigue  knew  a  lady 
who  invariably  quickened  at  two  months,  and  went  full  seven  months  after,  with 
all  her  children — five  in  number.   (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  339.) 

From  these  observations,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  examiner  may  sometimes 
detect  the  movements  of  the  child  about  the  third  or  fourth  month,  at  others 
not  until  the  fifth  or  sixth,  and  in  other  instances  not  at  all  throughout  preg- 
nancy. Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  movements  of  the  child  have 
indi8puta])ly  existed,  they  are  not  always  to  be  perceived ;  hence  several 
examinations  should  he  resorted  to,  before  any  opinion  can  be  fairly  expressed 
from  their  absence.  The  best  mode  of  examining  the  abdomen  for  foetal 
movements  is  to  alloAv  the  hand  to  remain  at  rest  on  the  abdomen.  If  the 
patient  has  (iuickened  recently,  the  impulse  is  slight,  and  generally  at  only  one 
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^pot,  which,  however,  is  seldom  the  same.  Should  she  have  advanced  f  urtlier, 
then  the  movements  will  be  more  rolling,  and  the  parts  of  the  child  be  detected 
at  the  same  time.  In  making  these  examinations  a  diagnosis  may  be  facili- 
tated by  previously  immersing  the  hand  in  cold  water,  and  then  suddenly 
applying  it  to  the  abdomen.  When  the  movements  of  the  child  are  distinctly 
perceived  through  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  they  constitute  a  certain  sign  of 
pregnancy  ;  but  their  non-discovery  at  a  particular  time  is  no  proof  that  a 
woman  is  not  pregnant.  The  jury  of  matrons  probably  trust  entirely  to  this 
sign ;  hence  their  verdicts  commonly  turn  out  to  be  erroneous.  There  is  ano- 
ther source  of  fallacy  which  may  present  itself  when  an  artful  woman  is  desir- 
ous of  making  it  appear  that  she  is  pregnant — namely,  that  slie  may  simulate 
the  movements  of  a  child  by  a  peculiar  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Medical  practitioners  of  repute  have  been  deceived  for  a  time  by  this  artifice, 
.but  this  occurred  before  the  discovery  of  chloroform  or  the  stethoscope. 

Sounds  of  the  foetal  heart. — Another  sign  is  that  which  is  derived  from 
auscultation.  By  the  application  of  the  ear  or  a  stethoscope  to  the  abdomen, 
at  or  about  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  (rarely  earlier),  the  pulsations  of  the 
foetal  heart  may  be  recognized  and  coimted.  These  pulsations  are  not  syn- 
chronous with  those  in  the  arteries  of  the  mother ;  they  are  much  more  rapid, 
and  thus  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  them.  Their  frequency,  according  to  Dr. 
Hdpe,  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  stage  of  gestation,  being  160  at  the  fifth  and 
120  at  the  ninth  month.  Sometimes,  however,  the  foetal  pulse  may  descend 
to  80  or  even  60  beats  per  minute.  This  sign,  when  present  (like  the  foetal 
movements),  not  only  estabhshes  the  fact  of  pregnancy  beyond  all  dispute, 
but  shows  that  the  child  is  living.  The  soimd  of  the  foetal  heart  is,  however, 
not  always  perceptible :  when  the  child  is  dead,  of  coiu-se  it  will  not  be  met 
with ;  but  its  absence  is  no  proof  of  the  death  of  the  child,  because  the  hear- 
ing of  the  pulsations  by  an  examiner  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  position 
of  the  child'a  body,  the  quantity  of  liquor  amnii,  the  presence  of  disease,  and 
other  circumstances.  Thus  the  sotmds  may  be  distinctly  heard  at  one  time, 
and  not  at  another;  they  may  be  absent  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  and  then  will 
reappear :  so  that  although  their  presence  affords  the  strongest  affirmative 
evidence,  their  absence  furnishes  uncertain  negative  evidence;  and  several 
examinations  should  be  made  in  the  latter  case,  before  an  opinion  is  formed. 
The  earliest  time  at  which  the  pulsations  may  be  heard  has  been  stated  to  be 
about  the  fourth  month,  but  they  will  be  best  heard  after  the  sixth  month. 
The  reason  why  the  sounds  of  the  foetal  heart  are  not  always  perceived,  is 
owing  not  only  to  changes  in  the  position  of  the  child,  but  to  the  vibrations 
•having  to  traverse  the  liquor  amnii  and  the  soft  layers  of  the  skin  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  presence  of  much  fat  in  these  layers  intercepts  them.  The  point 
where  the  sounds  can  be  most  readily  perceived  is  in  the  centre  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  on 
either  side — perhaps  most  commonly  on  the  right.  When  clearly  detected 
they  furnish  an  unequivocal  sign  of  the  pregnant  state.  Besides  the  sounds 
of  the  foetal  heart,  there  are  other  sotmds  to  which  the  name  of  *  placental 
murmur'  or  uterine  sounds  has  been  given.  These  are  heard  from  an  earlier 
date,  i.e.  at  any  time  after  the  third  month.  As  they  may  occur  in  connection 
witli  fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus,  they  do  not  necessarily  indicate  pregnancy. 
(See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Druitt,  *Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  21, 
1860;  also  another  by  Dr.  Copeman,  of  Norwich,  *  Obstet.  Trans.'  1869, 
10,  62.) 

Kiestein  in  the  urine. — A  substance  called  Kiesfein,  or  Graridine,  has  been 
found  in  the  mine  of  pregnant  women.  It  appears  as  an  amorphous  iridescent 
l>ellicle  on  the  surface  of  the  urine  about  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been 
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voided.     This  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  satisfactor}''  indication  of  pregnancy, 
«iid  no  reliance  is  placed  on  it. 

In  reference  to  the  above  signs  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  motions  of 
the  child  or  sounds  of  the  heart  be  perceptible,  no  other  evidence  of  pr^;nancy 
need  be  sought  for.  The  mere  suppression  of  the  menses,  prominence  of  the 
abdomen,  and  fulness  of  the  breasts,  cannot  alone  establish  the  fact;  but 
"unless  the  morbid  causes  of  these  abnormal  states  of  the  system  be  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  obvious  to  the  examiner,  it  is  a  iair  presumption  that  the  woman 
lin  whom  they  are  observed,  is  probably  pregnant.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
doubt  exists  we  should  require  further  time  tQ  form  a  correct  opinion. 

Changes  in  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  utents. — The  signs  hitherto  mentioned 
•are  chiefly  relied  on  in  medical  practice ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
case  can  possibly  occiu*  in  civil  or  criminal  jurisprudence  in  which  it  will  not 
be  in  the  power  of  a  medical  witness  to  make  an  examination  of  the  woman. 
He  may  then  form  a  safe  judgment  from  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  and  from  the  sensation  imparted  to  the  finger  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  rounded  body  (like  the  foetus)  floating  in  a  liquid,  when  an  impulse 
is  given  to  the  uterus  from  below.  Up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, the  neck  of  the  uterus  may  be  commonly  felt  projecting  into  the  vagina ; 
it  is  of  its  usual  length,  hard  and  firm.  After  that  period,  the  uterus  rises 
into  the  pelvis,  and  the  neck  is  spread  out,  shorter  and  softer,  the  aperture 
increasing  in  size  and  becoming  rounder.  Towards  the  end  of  gestation  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  appears  to  be  lost,  becoming  like  a  thin  membrane,  and 
sometimes  no  aperture  can  be  felt. 

Alternate  relaxation  and  contraction  of  the  uterus. — This  is  a  very  important 
symptom,  when  present.  It  is  seldom  ^at  ^ve  or  ten  minutes  elapse  without 
its  being  perceptible  to  the  hand  resting  on  the  abdomen.  At  one  time  a  tumoTir 
is  plainly  defined,  more  or  less  firm,  and  resisting ;  in  a  short  time  this  becomes 
flal)by,  and  sometimes  not  to  be  foimd :  again  the  uterus  contracts,  and  the 
tumour  becomes  as  apparent  as  before.  This  is  a  condition  not  to  be  foimd 
in  any  other  than  a  uterus  distended  by  the  results  of  a  conception,  if  we  except 
a  i-are  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Tanner  (see  *  Signs  and  Diseases  of  Pregnancy,* 
p.  118).  But  as  similar  cases  would  be  attended  by  haemorrhage,  this  would 
belp  us  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pregnant  uterus.  The  above  phenomenon 
is  constant  and  commences  at  an  early  date.  (See  Dr.  J.  Bi-axton  Hicks' 
letters  to  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  in  *  Lancet,'  1863.)  Probably  it  is  to  be  felt 
AS  soon  as  the  uterus  is  capable  of  recognition  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
It  will  be  noted  tliat  the  foetus  can  be  more  clearly  distinguished  during  the 
uterine  relaxation. 

A  well-marked  test  of  pregnancy  is  the  motion  perceptible  to  the  finger  on 
giving  a  sudden  impulse  to  the  child  through  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Capuron 
calls  this  the  touchstone  in  the  distinction  of  the  pregnant  state :  without  it, 
lie  considers  a  medical  jurist  may  be  easily  deceived.  To  this  passive  motion 
of  a  child,  the  name  of  hallottement  is  given.  It  cannot  be  easily  determined 
before  the  fifth  or  sixth  month ;  but  after  the  latter  period,  especially  as 
pregnancy  becomes  advanced,  it  is  always  available.  In  the  French  schools, 
the  method  of  applying  the  toucher  and  hallottement  to  pregnant  females  is 
systematically  taught,  and  by  a  little  practice  it  may  be  easily  ac({uired.  This 
motion  to  the  child  can  also  l>e  given  through  the  abdomen,  by  external  bui- 
lottementy  in  tAvo  ways :  either  by  the  imtient  lying  on  her  side,  the  hand 
placed  on  the  most  depending  part  of  the  uterus,  or  by  placing  the  patient 
on  her  elbows  and  knees  :  the  uterus  will  then  fall  forwards,  the  child  also 
will  fall  in  contact  with  the  firont  wall  of  the  uterus,  and  its  presence  thus  be 
made  more  perceptible.  This  latter  mode  is  best  adapted  for  the  early  stages 
•of  pr^nancy. 
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If  we  find,  with  amenorrhoea  or  suppressed  menses,  a  tumour  distended  to 
the  size  to  be  expected  from  the  duration  of  that  amenorrhoca — if  the  tiunour 
be  more  or  less  central,  alternately  relaxing  and  contracting,  containing  an 
irregularly-shaped  body,  which  is  freely  moved  within,  and  also  self-moving, 
we  have  here  all  the  indications  of  a  living  foetus  :  and  if  we  add  to  these  the 
foetal  heart-soimds,  with  the  other  minor  symptoms,  we  have  a  condition  which, 
if  clearly  made  out,  must  be  considered  a  complete  proof  of  pregnancy.  Of 
course  we  have  certainty  when  the  foetal  heart-soimds  and  movements  are  well- 
marked  :  the  other  symptoms  may  justify  only  a  strong  suspicion. 

As  most  of  these  signs  refer*  to  an  advanced  stage,  a  witness  may  be  asked, 
what  are  the  unequivocal  indications  of  pregnancy  before  the  fifth  and  sixth 
months  ?     The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  little  moment  to  a  medical  jurist, 
since  he  is  rarely  required  to  give  an  opinion  under  these  circumstances.     In 
all  legal  cases,  when  pregnancy  is  alleged  or  suspected,  it  is  the  practice  for  a 
judge  or  magistrate,  on  a  representation  being  made  by  a  medical  witness,  to 
postpone  the  decision  one,  two,  or  three  months,  according  to  the  time  re- 
quired for  obtaining  certain  evidence.     The  evidence  will  consist  in  plainly  dis- 
tinguishing— 1.  A  rounded  body  floating  freely  in  a  tumour,  which  alternately 
relaxes  and  contracts ;  2.  The  movements  of  a  foetus ;  and  3.  The  soimds  of  the 
foetal  heart.    The  most  experienced  men  agree,  that  before  the  sixth  month j  the 
changes  in  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  uterus  are  of  themselves  too  uncertain 
to  enable  an  examiner  to  form  a  safe  opinion ;  and,  a  fortiori,  it  is  impressible 
to  trust  to  external  signs  alone.     Mr.  Whitehead  dissents  from  this  view,  and 
considers  that  a  specular  examination  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  not  only 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  mode  of  exploration,  but  that  it  will  enable 
a  i>erson  to  determine  with  certainty  the  existence  of  pregnancy  during  its 
earlier  stages — from  a  few  days  after  conception  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
fourth  month,  when  auscultation  first  becomes  available.     In  the  fourth  week 
the  lips  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  at  the  centre  of  their  margins  are  perma- 
nently separated  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  lines;  and  the  os  tinea;  (the 
apertiu-e)  itself,  which  was  before  a  mere  chink  with  parallel  boundaries,  forms 
an  elliptical  or  sometimes  rounded  aperture,  which  is  occupied  by  a  deposit  of 
transparent  gelatinous  mucus.     At  six  or  eight  weeks  it  is  decidedly  oval  or 
irregularly  circular,  with  a  puckered  or  indented  boimdary  having  a  relaxed  and 
lobulated  character.     The  whole  circumference  of  the  neck  is  enlarged,  and 
the  commissures  or  angles  of  the  mouth  are  obliterated.     The  mouth  continues 
of  this  irregular  form  throughout  the  whole  period  of  gestation ;  but  from  the 
time  of  quickening  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  the  progressive  changes 
are  not  so  marked  as  to  form  a  guide  for  determining  the  period  of  pregnancy. 
(*  On  Abortion,'  p.  204.)     This  condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  must 
not  be  confoimde<l  "with  its  menstrual  state  in  the  early  stages,  nor  with  a 
diseased  state  in  the  latter  stage  of  gestation. 

Feigned  pregnane^/. — Pregnancy  has  been  sometimes  feigned  or  simulated 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  charity,  of  obtaining  a  settlement  in  a  parish,  or 
of  compelling  marriage ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  an  im- 
postor may  be  easily  detected  by  a  well-informed  practitioner,  since  a  woman 
always  feigns  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  Although  she  may  state  that 
she  has  some  of  the  symptoms  depending  upon  pregnancy  (and,  imless  she  has 
already  borne  children,  i3ie  will  not  be  able  to  sustain  a  cross-examination 
even  respecting  these),  yet  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  simulate  witliout  detec- 
tion a  distension  of  the  abdomen  or  the  state  of  the  breasts.  If  she  submits  to 
an  examination,  the  imposition  must  be  detected  :  if  she  refuses,  the  inference 
will  be  that  she  is  an  impostor.  Women  have  been  known  to  possess  the 
power  of  giving  apparent  prominence  to  the  abdomen,  and  even  of  simulating 
&e  movements  of  a  child  by  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  muscles.     By  placmg 
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them  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the  abdomen  at  once  collapses,  and 
the  imposture  is  detected.  These  cases  of  spurious  pregnancy  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  hysteric  females.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Simpson,  *  Edin.  Month. 
Journ.'  1854,  9,  473.  See  also  *  Lancet,'  April  14,  1555,  p.  381 ;  April  28, 
1855,  p.  421) ;  and  May  20,  1855,  p.  533.)  Pregnancy  may  be  feigned  by  a 
woman  in  order  to  avoid  being  sent  by  a  magistrate's  order  to  a  distant  pansh, 
or  to  escape  the  punishment  of  hard  labour,  to  which  she  may  have  been  sen- 
tenced. If  in  the  latter  case  the  slightest  doubt  should  exist  whether  the  wo- 
man is  really  pregnant  or  not,  an  affirmative  opinion  should  be  given,  at  least 
for  a  time,  since  great  and  even  irreparable  mischief  might  result  by  taking 
an  opposite  coiu*se. 

In  civil  cases  of  feigned  pregnancy,  an  examination  should  always  be  insisted 
on,  or  the  rej)iitation  of  a  medical  man  may  suffer  by  his  forming  a  hasty  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  from  insufficient  data.  In  this  respect  the  case  of  Der 
vonald  v.  Hope  (Q.  B.,  December  1838)  is  of  some  interest.  A  medical  man 
having  given  an  opinion  that  a  female  patient  was  pregnant,  subsequently 
brought  an  action  against  her  for  medical  attendance.  It  tiu-ned  out,  however, 
that  she  was  not  pregnant,  and  that  there  were  no  satisfactory  medical  grounds 
upon  which  his  opinion  was  based.  The  plaintiff'  complained  of  having  been 
deceived  by  the  defendant  as  to  her  condition ;  but  it  is  obviously  in  the  power 
of  every  medical  man  to  prevent  such  a  deception  being  practised  on  him.  An 
external  examination  only  will  not  suffice  either  to  affirm  or  negative  the  all^a- 
tioB  of  pregnancy,  except  when  it  is  stated  to  be  far  advanced.  For  a  singular 
case  in  which,  on  a  charge  of  assault,  evidence  of  this  kind  was  tendered,  see 
*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3G,  i)p.  1083, 1169.  (On  the  fallacy  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy, 
and  the  simulation  of  this  state,  see  a  paper  by  M.  Tardieu,  *  Ann  d'Hyg.'  1845, 
2,429;  also  1840,  1,83.) 

De  ventre  inspiciendo, — One  of  the  cases  in  English  law,  in  which  pregnancy 
requires  to  be  verified,  is  of  a  civil  nature.  It  is  in  relation  to  the  Chancety 
writ  *  de  ventre  tnsptciendo.^  A  woman  may  assert  that  she  is  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death,  and  the  heir-at-law  may  sue  out  a  writ  to  require 
some  proof  of  her  alleged  pregnancy,  as  his  right  to  the  estate  of  which  the 
husband  died  possessed,  may  be  materially  affected  by  the  result.  Until  within 
a  recent  i)eriod  the  decision  of  the  question  of  pregnancy  was  left  to  twelve 
matrons  and  twelve  respectable  men,  according  to  the  strict  terms  of  the 
ancient  writ ;  but  in  some  late  cases  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  depart 
from  this  absurd  custom,  and  to  place  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  skilled  me- 
dical practitioners  or  obstetric  experts. 

In  May  1835  a  gentleman  named  Fox  died,  leaving  a  widow,  to  whom  he 
had  not  been  married  more  than  six  weeks.  By  his  will,  made  some  months 
before  his  death,  he  left  the  great  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  use  of  Ann 
Bakewell,  spinster,  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  so  long  ns  she  remained  sole 
and  unmarried  ;  and  after  her  decease  or  marriage,  to  one  John  Marston.  Soon 
afler  the  making  of  the  will  this  Ann  Bakewell  became  the  wife,  and  subse- 
c|uently  the  Avidow,  of  Mr.  Fox.  Notwithstanding  that  she  had  married  the 
testator  himself,  the  plaintiff  Marston  claimed  the  property  of  the  widow,  on 
the  groiuul  of  her  having  infringed  the  terms  of  the  will  by  her  marriage  with 
the  testator  !  She  ])leaded  pregnancy,  and  in  August  1835  the  >vrit '  de  ventre 
inspiciemlo '  was  sued  out  of  Chancery  by  Marston.  Some  discussion  took 
place  in  Court  on  the  question  whether  the  writ  should  be  issued  in  its  ori- 
ginal indelicate  form  or  not :  ue,  whether  the  female  should  undergo  exami- 
nation by  the  sheriff,  assisted  by  twelve  matrons  and  twelve  respectable 
men  !  The  widow  petitioned  the  Coiut  not  to  issue  the  writ,  and  put  in  an 
affidavit  from  her  ordinary  medical  attendant,  to  the  effect  that  she  was  preg- 
nant, and  too  weak  to  undergo  the  proposed  examination,    UltvtaaXfeVj  "^  ^^^ 
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ilecided  that  two  matrons,  with  a  medical  man  on  each  side,  should  visit  Mrs. 
Fox  once  a  fortnight  until  her  delivery.  There  was  no  doubt  of  her  preg- 
nancy, and  she  was  delivered  at  the  due  time,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  residuary  l^atee.  (See  *Med.  Graz.'  vol.  16,  p.  697  ;  vol.  17,  p.  101.) 
The  nature  of  this  judicial  examination  will  be  understood  by  quoting  the  terms 
of  the  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff;  *  In  propriil  persona  tun  accedas  ad  pni'- 
&tam  R  et  eam  coram  prtefatis  videri  et  diligenter  examiuari  et  tnictari  facias 
per  ubera  et  ventrem  omnibus  modis  quibus  melius  certiorari  poteris  utriim 
impregnata  sit  necne.'  {Register  Brevivm.)  There  can  of  course  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  forming  an  opinion  in  such  a  case,  provided  the  pregnancy  is  at  all 
advanced.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  singidar  that  in  the  present  day  any 
attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  the  feudal  customs  of  a  rude  and  barbarous 
age  to  the  determination  of  questions  which  belong  exclusively  to  an  advanced 
state  of  medical  science. 

Flea  ofpregnanci/  in  bar  of  execution, — The  second  case  in  which  pregnancy 
Tequires  to  be  verified,  in  English  law,  is  in  relation  to  criminal  jurisprudence. 
-When  a  woman  is  capitally  convicted,  she  may  plead  pregnancy  in  bar  of  exe- 
cution.    The  judge  will  then  direct  a  jury  of  twelve  married  women  *  de  cir- 
cutnstantibuSy*  to  be  empannelled,  and  sworn  to  try,  in  the  words  of  the  law, 
*  whether  the  prisoner  be  with  child,  of  a  quick  child  or  not.'    If  they  find  her 
qiiick  with  child,  she  is  respited  :  otherwise  the  sentence  ^vill  take  effect.    In 
-admitting  the  humanity  of  the  principle  by  which  a  pr^nant  woman  is  resj)ited 
imtil  after  her  delivery,  there  are  two  serious  objections  to  the  practice  of  the 
conmion  law,  whereby  it  is  made  to  fall  short  of  what,  in  a  civilized  country, 
4K)ciety  has  a  right  to  expect  from  it :  these  are — Ist,  that  the  question  of  preg- 
nancy is  allowed  to  be  determined  by  a  jury  of  ignorant  women  accidentally 
present  in  Court ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  respite  is  made  to  depend,  not  upon  proof 
of  pr^nancy,  but  upon  the  fact  of  a  woman  having  quickened  !  This  sign  of 
'the  pr^nant  state  has  been  known  to  occur  so  early  as  the  third,  and  so  late 
as  the  sixth  month ;  some  women  have  even  reached  the  seventh  month  without 
observing  it ;  hence,  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  under  these  circiun- 
stances  would  be  a  matter  of  accident  (antey  p.  149).    Quickening  is  a  sign  not 
easily  established,  except  by  extorting  a  confession  from  the  female,  as  by 
makmg  her  give  evidence  against  herself ;  and  this  is  the  only  possible  way  in 
which,  in  a  doubtful  case,  the  question  could  be  determined  by  a  jury  of  ma- 
trons.    They  commonly  trust  to  feeling  externally  the  movements  of  a  foetus, 
but  this  is  at  all  times  a  purely  accidental  circumstance,  and  they  may  not  be 
perceptibleatthe  time  of  the  examination.  It  must  be  obvious,  on  the  least  reflec- 
tion, that  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  English  law  to  determine  such  a  question 
are  bad,  and  are  quite  unfitted  for  the  present  state  of  society.  Several  modem 
cases  show  that  a  jury  of  matrons  may  be  easily  deceived  with  respect  to  this 
sign  of  pregnancy.     In  Bex  v.  Wright  (Norwich  Lent  Assizes,  1832)  the  pri- 
soner was  found  guilty  of  the  miuxier  of  her  husband  by  poison.  She  jileaded 
-  pregnancy  in  bju-  of  execution.     The  judge  empannelled  a  jiuy  of  matrons ; 
and  they,  after  a  form  of  examination  had  been  gone  through,  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  *  not  quick  with  child.'     The  woman  would  have  been  executed  had 
not  several  medical  practitioners  of  Norwich  represented  to  the  judge  that  the 
method  taken  to  determine  pregnancy  and  quickening  was  so  unsatisfactory 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  it.     The  prisoner  was  then  examined  by 
some  medical  men,  and  was  found  to  have  passed  the  usual  pericxi  of  quick- 
ening !     The  judge  respited  the  prisoner,  and  the  correctness  of  the  medical 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  woman  being  delivered,  within  four  months  after- 
wards, of  a  healthy  full-grown  child.     (See  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  12,  p.  22.)     In 
a  case  tried  in  March  1838,  a  woman  was  convicted  of  murder,  and  pleaded 
pn^gjiancjr,  A  medical  opinion  was  here  required.  The  pregnancy,  if  it  existed, 
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liad  so  little  advanced  that  tlie  practitioner  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
report :  and  the  judge  respited  the  prisoner  for  a  month,  in  order  that  the  wit- 
ness might  have  full  opportimity  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Still  the  jury  of  ma- 
trons is  occasionally  resorted  to.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Westwood  (Staf- 
ford Winter  Assizes,  1843),  the  matrons  were  siunmoned  to  examine  a  woman 
capitally  convicted,  and  tliey  negatived  the  plea  !  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that,  although  in  so  many  cases  the  matrons  have  given  a  wrong  verdict,  and 
that  in  no  instance  can  they  give  a  right  one  except  as  a  matter  of  pure  con- 
jecture, this  antiquated  practice  still  continues.  It  was  revived  at  the  Centi-al 
Criminal  Court  in  1847.  {Reg*  v.  Hunt,  September  1847.)  This  woman  was 
convicted  of  murder :  she  pleaded  pregnancy,  and  the  matrons  were  empan- 
nelled  and  directed  to  use  *  their  best  skill '  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner 
*  was  big  with  a  quick  child  or  not.'  It  was  left  to  their  option  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a  surgeon.  In  half  an  hour  they  returned  a  verdict  *  that  she  had 
not  a  living  child  within  her.'  The  law  was  directed  to  take  its  course ;  and 
the  woman  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  He  directed  that  the  prisoner  should  be  examined  by  competent  me- 
dical men,  who  ascertained  that  she  was  really  pregnant,  and-  had  actually 
passed  that  stage  at  which  quickening  is  most  commonly  perceived.  She  was 
tlierefore  respited,  and  the  error  in  the  verdict  of  the  matrons  was  clearly 
proved  by  the  birth  of  a  child  on  the  28th  December  ! 

The  case  of  Christiana  Edmunds,  a  single  woman,  convicted  of  murder  by 
poisoning  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  1871,  furnishes  another  recent 
instance  of  the  application  of  the  ancient  custom.  The  plea  was  here  raised 
iipparently  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  temporary  respite.  The  jury  of  women 
de  circumstantihus  were  taken  as  usual  from  the  body  of  the  Court,  but  they 
could  come  to  no  conclusion  without  the  aid  of  a  mediciil  man.  This  was 
allowed  by  Martin,  B.,  and  the  result  was  that  the  plea  was  negatived.  A  similar 
course  was  taken  in  the  case  of  Rachel  Bushy,  Durham  Summer  Assizes, 
1871.  But  if  a  female  jury  so  selected  cannot  act  without  medical  aid,  the 
summoning  of  them  is  superfluous:  the  medical  opinion  should  be  taken  inde- 
pendently of  Ihenu  So  long  as  a  medical  man  is  associated  with  the  jury  of 
matrons  their  verdict  will  be  based  on  reasonable  grounds. 

The  value  of  the  opinion  of  a  jury  of  matrons  upon  such  matters,  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  facts.  The  late  Dr.  Keid  records  the  case  of  an 
expert  midwife  who,  when  examined  in  the  celebrated  Gardner  Peerage  cause> 
deposed  *  that  she  had  herself  once  gone  ten  months  with  child — that  she  was 
always  right  in  her  calculations — that  she  always  fainted  away  at  quickening, 
itc,  so  that  she  could  never  be  deceived.'  Some  time  after  the  trial  she  applied 
to  Dr.  Keid,  convinced  on  such  grounds  that  she  was  seven  months  pregnant ; 
but,  on  examination,  Dr.  Keid  foimd  that  there  was  no  pregnancy  at  all ! 

There  seems  to  be  no  imiform  rule  of  practice  in  such  cases.  In  Reg,  v. 
Featherstone  (Chester  Autumn  Assizes,  1854),  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  her  child,  and  a  plea  of  pregnancy  was  put  in  by  her  coimscl.  A 
jury  of  matrons,  taken  from  women  present  in  Court,  was  empannelled  and 
sworn  to  try  whether  she  was  quick  with  child,  &c.  iVfter  an  examination  ol* 
the  prisoner,  the  jury,  by  their  forewoman,  said  : — *  The  prisoner  is  not  quick 
with  child — she  is  not  in  the  family -way.'  In  Reg,  v.  Weeks  (Exeter  Lent 
Assizes,  185G)  this  plea  was  urged  in  stay  of  execution  on  a  capital  conviction 
for  murder.  A  jury  of  matrons  was  sworn  in  the  usual  way  to  inquire  into 
the  fact,  and  *  two  doctors '  were  sworn  to  examine  the  prisoner  and  give  evi- 
dence before  the  jury  of  matrons.  After  a  short  time  they  found  that  the 
j>risoner  was  i)regnant,  and  sentence  was  respited  imtil  after  delivery.  In  Reg, 
v.  Cox  (Diuham  Winter  Assizes,  1862),  before  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  this  vene- 
rable institution  was  again  appealed  to  in  aid  of  the  crimiual  \»w.     K  \>Mr^  'cJL 
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matrons  pronounced  the  prisoner  to  be  quick  with  child,  and  sentence  of  deatli 
was  respited.  When  they  find  in  the  afinnative  a  mistake  is  of  no  importance. 

It  is  imnecessaiy  in  the  present  day  to  discuss  the  qiiestion,  whether,  until 
the  period  of  quickening,  the  child  is  or  is  not  *  pars  viscerum  matrisJ'  The 
vulgar  opinion  is,  that  the  foetus  only  receives  life  when  the  woman  quickens  ; 
but  the  law  should  not  base  its  decisions  in  reference  to  capital  punishment 
upon  vulgar  opinions.  As  oviun,  embryo,  or  foDtus,  the  contents  of  the  uterus 
are  as  much  endowed  with  special  and  independent  vitality  in  the  earlier  as 
in  the  later  periods  of  gestation.  It  is,  then,  absurd  to  fix  upon  an  accidental 
and  tmcertain  symptom,  occasionally  felt  by  a  pregnant  woman,  as  the  point 
at  which  clemency  may  be  shown.  The  lire  proof  of  pregnancy^  as  in  the 
law  of  France  (Art.  27  of  the  Penal  Code),  should  be  sufficient  to  authorize  a 
suspension  of  the  sentence.  The  doctrine  of  quickening  has  been  abandoned 
in  relation  to  the  law  of  criminal  abortion ;  and  there  is  still  greater  reason  for 
its  inmiediate  abolition  in  reference  to  pregnant  females  capitally  convictc<l. 

This  change  would,  however,  be  attended  with  but  little  benefit  if  the  decision 
of  the  question  of  pregnancy  were  still  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  *"  matrons/ 
The  record  of  tlieir  mistakes  sufficiently  establishes  the  correctness  of  this 
view ;  for  if  they  are  unable  to  recognize  the  pregnant  stat-e  at  the  fifth  months 
and  if,  as  experts,  they  are  liable  to  be  deceived  about  their  own  condition,  they 
cannot  fidl  to  be  mistaken  in  their  opinions  at  earlier  periods  in  examining^ 
other  women.  It  is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  when  married 
women  advanced  in  pregnancy  are  themselves  continually  deceived,  and  are 
obliged  to  consult  medical  men  respecting  their  condition,  they  should  be  spe- 
cially selected  by  the  law  as  the  persons  best  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
upon  the  pregnancy  of  a  woman,  in  a  case  involving  the  infliction  of  capitjil 
punishment.  It  would  be  considered  inhiunan  to  execute  knowingly  a  j^reg- 
nant  woman,  but  the  imputation  of  inhumanity  is  not  the  less  deserved  by  a 
custom  which  virtually  leaves  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent persons,  who  may  be  accidentally  present  at  a  criminal  trial !  The 
Americans  are  certainly  in  advance  of  us  in  their  legislation  on  this  subject. 
Thus,  by  the  revised  statutes  of  New  York,  when  pregnancy  is  pleaded  in  l^ar 
of  execution,  it  is  enacted  that  the  sheriff  shall  summon  a  jury  of  six  physicians, 
and  shall  give  notice  to  the  district  attorney,  who  shall  have  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses. 

These  are,  I  believe,  the  only  two  cases  in  which  pregnancy  has  any  direct 
relation  to  medical  jurisprudence ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  respect  to 
them,  the  law  of  England  has  expressly  provided  that  they  should  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  non-medical  persons  !  The  following  conclusions  may  therefore 
be  drawn  : — 1.  That  the  cjises  in  which  the  signs  of  pregnancy  become  a  sub- 
ject of  legal  incjuiry  in  England  are  rare.  2.  That  there  is  no  case,  in  English 
law,  in  which  a  medical  man  will  not  have  an  opportunity  of  peribrming  an 
examination  per  vaginavi,  3.  That  a  medical  opinion  is  never  required  by 
English  law-authorities,  imtil  tlie  pregnancy  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  ita 
detection  certain.  Hence  discussions  concerning  areola?,  the  condition  of  the 
breasts,  <S:c.,  are,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  unnecessary  to  a  medical  jurist. 
By  these  remarks  I  do  not  intend  to  imdervalue  the  importance  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy  to  a  medical  practitioner.  Cases  which 
may  never  come  l>ef ore  a  Court  of  law  will  be  referred  to  him,  and  the  serious 
moral  injiu^  which  he  may  inflict  on  an  innocent  woman  by  inaccuracy  should 
make  him  scrupulously  cautious  in  expressing  an  opinion.  The  case  of  Ladi/ 
Flora  Hastings  furnishes  a  sad  illustration  of  the  effects  of  such  a  medical 
error.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  profitably  consult  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Nelson.  (*  Lancet,'  Nov.  22, 1851,  p.  485.)  On  other  occasions  his  own  repu- 
tation  may  anffer  by  a  mistake  of  this  kind.  A  married  lady  in  Scotland,  who 
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liad  not  had  a  child  for  a  long  period,  thoiight  that  she  had  become  pvegnant, 
.and  consulted  the  chief  physician  in  the  place,  a  man  of  skill  and  experience 
(now  deceased).  He  saw  this  lady  several  times,  and  had  every  opportunity 
of  examining  her  condition.  He  gave  a  decided  opinion  that  slie  was  nonpreg- 
nant. The  lady,  however,  made  her  preparations,  and  one  night,  not  long 
after  the  medical  opinion  had  been  formally  given,  the  physician  ^vas  sent  for 
to  aid  in  the  delivery  ! 

Concealment  of  pt'egnancff. — By  the  law  of  Scotland,  if  a  woman  conceals 
"her  pr^nancy  during  the  whole  i)eriod  thereof,  and  if  the  child  of  which  she 
was  pregnant  be  found  dead,  or  is  amissing,  she  is  guilty  of  an  offence,  and 
is  liable  to  prosecution.  Evidence  is  sometimes  given  as  to  outward  appear- 
ances indicative  of  pregnancy ;  but  in  the  main,  proof  of  a  woman  having  been 
pregnant  and  that  which  is  relied  on  for  conviction,  is  clear  and  distinct  evi- 
-dence  of  the  actual  delivery  of  a  child.  This  is  generally  furnished  by  medi- 
cal witnesses.  The  Scotch  law,  by  making  the  cunc«ilment  of  pregnancy, 
under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  an  offence,  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
-ciple  that  every  pregnant  woman  is  bound  to  make  preparations  for  the  safe 
delivery  of  a  child ;  and  it  is  therefore  assiuned  that  if  a  child  is  bom  clan- 
•destinely,  without  preparation,  and  is  found  dead  or  is  amissing,  its  death  is 
-owing  to  the  want  of  such  preparation. 

Impregnation  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness, — It  was  formerly  a  question 
^vhether  a  woman  could  become  pregnant  without  her  knowledge.  This  may  un- 
<loubtedly  happen,  when  intercourse  has  taken  place  during  profound  sleep 
(lethargy,  vol.  1,  p.  45),  or  when  a  woman  has  been  thrown  into  this  state  by 
narcotic  drugs  or  vapours.    But  it  is  difficult  to  admit  tliat  any  woman  should 
remain  pr^nant  up  to  the  time  of  her  delivery,  without  being  conscious  of 
her  condition,  if  the  intercourse  took  place  during  the  waking  state.  A  woman 
endowed  with  ordinary  intellect  could  not  avoid  suspecting  her  condition  after 
the  foiu*th  or  fifth  month :  and  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  her  to 
«eek  advice  whereby  the  fact  would  become  known  to  her.     When  a  woman 
is  impregnated  in  a  lethargic  state,  it  is  unlikely  that  she  should  go  beyond  the 
sixth  month  without  being  fully  aware  of  her  pr^^nancy,  and  if  her  motives 
^were  innocent  she  would  undoubtedly  make  some  communication  to  her  friends. 
Capuron  mentions  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  fact  of  pregnancy  was  first 
ascertained  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  by  the  woman  having  complained 
to  one  of  her  sisters  of  a  strange  sensation  which  she  experienced  in  the  lower 
part  of  her  abdomen.    (*  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouchemens,'  p.  8G.)   In  a  case  re- 
lated by  the  late  Mr.  Skey,  a  young  woman  who  had  had  intei-course  knowingly 
was  supposed  not  to  have  been  aware  of  her  pregnancy  until  the  seventh  month ; 
but  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  guilty  of  deception.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 
Sd,  p.  212.)  There  are  generally,  in  these  cases,  strong  motives  for  falsehood; 
hence  such  stories  require  close  investigation  before  they  are  allowed  to  influ- 
ence the  opinion  of  a  practitioner.  A  case  occurred  in  September  1857,  in  which 
a  woman,  a;t.  22,  described  as  modest  and  decorous  in  her  behaviour,  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  asserted  that  she  had  not  consciously 
had  connection  with  anyone,  although  ^e  specified  a  date  at  which  she  remem- 
bered she  had  lost  her  consciousness — at  which  date  intercourse  might  have 
been  had !    On  being  questioned,  she  denied  that  she  had  had  at  any  time  any 
soreness  or  pain  in  her  private  parts.     Although  there  may  be  unconscious  in- 
tercourse and  pregnancy,  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  case  of  a  virgin,  there 
shoiild  be  such  intercourse  without  the  production  of  pain,  soreness,  or  lacera- 
tion ;  and  these  symptoms,  if  not  perceived  at  the  time,  sliould  be  felt  subse- 
quently and  create  a  suspicion,  if  not  an  actual  knowledge,  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. This  rendered  the  accoimt  which  the  woman  gave  wholly  improbable* 
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The  fact  that  she  was  able  to  fix  a  date  for  her  unconsciousness,  with  an  accu- 
racy in  accordance  with  her  condition,  was  also  a  suspicious  circumstance. 

Unconscious  pregnancy. — It  is  quite  possible  that  women  who  are  living  in 
connubial  intercourse  may  become  pr^nant  without  being  conscious  of  it. 
Dr.  RUttel  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman,  aet.  41,  who  had  been  married  up- 
wards of  sixteen  years,  and  who,  while  returning  from  a  neighbouring  village, 
was  suddenly  delivered  of  her  first  child,  when  she  had  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore been  complaining  that  she  was  not  likely  to  have  any  children.     Tlie 
child  was  bom  living  and  mature.  (Hencke,  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  2()4.) 
Mr.  Long  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  married  woman,  tet.  24,  subject  to  irre- 
gular menstruation,  consulted  him  for  an  attack  of  spasms.     On  his  arrival, 
he  foimd  that  she  had  suddenly  given  birth  to  a  seven-months  child.    Neither 
her  husband  nor  herself  had  the  slightest  idea  that  she  was  pregnant.     She 
had  notic^  that  she  had  become  somewhat  stout,  and  that  her  breasts  were 
more  full  than  natural.    She  attributed  her  condition  to  improved  health,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge  was  set  down  to  some  accidental  cause. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Grazette,'  June  13, 1857,  592.     See  also  a  case  at  full  term 
by  Dr.  Tanner,  *  Obstet.  Trans.'  vol.  4,  p.  113.)     I  am  indebted  to  a  distin- 
guished judge,  the  late  Sir  John  Hope,  for  the  following  fact  in  reference  t4i  un- 
conscious pregnancy  : — A  married  lady,  who  had  not  had  a  child  for  a  i^eriod 
of  nineteen  years,  found  herself,  as  she  thought,  getting  imusually  stout.    She 
was  moving  about  with  her  family  to  difierent  places.   At  last  her  size  alarmed 
her,  and  she  thought  she  was  suffering  from  dropsy ;  she  consulted  a  physician, 
who  informed  her  that  she  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy.    She  treated 
this  opinion  with  great  contempt.    In  travelling  with  her  daughter,  they  arrived 
at  a  miserable  inn  :  on  the  night  of  their  arrival,  this  lady  was  seized  with  the 
pains  of  labour,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child.  She  had  made  no  preparation  for 
the  birth,  and,  up  to  the  moment  when  she  was  seized  with  labour-pains,  she  had 
not,  with  all  her  former  experience,  the  slightest  idea  that  she  was  pregnant. 
(For  other  cases  in  which  married  women  have  had  no  consciousness  of  preg- 
nancy, see  *  Lancet,'  Jime  16,  1860,  909,  and  June  30, 1860,  643.)  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  important  in  reference  to  allied  imconscious  delivery  in  tlie 
cases  of  women  charged  with  infanticide.     At  the  same  lime,  many  of  the 
cases  in  which  there  are  motives  for  pleading  imconscious  intercourse  or  preg- 
nancy require  close  examination  :  they  will  frequently  be  found  to  be  quite 
unworthy  of  belief. 

Pregnancy  in  the  dead, — There  is  no  special  case  in  law  wherein  the  fact 
of  pregnancy  requires  to  be  verified  after  the  death  of  a  woman ;  but  an  exa- 
mination may  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  identity  of  a  body,  or 
to  rescue  the  reputation  of  a  woman  from  a  charge  of  unchastity.  The  dis- 
covery of  an  embryo  or  foetus  with  its  luembranes  in  the  uterus  would  of 
course  at  once  solve  the  question,  when  the  necessity  for  an  examination  oc- 
curred ;  and  the  practitioner  will  remember  that,  even  supposing  many  years 
to  have  elapsed  since  interment,  and  the  body  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  ske- 
leton, still  if  the  foetus  had  reached  the  period  at  which  ossification  takes  place,. 
traces  of  its  bones  will  be  found  amidst  the  bones  of  the  woman.  In  exa- 
mining the  body  of  a  woman  long  after  death,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  she  was  or  was  not  pregnant  at  the  time  of  death,  it  may  be  proper 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  unimpregnated  uterus  undergoes  decomposition 
much  more  slowly  than  other  soft  organsl  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had' 
been  missing  for  a  period  of  nine  months, — whose  body  was  found  in  the  soil 
of  a  privy,  so  decomposed  that  the  bones  separated  from  the  soft  parts, — the 
uterus  was  of  a  reddish  colour,  hard  when  felt,  and  its  substance  was  firm 
when  cut.  The  &ct  was  of  importance.  It  was  alleged  that  the  deceased  was 
pregnant  by  a  joung  man,  and  that  in .  order  to  conceal  her  condition  he  had 
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murdered  her.  From  the  state  of  the  uterus,  Casper  was  able  to  affirm  that 
this  organ  was  in  its  virgin  condition,  and  that  the  deceased  was  not  pregnant 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  On  this  representation  the  accused  was  liberated. 
(*  Ger.  Leich.-Oeffh/  vol.  1,  p.  93.)  In  examining  bodies  many  months  after 
interment,  and  in  one  case  upwards  of  a  year,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find, 
that  while  other  soft  organs  were  decomposed,  the  uterus  had  scarcely  under- 
gone any  change  :  its  substance  was  still  firm  and  hard.  It  may  happen  that 
the  appearances  in  the  uterus  are  sufficient  to  create  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  woman  had  been  pregnant,  but  the  ovum,  embryo,  or  foetus  may  have 
been  expelled  :  in  this  case  several  medico-legal  questions  will  arise  in  refer-^ 
ence  to  delivery. 
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Deli\t.ry  is  a  subject  which  much  more  frequently  requires  medico-l^al  in- 
tervention than  pregnancy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  concealment 
of  birth,  the  crimes  of  abortion  and  infanticide,  with  questions  relative  to 
supposititious  children,  are  closely  dependent  on  the  proof  of  parturition. 
This  subject  will  admit  of  being  considered  under  two  heads : — 1.  As  it  re- 
lates to  delivery  in  the  living'^ — 2.  As  it  relates  to  delivery  in  the  dead.  In. 
imdertaking  the  investigation,  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  ascertain,  either  from 
the  woman  herself  or  from  those  around  her,  whether  there  was  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  she  had  been  pregnant.  If  we  can  acquire  any  knowledge  on  this 
point  it  will  materially  facilitate  our  inquiry  ;  but  this  is  not  always  possible. 
It  has  generally  happened,  that  previous  pregnancy  has  been  so  concealed  that 
few  who  saw  the  woman  suspected  her  condition :  then  again,  as  the  admission 
of  her  delivery  may  be  the  strongest  proof  of  her  criminality,  she  will  per- 
liaps  resolutely  deny  it ;  and  a  medical  practitioner  has  no  right  to  extort  thia 
admission  from  her.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  medical  witness  must 
often  be  prepared  to  prove  the  fact  of  delivery,  against  a  woman  who  is  cri- 
minally charged. 

Delivery  in  the  living.  Concealed  delivery, — The  signs  of  delivery  in  a 
living  woman  vary  materially  according  to  the  time  at  which  this  event  haa 
taken  place.  In  common  language,  if  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  expelled 
before  the  sixth  month,  the  woman  is  said  to  miscarry,  or  to  have  an  abortion : 
if  after  the  sixth  month,  she  is  said  to  have  a  premature  labour.  The  law  does 
not  admit  any  such  distinction  :  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum,  foetus,  or  child  by 
criminal  violence,  at  any  period  of  utero-gestation,  is  regarded  as  a  miscarriage 
or  abortion.  It  Avill  therefore  be  proper,  in  treating  this  subject,  to  commence 
with  the  earliest  period  at  which  the  contents  of  the  uterus  may  be  expelled, 
and  to  make  no  artificial  distinction  between  the  signs  of  abortion  and  deli- 
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Tery.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  ogns  of  delivery  are  indistinct  in 
proportion  to  the  immaturity  of  the  ovum.  Thus,  when  it  takes  place  at  tlie 
second  or  third  month,  there  are  scarcely  any  proofs  which  can  be  derived 
from  an  examination  of  the  woman.  All  the  ordinary  signs  of  delivery  at  the 
full  period  will  be  absent, — the  development  of  the  embryo  not  having  been 
sufficient  to  cause  any  prominence  in  the  alxiomen,  or  to  give  i-ise  to  tliose 
changes  in  the  system  which  take  place  previously  to  the  birth  of  a  mature 
child :  e,g,  enlargement  of  the  breasts  and  dilatation  of  the  moutli  of  the  ute- 
rus. Abortion  at  this  period  (the  second  or  third  month)  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  blood,  which  may  manifest  itself  by  its  effects  on  the  Ixxlv. 
This,  however,  can  only  give  rise  to  a  suspicion.  At  a  later  period  of  gesta- 
tion there  may  be  a  discharge  resembling  the  lochia,  and  the  moutli  of  the 
uterus  may  be  found  enlarged  and  soft ;  but  from  the  small  size  of  the  foetus 
the  outlet  will  present  rio  positive  evidence  of  delivery.  The  quantity  of  bUxxl 
lost  may  be  greater,  and  may  have  a  more  decided  effect  on  the  systcni.  Of 
course,  if  the  ovum,  foetus,  or  any  of  its  membranes  be  found,  then  the  pre- 
sumption of  abortion  will  be  strongly  supported :  but  women  who  designedly 
conceal  their  condition  will  commonly  take  effectual  means  to  prevent  the 
examiner  from  obtaining  evidence  of  this  kind. 

These  remarks  relative  to  the  state  of  the  woman  apply  to  an  examination 
made  recently  after  abortion.  If  any  delay  has  taken  place  (and  this  is  a  common 
occurrence),  even  the  ambiguous  signs  which  have  been  mentioned  will  sj)eedily 
disappear ;  so  that  after  a  period,  which  is  short  in  proportion  to  the  earliness 
of  the  expulsion,  no  traces  whatever  will  be  discovered.  Dr.  Montgomery 
met  with  a  case  in  which  abortion  took  place,  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
blood,  at  the  close  of  the  second  month.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards, 
the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus  were  almost  completely  restored  to  their 
natiu^l  state.  The  vagina  and  external  jiarts  were  hwdly  if  at  all  dilated,  and 
very  little  relaxed ;  the  breasts  exhibited  imperfectly  the  appearances  Avhich 
accompany  pr^nancy,  the  ordinary  sympathetic  symptoms  of  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  absent.  (*  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.'  504 ;  also  Devergie,  vol.  1,  p.  083.)  In 
such  a  case  as  this, — and  for  such  cases  a  medical  jurist  must  be  prepared, — 
scarcely  a  presumption  could  have  been  entertained  of  the  fact  of  delivery. 
After  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  in  the  greater  number  of  these  early 
cases,  we  may  expect  to  find,  from  a  personal  examination  of  the  woman,  no 
proofs  whatever  of  abortion. 

In  order  to  determine  the  signs  of  a  *  miscarriage,'  as  it  is  termed  by  our 
law,  at  an  advanced  period  of  gestation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  those 
which  are  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  delivery  at  the  full  period.  In 
these  cases  there  will  be  only  a  difference  in  degree ;  the  signs  being  more 
numerous  and  more  clearly  marked  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  the  period 
at  which  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  expelled.  The  signs  of  deliver}'  may 
be  enumerated  in  the  following  order : — 

Signs  of  recent  delivery  in  the  living, — The  woman  is  weak,  the  counte- 
nance pale,  the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  livid  areolce,  and  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  general  indisposition.  Any  severe  illness  may,  however,  give  rise  to 
similar  symptoms.  Their  sudden  occurrence,  from  a  state  of  previously 
good  health,  especially  when  pregnancy  is  known  or  suspected,  will  cre- 
ate a  strong  suspicion.  The  breasts  are  full,  especially  about  the  third  or 
fourth  day ;  tlie  nipples  are  enlarged,  and  the  areola?  around  them  present  all 
the  characters  of  advanced  pregnancy.  If  the  appearances  described  are  not 
well  marked  at  the  first  examination,  they  may  be  seen  at  a  later  period ;  and 
in  a  doubtful  case,  when  the  embryo  or  foetus  is  not  forthcoming,  a  second 
examination  should  be  made  l)eforc  a  final  opinion  is  given. 

J.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  relaxed,  sometimes  thrown  into  folds :  the 
cuticle  interrupted  bjr  iight-coloured  broken  streaks,  passing  especially  from 
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the  groin  and  piibes  towards  the  navel,  which  is  more  or  less  stretched  and  al- 
tered in  ai)pearance.  Any  disease  which  has  caused  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men may  give  rise  to  a  similar  appearance  in  the  skin,  so  that  when  taken 
:alone  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  these  lines  or  streaks  as  proofs  of 
delivery.  The  round  form  of  the  enlarged  and  semi-contracted  uterus  may 
be  felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  generally  lying  towards  one  or  the 
other  side.  The  apparent  size  of  this  organ  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  contracted,  and  therefore  greatly  upon  the  time  at  which  an  ex- 
amination is  made.  Dr.  Montgomery  has  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  dark 
line  extending  from  the  pubes  to  the  navel,  with  a  dark  areola  aroimd  the 
latter,  in  cases  of  recent  deUvery ;  but  he  has  found  this  line  to  exist  indepen- 
<lently  of  pregnancy  and  delivery — in  one  case  in  a  girl  aged  10,  and  in  an- 
other instance  in  a  lady  labouring  under  an  ovarian  tumour. 

2.  The  organs  of  generation  will  be  found  externally  swollen,  contused,  or 
even  lacerated,  with  clots  of  blood  about  them.  The  outlet  is  much  dilated ; 
the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  considerably  open,  and  its  margia  considerably  re- 
laxed. The  body  of  this  organ  will  be  found  from  two  to  four  times  the  size 
•of  the  imimpregnated  state.  It  occasionally  liappens  that  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  is  lacerated  on  one  side  diuring  the  passage  of  the  head  in  primipara} ; 
should  this  be  found,  or  a  cicatrix,  it  will  assist  in  proving  delivery. 

.*>.  Hie  presence  of  the  lochia  (Xox«c,  child-birth). — This  is  a  discharge  from 
the  vagina,  at  first  of  a  sero-sanguineous  liquid,  but  it  afterwards  appears  as 
::i  bro^m  or  green-coloured  serum.  It  commences  soon  after  delivery,  and  con- 
tinues from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  or  even  longer  :  it  may  be  absent  after  tlie 
third  day.  This  discharge  has  ko  peculiar  an  odour  tliat  some  have  regarded  this 
alone  as  furnishing  strong  evidence  of  recent  delivery. 

The  signs  which  have  been  enumerated  are  found  only  when  no  delay  has 
taken  place  in  making  the  examination,  and  the  woman  has  been  receiitly  de- 
livered. In  some  strong  and  vigorous  women  the  body  resumes  its  natural 
state  within  a  few  days,  and  the  traces  of  parturition  may  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared or  have  become  so  ambiguous  as  to  furnish  no  satisfactory  evidence. 
In  others,  again,  proofs  of  delivery  will  be  obtainable  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  afterwards.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
say,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  dat/s,  that  delivery  has  certainly  taken  place, 
the  signs  having  commonly  by  that  time  disai)peared.  In  all  cases  the  earlier 
the  period  at  which  an  examination  is  made,  the  more  satisfactory  vriW  be  the 
-evidence  obtained.  Dr.  Montgomery  once  examined  a  \yonmn,  Jive  da i/s  after 
delivery  at  the  full  time,  and  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  degree  to 
which  the  parts  had  been  restored  to  their  ordinary  condition,  especially  the 
mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  hardly  differed  from  their  natural  and 
imimpregnated  form.  (*  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.*  loc.  cit.)  Tliis  inquiry  becomes  of 
considerable  importance  in  a  case  of  alleged  child-murder.  When  the  body 
of  a  child  is  not  found  until  after  two  or  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  its 
birth,  and  the  suspected  woman  denies  that  she  has  been  delivered  of  a  child, 
she  will  pro])al)ly  not  deny  her  pregnancy,  but  may  assert  that  she  has  had  an 
abortion  at  an  early  period.  (See  a  case  by  Dr.  Walther  of  Labiau  in  Casper's 
*  Vierteljahrsschvift,'  Oct.  1803,  p.  275.)  In  cases  of  abortion  at  an  early  period 
the  j>lacenta  is  not  always  discharged  at  the  time.  (*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
March  12,  1859.)  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  discharges  might  re- 
veal placental  or  chorionic  structures. 

Signs  of  delivery  at  a  remote  period, — A  question  may  arise  Avhether  it  is 
in  the  power  of  a  medlbal  practitioner  to  determine  the  j)eriod  at  which  deli- 
very took  place,  i.e,  how  long  a  time  has  elapsed.  This  becomes  necessary 
when,  in  cases  of  concealed  birth,  abortion,  or  infimticide  (some  time  after 
suspected  parturition),  a  child  is  found,  and  a  witness  is  required  to  state 
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whether  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  either  dead" 
or  living,  corresponds  with  the  supposed  delivery  of  a  8usj)ected  woman.  ^Vn 
opinion  may  be  given,  within  eight  or  ten  days  after  delivery,  from  the  state 
of  the  breasts,  of  the  discharges  (lochia),  and  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus ; 
but  it  becomes  difficult  after  the  sixth  day ;  and  when  the  tenth  or  twelftli 
day  has  passed  it  is  still  more  difficult,  -^ler  two  or  three  months  it  may  be 
regarded  as  impossible  to  assign  the  period  of  delivery  with  any  degi-ee  of  pre- 
cision.    (See  Devergie,  *  Med.  L^.'  vol.  1,  p.  44G.) 

In  a  case  of  pretended  delivery,  contested  legitimacy,  or  disputed  chastity 
(Fraser  v.  Bagley,  see  post^  Defloration),  a  medical  jurist  may  be  rcciuired 
to  say  whether  a  woman  has,  at  any  antecedent  period  of  her  life,  been  deli- 
vered of  a  child.  This  question,  it  must  be  remarked,  can  be  raised  only  in 
respect  to  delivery  at  the  full  period,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  abortion  in 
the  early  stages  of  pregnancy  may  take  place,  and  leave  no  traces  of  such  an 
event  discoverable  in  after-life.  Indeed,  a  few  days  or  weeks  are  sometimes 
sufficient  to  obliterate  all  evidence  of  the  fact.  With  respect  to  delivery  at. 
the  full  term,  certain  signs  have  been  mentioned,  which  by  some  are  considered 
indelible.  These  are :  shining  streaks  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  a  brown 
mark  reaching  from  the  navel  to  the  pubes,  and  the  state  of  the  mouth  of  the 
litems,  which  is  said  never  to  close  so  effectually  as  in  the  virgin.  In  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  any 
morbid  causes  giving  rise  to  a  distension  of  the  cavity — as  ovarian  enlargement 
or  dropsy — will  produce  the  same  effect ;  so,  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  extreme 
emaciation  from  a  state  of  obesity.  (See  *Med.  Times  and  Gaz.*  April  17, 
1861,  p.  450,  on  False  Cicatrices.)  Then,  again,  these  marks  on  the  skin  are  not 
always  persistent  throughout  life.  Besides,  a  woman,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  good  observers,  may  be  not  only  once  but  repeatedly  delivered,  with- 
out having  these  marks  produced.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June  9,  18G(), 
J).  583.) 

"With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  it  is  liable  to  Vary  in 
different  females,  and  to  be  affected  by  disease — so  that  a  certain  judgment 
cannot  always  be  formed  from  its  condition.  In  a  woman  who  has  not  borne 
children  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  in  the  form  of  a  slit,  the  angles  being  bent 
do^vn,  and  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  the  os  tinae  (tench's  mouth).  Mr. 
Whitehead  has  observed  that,  in  a  woman  who  has  borne  children,  the  mouth 
becomes  elongated,  and  loses  the  slight  bend  at  each  of  its  extremities ;  the 
labia  are  thickened,  and  nearly  of  equal  size ;  the  commissures  are  less  clearly 
defined,  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  is  enlarged,  and  not  so  compact  in  tex- 
ture. (*0n  Abortion,'  p.  195.)  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
condition  of  the  mouth  of  the  uteras,  even  in  the  virgin,  varies  at  each  men- 
strual period.  Should  there  be  congenital  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  or  the  hy- 
men be  found  imperforate,  this  will  at  once  negative  a  previous  delivery ;  but 
the  latter  condition  "will  not  negative  a  previous  pregnancy,  since  a  woman  may 
have  been  impregnated,  and  have  had  an  abortion  in  the  early  stage  of  preg- 
nancy, "without  a  necessary  destruction  of  the  hymen.  This  sort  of  negative 
evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  value.  There  is  a  total  want  of  good 
affirmative  evidence  of  delivery  at  a  remote  period  in  the  living,  if  we  except 
tliat  which  is  furnished  by  the  presence  of  cicatrices  in  the  vagina  or  of  a  cica- 
trix as  a  result  of  a  lacerated  perineum.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  any  decision 
on  this  subject  is  required  in  medical  jurisprudence.  It  might  be  demanded, 
either  in  a  case  of  infanticide,  when  a  woman  was  accused  of  having  destroyed 
her  alleged  offspring  some  months  or  years  before ;  or  *in  a  case  of  contested 
itegitimacy,  when  she  is  charged  vn.i\\  having  substituted  a  child  of  which  she 
pretends  to  have  been  delivered  at  some  remote  period  of  time. 

J'W^ned  deliverif, — ^Delivery  has  often  been  feigned  by  women  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  extorting  charity,  compelling  marriage,  or  disinheriting  parties  who 
have  claims  to  an  estate,  and  in  other  cases  without  any  assignable  motive. 
Of  course,  an  imposition  of  this  kind  could  not  be  sustained  before  a  medical 
practitioner  ;  and  detection  is  rendered  easy,  because  it  is  recent  and  not  remote 
delivery  which  is  assumed.  The  latter,  would,  if  pretended,  be  generally  cleared 
up  by  an  examination,  as  well  as  by  circumstantial  evidence.  (See  case,  *  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  231 ;  also  another  by  Capuron,  *  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouchemens/ 
p.  110.) 

Can  a  woman  he  delivered  unconsciousli/  ? — Another  important  question 
relative  to  delivery  in  a  living  woman  is,  whether  she  can  be  delivered  with- 
out being  conscious  of  it.  The  signs  of  delivery  may  be  discovered  by  a  prac- 
titioner ;  the  offspring  may  also  be  found.  She  may  admit  the  fact  of  her 
delivery,  but  allege  that  she  was  totally  unconscious  of  it.  The  only  medico- 
legal case  in  which  this  plea  is  occasionally  raised  is  in  infanticide ;  and  as 
the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  may  be  questioned,  the  practitioner  must  be 
I)rovided  with  a  knowledge  of  those  fects  which  medico-legal  writei*s  have 
accumulated  respecting  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  woman  may  be  delivered 
unconsciously  during  profound  sleep,  or  while  labouring  imder  coma,  apoplexy, 
asphyxia,  or  syncope ;  or  if  suffering  from  the  effects  of  narcotic  poisons,  the 
vafKDiu^  of  chloroform  and  ether,  or  intoxicating  liquors.  It  is  said  also,  that 
delivery  has  taken  place  spontaneously  while  a  woman  was  in  the  act  of  dying. 
This,  however,  has  no  baring  on  the  present  question.  It  is  in  those  cases 
where  a  woman,  after  her  recovery,  pleads  imconsciousness  of  delivery,  that 
medical  practitioners  are  chiefly  consulted.  Besides  the  cases  enumerated,  hys- 
teria, when  accompanied  with  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  has  been  mentioned  as 
a  state  in  which  parturition  is  liable  to  occur  unconsciously.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  at  delivery  taking  place  imder  these  circxunstances,  when  we  consider 
that  the  contractile  power  of  the  uterus  is  altogether  independent  of  volition  : 
but,  unless  the  morbid  states  already  mentioned  are  accompanied  by  the  most 
profound  lethargy  and  entire  loss  of  sensation,  it  can  rarely  happen  that  the 
contractions  of  this  organ,  in  its  efforts  to  expel  the  child,  should  not  at  once 
rouse  a  woman  into  consciousness.  We  ought  particularly  to  expect  this  in 
primipara?,  i.e.  in  those  who  have  never  borne  children.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  parturition  in  some  women,  especially  when  the  pelvis 
is  wide  and  the  child  small,  may  take  place  with  such  rapidity  and  ease  as 
scarcely  to  be  accompanied  with  pain. 

It  has  been  observed  that,  when  a  woman  has  frequently  borne  children, 
delivery  sometimes  takes  place  without  effort,  and  without  any  consciousness  on 
her  part.  On  other  occasions  a  woman  may  lie  in  a  kind  of  torpor  or  stupor, 
or  suffer  from  eclampsia  (puerperal  convulsions),  and  have  no  recollection  of 
her  delivery.  The  following  case  is  possible  : — A  woman  may  be  delivered 
while  under  the  influence  of  eclampsia,  which  might  have  attacked  her  before 
labour  set  in ;  and  after  delivery,  but  before  complete  recovery,  she  might 
become  maniacal — a  not  unfrequent  condition — during  which  interval  she 
might  have  killed  or  injured  her  child  ;  or  the  child  might  have  been  bom 
dejid,  or  an  accidental  injiuy  might  have  occurred  to  it.  She  would  with  truth 
assert  her  entire  ignorance  of  it.  Her  statement  would  be  verified  by  a  bitten 
tongue,  and  a  congested  conjimctiva  or  face.  Should  albumen  be  found  in  the 
urine  this  fiict  would  still  be  more  confirmative.  Of  course  eclampsia  might 
occur  without  these  results.  The  statement  might  be  disproved  by  finding  that 
her  actions  had  shown  care  and  design  in  other  circumstances,  at  the  time  she 
said  she  was  unconscious.  Mr.  King  has  described  the  case  of  a  woman,  aet. 
3(3,  the  mother  of  nine  children.  She  received  his  assistance  in  her  tenth 
labour  :  when  summoned  she  was  lying  calmly  and  placidly  in  bed,  and  was. 
perfectly  insensible.     He  found  that  the  child  had  been  expelled  witk  thft. 
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placenta.  The  woman  did  not  recover  her  sensibility  for  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
and  then  stated  that  she  had  no  recollection  of  the  birth  of  the  cliikl,  or  of  anv 
circumstances  connected  with  that  event :  she  suffered  no  pain  or  uneasiness. 
Another  case  is  mentioned  by  this  gentleman,  in  which  sensation  appeared  to 
be  entirely  paralyzed  during  laboiu*.  (*  Med.  Times,'  May  15,  1847,  p.  234.) 
It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  profound  lethargy  occasionally  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  time  of  delivery.  Dr.  Schulze  met  with  a  case  in  which  a 
woman  remained  in  a  state  of  sleep  for  three  days,  and  was  delivered  while  in 
this  unconscious  condition :  on  awakening,  she  nad  no  recollection  of  having 
suffered  any  pain  during  delivery.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1845,  1,  21(5 ;  '  ^led.  Gaz.* 
vol.  36,  p.  40.)  Dr.  Montgomery  relates  the  case  of  a  lady,  the  mother  of 
several  children,  who,  on  one  occasion,  was  imconsciously  delivered  during 
sleep.  (*  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.' ;  see  also  case  in  *  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Kev.'  No.  0, 
p.  256.)  Dr.  Palfrey  describes  a  case  in  which  labour  commenced  and  j^ro- 
gressed  in  a  woman  to  the  second  stage  diuing  sleep.  (*  Lancet,'  18(54,  1,  JJO.) 

The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  vapours  of  chloroform  and  ether  show 
that  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  are  often  as  energetic  in  the  uncon- 
Bcious  as  in  the  conscious  state.  It  may  appear  extraordinary,  however,  that 
a  primiparous  woman,  unless  rendered  unconscious  by  narcotic  substances, 
should  be  delivered  ^vithout  suffering  pain  :  nevertheless,  a  case  of  this  kind  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  Wliarrie.  The  woman's  age  was  21 ;  she  had  been  in  labour 
about  six  hours;  she  complained  of  no  pain,  and  the  child  was  born  without 
effort  or  consciousness.  The  child  was  healthy  but  small,  weighing  rather 
more  than  four  poimds.  (*  Ck)rmack's  Journal,'  January  184G,  p.  12.)  Dr.  W. 
Case,  of  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.,  states  that' he  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind  in 
December  1860.  A  Mrs.  B.,  married  about  ten  months,  a  healthy  young 
woman  expecting  her  confinement,  was  seized  with  some  pains  in  the  lumbar 
r^ion.  On  examination,  the  os  uteri  was  found  to  be  three-fourths  dilated. 
As  the  pains  showed  no  signs  of  returning,  Dr.  Gise  left  her.  He  was  suddenly 
called  to  her  in  about  six  hoiu*s,  and  he  then  found  that  the  head  of  the  child 
had  been  wholly  expelled  during  the  profound  sleep  of  the  mother.  In  a 
moment  the  body  was  delivered,  and  the  placenta  followed  it,  the  uterus  con- 
tracting with  scarcely  any  pain.  The  patient  said  she  had  dreamed  something 
was  the  matter  with  her,  and  awoke  with  a  fright,  probably  at  the  instant  that 
the  head  was  expelled.  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  January  1868,  p.  279.)  Some 
remarks  on  this  unconscious  state  of  women  during  delivery,  by  1  )r.  Sey del, 
will  be  foimd  in  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1868,  2,  317,  imder  the  head  of 
Eclampsia  partiirtentium,  Not^vithstanding  these  cases,  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree improbable  that  any  primiparous  woman  should  be  delivered  during 
ordinary  sleep  without  being  roused  and  brought  to  a  sense  of  her  condition. 

There  is  another  case  in  which  a  woman  may  state  that  her  delivery 
took  place  unconsciously ;  and  this,  owing  to  its  being  one  of  the  most  common 
species  of  defence  set  up  by  women  charged  "with  child-miu'der,  must  here 
claim  our  attenticm.  Thus  she  will  allege  that,  while  suffering  from  pain,  she 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  relieve  her  bowels  :  that  she  went  to  the  water-closet  for 
that  purpose,  and  was  there  delivered,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  occur- 
rence until  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  child.  This  kind  of  desire  is  a  very 
common  symptom  of  the  parturient  state ;  and  in  private  practice  it  is  often 
•difficult  to  restrain  a  woman  from  yielding  to  the  feeling,  when  it  certainly 
would  be  attended  with  hazard  to  the  child.  (*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.' 
April  4,  1857,  p.  347.)  We  must  therefore  admit  that  an  accident  of  this 
kind  may  occur ;  although  here,  as  in  every  other  instance  in  which  uncon- 
scious delivery  is  pleaded  bondjide^  a  medical  witness  ought  to  inform  himself, 
or  be  informed,  of  all  the  particulars  which  are  stated  to  have  attended 
delivery  before  he  gives  an  answer  applicable  to  the  case.    As  a  general  rule, 
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it  cannot  he  denied  that  delivery  may  take  place  under  these  circumstances, 
and  a  woman  not  he  conscious  of  it ;  but  before  we  make  this  admission  in 
regard  to  any  i)articular  instance,  we  ought  to  have  a  statement  of  all  the  facts 
from  the  woman  herself.  It  is  thus  that  we  shall  avoid  the  risk  of  seeing  a 
premature  medical  opinion  set  aside  by  the  subsequent  production  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Besides,  it  has  been  properly  observed  that,  after  an  acci- 
dent of  this  kind,  a  woman  cannot  be  ignorant  of  her  having  been  delivered. 
Women  who  have  raised  this  plea  in  cases  of  child-murder  have  often  been 
known  to  maintain  that  they  were  unconscious  of  their  pregnancy,  and  thus 
have  attempted  to  excuse  themselves  for  not  having  prepared  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  cliildbirth.  It  is  possible  that  a  woman,  especially  one  who  is  preg- 
nant for  the  first  time,  may  not  be  aware  of  her  pregnancy  in  the  early  stage ; 
but  it  is  rare  for  one  to  advance  to  the  full  term  "without  being  conscious 
of  it.  Women  who  have  borne  children  have  sometimes  consulted  medical 
men  ;  and  although  nearly  at  full  term,. they  have  not  been  conscious  of  their 
state.  In  tlie  majority  of  instances,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  woman  thus 
situated  must  have  had  some  reason  to  mapect  her  condition ;  and  if  only  a 
suspicion  existed  in  the  mind  of  one  who  did  not  contemplate  the  destruction  of 
her  offspring,  there  assiu-edly  would  be  many  circumstances  forthcoming  which 
would  at  once  establish  her  innocence.  If  this  remark  applies  to  married 
women,  it  apjilies  mth  stiU  greater  force  to  those  who  are  unmarried,  since  the 
fact  of  illicit  connection,  and  the  fear  of  its  consequences,  must  render  them 
I)eciiliarly  alive  to  all  those  changes  which,  by  common  repute,  take  place  in 
the  female  system  during  pregnancy. 

Post-mortem  parturition. — In  a  former  part  of  this  work  (vol.  I ,  p.  95)  I 
have  referred  to  a  case  in  which  delivery  ^took  place  from  spontaneous  causes 
after  the  death  of  the  woman.  Several  instances  of  this  kind  have  been 
recorded  ('  Med.  Press,*  Oct.  9,  1872),  and  they  have  all  arisen  from  the  same 
cause — the  extrusion  of  the  foetus  from  the  relaxed  uterus  as  a  result  of  the 
accunuilation  of  the  gases  of  putrefaction.  Post-mortem  parturition  formerly 
gave  rise  to  many  superstitious  notions,  but  the  facts  connected  with  this  con- 
dition are  now  fully  imderstood.  (See  *  Lancet,*  1872,  1,  59G.)  If  the  body 
is  not  in  a  decomposed  state,  it  is  unusual  to  find  the  uterus  retaining  the 
power  of  expelling  the  foetus  by  its  own  muscular  contractions  after  the  death 
of  the  woman.  It  is  obvious  that  in  certain  cases  this  condition  might  be 
used  to  cover  and  conceal  a  case  of  criminal  abortion.  The  subject  has  been 
lately  brought  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  Paris  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Louis  Penard.  (*  Ann.  d'llyg.*  1873,  1,  213.)  He  was  required  to  report  on 
an  alleged  case  of  delivery  thirty-six  hours  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  in 
which  the  question  of  expulsion  by  gaseous  putrefaction  could  not  arise.  In 
July  1872  a  young  woman  died  under  suspicious  circiunstances  after  eight 
days'  illness.  It  was  only  just  before  her  death  that  the  medical  man  in 
attendance  discovered  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  had  probably  reached  the 
fifth  mouth.  He  made  no  examination  after  death,  and  when  the  body  was 
laid  out  there  was  no  unusual  appearance.  When  raised  to  be  placed  in  a 
coffin  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  a  foetus  fell  from  between  the  legs  of 
the  corj)se.  On  examining  the  body,  the  uterus  was  found  with  the  pla- 
centa attached,  inverted  and  extended  fi'om  the  outlet.  Dr.  Penard,  after 
fully  considering  the  case  as  submitted  to  him,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  after 
the  death  of  the  woman,  the  uterus  would  not  retain  the  power  of  expelling 
the  foetus,  and  inverting  itself  by  spontaneous  muscular  contraction.  No  doubt 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  admitting  that  a  spontaneous  action  of  the  uterus 
after  the  death  of  the  woman  should  be  so  powerfid  as  not  merely  to  expel 
the  foetus  and  placenta,  but  actually  to  invert  or  cause  prolapsus  of  the  organ  ; 
still  the  occurrence  of  such  cases  rests  upon  good  authority.     (S^^  *  OVs^^NxSa 
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TranBactions,'  1873,  p.  255.)  In  these  rare  instances  it  is  probable  that  the 
women  had  reached  the  full  term,  and  parturition  might  have  commenced  be- 
fore death.  In  the  case  related  by  Dr.  P^nard  the  woman  had  only  reached 
the  fifth  month,  and  at  this  stage  of  pregnancy  it  is  improbable  that  the  post- 
mortem contractions  of  the  uterus,  without  any  assignable  cause,  would  have 
operated  to  expel  the  child  and  invert  the  organ.  It  is  more  reasonal>le  to 
suppose  that  in  this  case  there  had  been  criminal  interference.  (*  Lancet,' 
1872,  1,  517,  596,  and  2,  119.)  The  subject  of  post-mortem  parturition  has 
been  lately  brought  before  the  Obstetric  Society  by  Dr.  Aveling  (*  Obstet. 
Transactions,'  1873,  14,  240),  and  he  has  here  reported  thirty  cases  of  this 
kind.  The  principal  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived  are  that  the  uterus 
may  expel  its  contents  after  death  even  in  cases  in  which  no  symptoms  of 
natiu*al  partiurition  can  be  discovered  before  death.  He  also  considers  that 
expulsion  of  the  placenta,  spontaneous  evolution  of  the  fcctus,  and  prolapsus, 
inversion  and  rupture  of  the  uterus,  may  equally  take  place  post-mortem.  He 
refers  these  effects  either  to  a  contracting  power  remaining  in  the  uterus  after 
the  death  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  or  to  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  uterus  by 
the  gases  of  putrefaction,  the  latter  being  the  more  frequent  cause.  His  cases 
have  also  led  him  to  a  conclusion  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  medico- 
l^al  relations  of  this  subject — that  after  the  death  of  the  woman  a  child  may 
continue  to  live  in  the  uterus  for  many  hours,  but  when  a  woman  dies  unde- 
livered no  time  should  be  lost  in  removing  the  foetus.     (Op.  cit.  p.  255.) 

Signs  of  delivery  in  the  dead  body. — It  will  now  be  proper  to  examine  the 
signs  of  delivery  which  are  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  body  of  a 
woman  who  has  died  after  delivery.  Occasionally  we  may  obtain  some  history 
of  the  case  during  life,  by  which  oirr  labour  will  be  much  facilitated  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  fact  may  be  studiously  concealed  from  us,  and  then  we 
may  be  required  to  prove  not  only  the  delivery  but  the  previous  pregnancy. 
These  investigations  relative  to  pregnancy  and  delivery  in  the  dead  body,  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  cases  of  criminal  abortion,  where  the  contents  of 
the  uterus  have  been  expelled  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  the  woman.  Death 
commonly  ensues  in  these  cases  within  two  or  three  days  after  delivery,  and 
then  satisfactory  proofs  are  obtainable  by  a  post-mortem  examination ;  but  if 
the  woman  has  siu*vived  three  or  four  weeks,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  determine 
delivery  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  subject.  This  remark  applies  to  delivery 
at  the  f idl  period ;  for  if  the  uterus  has  expelled  its  contents  in  the  first 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  traces  of  this  expulsion  "will  have  generally  disap- 
peared in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  appearances  when  the  body  of  a 
woman  is  examined  soon  after  delivery  at  the/w//  period.  The  uterus  is  like 
a  large  flattened  pouch  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  long,  i^s  mouth  being  wide 
open.  The  cavity  contains  coagula  of  blood  or  a  sanguineous  fluid  ;  and  its 
surface  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  a  decidua — the  outermost  membrane  of 
the  embryo  or  fcetus.  In  the  part  to  which  the  placenta  has  been  attached, 
tlie  substance  of  the  organ  appears  exposed,  presenting  several  large  semilunar 
or  valvular  openings.  This  portion  of  the  uterus  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  so 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  organ  was  gangrenous.  The  blooil 
vessels  are  extremely  large  and  niunerous.  The  Fallopian  tubes,  round  liga- 
ments, and  ovaries  are  so  vascular  (full  of  blood)  that  they  have  a  purple  colour. 
The  spot  whence  the  ovum  has  escaj^ed  is  more  congested  than  the  rest  of  the 
ovarian  surface.  Obstetric  writers  differ  greatly  in  their  statements  resj)ecting 
the  size  of  the  uterus  at  different  periods  after  parturition ;  and  these  differ- 
ences may  be  explained,  i>artly  by  the  fact  that  the  ut«rus  contracts  more 
rapidly  in  some  women  than  in  others,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  birth  having  been,  in  some  instances,  premature.     M.  Toulmouche  has 
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.reported  some  instructive  cases  of  delivery  at  different  periods,  showing  the 
influence  of  time  on  the  appearances.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  349.) 

Dr.  Montgomery  states  that,  after  delivery  at  the  full  period,  and  under 
perfect  contraction  of  the  uterus,  if  the  body  is  examined  within  a  day  or  two, 
it  will  be  foimd  seven  inches  long  and  four  broad.  Its  substance,  on  making 
a  section,  will  be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  will  pre- 
sent the  orifices  of  a  great  nimiber  of  large  vessels.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the 
uterus  is  between  five  and  six  inches,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  about  Rve 
inches  in  length  :  the  density  of  its  structure  has  during  this  period  increased, 
but  its  substance  has  considerably  diminished.  The  inner  siurface  is  still  bloody, 
and  covered  partially  with  a  pulpy  membrane  resembling  the  decidua.  The 
orbicular  direction  of  the  fibres  around  the  internal  orifices  of  the  Fallopian 
tul)es  is  at  this  time  very  distinct.  In  about  a  month  the  uterus  will  have 
l)ecome  fully  contracted ;  but  the  mouth  rarely,  if  ever,  closes  so  completely  as 
in  the  virgin  state.  In  a  case  examined  by  Dr.  Barnes,  in  which  a  primipara, 
a?t.  2G,  died  from  puerperal  fever  on  the  sixth  dai/  after  delivery,  the  following 
ajipearances  were  met  with  in  the  uterus.  The  internal  surface  was  blackened 
and  congested,  especially  in  that  part  to  which  the  placenta  had  been  attached. 
There  was  here  the  appearance  of  suppurative  action.  The  substance  of  the 
uterus  was  healthy  ;  there  was  no  pus  in  the  sinuses.  The  os  uteri  showed 
considerable  ecchymosis.  The  vagina  was  healthy  ;  the  iliac  veins  contained 
nothing  but  loosely  coagulated  blood.  There  was  in  the  left  ovary  a  small 
well-marked  corpus  luteum,  having  a  central  cavity.  ('Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  41, 
p.  294.)  This  condition  of  the  uterus  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  appear- 
ances which  are  observed  when  death  takes  place  during  menstruation. 

Dr.  Judee  found  in  the  bodies  of  three  women  who  died  during  menstrua- 
tion that  the  uterus  was  somewhat  enlarged — its  walls  being  thickened  and  its 
interior  lined  with  a  reddish  gelatinous  layer  about  l-12th  of  an  inch  thick, 
consisting  of  a  capillary  network  of  vessels,  enclosed  in  a  mucous-like  mem- 
brane. When  this  was  removed,  the  uterus  below  was  found  to  be  white  and 
firm.  The  interior  of  the  neck  was  of  a  greyish  colour  :  the  lips  were  swollen, 
of  a  dull-red,  bluish,  or  even  black  colour.  On  compressing  this  part  small 
drops  of  l)lood  issued.  This  was  not  observed  either  in  the  neck  or  body  of 
the  vagina.  A  section  of  the  uterus  presented  only  the  normal  fibrous  tissue : 
>)ut  at  the  level  of  the  mouth  (os  uteri)  there  was  a  mass  of  tissue  resembling 
a  portion  of  apoplectic  lung.  The  blood  during  menstruation,  according  to  this 
gentleman,  issues  entirely  from  the  highly  congested  mouth  of  the  uterus. 
('  Gaz.  des  Ilopitaux,' No.  39,  and  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jime  23,  1855.)  An 
eccby moscd  condition  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  very  commonly  found  as  the 
result  of  even  an  easy  labour,  and  therefore  forms  a  good  guide  when  present. 
This  point  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  reference  to  criminal  abortion,  inasmuch 
as  the  neck  has  the  appearance  as  if  violence  had  been  employed.  From  the 
statement  of  appearances  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  must  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  determining  the  period  prior  to  death  at  which  delivery 
took  place.  The  difficulty  is  increased  when  a  woman  has  been  prematurely 
delivered,  or  when  death  has  not  taken  place  until  some  time  after  delivery.  A 
me<lical  opinion  may  be  then  in  some  degree  strengthened  by  searching  for 
those  signs  which  have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  delivery  in  the  living. 
Tliese,  if  present,  Avill  always  f uniish  strong  coiToborative  evidence,  not  only 
•of  the  fact  of  delivery,  but  of  the  period  at  which  it  had  probably  occurred. 
Evidence  afforded  by  the  presence  of  corpora  lutea. — The  condition  of  the 
ovaries  has  been  considered  to  furnish  strong  evidence,  in  the  dead  botly,  not 
so  much  of  delivery  as  of  previous  pregnancy.  These  organs,  Avhen  examined 
soon  ailer  delivery,  ar€  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  owing  to  their  extreme  vas- 
cularity.    If  the  woman  has  really  been  pregnant  "W^  Taat"^  «x^^\»  \.^%sA^  <sa. 
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ore  of  tliem,  the  apjiearance  -which  is  denominated  a  corpus  luteum.  (!See- 
Fig.  143.)  The  accounts  given  by  obstetric  writers  of  the  characters  nf 
corpora  luten,  and  the  CTidence  which  they  are  capable  of  furnishing  in  legal 
medicine,  are  verj'  conflicting.  According  to  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  a  true  cor- 
pus luteum  (t.e.  of  pregnancy)  the  ovary  presents  a  protulierance  with  u  dis- 
tinct cicatrix  on  the  part  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped.  The  protuberant  pur- 
tion  will  be  foimd  on  section  to  have  an  oval  form  and  to  be  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour — hence  the  name  eorptii  luteum.  It  is  full  of  blood,  and  in  texture  re- 
sembles the  section  of  a  kidney.  In  the  centre  of  this  section  there  may  be 
either  a  cavitg  or  a  radiated  white  cicati'ix  (scar),  according  to  the  perii>d  lit 
irtiich  an  examination  is  made.  The  cavity  remain  a  for  about  three  or  foiu- 
months  after  conception,  and  is  ewTOunded  by  a  strong  white  cyst ;  as  geatn- 
tion  advances  the  opposite  mdes  approximate,  and  a  radiated  white  cicatrix  re- 
sults. The  size  and  vaacularity  of  the  corpus  luteum  are  considerably  diini- 
nished  by  the  time  gestation  ia  completed,  and  in  about  five  or  six  months 
afterwards — i.e.  fourteen  months  after  its  first  formation- — it  disappears  alto- 
gether from  the  ovary ;  so  that  the  corpus  luteum  of  one  conception  is  not 
found  with  that  of  another,  unless  a  premature  expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
the  uterus  has  taken  place.  ('  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.  Pregnancy,'  p.  496 ;  see  also 
'Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,'  Jan.  1845,  p.  58.)  The  presence  of  a  corpus 
Inteiun,  as  it  is  here  described,  does  not  prove  that  a  woman  has  borne  a  child. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  obstetric  authorities,  it  establishes  that  conception  ha^ 
taken  place;  but  the  embryo  may  have  been  converted  into  a  mole  ora  blighted 
ftetus,  and  expelled  at  an  early  period.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  one 
true  corpus  hiteiuii  only  was  met  with  in  pregnancy  with  one  child  ;  but  among 
other  facta  which  show  that  such  an  inference  is  erroneous,  is  a  singular  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Renaud  to  the  Manchester  Patholf^cal  Society.  He  examined 
the  body  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pr^jnancy,  and 
Fig.  U3.  from  whose  uterus  he  extracted  a  fietus.. 

There  were  no  traces  of  a  blighted  ovum. 
The  ovary,  however,  presented  two  dis- 
tinct and  well-marked  corpora  lutea.. 
('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p. 599.)  Had  the 
ovary  alone  been  examined,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  this  female  had 

The  corpus  lutetim  is  of  its  greatest 
size  in  the  early  state  of  pregnancy,  nnil 
gradually  diminishes  as  gestation  ad- 
vances. From  the  third  month  to  the 
full  term  it  has  a  dingy  yellow  colour 
on  section.  The  annexed  illustrations 
are  taken  from  cases  which  occiuTed 
to  Dr.  Paterson,  and  have  been  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  'Edinbui^h  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Journal'  (vol.  50, 
p.  49).  Fig.  143  shows  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  ovary  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  died  a  few  days  after  im- 
pregnation ;  a  represents  the  body  of  the 
ovary  ;  b  the  corpus  luteum,  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  exterior.  Fig.  144  represents 
I  section  has  been  made  through  the  corpus  luteum. 
ui  ovary  is  represented,  showing  the  appearance  of  a 
who  died  in  the  aecond  month  oi  gestation ;  a  a,  the- 
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the  same  ovary,  in 

In  Fig.  145  a  sec 

•"'H/tw  Juteum  in  s 
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body  of  llie  ovary ;  b  b,  the  plicated  or  folded  structure  of  the  corpus  luteum  ; 
c,  the  central  cavity,  frequently  containing  blood.  This  cavity  does  notalw&ya 

Fig.  14C  represents  a  section  of  the  ovary  of  a  woman  who  died  thirteen  days. 
Fig.  \u. 


after  delivery  at  the/ull  period  :  a  a,  l>ody  of  the  ovary ;  h  h,  the  corpus  lu- 
teum seen  in  section,  with  a  central  cavity.  It  was  of  a  yellowish  colour  in 
the  shailcd  portion.  These  engravings  represent  the  ovaries  and  corpora  lutea 
of  their  nntunil  size. 

According  to  Dr.  Pateraon,  \ha  false  corpora  lutea,  or  those  which  are  pro- 
duced irreKjiective  of  pregnancy,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  trut,  by  the 
following  signs.  The  false  bodies  have  in  general  an  irregular  form,  and  want 
either  a  central  cavity  lined  with  a  distinct  membrane,  or  a  puckered  cicatrix : 
they  have  no  concentric  radii,  and  are  frequently  numerous  on  both  ovaries. 
Dr.  Knmsbotham  agrees  with  Drs.  Montgomery  and  Paterson  in  considering 
that  the  true  corpus  luteum — -i.e.,  that  derived  from  conception — is  known 
either  by  its  having  a  central  cavitt/,  sometimes  unoccupied,  at  others  filled  with 
the  HockI  which  was  effused  at  the  time  tliat  the  coats  gave  way,  or,  if  it  should 
be  of  more  ancient  date,  by  its  presenting  stellifonn  radiated  white  tinea  (a 
puckeied  cicatrix),  resulting  from  the  cloaing  of  this  cavity.  ('  Obstetric  Medi- 
cine,' p.  40.)  Dr.  Paterson  relates  the  following  case,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
jjrcsence  or  absence  of  a  ttve  corpus  luteum  may  be  sometimes  important  in  a 
question  of  disputed  identity  in  the  dead.  Pour  medical  students  were  chained 
with  having  disinterred  the  body  of  a  lady ;  but  the  body  was  so  disfigured 
that  the  deceased  could  not  be  identified  by  her  relatives.  In  oile  of  the  ova- 
ries a  (rue  corpus  luteum  was  reported  to  have  been  found ;  a  discovery  which,, 
if  true,  proved  that  it  could  not  be  the  body  of  that  lady,  since  she  was  a  vir- 
H'm,  and  advanced  in  life.  On  the  trial  the  medical  evidence  was  very  con- 
flicting ;  one  half  of  the  witnesses  maintained  that  the  body  which  was  found 
on  the  ovary  was  a  true  corpus  luteiun,  while  the  others  contended  tliat  it  was. 
not  !^80  that  the  question  was  left  undetermined. 

In  opposition  to  these  views  Dr.  Knox,  an  experienced  anatomist,  asserts. 
that  there  is  no  distinctive  character  whereby  what  is  called  the  trut  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  /aUe  corpus  luteum,  the  only  difference  being  that  the- 
latter  is  smaller.  What  have  been  called  corpora  lutea  may  in  his  judgment  be 
formed  in  virgin  animals,  independently  of  intercourse ;  and  the  time  of  their 
disappearance  from  the  ovary  varies  frran  three  months  to  an,  almost  imlpfinltj. 
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period.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  Dec.  22, 1843.)  That  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
distingui^ing  true  from  false  corpora  lutea,  is  proved  by  reference  to  a  case 
reported  in  tlie  *  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  34,  p.  G23),  in  which  two  experienced 
observers  differed.  Dr.  Lee  thought  that  a  preparation  which  was  tlie  sul^ject  of 
examination  was  not  a  corpus  luteum,  while  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  thought  tliat  it 
was — founding  his  decision  on  a  microscopical  examination.  This  difference  of 
opinion  shows  that  a  distinction  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  matter  as  some  ^vr iters 
assert.  Mr.  W.  Jones  agrees  with  Dr.  Knox  in  considering  that  a  cor])u.s 
luteum  may  occur  in  the  ovaries  independently  of  intercourse,  and  that  the 
existence  of  one  in  this  organ,  would  therefore  afford  no  proof  whatever  of  in- 
tercourse having  taken  place.  The  discovery  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus,  in 
process  of  development,  could  alone,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
warrant  an  affirmative  opinion  on  this  point  in  a  Court  of  law;  and  this  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  safest  view  at  present  of  this  much-contested  question.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  a  corpus  luteum  from  the  ovary  would  not  in  all 
cases  warrant  an  opinion  that  conception  had  not  taken  place. 

The  researches  of  Professor  Bischoff  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  35,  p.  443  et  seq. ) 
have  also  sho>vn  that  the  production  of  a  corpus  luteum  is  by  no  means  necessa- 
rily connected  with  conception.  The  ova  imdergo  a  periodical  matiu-ation 
about  the  time  of  menstruation,  and  escape  from  the  ovary  or  are  extruded 
whether  there  be  conception  or  not ;  hence  fecundation  is  more  likely  to  occur 
when  intercourse  is  had  about  this  period.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  llaci- 
borski ;  indeed,  some  physiologists  regard  menstruation  as  the  alternative  of 
conception  (*  Dub.  Quart.  Joiu*.'  May  1846,  p.  426),  and  consider  that  there  is 
no  period  so  favourable  to  conception  as  that  which  immediately  follows  the 
cessation  of  the  menses.  In  this  respect  the  Koran  appears  to  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  physiology,  since  it  is  laid  down  by  Mahomet  that  women  are  im- 
pure for  eight  days  before  and  eight  days  after  menstruation.  (Kostan,  '  Cours 
d*Hyg.'  t.  2,  p.  438.)  The  same  "custom,  according  to  Meigs,  exists  among  the 
Jews  as  to  the  period  at  which  a  woman  is  clean  after  the  cessation.  (*  Ob- 
stetrics,' p.  128.)  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  this  comprises  the  period  at 
which,  according  to  modem  theories,  conception  most  readily  takes  place. 
Women  may  conceive  during  the  flow  of  the  menses :  it  is  also  well  ascer- 
tained that  a  woman  who  has  never  menstruated  may  conceive,  and  that  con- 
ception may  take  place  one  or  two  days  before  the  period  of  menstruation. 
Raciborski  has  met  with  several  instances  in  illustration  of  these  views.  (*  Ad- 
vances in  Physiology,'  Baly  and  Kirkes,  p.  59.) 

In  this  theory  we  have  an  explanation  why  corpora  lutea,  or  bodies  closely 
resembling  them,  are  so  often  foimd  in  ^'irgin  animals,  and  it  would  also  ac- 
coimt  for  those  differences  of  opinion  among  experienced  men,  which  almost 
invariably  occiur  when  it  becomes  a  debated  question  whether  a  corpus  luteum 
is  true  or  false.  The  theory  would  further  explain  cases  like  the  following, 
reported  by  Mr.  Elkington : — A  woman,  aged  42,  who  had  not  borne  a  child 
for  seven  years,  died  from  diseased  lungs.  On  tlie  right  ovary  were  two  cor- 
pora lutea,  and  the  Fallopian  tube  on  that  side  was  larger  and  more  congested 
than  on  the  other.  The  deceased  expected  to  menstruate  on  the  day  she  died, 
or  at  least  one  day  later.  (*Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  Feb.  1845,  104.)  Dr.  Kitchie, 
of  Glasgow,  has  by  his  results  confirmed  the  views  of  Professor  Bischoff  and 
Mr.  W.  Jones.  He  calls  these  bodies  *  corpora  menstrualia  vel  periodica.'  They 
may,  in  his  opinion,  be  formed  independently  of  pregnancy,  and  may  possil)ly 
assume  all  the  characters  of  what  are  called  corpora  lutea,  by  some  reflex  ex- 
citement in  the  uterine  organs.  According  to  this  gentlemen  there  are  no  fewer 
than  eight  varieties, which  are  liable  to  have  their  characters  intermixed.  (*  3Ied. 
Gaz.'  vol.  36,  pp.  385,  1058.)  A  case  in  which  a  well-marked  corpus  luteum 
w«^  found  coinciding  with  menstruation  in  a  woman  who  had  been  executed, 
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is  reported  by  Dr.  Michel.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  307.)  Such  an  appear- 
ance might  create  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  aborted  in  tlie 
second  or  third  month  of  pregnancy,  and  in  whose  uterus  no  remains  of  a  de- 
cidual membrane  were  found.  Dr.  Hicks  has  pointed  out  that,  in  cases  of 
abortion  at  an  early  period,  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary  may  be  found  semi- 
-developed  or  in  a  state  of  arrested  development.  Under  a  hasty  examination, 
at  might  be  pronounced  not  to  be  the  corpus  lutemn  of  pregnancy.  A  man 
was  accused  of  drowning  a  girl  who  was  alleged  to  have  been  pregnant  by 
him.  Dr.  Hicks  found  a  corpus  luteiun  in  the  ovary,  but  not  developed  to 
its  full  extent — the  cavity  was  not  defined  by  a  lining  membrane.  In  the 
uterus  there  was  an  appearance  as  if  something  had  been  attached  near  the 
fundus.  The  interior  of  the  organ  was  denuded  of  the  pulpy  mucous  mem- 
brane which  exists  in  health.  According  to  the  evidence  the  deceased  had 
miscarried  three  weeks  before  she  was  found  dro>vned.  From  the  appearances, 
and  the  thickening  of  the  uterine  walJs,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  had 
reached  the  second  or  third  month  of  pregnancy.  The  undeveloped  state  of 
the  corpus  luteum  was  thus  explained.  On  another  occasion  Dr.  Hicks  ex- 
amined the  ovary  of  a  girl  who  had  had  intra-uterine  tubal  pregnancy,  which 
had  caused  her  death  at  about  the  third  or  fourth  month.  In  this  case  the  corpus 
luteum  had  no  cavity  and  no  definite  boimdary  between  what  was  the  cavity  and 
the  walls.  It  was  very  pale,  and  the  interior  was  transparent  and  ccjourless.  It 
might  have  been  easily  overlooked.  These  facts  prove  that  in  an  unknown 
case  the  non-development  of  a  corpus  luteum  may  be  owing  to  the  early 
period  at  which  the  woman  has  aborted.  The  perfect  characters  are  only 
likely  to  be  foimd  when  a  woman  has  gone  to  the  full  term. 

A  full  account  of  the  general  and  microscopical  characters  of  true  and  false 
corpora  lutea,  by  Dr.  Renaud,  will  be  foimd  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Monthly  Jour- 
nal,' August  1845,  p.  589.  (See  also  4{ecent  Advances  in  Physiology,'  by  Drs. 
Baly  and  Kirkes,  p.  4G.)  These  gentlemen  conclude  from  their  researches, 
that  cases  can  seldom  occur  in  which  the  mere  presence  of  a  corpus  luteum 
can  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  previous  impregnation  ;  and  they  consider  the  fol- 
lowing rules  to  be  deducible  from  the  facts  which  they  have  collected : — 1.  A 
corpus  luteum  in  its  early  stage  (that  is,  a  large  vesicle  filled  with  coagulated 
blood,  having  a  ruptured  orifice,  and  a  thin  layer  of  yellow  substance  within 
its  walls)  affords  no  proof  of  impr^nat ion  having  taken  place.  2.  From  the 
j)resence  of  a  corpus  luteum,  the  opening  of  which*  is  closed,  and  the  cavity 
reduce<l  or  obliterated  (only  a  stellate  cicatrix  remaining),  no  conclusion  as  to 
]3regnancy  having  existed  can  be  draAvn,  if  the  corpus  luteum  he  of  small  sizey 
and  does  not  contain  so  much  yellow  substance  as  would  form  a  mass  the  size 
of  a  small  pea.  3.  A  similar  corpus  luteum  of  larger  size  than  a  common 
pea  would  furnish  strong  presumptive  evidence,  not  only  of  impregnation  hav- 
ing taken  place,  but  of  pregnancy  having  existed  during  several  weeks  at  least ; 
and  the  evidence  would  approximate  more  and  more  to  complete  proof,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  size  of  the  corpus  luteum  was  greater.     (Op.  cit.  p.  57.) 

From  this  statement,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  difference  is  only  relative 
and  arbitrary,  chiefly  depending  on  the  size :  and  as  in  pregnancy,  corpora 
lutea  are  found  of  variable  size,  while  in  menstruation  they  may,  imder  great 
•excitement,  attain  a  large  size,  it  is  obvious  that  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  their  presence,  irrespective  of  other  signs  of  impregnation.  The  terms 
true  and  false^  therefore,  are  inappropriate  ;  and  serious  mistakes  may  arise  by 
a  reception  of  evidence  on  this  point.  The  law  requires  absolute  certainty, 
not  merely  probability  or  presumption ;  and,  in  the  present  stage  of  physio- 
logy, the  proof  falls  short  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  guide  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.  At  a  trial  for  attempted  abortion,  Reg.  v.  Goodall  (Notts  Lent  Assizes, 
184G),  on  examining  the  body  of  a  woman  on  whom  tkft  «kit,t,^T£i^\*Va}iLVjs;KQ^ 
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made,  it  was  alleged  that  she  w&s  not  pregnant :  but  on  icsjtecting  the  ovarj, 
a  corpus  lut«Tim  was  there  discovered.  This  was  deacril)ed  aa/ahe,  ajipRrently 
because  there  was  no  other  proof  of  impregnation.  Had  CJi  embryo  or  it.-: 
membranes  been  found  in  tbe  uterus,  or  had  there  been  some  proof  of  their 
expulaon,  it  would  probably  have  been  described  as  ti-ve.  Dr.  Meigs,  an  ex- 
perienced writer,  says  that  corpora  lutes  may  vary  in  size,  but  in  all  cases  tlicy 
are  real.  Physiolf^colly  sp^iking,  they  do  not  admit  of  a  division  into  true 
and  false.  ('  Females  and  their  Diseases,'  1848,  p.  43  ;  see  '  Ed.  Mon.  Join-.' 
Oct.  1851,  p.  305.) 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  it  appears  tome  that  tiieonly  coiiclu- 
aion  to  which  we  can  come  is,  that  medical  evidence  reelecting  the  nature  nf. 
a  corpus  luteum  in  an  imknown  case,  if  received  by  a  Court  of  law  at  all, 
should  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  only  from  an  obstetric  e.xperr 
of  great  experience.  The  old  doctrine  on  this  subject,  that  the  presence  of 
such  a  body  on  the  ovaiy  afibrds  certain  and  undeniable  evidence  of  improg- 
Dfttion,  may  be  r^arded  as  completely  subverted. 

Cliaractei-s  of  Uie  oimm  or  embrgo  to  the  sixth  vumth. — Hitherto  the  esanii- 
nation  has  beeu  confined  to  the  woman,  but  it  is  now  necessary  to  describe 
the  characters  uf  the  ovum  or  embryo,  and  its  enveloping  membranes  at  tin- 
early  stages  of  pregnancy,  since,  when  this  can  be  procured,  it  may  funiisli 
good  mediqsl  evidence.  If  the  ovum  is  expelled  within  a  month  after  con- 
ception, it  IB  scarcely  possible  to  detect  it,  owing  to  its  small  size,  and  its  being 
enveloped  in  congula  of  blood.  Bums  e.iamined  three  uteri,  within  ihe  first 
month,  where  no  expulsion  had  taken  place,  but  even  under  these  favourable 
Circumstances  he  failed  in  discovering  the  ovum.  At  first  the  ovtun  contains 
no  visible  embrj-o,  but  it  appears  merely  to  conmst  of  vea.cular  membranous 
coverings.  According  to  this  authority, 
*''«■  h:,  when  first  distinctly  seen  through  its  mem- 

branes, it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and  about 
a  line  (the  twelfth  of  au  inch)  in  leiigtii. 
At  the  sixth  iceeA  it  is  slightly  curveii, 
resembling,  as  it  floats,  a  split  pea.  In  the 
seventh  week,  it  is  equal  in  size  to  a  small 
bee ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  month 
it  is  bent,  and  as  long  as  a  kidney-bean. 

Fig.  147  represents  the  a]tpeiirance  of 
the  ovum  at  the  end  of  the  Jirst  vionth. 
AU  that  is  seen  here  is  the  loose  shaggj- 
STirface  of  the  chorion  or  second  meiu- 
branefa  a).  The  embryo  ilself  is  not  seen, 
as  this  is  enclosed  within  an  inner  mem- 
brane, called  tlie  amnion,  which  contains  a 
fluid  in  which  tlie  embrj-o  is  immersed, 
antmonti  ^'B"  '^*''  P'  ^^^'  represents  the  embrj-o 
(J)  at  six  weeks,  surrounded  by  its  mem- 
branous coverings,  and,  on  tiie  outside,  the  chorion  (u). 

Fig.  149,  p.  17il,  showsa  moreadvancedstageof  the  ovum,  namely,  at  about 
two  months  after  impregnation.  The  embryo  (6)  is  assuming  a  futai  form — the 
head  being  doivnwards,  and  the  place  for  the  eye  already  indicated :  a  a,  the 
chorion  ;  c,  a  portion  of  the  decidiia  or  external  membrane. 

These  engravings  are  taken  frcm  actual  specimens  in  the  Museum  Collec- 
tion of  Guy's  Hospital.  Tliey  appear  much  larger  than  the  description  above 
given  would  lead  a  reader  to  suppose,  but  tliis  is  owing  to  the  original  s[>e- 
cimens  being  suspended  in  spirit.  By  this  they  acquire  an  artificial  bulk, 
owing  to  the  Aoccnleat  surface  of  thechoriou  sprotding  out  to  its  fullest  extent. 
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"When  removal  from  the  liquid  medium,  they  collapBe  into  a  raiich  Bmi>ller  bulk, 

anilitisthuHliiftt  they  are  liaUe  to  be  carried  away 

anil  lost  in  a  discharge  of  blood.     If  the  embryo 

cannot  be  found,  some  portions  of  the  membrancB 

— especially  of  the  decidua  or  uterine  membrane — 

may  be  detected  in  the  uterus. 

In  reference  to  the  terms  here  employed,  the  ^.  .^  _^ 
'  ovum'  signifies  the  embryo  and  its  membranous  '?''%^^il}  L] 
coverinjrs ;  the  '  embryo '  is  the  body  which  is  ^'^Ci^ff/Ji^ 
afterwards  converteil  into  the  fcetus;  'foetus'  is  ^-^ 

the  name  applie<)  to  the  embryo  after  the  third     Tho  Embrjn  in  iti 
or  fourth  month  of  gestation.  '    ""'*■ 

After  tlie  second  month  development  goes  on  rapidly  :  the  features  are  in 
part  ivell-markod,  and  the  Itrabs  are  gradually  formed.  At  the  third  /nonlli,  tho 
fietiia  weighs  from  one  to  two  ounces  :  when  stretched  out  it  measures  about 
three  inches,  and  the  genital  organs,  although  the  sex  is  not  then  distinguish- 
able, are  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  tlie  body.  The  membranes  are  larger 
than  a,  goose's  ^g.  At  the  fourth  ntonth  the  fcetus  is  from  five  to  six  inches 
long,  and  weighs  from  two  to  three  ounces,  at  the  Jifth  month  it  measures 
from  six  to  seven  inches,  and  weighs  from  Pi„_  [4g_ 

live  to  seven  ounces ;  and  at  the  mxth  month, 
its  length  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  and  lis 
iveight  about  a  pound.  (For  the  characters 
of  the  child  beyond  this  period,  see  '  Inkan- 
TiCTTiK,')  The  great  difficulty  will  conwst  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  suppose<l  ovum 
or  embryo  between  the  second  and  third 
month.  In  making  the  e.\amination, it  should 
be  placed  in  water,  and  all  coagiila  gently 
washed  away  from  the  membranous  cover- 
ings or  removed  by  some  blunt  instrument. 
Alcohol  may  be  used  nsa  substitute  for  water, 
after  the  blood  has  been  removed.  If  the 
embryocannot  be  found,  the  decidua  and  cho- 
rion or  portions  of  them  may  he  recognized  : 
the  former  by  its  forming  the  outer  invest- 
ment, with  its  smooth  interna)  and  rough  e.t- 
ternal  or  uterine  surface ;  the  latter  by  the 
villous  or  sliaggy  appearance  of  that  portion 
of  it  which  would  have  become  the  placenta.  inunih. 

Between  the  third  and  fourth  month  the  fcetus  may  be  commonly  identified 
without  much  difficulty.  The  ovum  in  many  instances  escapes  first,  leaving 
the  decidua  behind.  This  comes  away  after  a  time,  but  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that,  in  some  states  of  the  virgin,  decidua-like  structures  are  shed 
from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  which,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, arc  in  essence  like  the  true  decidua.  Roth  are  constiltit(?d  of  the  inner- 
most portion  of  the  Uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  contain  all  its  elements. 

Moles. — The  true  mole  ia  th&  result  of  conception,  the  fostus  of  which  has 
di»l  in  conscijuence  of  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  decidua  and  the  various 
membranes,  and,  should  a  placenta  exist,  into  its  structure.  The  sac  of  the 
amnion  has  frequently  biu-st,  and  the  ovum  has  escaped,  or  it  has  died  and 
been  iJiswilved  hy  the  liquor  amnii  or  serous  liquid,  which  is  found  turbid. 
The  remains  of  tlie  timbilical  cord  are  frequently  found  on  the  interior  of  tho 
amnial  sac.  Nodules  are  found  projecting  into  the  cavity,  which  are  produced 
by  the  effusion  of  blood  outside  the  sac.     Sometimes  the  casi-Vj  Sa  ti.tBW&  •*>- 
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literated,  the  main  bulk  being  made  up  of  efiused  blood.  In  the  varieties  of 
moles  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  all  the  membranes ;  the  microscope  Avill 
always  enable  the  examiner  to  detect  the  chorion  villi.  Such  a  mole  of  course 
proves  conception,  biit  solid  bodies  are  expelled  from  the  uterus  which  have- 
not  this  origin,  and  may  occur  in  the  virgin :  these  are  called  false  moles.  A 
clot  of  blood  may  become  dense,  and,  losing  some  of  its  colouring-matter,  ex- 
hibit appearances  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  true  mole  except  by 
the  microscope.  Polypi  may  also  resemble  a  mole ;  but  a  careful  examination 
would  readily  show  the  absence  of  ovular  membranous  8tructiu*e8.  Sometimes- 
a  large  exfoliation  of  the  vaginal  epithelium  may  take  place,  and  before  its 
expulsion  become  condensed,  so  as  to  create  suspicion.  The  microscope  will, 
however,  show  that  it  consists  of  tesselated  epithelium  only.  Moles  may  co- 
exist with  true  pregnancy  in  a  case  of  twins.  The  symptoms  accompanying 
a  mole  resemble  those  of  pregnancy ;  and  the  appearances  produced  by  its 
expulsion  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  those  attending  the  al)ortion  of  a 
fcetus  at  an  early  period  of  gestation.  The  only  means  of  distinction  Avoiild 
be  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  expelled  matters.  The  local  injurs- 
produced  by  the  expulsion  of  these  bodies  on  the  organs  of  generation,  is  by 
no  means  as  great  as  that  caused  by  delivery  at  the  full  period. 

Vesicular  mole  {Hydatiniform  degeneration  of  the  chorion), — When  by  some 
accident  the  foetus  dies  at  any  time  before  the  complete  formation  of  the  pla- 
centa, the  villi  of  the  chorion,  instead  of  completely  dying,  retain  a  certain 
amount  of  vital  force ;  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  in  some  parts  growth 
goes  on  imperfectly,  serous  fluid  is  effused  within,  and  the  part  is  distended 
into  a  globular  form.  This,  occurring  frequently  in  the  course  of  each  villus, 
gives  it  a  beaded  appearance,  and  the  whole  mass  appears  something  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  The  size,  however,  of  each  vesicular  body  varies  much  in 
different  specimens,  and  also  in  different  portions  of  the  same  specimen,  some 
being  only  detectable  by  the  microscope,  while  others  are  as  large  as  the  largest 
grape.  On  the  largest  kinds  are  generally  to  be  found  small  villi,  undergoing 
more  or  less  the  same  process  of  change. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  vesicular  growths  are  attached  one  to  .an- 
other by  delicate  threads,  the  unchanged  stem  of  the  villus.  This  will  readily 
serve  to  distinguish  them  from  true  hydatids  (Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  *  Obstetric 
Transactions,'  vol.  1,  p.  249),  concerning  the  distinction  between  which  much 
confusion  has  existed,  and  questions  have  arisen  as  to  whether  the  vesicular 
mole  can  exist  or  be  produced  in  a  virgin.  From  what  has  just  been  shown 
it  will  be  perceived  that  this  latter  cannot  arise  except  as  a  result  of  impreg- 
nation. It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  true  hydatids  in  the  uterus  at  all,  still 
more  so  for  them  to  be  discharged  through  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Hicks 
informs  me  that  no  authentic  account  of  such  a  case  is  on  record.  But  even 
if  it  were  not  so,  the  slightest  examination  by  the  unaided  eye  would  show 
whether  the  vesicles  were  attached  to  each  other  .as  above  mentioned,  or  the 
smaller  enclosed  within  the  larger  cysts,  or  floating  without  any  attachment 
whatever.  The  use  of  the  term  *  hydatid '  does  much  to  perpetuate  the  error. 
How  long  this  vesicular  mole  may  remfin  in  iitero  is  imcertain ;  accurate  in- 
formation is  required  on  this  point.  Certainly  it  may  remain  more  than  a 
year,  and  possibly  many  years.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  grow  is  very 
great,  but  this  is  readily  explained  by  the  feet  that  it  is  a  simultaneous  en- 
largement of  myriads  of  parts.  A  woman  at  the  third  month  of  pregnancy 
may  be  as  large  as  at  the  seventh  month ;  she  may  ultimately  attain  a  size 
exceeding  that  of  the  full  term.  Cases  of  twin-conception  are  not  imcommon, 
in  which  one  ovum  becomes  vesicular,  the  other  going  on  towards  maturity. 
(Dr.  Hall  Davis,  *  Obstetric  Transactions,'  vol.  3,  p.  177.)  Again,  one  ovum 
ma^  become  vesicular;  while  the  other  is  converted  into  a  fleshy  mole.     In 
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some  rare  cases  a  portion  only  of  the  chorion  is  changed  into  this  form  of 
mole,  Avliile  the  proper  formation  of  the  placenta  may  go  on  in  the  normal 
manner. 

The  question  here  arises — Can  the  mature  placenta  be  so  converted  ?  Should 
a  portion  be  left  behind  in  a  healthy  state,  can  it  assume  the  vesicular  dege- 
neration ?  From  all  that  is  at  present  known,  this  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
As  a  result  of  observations  made  of  late  years,  it  appears  that  the  change  only 
takes  j)lace  in  the  chorion  villi  before  the  formation  of  a  placenta.  It  is  much 
more  probable  that,  should  a  woman  have  no  intercoiu*se  after  labour,  but  yet 
expel  a  true  vesicular  mole,  that  it  was  a  twin  ovum  which  was  not  expelled 
durini?  laboiu*.  In  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy  a  decidual  covering  will  always 
be  found  more  or  less  complete  aroimd  this  mole,  but  if  the  size  of  the  mass  is 
gi'eat,  then,  altliough  present,  it  vnW  be  less  observable,  being  spread  over  a 
larger  siulPace.  A  corpus  lutewn  will  also  be  found,  but  not  so  perfectly  formed 
as  in  normal  pregnancy. 

The  ordinary  symptoms  of  pregnancy  accompany  this  state,  although  in  all 
forms  of  mole-pregnancy  it  is  imperfectly  marked,  or  only  proceeds  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  (See  case,  *  Obsteti'ic  Record,'  vol.  1,  p.  21.)  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  effects  of  the  expulsion  of  a  mole  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  abortion.  These  fects  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  medico-l^al  prac- 
tice, and  in  this  respect  the  following  case,  reported  by  the  late  Dr.  Chowne 
U)  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  November  1844,  will  be  found  of  interest: 
— A  woman  was  seized  with  pains  resembling  those  of  labom*,  and  a  mass  of 
uterine  hydatids  Avas  expelled,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  uterus 
about  live  months.  When  the  woman  was  examined,  thirty- six  hours  after- 
wards, there  were  all  the  signs  of  recent  delivery  about  her.  The  parts  of 
generation  presented  the  usual  appearances  met  with  in  the  expulsion  of  a 
f«Btus :  the  breasts  were  enlarged,  the  areola)  elevated,  of  a  bro'wn  colour,  the 
follicles  prominent,  and  the  organs  evidently  containing  milk.  The  occurrence 
of  this  case  led  Dr.  Chowne  to  think  that,  had  the  body  of  an  infant  been 
found  with  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  concealed  in  the  house  where  this  woman 
had  lived,  it  would  probably  have  been  pronoimced  to  have  been  her  child. 
A  meilical  man  might  have  strengthened  the  suspicion  of  criminality  by  de- 
claring tliat  there  were  all  the  signs  of  recent  delivery  about  her.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  such  a  case  the  woman  would  probably  have  stated 
that  no  child,  but  some  tumoiu*,  had  come  away  from  her ;  and  a  medical 
man  would  not  be  justified  in  swearing  that  appearances  of  delivery  absolutely 
indicated,  under  all  circumstances,  that  a  woman  must  have  been  delivered  of 
a  chihL  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  well-kno'wn  medical  fact,  that  similar  appear- 
ances may  arise  from  the  expulsion  of  the  various  forms  of  mole.  (See  a  case 
of  Mr.  Pearson's,  *  Medical  Times,'  Dec.  30,  1848.)  Circumstantial  evidence 
would  be  against  her  only  on  the  assumption  that  some  person  had  wilfully 
concealed  or  made  away  with  the  substantial  proofs  of  her  innocence,  i.e.  the 
mass  which  had  been  expelled.  *Dr.  Fischer  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  woman 
gave  birth  secretly  to  a  child,  whose  death  led  to  a  charge  of  child-murder 
against  her,  and  two  months  afterwards  she  passed  a  mole  or  blighted  foetus, 
in  reference  to  which  a  question  of  superfoetation  was  raised.  (Horn's  *  Vier- 
teljahsschrift,'  186G,  2,  22.) 

Some  of  the  questions  which  have  been  here  considered  were  raised  on  the 
trial  o^  Ancpis  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Burns,  at  the  Lancaster  Assizes,  1808. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  deceased  was  pregnant — that  the  prisoner  had  adminis- 
tered corrosive  sublimate  to  her  to  procure  abortion,  and  that  this  had  caused  her 
death.  A  question  arose  at  the  trial  relative  to  the  appearances  of  the  uterus 
as  indicative  of  recent  delivery.  On  examining  this  organ,  it  was  foimd  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  on  its  inner  sur&ce  was  a  mark  four  inches  in  diaTivfttft,T.j 
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plainly  discernible,  to  which  a  placenta  had  been  apparently  attiiched.  Tlie 
mouth  of  the  uterus  was  much  dilated.  Indeed,  the  appearances  were  described 
to  be  such  as  might  have  been  expected  to  be  found  two  hours  after  the  birtli 
of  a  full-grown  fojtus.  The  evidence  respecting  previous  pregnancy  was  con- 
flicting, and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  because  the  death  of  the  deceased  could 
not  be  distinctly  traced  to  any  criminal  act  on  his  part.  Tlie  ovaries  were 
not  examined  until  after  the  trial,  when  a  body  considered  to  be  a  true  corpus 
iuteum  was  found  in  one  of  them ;  and  some  eminent  authorities  agreed  that 
it  indicated  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  (See  Paris  and  Fonblanquo, 
*  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  2,  p.  179.)  One  medical  witness  appeared  for  the  prisoner, 
and  he  contended  that  the  state  of  the  uterus  did  not  justify  the  medical  in- 
ference that  there  had  been  recent  delivery.  He  assumed  that  the  a])pear- 
ances  might  have  been  due  to  the  expulsion  of  a  group  of  *  liydatids/  If  hy 
the  term  *  hydatids '  he  intended  the  vesicular  ovum,  he  admitted  the  fact  of 
a  conception,  and  therefore  the  motive  would  remain  the  same.  If  he  intended 
the  true  hydatids,  then  their  cyst  would  have  been  observable  in  the  uterine 
wall,  and  the  point  of  its  biuBting  into  the  uterine  cavity  plainly  distinguish- 
able ;  for  it  is  clear  that  true  hydatids  would  not  grow  in  the  uterine  cavity 
itself.  The  medical  defence  was  for  that  date  ingenious,  but  at  the  present 
time  would,  for  the  above  reasons,  be  inadmissible.  The  contents  of  the  uterus 
were  not  produced — a  fact  which  left  the  case  in  mystery. 
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CHAPTER   62. 

CONCEALMENT   OF   THE   BIRTH   OF  A  CHILD — DEFINITION  OF  THE  OFFENCE — WOMEN 
ACQUITTED  OF  INFANTICIDE  FOUND  GUILTY  OF  CONCEALMENT — MEDICAL  EVIDENCE 

FROM  THE  REMAINS   OF   THE    BODY ANALYSIS   OF   BONES — THE   CHILD    MIST    HE 

DEAD — CONCEALMENT   OF   THE   0VU3I   OR   EMBRYO  —  NOT    NECESSARY   TO    PROVE 
WHEN   THE   CHILD   DIED. 

Concealment  of  birth. — Medical  evidence  respecting  delivery  is  required  in 
two  cases :  Ist,  when  the  birth  of  a  child  is  wilfully  concealed;  and  2ndlv,  when 
the  contents  of  the  uterus  have  been  premattu'ely  expelled  by  criminal' means. 
Tlie  concealment  of  pregnancy  is  no  offence  in  the  English  law ;  but  the  con- 
cealment of  deliver f/  or  of  the  birth  of  a  child  is  a  misdemeanour  l)y  the  24= 
and  25  Vict.  c.  100,  sec.  00,  the  words  of  which  are  to  the  following  effect : — 
*  If  any  woman  shall  be  delivered  of  a  child,  every  person  who  shall  by  an  if 
secret  disposition  of  the  dead  lx)dy  of  the  said  child,  whether  such  child  died 
before,  at,  or  afVer  its  birth,  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth  thereof,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanoiu:,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hard  labour.*  A  proviso  is  added  to  the  effect  that  any  person 
tried  for  the  murder  of  any  child,  and  acquitted  thereof,  may  be  found  guilty 
of  concealment  of  birth,  if  it  shall  appear  in  evidence  that  the  child  had  re- 
cently been  bom,  and  that  such  person  did  by  some  secret  disposition  of  the 
dead  bodf/  endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth. 

Various  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  the  terms  'concealment'  or  *  secret 
disposition  *  of  the  body.  This  part  of  the  evidence  does  not  affect  a  medical 
witness,  unless  he  himself  has  f oimd  the  dead  body  or  was  present  when  it  was 
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found.  It  will  rest  with  the  judge  to  determine  whether  the  body  has  been  i 
disposed  of  as  to  constitute  legally  a  misdemeanour.  (Reg,  v.  Clarke,  Ghelmf 
ford  Summer  Assizes,  1864.) 

This  is  an  offence  of  which  women  charged  with  child-murder  have  bee 
hitherto  commonly  convicted  in  England ;  while  the  Scotch  law  pimishc 
women  for  the  concealment  of  pregnancy  if  the  child  be  dead  or  amissinj 
.(Alison's  *  Criminal  Law,'  p.  153.)  The  medical  evidence  on  trials  for  th 
misdemeanour  is  exclusively  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  mother;  an 
thus,  much  will  depend  upon  the  time  at  which  this  is  made.  With  respe< 
to  the  child,  its  body  need  not  even  be  produced,  provided  there  be  satisfoctor 
evidence  of  its  death  :  the  body  may  have  been  secretly  buried  or  burnt,  an 
in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  the  ashes.  (See.  p.  161,  vol.  1, 

According  to  the  statute  the  child  must  be  dead — the  concealment  of  tl 
birth  of  a  living  child  not  being  any  offence,  unless  it  should  happen  to  di 
before  its  birth  was  made  knoAvn.  In  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Woodma 
^Kingston  Lent  Ass.  1845),  the  woman  was  acquitted  because  the  child  wt 
living  when  concealed.  Mr.  Chitty  says,  that  in  order  to  constitute  the  offenc 
the  child  must  have  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  (*  Med.  Jui 
p.  412) ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of 
dead  child  at  the  sixth  or  under  the  seventh  month  would  be  as  much  a 
infringement  of  the  statute  as  if  it  were  more  advanced.  Tlie  concealment  < 
the  aborted  but  imdeveloped  ovum  or  embryo — of  a  monster,  i.e.  a  child  witl 
out  human  shape,  a  mole  or  other  morbid  growth — would  not  probably  be  coi 
«idered  a  contravention  of  the  statute.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  an 
judicial  decision  on  this  point.  Mr.  Lane  communicated  to  the  *  Medio 
Times '  (Aug.  1845)  a  case  in  which  a  charge  of  concealed  birth  was  dismisse 
by  the  magistrates  of  Surrey,  because  the  concealment  referred  to  a  child  boi 
At  the  eighth  month  in  its  membranes.  The  woman  stated  that  she  did  not  coi 
sider  it  to  be  a  child  !  If  this  decision  is  correct,  the  main  object  of  the  sti 
tute  {i.e.  to  prevent  secret  deliver}'^,  so  often  leading  to  miu*der)  maybe  effe< 
tually  evaded.  The  case,  being  entirely  new,  should  have  been  sent  for  tria 
and  the  decision  left  to  the  proper  interpreters  of  the  law ;  a  magisterial  dec 
«ion  can  furnish  no  precedent  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  This  woman  mu 
have  been  delivered  of  a  child,  foetus,  or  embryo,  or  of  course  there  woul 
have  been  no  pretence  for  the  charge.  That  a  child  may  be  thus  bom  ar 
removed  from  the  membranes  alive  is  a  fact  established  by  experience.  D 
Brunton  reported  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  a  case  in  which  the  entire  ovu: 
was  expelled  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation,  and  the  child  was  rescued  aliv 
although  born  fifteen  minutes  before  being  taken  out  of  the  membranes.  (*Me 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  1,  41^).  In  another  case  of  sudden  delivery  the  chil 
in  its  membranes  with  the  placenta  were  discharged  into  a  bucket.  It  was  n< 
rescued  in  time  to  save  life.     (Amer.  Jour.  April  1870,  p.  430.) 

A  singular  case  of  alleged  concealment  of  birth  occurred  at  the  Suffolk  Lei 
Assizes,  1853.  A  married  woman  was  charged  with  having  concealed  tl 
l)irth  of  her  infant  child.  It  appeared  that  her  husband  and  the  neighbou 
supposed  she  was  pregnant.  After  the  child  was  reported  to  have  been  bor 
it  was  allep:ed  that  it  had  died,  and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  tl 
burial.  The  coffin  was  examined,  and  was  found  to  contain  not  the  body  of 
child  but  the  figure  of  a  doll.  The  learned  j  udge  directed  the  grand  j  ury  that  b 
fore  they  could  find  a  bill,  charging  the  prisoner  with  the  guilt  of  concealmen 
they  must  be  satisfied  (but  of  this  there  was  no  evidence  on  the  depositions)  th 
the  woman  had  really  been  delivered  of  a  child.  The  prisoner  had  been  a  ma 
\  ried  woman  for  a  niunber  of  years,  and  her  conduct  could  only  be  accounts 

'  for  on  the  supposition  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  her  husbai 

and  her  neighbours.     The  case  fell  to  the  ground. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  not  material  here,  as  it  is  in  a  case  of  alleged' 
infeinticide,  to  prove  when  the  child  died — whether  before,  during,  or  after 
its  birth ;  and  thus  those  subtleties,  and  technicalities  which  are  met  with  in 
cases  of  child-murder  are  avoided.     In  regard  to  proof  of  concealment,  and' 
what  constitutes  it,  these  are  essentially  legal  points ;  but  a  medical  practi- 
tioner may  sometimes  benefit  an  accused  person,  if  he  can  prove  that  the  female 
had  made  application  to  him  on  the  subject  of  her  pregnancy  and  deliver}'. 
The  law  is  especially  lenient  imder  such  circiunstances.     A  very  strict  inter- 
pretation appears  to  l>e  put  upon  this  term  concealment.     There  must  be  a 
*  secret  disposition '  of  the  dead  body.   In  a  case  tried  before  the  Kecorder,  Her/, 
V,  Honeycomhe  C.  C.  C.  August,  1871),  a  woman  indicted  under  the  statute,  Avas 
acquitted,  because  the  evidence  showed  that  the  body  of  the  infant  was  f oimd 
on  a  rising  groimd  in  a  field  which  was  visible  from  a  public  highway.    This 
was  held  not  to  be  concealment.   In  another  case,  a  girl,  who  was  for  advanced! 
in  pregnancy,  went  into  a  recess  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  was  there  de- 
livered.    The  body  of  a  child  was  afterwards  found  there  by  a  boy  who 
was  passing.     This  case  was  reserved  as  to  whether  this  was  such  a  secret  dis- 
position of  the  body  as  to  constitute  the  l^al  offence  of  concealment  of  birtlu 
Questions  connected  with  concealment  of  birth  do  not  fall  imderthe    juris- 
diction of  a  coroner : — the  medical  evidence  is  therefore  required  by  a  magistrate.. 
Medical  witnesses  were  formerly  exposed  to  much  trouble  and  inconvenience- 
in  giving  their  evidence  on  these  occasions  (see  *  Med.  Gaz.*  19,  287) ;   but 
the  defect  has  been  remedied  by  statute.     (1  Vic.  c.  44.) 

In  a  case  under  the  Scotch  statate  in  reference  to  the  concealment  of  preg- 
nancy, for  a  report  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  an  eminent  legal  authority,  this 
question  arose,  viz. — *  Whether  the  charge  was  excluded  if  the  woman,  an  im- 
married  female,  proved  that  she  had  intimated  that  she  was  with  child  to  the 
father,  but  denied  the  pregnancy  to  everyone  else  ?     That  the  object  of  the 
statute  was  defeated  in  such  a  case,  and  yet  that  the  main  fact  on  which  the 
statutory  offence  is  f oimded  was  proved,  could  not  be  doubted.    Concealment,, 
and  not  calling  and  making  use  of  assistance  in  the  birth,  constitute  the  offence. 
The  Court  of  Judiciary  was  nearly  equally  divided.     The  majority  went  on 
the  bare  terms  of  the  statute :  the  minority  held  that  concealment  was  here  a 
general  term  to  denote  the  denial  to  all  near  and  around  the  woman,  and  from 
whom  assistance  might  be  obtained,  and  was  coupled  -with  not  calling  for  as- 
sistance in  the  birth.    As  a  letter  written  to  Australia,  if  the  fiither  had  gone 
there,  could  not  be  taken  to  exclude  the  statutory  offence,  and  as  the  woman 
concealed  her  pregnancy  and  had  obtained  no  assistance  in  tlie  birth,  an  ex- 
pression which  shows  what  the  character  of  the  concealment  referred  to  is^ 
the  communication  of  the  fact  of  pregnancy  to  .the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
child  (often  more  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  child  than  the  mother)  really  could 
not  lead  to  its  preservation,  and  left  the  concealment  which  the  statute  referred 
to,  equally  complete.    But  the  point  was  not  actually  decided,  as  it  was  thought 
that  the  terms  of  the  special  verdict  did  not  raise  the  question,  but,  by  an  ac- 
cidental form  of  expression,  excluded  it.' 

It  is  not  usual  to  find  a  married  woman  charged  with  this  offence,  but  a  man 
and  his  wife  were  convicted  of  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child  at  the  Lincoln 
Lent  Assizes,  1872  {Reg.  v.  Curtis  and  wife).  The  woman  was  delivered  of 
a  still-bom  child  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  husband  buried  the  body  in  his 
garden,  where  it  "was  afterwards  found.  Before  the  birth  of  the  child  the  wo- 
man denied  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  after  her  delivery  declared  that  she  had 
not  lieen  aware  of  her  pregnancy.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  was  that  no  rea- 
sonable motive  could  be  assigned  for  a  husband  and  wife  concealing  the  body 
of  a  dead  child. 
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By  abortion  is  commonly  understood,  in  medicine,  the  expulsion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  uterus  before  the  sixth  month  of  gestation.     If  the  expulsion  takes 
place  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  month,  the  woman  is  said  to  have  a  prema- 
ture labour.    The  law  makes  no  distinction  of  this  kind,  but  the  term  abortion 
is  applied  to  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  at  any  period  of  pregnancy  before  the 
term  of  gestation  is  completed ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  synonymous  with  the 
popular  term  miscarriage.     Criminal  abortion  is  rarely  attempted  before  the 
third  month ;  it  is  perhaps  most  common  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  month, 
because  then  a  woman  begins  for  the  first  time  to  acquire  a  certainty  of  her 
pregnancy.     The  causes  of  abortion  may  be  either  natural  or  violent.     The 
latter  only  fall  imder  the  cognizance  of  the  law  ;  but  a  medical  witness  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  causes  which  are  called  natural,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  others  which  depend  on  the  application  of  violence.     These  natural 
causes  are  so  frequent,  that — according  to  Mr.  Whitehead's  observation — of 
2,000  pregnancies,  one  in  seven  terminated  in  abortion.     These  causes  are 
commonly  ascribable  to  peculiarities  in  the  female  system,  to  the  presence  of 
uterine  or  other  diseases,  or  to  some  moral  shock  sustained  by  a  woman  diuing* 
pregnancy.     The  natural  causes  are  sometimes  very  obscure,  the  real  cause 
being  overlooked.     (See  paper  by  Dr,  Charles  Bell,  Ed.  *Med.  Jour.'  Aug. 
1865,  p.  120.)      All  diseases  which  strongly  affect   the   uterus  or  general 
system  of  the  woman  may  give  rise  to  abortion.     An  attack  of  smallpox  has 
been  kno^vn  to  produce  it ;  and  it  lias  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Acton  that  the 
presence  of  coYistitutional  syphilis  in  the  father  is  not  only  a  cause  of  infec- 
tion in  the  offspring,  but  of  repeated  abortion  in  the  female.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol. 
36,  p.  164 ;  Ramsbotham's  *  Obstetric  Medicine,'  p.  655.)    These  facts  deserve 
attention,  when  it  is  proved  that  a  woman  has  really  aborted,  and  an  attempt 
is  imjustly  made  to  fix  an  alleged  act  of  criminality  on  another.     For  further 
information  on  the  numerous  natural  and  accidental  causes  which  may  give 
rise  to  abortion,  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  Mr.  Whitehead  'On 
Abortion  and  Sterility,'  p.  252 ;  also  for  the  effects  of  \mdue  lactation  and 
diseases  of  the  placenta,  in  causing  abortion,  see  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  4, 
1852,  p.  580,  and  March  19,  1853,  p.  302.)     In  considering  the  operatioa 
of  these  causes,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  pregnancy  the  uterus 
is  subject  to  a  natural  periodical  excitement,  corresponding  to  what  would  have 
been  the  menstrual  periods  dating  from  the  last  cessation.     Hence  compara- 
tively trivial  causes  operating  at  these  periods  may  lead  to  an  expulsion  of  the 
foetus.    Dr.  Salomon  has  reported  two  cases  in  which  prematiu-e  delivery  fol- 
lowed the  merciu-ialization  of  the  system.     (Casper's  *  Wochenschrifb,'  Juue,. 
1845,  and  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  658.) 

The  violent  causes  of  abortion  may  be  of  an  accidental  or  criminal  nature. 
In  general,  the  distinction  will  not  be  difiicult  •,  the  kind  ol  Vvc^sCkSife  «cl\^^ 
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adequacy  of  the  alleged  cause  to  produce  abortion,  will  be  apimrent  from  the 
evidence.  In  reference  to  criminal  cases,  the  causes  may  be  referred  either, 
firstj  to  the  use  of  mechanical  means,  or  secondly,  of  irritating  medicinal  sub- 
stances which  act  upon  the  utenis  or  bowels.  They  operate  with  greater  cer- 
tainty just  in  proportion  as  the  pregnancy  is  advanced. 

MECHANICAL   MEANS. 

Among  the  mechanical  causes  may  be  mentioned — severe  exercise,  the  vio- 
lent agitation  of  the  body,  as  by  riding  or  driving  over  a  rough  pavement,  in 
which  case  no  marks  of  violence  would  be  apparent.  Any  ])hysical  shock, 
sustained  by  the  body,  may  operate  indirectly  on  the  uterus.  Blows  or  violent 
pressiure  on  the  abdomen  are  sometimes  resorted  to ;  but  in  these  cases  the 
marks  of  violence  will  be  commonly  perceptible.  Instruments  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  piercing  the  membranes,  destroying  the  child,  and 
thereby  leading  to  its  expulsion.  Devergie  speaks  of  such  instruments  being 
well  known  in  England^  and  of  English  midwives  deriving  a  living  from  the 
practice  of  this  crime.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  1,  p.  285.)  Although  this  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  exaggerated  statement,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  cases  have  trans- 
pired which  show  that  the  crime  is  frequently  perpetrated  by  irregular  medical 
practitioners,  who  basely  derive  a  profit  from  the  practice ;  and  for  one  case 
that  comes  to  light  probably  a  dozen  are  effectually  concealed.  In  several 
instances  the  crime  has  been  traced  to  a  low  class  of  German  and  French 
medical  men,  not  on  the  English  register,  and  probably  not  duly  licensed  in 
their  respective  countries.  In  the  case  of  Barker  (p.  197)  a  French  dcxitor 
was  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  the  woman  by  the  use  of  instru- 
ments; and  in  Beg.  v.  StadtmiHiler  (Liverpool  Winter  Ass.  1858)  a  German 
doctor  was  charg^  with  murder  imder  similar  circiunstances.  A  healthy 
young  woman,  «t.  22,  consulted  the  prisoner  in  reference  to  her  pregnant 
state.  He  employed  instruments  for  tie  purpose  of  prociuring  abortion.  She 
died  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  on  inspection  severe  internal  injmies  were 
found,  which  qttite  accounted  for  her  death.  Before  the  inspection  wiis  made 
the  prisoner  signed  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of  death  as  '  infiammation  of  the 
bafwels.*  He  was  convicted  of  murder.  In  Reg.  v.  Vanghan  (Stafford  Winter 
AsBizes,  1872)  a  woman  was  convicted  of  using  an  instrument  with  intent  to 
pMCUre  abortion.  On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  instrument  was 
"used,  the  prosecutrix  was  taken  ill,  and  gave  birth  to  a  dead  and  immature 
child.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  previously  committed  acts 
of  a  similar  kind.  Denman,  J.,  sentenced  her  to  fifteen  years  penal  ser- 
vitude. 

Mechanical  means  are  undoubtedly  more  effectual  in  producing  abortion 
than  medicinal  substances ;  yet,  from  the  fact  of  such  attempts  being  made  by 
ignorant  persons,  the  woman  generally  dies  from  infiammation  of  the  womb 
or  peritoneum,  or  other  serious  after-consequences.  A  case  was  tried  some 
years  since,  in  which  the  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  attempted  to 
produce  alx)rtion  in  the  deceased  by  thrusting  wooden  skewers  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  uterus.  Infiammation  and  gangrene  took  place,  and  the  woman 
died.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  executed  for  murder.  (For  a  similar 
case  by  Mr.  MTherson,  see  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3G,  p.  102 ;  see  also  another  case 
in  the  same  journal,  vol.  45,  p.  693.) 

When  the  death  of  the  woman  takes  place,  as  it  commonly  does,  under  these 

circumstances,  the  crime  is  considered  to  be  murder,  although  the  accused 

may  not  have  intended  to  destroy  life.     The  law  was  thus  laid  down  by 

Bramwell,  B.,  in  Stadtmuhler's  case  (supr(i) : — *  If  a  man  for  an  unla-wful 

purpose  used  a  dangeraiis  instrument,  or  medicine,  or  other  means,  and  thereby 
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death  ensued,  that  was  murder,  although  he  might  not  have  intended  to 
cause  death,  altliough  the  person  dead  might  have  consented  to  the  act  which 
terminated  in  death,  and  although  possibly  he  might  veiymuch  regret  the  termi- 
nation that  had  taken  place  contrary  to  his  hopes  and  expectations.  This  was 
wilful  murder.  But  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defence  had  thrown  on  the  judge 
the  task  of  saying  whether  the  case  could  be  reduced  to  manslaughter.  There 
was  such  a  possibility,  but  to  adopt  it  would  be,  he  thought,  to  run  counter  to  the 
evidence  given.  If  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  used  the 
instrument  not  >vith  any  intention  to  destroy  life,  and  that  the  instrument  was 
not  a  dangerous  one,  although  he  used  it  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  that  would 
reduce  the  crime  to  manslaughter.  He  really  did  not  think  they  could  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  instrument  was  a  dangerous  one,  if  at 
all  used.  Then,  if  it  were  so  used  by  the  prisoner,  the  case  was  one  of  mur- 
der ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  case  but  a  verdict  either  of  murder  or  of 
acquittal.* 

Any  mechanical  injury  done  to  the  uterus  always  implies  interference  of 
some  other  person  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  Mr.  Richards,  medical 
officer  of  Bancoorah,  informs  me  that  the  professional  abortionists  of  India,  the 
native  dhaees,  who  are  women  of  the  lowest  castes,  generally  adopt  this  method 
of  procuring  alx)rtion.  They  insert  into  the  uterus  a  twig  of  a  tree  about  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  smeared  with  assafcetida.  The  membranes  are  ruptured, 
abortion  takes  place,  and  the  woman  dies  from  peritonitis,  the  walls  of  the 
uterus  being  usually  found  perforated.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  these  cases 
to  refer  death  to  snake-bite,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inspection  of  the  body  I 
A  post-mortem  examination  generally  reveals  this  mode  of  procuring  abortion. 

It  is  obvious  that  mechanical  means  can  seldom  be  applied  to  the  uterus 
without  leaving  marks  of  violence  on  this  organ  as  well  as  on  the  body  of 
the  child.  If  the  woman  should  die  an  inspection  will  at  once  settle  the 
point.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1834,  1,  191;  1838,  1,425;  1839,  2,  109.)  An  im- 
portant case  of  this  kind  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  in  Scotland  in 
1858  (case  of  Jieid,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  Dec.  11, 1858).  The  uterus  near  its  mouth 
presented  two  openings  in  its  substance,  described  as  pimctured  wounds  by 
the  medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  who  made  the  examination,  and  as 
the  openings  of  torn  blood-vessels  by  others  who  were  called  for  the  defence. 
There  was  also  a  rupture  of  one  ovary.  The  prisoner  was  convicted ;  but  the 
medical  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  agent  in  the  crime 
committed  suicide.  The  case  is  chiefly  important  in  showing  that  any  ap- 
parent meclianical  injury  to  the  uterus  shoidd  be  minutely  examined  at  the 
time  of  ina])ection,  so  that  no  doubt  of  the  cause  may  afterwards  be  enter- 
tained. If,  in  a  case  of  thii  kind,  the  mother  siu^ive  and  the  child  be  expel- 
led, then  marks  of  violence  will  be  found  on  its  body.  These  marks  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  its  death ;  but  that  is  not  here  the  question.  If  it  can 
l)e  proved  that  they  have  not  resulted  from  accidental  causes  during  gesta- 
tion or  subsequently  to  delivery,  then  their  presence  may  furnish  strong  corro- 
borative evidence  of  the  actual  means  by  which  abortion  was  attempted.  It 
is  said  that  abortion  has  been  in  some  instances  accomplished  by  frequent 
bleeding  from  the  arm.  This  effect  may  follow  as  a  result  of  shock  produced 
by  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  An  examination  of  the  veins  of  the 
arms  would  show  whether  any  such  attempt  had  been  recently  made. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  exciting  causes  of  abortion,  the  most 
effectual,  and  that  which  most  certainly  brings  on  the  expulsive  action  of  the 
uterus,  is  the  destruction  of  the  ovum  or  embryo.  If  by  accident  or  design  the 
ovular  membranes  should  become  ruptured,  gestation  is  arrested,  and  abortion 
necessarily  ensues.  At  any  period  of  pregnancy,  therefore,  a  pimcture  through 
the  membranes  will  sooner  or  later  occasion  the  evacuation  of  tha  >s^x>;is^ 
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(Ramsbotham's  '  Obstetric  Medicine,*  p.  655.)  This  author  remarks  that  the 
performance  of  the  operation  demands  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  ovum  and  the  maternal  structures,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of  de- 
Telopment  which  the  neck  of  the  uterus  assumes  at  different  periods  of  preg- 
nancy. In  medical  practice  for  the  induction  of  premature  Jalwiu*,  the  mem- 
branes are  ruptured  either  by  the  use  of  a  female  catheter,  or  by  an  instrument 
of  this  shape,  but  including  a  blade  like  a  tonsil-lancet.  Unless  the  inner 
membrane  or  amnion  be  opened,  gestation  may  still  proceed,  and  abortion  will 
not  take  place.  When  the  membranes  are  completely  penetrated  and  the  waters 
are  discharged,  uterine  action  is  invariably  induced,  but  the  time  which  elapses 
from  the  performance  of  the  operation  to  the  commencement  of  labour  is  sub- 
ject to  great  variation.  Dr.  Ramsbotham  states  that  he  has  known  the  uterus 
begin  to  act  in  ten  hours  after  the  rupture,  but  in  another  case  a  week  elapsed 
Defore  its  action  commenced.  As  a  general  rule,  uterine  action  is  fully  estab- 
lished in  fifty  or  sixty  hours.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  where 
a  criminal  intention  exists,  so  long  a  period  is  required  for  removing  the  con- 
tents of  the  uterus.  The  cases  above  referred  to  were  cases  of  obstetric  prac- 
tice, in  which  there  was  no  desire  to  expose  the  female  to  the  slightest  risk, 
and  premature  labour  was  openly  induced.  In  a  criminal  attempt  by  a  medi- 
cal practitioner,  in  whicli  the  woman  would  be  a  consenting  pai-ty  to  the  act, 
the  removal  of  the  embryo  or  foetus  might  be  effected  in  a  much  shorter  period 
of  time.  At  any  rate,  the  time  for  the  completion  of  abortion  could  not  be 
measured  by  cases  in  which  the  uterus  has  been  left  to  undergo  spontaneous 
contraction  after  the  membranes  had  been  punctured,  and  the  waters  had  es- 
caped. There  would,  however,  be  great  d^ger  to  a  woman  in  the  necessary 
manipulations  required.  The  reader  will  find  reports,  by  M.  Tardicu,  of  nu- 
merous cases  of  abortion  as  a  result  of  mechanical  means  applied  to  the  uterus, 
in  the  *  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1855,  1,  406 ;  and  some  good  practical  remarks  by 
the  same  writer,  on  the  mode  in  which  these  inquiries  should  be  conducted,  in 
the  *  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1856,  1 ,  141.  On  the  mechanical  means  for  procuring 
abortion  and  the  results,  see  a  paper  bv  Br,  Lex  (Horn's  *  Yierteljahrs.' 
1866,  1,  253.) 

It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  perpetrating  abortion  is  only  likely  to  succeed 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  a  complete  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  parts. 
The  certain  death  of  the  woman  will  convert  the  crime  into  murder,  when  in- 
struments are  introduced  into  her  body  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomy. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  on 
several  occasions  misused  their  professional  knowledge,  and  have  exjKjsed  them- 
selves to  prosecutions  for  this  crime.  Sometimes  the  charge  lias  l>een  raised 
falsely,  for  the  piu-poses  of  extortion,  or  through  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  woman ;  at  others,  the  evidence  has  left  it  very  clear  that  the  charge 
was  well-founded.  Of  late  years  medical  men  have  rather  freely  used  the 
speculum.  When  this  instrument  has  been  improperly  or  imnecessarily  iise<l 
on  a  pregnant  woman,  a  charge  of  attempted  abortion  by  instruments  may  be 
easily  raised  against  a  medical  practitioner.  A  trial  took  place  at  the  Exeter 
Lent  Assizes,  1854  (Reg.  v.  Griffin  and  Venn\  in  which  it  was  charged  that  the 
accused,  Venn  Ca  surgeon),  had  feloniously  used  an  instrument  with  the  intent 
to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  the  prosecutrix.  According  to  the  evidence, 
Venn  had  on  several  occasions  passed  a  round  p*>lished  instrument  into  the 
body  of  tlie  woman,  once  in  a  coppice  and  at  another  time  in  a  field.  The  de- 
fence was,  that  the  surgeon  had  merely  used  a  specidum  to  ascertain  whether 
she  was  pregnant,  in  order  to  know  how  to  j)rescribe  for  her ;  and  that  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  had  ever  intended  to  prociu^  abortion,  for  this 
had  not  followed,  and  it  might  have  been  easily  j)roduced  by  him  at  any  period 
of  pregnancy  if  he  had  wislied  it.      The  prisoners  were  acquitted.    Ad- 
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iinitting  the  statements  of  the  prosecutrix  and  prisoner  to  be  correct,  it  may  be 
-remarked  that  medical  practitioners,  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  their  profession, 
do  not  commonly  use  a  speculum  in  open  fields  or  coppices  to  determine 
ivhether  a  female  is  pregnant  or  not :  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  spe- 
culum is  not  required  for  determining  the  question  of  pregnancy  at  all.  This 
•case  conveys  a  serious  caution  to  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

MEDICINAL   SUBSTANCES. 

Emmenafjogues,     Echolics. — These  are  more  frequently  resorted  to  for  in- 
ducing criminal  abortion  than  other  means ;  but  they  rarely  answer  the  in- 
tended purpose,  and  when  abortion  follows,  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of 
the  life  of  the  woman.     Mineral  poisons  have  been  ignorantly  employed  for 
this  nefarious  object,  and  often  with  a  fatal  residt.     Among  these  substances 
may  be  mentioned  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  the  acid  chromate  of  potash  ^ 
(Horns  * Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  2,   113),  sulphate  of  copper,  copperas 
•or  sulphate  of  iron,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  other  irritants.    Me-r 
tallic  mercimj^  which  is  generally  reputed  to  be  innocent,  has  been  given  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.     In  a  recent  case,  recorded  by  Sir  D.  Gibb 
•(*  Lancet,*  March  8,  1873,  p.  339),  it  produced  no  effect  on  the  uterus,  but 
•caused  some  severe  nervous  symptoms,  which  would  justify  the  application 
of  the  term  '  noxious '  to  this  substance. 

A  man  administered  to  a  girl,  ajt.  20,  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy,  about 
iour  ounces  and  a  half  of  metallic  mercury.  It  had  no  effect  on  the  uterus, 
but  in  a  few  days,  owing  to  oxidation  and  absorption  of  the  metal,  tremors 
began  to  affect  the  right  side  of  her  body.     Her  gait  became  unsteady,  and 

•  she  stumbled  in  walking.  These  symptoms  continued  unabated  for  two  months, 
and  then  affected  the  left  side.  She  lost  the  power  of  grasping  things.  She 
went  the  full  time,  and  the  symptoms  had  then  almost  disappeared.    This,  so 

1  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  instance  in  which  mercury  has  been  given  for  such 
a,  purpose.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  some  of  these  powerful  poisons  may 
produce  violent  symptoms  and  destroy  life,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the 
gravid  uterus  or  its  contents.  In  July  1845,  I  was  consulted  in  the  case  of 
a  woman,  aet.  22,  who  had  passed  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  who 
had  died,  it  was  supposed,  from  the  effects  of  arsenic.     It  appeared  from  the 

•  evidence  that,  with  the  view  of  producing  abortion,  she  had  been  advised  to 
take  a  large  dose  of  arsenic.  She  suffered  from  severe  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  died  in  seven  hours,  without  having  aborted.  A  large  quantity  of  arsenic 
was  found  in  the  stomach. 

The  muriated  tincture  of  iron  has  frequently  caused  severe  symptoms,  and 
%fieriously  injured  health,  without  producing  abortion.  In  a  case  in  which  my 
evidence  was  required  at  the  Lincoln  Summer  Assizes,  1863  {Reg.  v.  Rumble)^ 
i  it  was  proved  that  this  compound  of  iron  had  been  given  in  large  doses  daily 
to  a  pregnant  woman,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion.  It  had  not  had  this 
effect,  but  it  had  seriously  injured  the  health  of  the  woman.  The  prisoner  also 
gave  to  her  cantharides  in  pills.    The  defence  was,  that  these  were  proper  me- 

•  dicines  for  the  treatment  of  amenorrhoea,  under  which  it  was  alleged  she  was 
labouring.    The  large  doses  administered,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  the  me- 

'  dicines  were  supplied,  proved  that  they  had  been  given  unlawfully,  and  with 

•  criminal  intent ;  and  the  druggist  who  supplied  them,  knowing  the  purpose 
for  wliich  they  were  required,  was  convicted.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  other 
mercurial  compounds  may  cause  death,  without  in  any  way  exciting  the  uterus 
to  expel  its  contents. 

Drugs,  such  as  croton  oil,  elaterium,  gamboge,  and  other  drastic  purgatives, 
liave  been  used  with  criminal  intent  without  causing  abortion.  Aloes  andtvfc^ 
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of  its  comiwunds,  hiera  picra^  a  mixture  of  aloes  and  caneUa  bark,  and  Pita- 
cotia  {pilules  coccitp)  sometimes  called  *  pill  cochia,'  a  mixture  of  aloes  and 
colocynth,  are  much  used  as  purgatives  among  the  poor.  In  large  or  repeated 
doses,  they  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  exciting  the  uterus,  and  are 
secretly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  abortion.  Although  not  poisons  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  observed  of  these  drugs,  and  of  all  purga- 
tives which  cause  much  straining  or  specially  affect  the  rectum,  that  they  may 
readily  bring  on  abortion  in  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  while  they  fail 
in  the  earlier  stages.  For  a  notice  of  the  specific  action  of  some  of  these  sub- 
stances see  vol.  1,  pp.  321,  «)25. 

The  herbs  which  have  acquired  a  popular  repute  as  abortives  in  the  form 
of  powdered  leaves,  infusion  or  decoction,  are  very  numerous.  Some  are  in- 
nocent, such  as  pennyroyal,  broom,  and  fern ;  others  are  pernicious,  such  as 
white  and  black  hellebore,  yew,  and  laburnum.  A  decoction  of  broom  simply 
*  acts  as  a  diuretic. 

The  medicinal  substances  above  described,  if  they  have  any  effect,  exei-t  an 
indirect  action  on  the  uterus  by  producing  a  shock  to  the  general  system.  But 
there  is  another  class  of  bodies  which  are  considered  to  act  on  the  uterus 
directly.  These  are  classed  imder  the  names  of  emmenagogues  and  ecbolics. 
As  in  certain  trials  for  criminal  abortion  some  confusion  has  arisen  in  the 
application  of  these  terms  (see  Beg,  v.  Wallia^  *^fr<^)i  it  will  be  necessary 
to  state  here  wliat  is  imderstood  by  them.  Emmenagogites  (from  k^fiiiiiciy 
the  menstrual  discharge,  and  Aywyoc,  exciting)  signify  those  medicines  which 
excite  or  promote  the  menses.  The  late  Dr.  Pereira  enumerates  among  these 
savin,  black  hellebore,  aloes, gamboge,  rue,  madder,  stinking  goosefoot  {cheno- 
2)odinn  olidurn)  gin  and  borax,  and  for  the  most  part  substances  which  when 
taken  in  large  doses  act  as  drastic  purgatives  or  stimulating  diuretics.  When 
amenorrlura  co-exists  with  anromia  the  most  effectual  emmenagogues  are  cha- 
lybeates,  the  preparations  of  iron,  including  Griffith's  mixture.  (  *  Elements 
of  Materia  Medica,'  by  Taylor  and  Kees,  4th  edit.  vol.  1,  p.  270.)  EcboUcs 
(from  tk/^rJXcov,  a  medicine  which  causes  abortion  or  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus) 
imply  medicines  which  operate  directly  as  abortives.  They  excite  uterine  con- 
tractions and  thereby  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus. 

Dr.  Pereira  (Op.  cit.  p.  271)  justly  observes  that  *  ecbolics  are  essentially 
distinguished  from  emmenagogues  by  this  circumstance,  that  while  the  latter 
stimulate  the  vascular  system  (blood-circulation)  of  the  uterus,  the  former 
excite  the  uterine  muscular  fibres  to  contraction.  Ecbolics,  therefore,  are  truly 
abortives,  they  promote  the  expulsion  of  substances  contained  in  the  uterine 
cavity :  such  as  the  foetus,  the  placenta,  hydatids,  clots  of  blood,  &c.  The 
number  of  eclx)lics  known  is  very  small.  Indeed,  the  only  known  unequivocal 
agent  of  this  kind  is  ei*goL  The  ergot  in  ordinary  use  is  that  of  rye ;  but  the 
ergot  of  wheat  is  said  to  be  e<jually  effectual,  and  the  same  perhaps  may  be 
stated  of  the  ergot  of  all  grasses.     Borax  is  also  said  to  act  as  an  ecbolic' 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  other  substances  derived  from  the  vegetable, 
animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  which  have  been  employed  for  procuring  abor- 
tion, and  on  the  specific  effects  of  these  agents  when  administered  to  pregnant 
women,  medical  opinions  may  be  required.  Such  are  yew  leaves,  grains  of  para- 
dise, tansy,  hellebore  (white  and  black),  squills,  pennyroyal,  cantharides,  sul- 
phate of  potash,  and  iron-filings.  The  substances  vary  with  the  locality.  Mr. 
Bichards  informs  me  that  the  native  Indian  abortionists  employ  the  following 
drugs  :  camphor,  the  juice  of  the  jeata,  the  mulberry,  and  seajeena-root,  as 
well  as  pan  root,  a  species  of  pepper.  These  act  chiefly  as  irritants  upon  the 
system,  although  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  specific  effect  on  the  uterus  as 
ecbolics.  The  English  herbs  on  which  medical  opinions  may  be  required  are 
chieJijr  rue,  /xennjroyal,  savin,  and  tansy. 
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Rue  (Euta  graveolens).  Tliis  common  garden  plant  has  been  much  used  in 
the  form  of  decoction.  M.  Tardieu  has  reported  three  cases  in  which  a  strong 
decoction  of  rue  produced  abortion  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  about  the  sixth  month 
of  pregnancy  respectively,  and  the  women  recovered.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855, 
1,  403.)  Among  the  symptoms  caused  by  rue  when  taken  for  the  purposes  of" 
abortion  are  i)rofuse  salivation  and  great  swelling  of  the  tongue.  Abortion 
has  slowly  taken  i)lace  after  five  or  six  days.  There  has  been  no  infiammation 
of  the  uterus,  but  the  woman  has  not  recovered  from  the  effects  for  a  long 
time.  (  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrs.*  1866,  1,  233.)  Rue  acts  most  powerfully  when 
taken  in  the  fresh  state.  The  active  principle  appears  to  be  a  volatile  oil,  which 
gives  the  remarkable  odour  to  the  plant.  The  oil  is  most  abundant  in  the 
seeds.  The  crystalline  lx)dy  called  imtine  or  rutinic  add,  has  no  physiological 
properties.  In  the  event  of  the  leaves  being  taken,  the  best  evidence  will  be- 
fumished  by  their  botanical  characters. 

Pennyroyal  {Mentha  Pulegium),  This  is  a  variety  of  mint.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine  in  infusion  under  the  name  of  pennyroyal  water.  It  is  now 
excluded  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  inert  and  useless.  Its  properties  are  owing 
to  an  essential  oil  which  may  be  distilled  from  the  leaves.  The  odour  of  the 
oil  as  well  as  of  the  leaves  closely  resembles  that  of  peppermint.  The  oil  mixed 
with  nine  parts  of  spirit  forms  the  Spiritus  Pulegii  or  essence  of  penny- 
royal. The  infusion,  under  the  name  of  pennyroyal  tea  or  pennyroyal  water,. 
is  used  as  a  popular  remedy  for  obstructed  menstruation,  and  it  has  also  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  abortion ;  but  it  has  neither  emmenagogue  nor  ecbolic 
properties,  and  is  not  now  employed  for  any  purpose  by  medical  practitioners* 
It  is  a  warm  stomachic,  like  the  other  mints,  and  its  place  in  pharmacy  is  now 
supplied  l)y  peppermint  water. 

Any  notice  of  this  substance  here  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary,  but 
for  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  trial  for  criminal  abortion  (Reg,  v.  Wallis,  1871). 
strongly  abortive  properties  were  incorrectly  assigned  to  it;  and  it  was  de- 
scribed as  a  highly  noxious  substance.  Pennyroyal  infusion  or  tea  has  no  more 
effect  than  i>eppermint,  spearmint,  or  camphor  water :  and  with  regard  to  the 
essential  oil,  of  which  tlie  fresh  herb  contains  about  one  per  cent..  Dr.  Pereira 
descril>e8  it  as  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  emmenagogue,  in  doses  of  from 
two  drops  to  five  drops  taken  on  sugar.  (*  Materia  Medica,*  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.. 
514.)  No  author  assigns  to  it  ecbolic  properties,  and  this  is  really  the  point 
for  inquiry  in  a  case  of  alleged  criminal  abortion.  A  medical  witness  at  the 
trial  above  referred  to,  stated  that  pennyroyal  woidd  produce  abortion,  but 
admitted  in  cross-examination  that  he  had  no  practical  knowledge  of  its  pro- 
perties, and  unless  taken  for  some  time  and  of  considerable  strength,  it  would 
have  no  efiect  at  all ! 

This  witness  appears  to  have  based  his  opinion  of  the  abortive  properties  of 
pennyroyal  on  the  following  case,  noticed  in  Beck's  *  Medical  Jurisprudence.* 
At  the  Chelmsford  Assizes  in  1820,  a  man  is  reported  to  have  been  convicted 
of  administering  steel-filings  and  pennyroyal  water  with  intent  to  procure 
aborti(jn,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  abortion  was  produced  or  that  the  penny- 
royal water  had  any  noxious  effects.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  under  the 
direction  of  the  judge  (Baron  Wood)  that  if  the  intent  in  administering  was 
to  procure  abortion,  although  the  drugs  might  be  incapable  of  producing  such 
an  effect,  still  he  would  be  guilty,  under  the  statute.  The  degree  of  reliance 
to  be  placed  on  this  case  as  proving  the  ecbolic  properties  of  pennyroyal  may 
be  judge<l  of  by  the  followmg  case  also  cited  by  Beck :  *  Dr.  Watkins  relates 
a  case  in  which  the  mere  odour  of  it  (pennyroyal)  produced  abortion  in  a 
delicate  woman  at  the  fourth  month.'  (Beck's 'Med.  Jur.*  1,  434.)  Dr. 
Beck  gives  no  support  to  this  theory.     He  merely  states  of  pennyroyal  that 
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it  is  reputed  by  some  to  be  a  powerful  abortive,  and  then  quotes  a  note  of  the 
Chehnsford  case  from  Paris  aiid  Fonblanque.    ('  Med.  Jiu-.*  vol.  ^3,  p.  88.) 

Medical  witnesses  should  be  more  careful  in  giving  evidence  on  these  occa- 
sions in  reference  to  the  properties  of  drugs.  They  have  to  consider  seriously 
in  all  cases  of  alleged  criminal  abortion  by  drugs,  whether  the  substance  is 
noxious — ^whether  it  is  an  emmenagogue  or  really  an  ec])olic.  They  should 
base  their  opinions  either  on  actual  personal  experience  or  on  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  have  really  studied  the  effects  of  the  drugs,  otherwise  coun- 
sel may  be  greatly  misled  in  placing  the  facts  before  the  Coiui:.  Thus,  in  the 
•case  of  Reg,  v.  WalliSy  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prosecution  stated  that  he 
should  show  by  the  opinions  of  good  medical  witnesses,  whose  evidence  on  this 
point  was  remarkably  strong,  that  pennyroyal  was  a  well  known  herb  and  ^  one 
•calculated  and  well  known  to  be  calculated  to  procure  abortion !  *  The  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  misquoted  in  order  to  support  this  incorrect  view,  whereas 
all  that  was  there  stated  respecting  pennyroyal,  was  that  it  was  one  of  those  sub- 
"Btances  which  had  acquired  *  popular  repute  '  for  procuring  abortion.  (*  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Med,  Jur.,'  p.  782.)  It  was  not  described  as  an  emmena- 
gogue or  ecbolic  or  as  a  substance  having  any  abortive  or  noxious  properties. 

The  case  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks  is  of  some  interest  in  a 
medico-l^al  point  of  view,  Beg.  v.  Wallis.  (Winchester  Autiunn  Assizes, 
1871.)  A  solicitor  was  charged  with  administering,  or  causing  to  be  admi- 
nistered, to  a  lady  pregnant  by  him,  certain  noxious  drugs,  namely,  the 
infusion  of  pennyroyal  and  a  quantity  of  '  Griffiths^s  mixture,'  with  intent  to 
procure  abortion.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  procured  from 
a  druggist  the  two  substances  mentioned,  and  had  handed  them  to  the  lady.  She 
subsequently  had  a  miscarriage,  and  the  prisoner  was  present  soon  after  the 
•delivery,  but  the  body  of  the  child  was  not  forthcoming.  The  lady  liad  reached 
the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  and  prior  to  the  miscarriage,  there  were  no 
urgent  symptoms  of  vomiting,  purging,  or  pain,  such  as  irritant  substances, 
•given  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion,  conunonly  produce.  She  soon  re- 
•covered  without  any  bad  sjnnptom.  There  was  nothing  to  show  that  mechanicjil 
violence  had  been  used  or  drugs  of  a  powerful  kind,  taken  by  her.  She  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  horse-exercise  up  to  almost  the  date  of  the  mis- 
carriage ;  and  it  was  alleged  for  the  defence  that  at  this  time  she  had  met  with 
^m  accident  or  had  sustained  a  shock  while  riding,  which  might  account  for  the 
^rematiu-e  confinement. 

It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  procured  the  leaves  of  pennyroyal,  and 
also  a  bottle  of  a  compound  of  iron  and  myrrh  called  Griffiths's  mixtiu-e,  assign- 
ing an  untrue  reason  for  procuring  them,  and  had  handed  them  to  the  lady. 
The  medical  evidence  at  the  trial  chiefly  turned  upon  the  question  whether 
pennyroyal  and  Griffiths'  mixtiure  were  such  substances  as  would  produce  abor- 
tion. Some  medical  witnesses  called  for  the  prosecution  deposed  that  they 
would  ;  others,  including  Drs.  Hicks,  Barnes,  and  Tyler  Smith,  said  that  they 
•would  not  act  on  the  uterus  to  expel  the  contents. 

The  juiy  acquitted  the  prisoner  of  the  charge  of  administering  the  drugs. 
The  remarkable  part  of  this  case  is  the  conflict  of  medical  opinion  on  the  pro- 
perties of  such  substances  as  pennjroyal  and  Griffiths'  mixture.  With  regard 
to  this  mixture  there  is  no  instance  recorded  of  its  liaving  had  any  effect  on 
the  uterus  of  a  pr^piant  woman  as  an  abortive ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it 
'which  could  lead  to  such  a  result.  Griffith's  mixture  has  been  long  used  in 
medicine  as  a  chalybeate  tonic.  It  is  a  saccharine  carbonate  of  iron,  having  no 
action  on  the  uterus  as  an  ecbolic,  although  often  given  to  women  not  preg- 
nant as  an  emmenagogue.  A  small  dose  would  do  no  injury,  but  a  large  dose 
inight  cause  nausea  and  vomiting.  In  this  case  the  prosecutrix  was  called  as 
a  witness,  and  she  stated  that  Griffith's  mixture  had  been  procured  for  her  by 
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the  prisoner  at  her  request.  She  had  copied  the  formula  from  a  medicinal 
book.  She  had  taken  only  two  doses  of  it,  but  had  taken  none  of  the  penny- 
royal which  had  been  provided  in  the  state  of  leaves. 

The  coim^l  for  the  prosecution  stated  that  the  iron  and  myrrh  contained 
in  Griffiths*s  mixtiu-e  were  *  clearly  abortive  in  their  character ;  '  and  that  the 
pennyroyal  infusion  was  *  sufficient  to  procure  abortion.'  The  medical  evidence 
adduced  to  support  this  statement  broke  down  on  cross-examination,  and  was 
directly  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  three  experienced  accoucheiu*s — Drs. 
Hicks,  Tyler  Smith,  and  R.  Barnes.  They  all  agreed  that  Griffiths's  mixture 
was  a  good  iron  tonic,  that  it  was  not  an  abortive,  and  in  the  small  quantity 
taken  by  the  prosecutrix  could  have  had  no  effect  in  causing  abortion  in  this 
case.  They  also  stated  that  pennyroyal  was  not  a  noxious  substance,  and 
although  classed  by  some  writers  as  an  emmenagogue,  and  probably  used  for 
the  purpose  by  ignorant  women,  it  had  no  effect  in  producing  abortion.  Some 
confiision  appears  to  have  arisen  in  this  case  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
term  emmenagogue.  It  was  evidently  treated  by  some  of  the  witnesses  as  sy- 
nonymous with  echolic  or  abortive,  whereas  its  signification  is  widely  different 
{supra  p.  184). 

Savin  (Jum'perus  Sabina)  Oil  of  Savin, — The  properties  of  this  substance 
as  a  vegetable  irritant  poison  liave  been  elsewhere  described  (vol.  1,  p.  326). 
Writers  on  Materia  Medica  ascribe  to  it  emmenagogue  properties,  i.e.  that  it  is 
an  excitant  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus,  and  is  useful  in  certain  cases  of 
disordered  menstruation.  Pereira  places  it  among  the  emmenagogues  (*  Mat. 
31  ed.'  vol.  1,  p.  271,  and  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  332),  but  does  not  assign  to  it  any 
ecbolic  properties.  It  does  not  excite  uterine  contractions  like  the  ergot  of  rye, 
and  is  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  parturition.  It  would  not  be  given  to 
a  woman  in  the  pregnant  state,  for  its  operation  as  an  irritant  might  affect  the 
uterus  indirectly  and  lead  to  abortion.  It  has  been  long  known  and  emploved 
as  a  popular  abortive,  the  tops  being  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  commonly  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  causing  severe 
pain,  with  vomiting  and  purging.  The  woman  may  die  imdelivered,  or  the 
foetus  may  be  expelled  dead,  and  the  woman  afterwards  die  from  the  irritant 
effects  produced  on  the  stomach  and  bowelsl 

The  fatal  irritant  action  of  savin  will  be  evident  from  the  following  case,  in 
which  I  was  consulted  in  May  1845.  The  deceased,  a  healthy  woman,  had 
reached  alK)Ut  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.  She  was  very  well  on  the 
Friday,  but  was  seized  with  vomiting  on  the  Saturday :  she  stated  that  she  had 
taken  nothing  to  produce  it.  The  vomiting  continued  throughout  Sunday,  and 
was  of  a  gi-een  colour.  She  was  first  seen  by  a  medical  man  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. The  symptoms  were  those  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
with  great  anxiety,  and  pulse  150.  The  green  colour  of  the  vomited  matter 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  owing  to  bile.  The  vomiting  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued at  intervals,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  there  was  any  violent  purging. 
Labour  came  on  on  Wednesday.  The  child  was  }x)m  living,  but  soon  died ; 
The  female  died  on  the  Thursday,  i.e.  five  days  after  having  taken  the  poison, 
for  there  was  no  j)roof  that  any  savin  could  have  been  taken  after  Saturday. 
On  inspection,  the  brain  was  healthy,  the  lungs  were  healthy,  except  that  the 
air-tubes  had  a  dark  red  colour,  the  heart  was  fiabby :  the  blood  was  gene- 
rally fluid.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  reddened,  and  had  on  it 
ecchymosed  patches.  One  half  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  cardiac 
orifice  upwards,  presented  a  dark  red  arborescent  injection,  with  slight  patches 
of  ecchymosis ;  there  was  no  erosion  or  ulceration.  In  the  stomach  a  large 
patch  of  redness,  about  three  inches  in  length,  extended  from  the  greater  cur- 
vature towards  the  pylorus.  The  vessels  of  the  mucous  membiane  were  con- 
siderably injected,  forming  infiltrated  patches,  especially  about  iba  \fts»Kt  ^\sct- 
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vature  extending  towards  the  cardiac  end ;  but  there  was  no  ulceration  or 
erosion.  The  stomach  contained  nearly  eight  ounces  of  a  greenish  fluid,  of  the 
appearance  and  consistency  of  green-pea  soup.  By  examining  a  portion  of  tlie 
washed  vegetable  substance  under  a  microscope,  and  by  dr^'ing  a  portion,, 
rubbing  it,  and  observing  the  odour,  clear  evidence  was  obtained  that  the  green 
colour  was  owing  to  the  difiusion  of  finely  triturated  savin-powder.  (See  Fig, 
34,  vol.  1,  p.  326.)  The  interior  of  the  duodenum,  especially  towards  t)ie 
pylorus,  was  intensely  inflamed,  being  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar.  Patches  of 
inflammation  were  found  throughout  flie  other  portions  of  the  intestines.  There 
was  some  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  chiefly  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestines  and  omentiun.  The  kidneys  were  inflamed,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour 
—the  bladder  was  healthy.  Green-coloured  mucous  matter,  containing  savin, 
was  found  in  the  duodenum,  but  not  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestines.  (^  Med. 
Gaz.'  36,  p.  646.)  The  quantity  of  poison  taken  by  the  deceased  could  not  be 
ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  large.  I  estimated  the  quantity  remaining 
in  the  stomach  after  five  days,  under  frequent  vomiting,  at  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  grains. 

in  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Newth,  the  patient,  a  pregnant  female,  eight 
hoiursafler  she  had  taken  savin,  was  found  lying  on  her  back  perfectly  insen- 
sible, and  breathing  stertorously.  She  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  vomit- 
ing, and  this  continued  for  some  time.  At  first  the  case  was  thought  to  be  one 
of  puerperal  convulsions.  Laboiu*  came  on,  and  she  died  in  about  four  hours, 
during  a  fit  of  pain.  She  appeared  to  be  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
month  of  pregnancy,  and  the  child  was  bom  dead.  On  inspection,  twenty- 
four  hoiu-s  after  death,  the  brain  was  found  gorged  with  black  fluid  blcKwl. 
The  stomach  was  paler  than  usual,  excepting  in  one  or  two  spots,  which  were 
red,  as  if  blood  had  been  eflused  into  the  mucous  tissue.  It  contained  four 
ounces  of  an  acid  liquid  of  a  brownish-green  colour.  This,  on  distillation^ 
yielded  an  opacjue  liquid,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  a  yellow  oil  were  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  ether.  Some  sediment  found  in  a  bottle  presented,  under 
the  microscope,  the  characters  of  powdered  savin.  (*  Lancet,'  June  14, 1845, 
p.  677.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  cause  of  death.  The  action 
of  the  poison  ap|>ears  to  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  like  that  of  an  irritant,. 
and  just  before  death  like  that  of  a  narcotic. 

The  symptoms  are  not  always  those  of  an  irritant.  In  some  exceptional 
instances,  as  in  the  subjoined  case,  which  occinred  to  Dr.  Tidy,  the  action  of 
the  poison  was  spent  on  the  nervous  system.  A  yoimg  woman,  advanced  ti> 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  secretly  took  this  substance  for  an  al)ortive. 
A  medical  man  who  was  called  to  see  her,  found  her  with  the  teeth  tightly 
clenched,  and  unable  to  swallow.  There  were  tetanic  convulsions,  and  the 
body  was  sliglitly  arched  forwards.  She  died,  as  it  was  at  first  supposed,  fn)m 
strychnia  ;  but  on  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  a  bottle 
containing  a  mixture,  part  of  which  she  had  taken  l^efore  death.  Dr.  Tidy  found 
a  large  quantity  of  savin,  from  the  effects  of  which  there  was  no  doubt  she  had 
died.  There  was  no  str}'chnia.  (*  Lancet,*  1872,  2,  41.)  Il>  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  under  a  fatal  dose  of  this  drug,  sufficient  to  act  as  a  special  poison, 
a  woman  even  advanced  so  far  as  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy  may  die 
without  any  effect  being  produced  on  the  uterus. 

The  powdered  leaves  are  the  form  in  which  savin  is  usually  given  as  a 
popular  abortive,  and  the  above  cases  show  the  dangerous  effects  to  the  woman 
and  child.  The  leaves  of  savin  are  readily  obtainable  in  gardens.  They  may 
be  given  in  the  fonn  of  infusion  or  decoction.  The  former  is  the  most  powerful* 
Savin  may  also  be  given  as  a  tincture,  or  as  an  essential  oil.  In  all  these 
forms,  in  large  or  frequently  repeated  doses,  it  has  an  irritant  action.  The 
powdered  leaves  are  not  used  in  medical  practice.  The  dose  as  an  emmenagogue 
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would  be  from  five  to  fifteen  grains — the  medicinal  dose  of  the  oil  is  from.two 
to  six  minims,  and  of  the  tincture  (Tinctura  SabincBj  B.P.)  is  from  twenty 
minims  to  one  fluid  di-achm.  This  holds  the  oil  and  resin  dissolved.  The 
leaves  of  savin  may  be  identified  by  their  peculiar  odour  when  rubbed,  and 
«.]so  by  their  appearance  under  the  microscope.     (See  vol.  1,  p.  326.) 

Cases  in  which  the  oil  of  savin  has  been  administered  for  the  purpose  of 
:aborti()n  are  not  ver}*"  common.  In  Eeg.  v.  Pascoe  (Cornwall  Lent  Assizes, 
1852)  a  medical  man  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  admi- 
nistering oil  of  savin  to  a  woman  with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage.  The 
proof  of  intent  rested  partly  on  medical  and  partly  on  moral  circumstances. 
It  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  given  fourteen  drops  of  the  oil,  divided  into 
three  doses,  daily — a  quantitity  which,  according  to  the  medical  evidence  at 
the  trial,  was  greater  than  should  have  been  prescribed  for  any  lawful  pur- 
])ose.  The  medicinal  dose,  as  an  emmenagogue,  pn  the  authority  of  Christison, 
is  from  two  to  five  minims^  and  according  to  Pereira  from  two  to  six  drops. 
The  quantity  given  by  the  i)risoner,  although  a  full  dose,  was  not,  therefore, 
gi'eater  than  these  authorities  recommend ;  and  his  criminality  appears  to  have 
rested  not  so  much  on  the  dose  given,  as  on  the  question  whether  he  knew  or, 
as  a  medical  man,  had  reason  to  suspect  that  the  female  for  whom  he  prescribed 
it  was  pregnant.  No  medical  authority  would  recommend  oil  of  savin  in  full 
•doses  for  pregnant  women  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  pregnancy  in  a  special  case,  medical  men  are  reasonably  presumed  to  have 
better  means  of  satisfying  themselves  than  nonprofessional  persons.  The  pri^ 
soner's  innocence,  therefore,  rested  on  the  presumption  that  he  implicitly  be- 
lieved what  the  prosecutrix  told  him  regarding  her  condition, — that  he  had  no 
reason  to  suspect  her  pr^nancy,  and  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  select  and 
prescribe  a  medicine  which  certainly  has  an  evil  reputation,  and  is  rarely  used 
by  regular  practitioners.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  prosecutrix,  she 
informed  the  prisoner  that  she  had  disease  of  the  heart  and  liver,  and  that 
nothing  more  was  the  matter  with  her.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  oil  of 
savin  would  be  prescribed  by  a  medical  man  for  such  a  disease  as  this.  The 
•prisoner,  on  the  hypothesis  of  innocence,  must  have  intended  the  medicine  to 
act  on  the  uterus,  and  must  have  inferred  the  existence  of  an  obstruction  of 
menstruation  from  natural  causes  irrespective  of  pregnancy.  The  jury  do  not 
appear  to  have  given  him  credit  for  such  ignorance  of  his  profession,  and  this 
])r()bably  led  to  his  conviction.  There  can,  it  appears  to  me,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  oil  was  administered  with  a  guilty  intention.  Every  qualified  prac- 
titioner, acting  bond  fide,  would  undoubtedly  satisfy  himself  that  a  yoimg 
woman  whose  menses  were  obstructed  was  not  pregnant,  before  he  prescribed 
full  doses  of  this  oil  three  times  a  day,  or  he  woidd  fairly  lay  himself  open  to 
a  suspicion  of  criminality.  If  pregnancy,  a  frequent  cause  of  obstructed  men- 
stniation — were  only  suspected,  this  would  be  sufficient  to  deter  a  practitioner 
of  common  prudence  from  prescribing,  in  any  dose,  a  drug  which  may  exert 
a  serious  action  on  the  uterine  system.  (A  report  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Pascoe 
will  be  found  in  the  '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,*  Api-il  17, 1852,  p.  104.)  On 
the  Northern  Circuit,  December  1853  {Reg.  v.  Moore),  a  man  was  tried  and 
convicted  of  administering  oil  of  savin  to  a  pregnant  woman.  It  made  her  very 
ill,  but  (hd  not  produce  abortion. 

The  oil  (^  5aym  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  tops  in  the  proportion 
of  about  3  per  cent,  by  weight.  It  has  a  yellowish  colour,  and  die  peculiar  tere« 
binthinate  odour  of  the  plant,  by  which  alone  it  may  be  recognized.  It  may 
be  separated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  agitating  them  in  a  bottle- 
with  its  volunie^f  ether,  in  which  the  oil  is  very  soluble.  The  ether  may  be 
afterwards  removed  by  distillation.  The  odoiu*  of  the  oil  is  stated  to  have  been 
perceived  in  the  blood  and  in  the  cavities  of  the  body.  Thi8iiva.^\i^xe^\^^^«a^^<^ 
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best  test  of  its  presence.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Lex  Horn's '  Vierteljahrsschrif  t/ 
1866,  1,  241.)  The  oil  of  savin  forms  a  turbid  mixture  with  alcohol  (-826).. 
When  treated  with  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  acquires  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  when  this  mixtiure  is  added  to  distilled  water,  a  dense  white  preci- 
pitate is  separated. 

Tanacetum  vulgare.  Oil  of  tansy.  Tansy, — Dr.  Hartshome,  an  American 
physician,  states  that  in  the  United  States  the  oil  of  tansy  has  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  a  popular  abortive,  and  has  caused  death  in  several  instances.  In  Eng- 
land this  oil  and  the  herb  have  been  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  expell- 
ing worms.  Dr.  Pereira  quotes  a  case  in  which  half  an  oimce  of  the  oil  proved 
fatal.  The  symptoms  were  spasms,  with  convulsive  movements  and  impeded 
respiration ;  no  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  was  discovered  upon 
dissection.  (*  Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  26.)  The  cases  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Hartshorne  are — 1.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  volatile  oil  was  taken  by  a  girl  in 
mistake  for  the  essence.  She  complained  of  giddiness,  and  became  insensible 
in  ten  minutes :  convulsions  came  on,  with  frothing  at  the  mouth,  difficult 
respiration,  and  irregidar  pulse,  and  she  died  in  one  hour  after  taking  the  oil. 
(*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  July,  1852,  p.  279.)  2.  The  second  case  occurred 
to  Dr.  Dal  ton,  and  is  reported  by  him  in  the  same  journal  for  January  1852, 
p.  136.  A  healthy  looking  girl,  »t.  21,  took  eleven  drachms  of  oil  of  tansy 
about  six  hours  after  a  hearty  dinner.  She^vas  found  insensible  and  in  con- 
vulsions soon  after  she  had  taken  the  drug.  She  died  in  three  hours  and  a 
half.  A  strong  odour  of  tansy  was  observed  in  the  breath  before  death,  and 
on  inspection  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  stomach,  and  even  the  interior  of  the 
heart.  The  uterus  contained  a  well-formed  foetus  about  f oiu:  months  old,  which 
did  not,  either  in  itself  or  its  membranes,  present  any  evidence  of  having  been 
disturbed.  3.  In  a  third  case  (reported  in  *  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  for  May 
1835)  a  woman  but  a  few  weeks  pr^nant,  took  half  an  oimce  of  the  oil,  and 
did  not  entirely  lose  her  consciousness  until  three-quarters  of  an  hoiu:  had 
elapsed,  although  slie  was  convulsed  at  intervals  before  that  time.  She  died 
without  abortion  being  produced,  within  two  hours  after  taking  the  poison. 
(For  another  case  see  *  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  13, 1861.)  These  facts 
show,  that  while  oil  of  tansy  possesses  no  specific  action  on  the  uterus  as  an 
abortive,  and  does  not  even  affect  this  organ  or  its  contents  by  sympathy,  it  is 
capable  of  acting  as  a  powerful  poison  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  of 
destroying  life  rapidly.  The  oil  would  be  easily  recognized,  either  before  or 
after  distillation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  by  its  peculiar  and  penetrating 
odour.     It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  this  may  be  employed  for  its  separation. 

Saffron,  a  decoction  of  the  drie<l  stigmas  of  saflron  {Crocus  satit^us)  has 
been  employed  as  a  popular  abortive.  Dr.  Thomsen  of  Schleswig  has  reported 
a  case  in  which  abortion  occurred  in  a  woman  who  had  taken  repeated  doses 
of  a  decoction  of  saflron  with  starch.  There  was  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  manipulations  per  vaginam  had  also  been  resorted  to,  and  these  may  have 
had  the  principal  share  in  bringing  about  the  result.  ( Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrif  t/ 
October,  1864,  p.  315.)  According  to  Pereira,  although  saflron  was  formerly 
used  as  an  emmenagogue  and  to  promote  uterine  contractions,  it  is  not  estab- 
lished by  any  trustworthy  observations  that  it  possesses  any  medicinal  proper- 
ties. (*  Mat.  Med.'  vol  2,  pt.  1,  p.  219.)  In  modem  medicine  its  chief  use  is 
to  give  colour  and  flavour  to  liquids.  It  has  been  observed,  that  when  admi- 
nistered to  pregnant  women,  the  yellow  colouring-matter  has  been  absorlied,. 
and  the  foetus  in  utero  has  been  stained  with  it.  This  appearance  in  the  body 
of  the  foetus  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its  use,  although  no  injury  to  the  wo- 
man may  have  resulted.  • 

In  addition  to  these  substances  various  medicinal  preparations  not  kno^\ni 
to  have  any  action  on  the  impregnated  uterus  have  been  employed  as  abortives^. 
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Asarum  Europccnm,  Asarahacca. — The  powdered  leaves  of  this  plant  were- 
formerly  used  in  medicine.  The  leaves  as  well  as  the  root  are  irritant  and 
acrid,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil.  They  have  an  aromatic  and. 
bitter  taste.  In  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  these  preparations- 
excite  vomiting,  purging,  and  griping  pains.  Like  other  acrid  or  irritant  sub- 
stances, they  may  1^  indirectly  to  abortion  by  their  effects  on  the  general 
system,  but  they  have  no  specmc  action  on  the  uterus.  Dr.  Maschka  of* 
Prague  met  with  the  following  case,  in  which  a  decoction  of  the  leaves,  taken 
by  a  pregnant  woman,  "was  followed  by  death  without  causing  abortion  : — 

A  woman  who  had  reached  the  f  oiu^h  month  of  her  pr^nancy  was  advised 
to  take  a  decoction  of  asarum  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  abortion.    Pains  in  the- 
abdomen  were  followed  by  convulsions,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  second  day. 
The  coats  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  were  found  softened  and  reddened. 
The  stomach  contained  a  pasty-looking  substance,  without  any  appearance  of 
leaves,  roots,  or  seeds.     The  kidneys  were  much  diseased,  and  in  the  uterus 
there  was  a  foetus  of  about  four  months.     The  contents  of  the  stomach  were 
examined  chemically,   but  nothing  was  found  to  throw  a  light  on  the  cause  of 
death.     The  ^t  that  she  had  taken  a  decoction  of  asarum  was  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  evidence  of  witnesses ;  but  it  had  not  produced  the  usual  effects  of 
vomiting  and  purging.    Dr.  Maschka  ascribed  death  to  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  kidneys,  leading  to  unemic  poisoning  of  the  blood.     This  had,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  ciiused  eclampsia  gravidarum  and  death.     (Horn's  *  Vierteljahraschrift," 
1865,  1,  54.) 

In  April,  1856,  a  medical  man  was  convicted  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  of  Sydney  of  administering  extract  of  belladonna  as  a  suppository,  in 
order  to  excite  abortion.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  France  iodide  ofpo^ 
tassitnn  was  pronounced  by  three  medical  men  to  be  an  abortive  (*  Med.  Times- 
and  (razette,*  January  29, 1859),  but  the  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  not  given. 
None  of  these  substances  have  any  influence  on  the  uterus,  except  in  affecting 
it  indirectly  by  their  irritant  action  on  the  system.  For  the  action  of  sulphate- 
of  potash  on  pregnant  women,  see  vol.  1,  p.  239. 


CHAPTER   64. 

SPECIFIC  ABORTIVES — ERGOT  OF  RYE — ITS   PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  CHEMICAL   CHARAC- 
TERS— LOCAL   APPLICATIONS — ABORTION   FROM   INJECTIONS — SIGNS  OF  ABORTION 

IN   THE    LIVING   AND   DEAD   BODY  —  PERITONITIS FEIGNED   ABORTION — LEGAL. 

RELATIONS — WHAT  ARE  NOXIOUS  SUBSTANCES  ? — INDUCING  PREMATURE  LABOUR 
— ABORTION  OF  MONSTERS,  MOLES,  AND  HYDATIDS — EXTRA-UTERINE  FOETATION 
— TESTS  FOR  BLOOD  AND  AMNIOTIC  LIQUID  IN  CASES  OF  ABORTION. 

Specific  Abortives.  Ecbolics,  Ergot  of  Rye,  Spurred  Rye  (Secale  cor^ 
nutwn, — The  substance  called  Ergot  is  a  diseased  growth  on  the  grain  or  seed 
of  rye,  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus.  In  powder,  infusion,  or  tincture,  it  has  been 
for  some  time  used  ])y  medical  practitioners  to  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus, 
and  aid  partiu-ition.  It  is  also  used  for  a  similftr  purpose  on  animals  in  veteri- 
nary practice.  The  properties  of  ergot  as  an  abortive  are  but  little  known  to  the- 
vulgar  in  this  coimtry,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  of  oiu-  rarely  hearing 
of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  criminally  administered  by  mid  wives  to  preg- 
nant women.  A  trial  which  took  place  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  July 
1871  shows  however  that  'herbalists'  and  *  spiritualists  *  are  well  acquainted, 
with  the  properties  of  ergot  as  an  abortive,  and  are  ready  to  supply  it  in 
secrecy  {Reg.  v.  De  Baddeley  and  wife).     The  prisoners  in  this  caaft  '^et^  ycl* 
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•dieted  for  unlawfully  supplying  a  certain  noxious  drug — ^namely,  ergot  of  rye, 
knowing  that  it  was  intended  to  procure  abortion.  They  lived  at  Kenniiigton, 
and  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in  a  certain  spiritualist  journal  inviting  people 
to  consult  at  that  house  ■'  Madame  De  Baddeley,  the  celebrated  clairvoyante.* 
From  what  was  alleged  to  be  transacted  there,  the  police  were  induce<l  to  send 
•a  woman  named  Hansard  to  consult  the  prisoners,  and  to  concoct  a  story 
which  might  elicit  their  *  spiritual '  mode  of  procedure.  After  being  put  into 
•a  state  of  so-called  '  clairvoyance '  tlie  female  prisoner  advised  t)ic  applicant 
what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  young  woman  whom  she  had  mentioned,  and  gave 
her  a  quantity  of  ergot  of  rye  to  prociure  abortion.  In  all,  6/.  was  paid  to  the 
prisoners.  The  drug  was  at  once  handed  over  to  the  police.  They  were  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months^  imprisonment. 

The  ergot  of  rye  has  been  foimd  to  bring  on  contractions  of  the  uterus  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  gestation,  or  when  efforts  at  partiuition  had  already  com- 
menced. There  is,  however,  some  difference  of  opinion  respecting  its  specific 
•ecbolic  properties.  According  to  Dr.  Lee  it  has  no  effect  in  the  earh/  stages  of 
-gestation,  although  given  in  large  doses.  ('  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  25,  p.  10  ;  see  also 
*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  53,  ]).  27.)  Dr.  Kluge,  of  Berlin,  found  that 
its  properties  varied  according  to  whether  it  was  gathered  before  or  after  har- 
vest ;  in  the  former  case  it  had  an  energetic  action,  while  in  the  latter  it  was 
powerless.  Dr.  Beatty  states  that  when  used  in  obstetric  practice  it  is  liable,  by 
absorption  into  the  system  of  the  mother,  which  may  take  place  within  two  hours, 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  child.  C  Dub.  Med.  Joiu-.*  May  1844,  p.  202.)  This 
•(question  was  actually  referred  by  the  French  (xovernment  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  1845,  as  there  was  reason  to  think  that,  imder  its  employment  in 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  children  were  frequently  born  dead.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1846, 1,  204  ;  see  also  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  4G,  p.  G80.)  In  confirmation  of  I)r. 
Beatty's  statement,  Drs.  M'Clintock  and  Hardy  report,  that,  oiit  of  thirty  cases 
in  which  it  was  administered,  twenty  children  were  bom  dead.  ( *  Practical 
Observations,*  p.  95.)  The  late  Dr.  Kamslx)tham  considered  that  the  drug 
might  operate  fatally  on  a  child  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  administered ;  but  that,  unless  it  excited  the  expulsive  action  of  the 
uterus,  it  had  no  effect  on  tlie  child's  system.  (Op.  cit.  p.  319 ;  also  cases  by 
Mr.  Paterson,  *  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  53,  p.  142.)  According  to 
"SL  Millet,  in  commenced  or  imminent  aliortion,  ergot  procures  a  safe  and 
prompt  termination;  and  he  never  met  with  a  case  in  which  it  injured  the 
child.  (*Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  July  1855,  p.  41.)  This  is  also  tlie  result  of  the 
more  recent  experience  of  Dr.  Uvedale  West,  contained  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Obstetrical  Society  (July  1861).  Between  December  1855  and  June  1801 
he  had  attended  734  labours,  in  172  of  which  ergot  was  given.  Including 
one  case  of  t\vin8,  173  children  were  born  under  the  effects  of  ergot,  of  which 
number  only  five  were  still  born.  These  facta  appear  to  show  that  ergot,  as 
a  rule,  does  not  exert  tlie  noxious  effects  on  the  child  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it  by  some  obstetric  writers. 

On  trials  for  criminal  abortion,  perpetrated  or  attempted,  a  medical  witness 
must  be  prepared  for  a  close  examination  on  the  eclx>lic  properties  of  the 
ergot  of  rye  on  the  uterus,  as  well  as  its  general  action  as  a  poison  on  the 
wom9.n  and  child.  A  case,  which  occurred  a  few  years  since  (Reg.  v.  CaMer, 
Exeter  Lent  Assizes,  1844),  has  been  rejKirted,  with  comments  on  this  subject 
by  Dr.  Shapter.  (*Prov.  Med.  Jour.' Ai>ril  10,  1844.)  It  was  alleged  on  this 
occasion  that  savin,  cantliarides,  and  ergot  had  been  respectively  given  by  the 
prisoner,  a  medical  man,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  miscarriage.  The 
prosecutrix,  on  whose  evidence  the  case  rested,  was  a  woman  of  notoriously 
bad  character,  and  the  prisoner  was  accpiitted.  There  were  three  medical  wit- 
nessea,  who  agree!  that  savin  and  cantliarides  were  only  likely  to  occasion 
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abortion  indirectly,  i.e.  by  powerfully  affecting  the  system — the  view  commonly 
entertained  by  professional  men.  Some  difference  of  opinion  existed  with  regaid 
to  ergot.  Dr.  Shapter  stated,  in  his  evidence,  that  he  did  not  think  the  ergot 
would  act  unless  the  natural  action  of  the  uterus  had  already  commenced — ^a 
statement  supported  by  a  number  of  authorities.  Subsequently  to  the  trial  he 
collected  the  observations  of  many  obstetric  writers,  and  so  for  modified  his 
opinion  as  to  admit  that  the  ergot  might  occasioruXilly  exert  a  specific  action  on 
the  uterus,  in  cases  of  advanced  pregnancy,  even  when  uterine  action  had  not 
already  commenced.  His  summary  on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  best  which  has 
been  published.  Dr.  Ramsbotham  has  reported  three  cases,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  ergot  may  in  some  instances  exert  a  direct  action  on  the  im- 
])regnated  and  quiescent  uterus.  In  these  instances  the  females  were  in  or  about 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  14,  pw  4d4.)  This  observation 
has  been  fully  confirmed  by  further  experience  on  the  use  of  the  drug.  (*  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  7,  1854,  p.  8  ;  see  also  his  *  Obstetric  Med.  and  Surg.' 
p.  198.)  Dr.  J.  H.  Davis  believes  that  it  is  a  specific  excitant  of  uterine  action, 
:and  points  out  the  cases  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  maiV  be  safely  employed. 
(^  Lancet,*  Oct.  11, 1845,  p.  393.)  In  a  case  in  which,  own^gto  distortion  of  the 
pelvis,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  on  labour  six  weeks  before  the  full  period,  Mr. 
Kaynes  found  that  ergot  in  the  form  of  infusion  in.  repeated  doses  excited  the 
action  of  the  uterus,  and  delivery  was  accomplished  within  fifty-eight  hours  of 
the  taking  of  the  first  dose.  The  uterus  was  in  a  quiescent  state  before  the 
medicine  was  given  to  the  patient.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Graz.'  March  14, 1857, 
p.  200.)  Mr.  Whitehead,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  on  the  subject, 
has  found  that  its  action  is  very  uncertain.  In  a  case  under  his  care,  that  of 
:a  woman  with  deformed  pelvis,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  prociure  abor- 
tion in  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy ;  the  ergot  alone  was  employed,  and  at 
first  with  the  desired  effect.  It  was  given  in  three  successive  pr^nancies, 
and  in  each  instance  labour-pains  came  on  after  eight  or  ten  doses  had  been 
administered,  and  expulsion  was  effected  by  the  end  of  the  third  day.  It  was 
perseveringly  tried  in  a  fourth  pregnancy  in  the  same  woman,  and  foiled  com- 
pletely. (*  On  Abortion,'  p.  254.)  It  also  failed  in  a  case  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Oldham.  (*  Med.  Graz.*  vol.  44,  p.  49.)  Nevertheless,  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  specific  action  as  a  direct  uterine  excitant ;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Griffiths,  this  is  so  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  that  it  is  there  in  frequent  use  as  a  popular  abortive,  and 
another  substance  not  known  in  England  is  now  used  with  it,  namely  the  ex- 
tract of  cotton-wood.  Perhaps  the  differences  which  have  been  observed  in 
the  action  of  the  ergot  of  rye  may  have  depended  on  the  quality  of  the  drug, 
as  well  as  on  the  period  at  which  it  was  administered.  Admitting  that  the 
uterus  is  subject  to  periodical  excitement,  corresponding  to  the  menstrual 
periods,  it  is  probable  that  the  action  of  ergot  may  be  more  powerfully  abor- 
tive at  these  than  at  other  times.  In  a  case  in  which  I  was  consulted  in 
1800,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  administer  secretly  the  ethereal  tinctiu-e 
of  ergot. 

A  case  occurred  at  Brighton,  in  October  1864,  in  which  a  question  arose  re- 
specting the  fatal  effects  of  this  drug  on  a  woman  who  had  taken  it  for  a  long 
period,  obviously  with  a  view  to  procure  abortion.  She  died,  however,  without 
abortion  having  taken  place ;  and  the  question  at  issue  was,  whether  this  drug 
had  or  had  not  caused  her  death.  The  dose  taken  was,  1  am  informed,  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  of  ergot  three  times  a  day,  for  a  period  of  eleven 
weeks.  On  inspection,  patches  of  inflammation  were  found  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  after  death.  No  other  cause  for  death  was  apparent, 
and  one  medical  witness  assigned  it  to  the  poisonous  irritant  action  of  the 
ergot,  as,  at  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy  which  she  had  reached  (^V\fc  >5cl\x^ 
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month),  tliis  substance  would  not  be  likely  to  act  as  an  alx)rtive.  Another 
medical  gentleman  who  gave  evidence  attlie  inquest,  asserted  that  death  could 
never  be  primarily  caused  by  ergot  of  rye.  The  qualiBcation  introduced  into 
this  medical  opinion  is  of  small  importance.  The  deceased  woman  is  reported 
to  have  taken  a  large  portion  of  the  tincture,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
drug  killed  her  by  a  primary  or  secondary  operation.  M.  Tardieu  describes 
the  case  of  a  woman,  let.  24,  who  aborted  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy, 
as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  ergot  in  powder ;  she  died  from  peritonitis 
in  about  twenty-foiu*  hours.  The  eigot  was  found  in  fragments  in  the  lower- 
third  of  the  l)owels.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  vol.  1,  p.  404.)  At  the  same  time 
this  medical  jurist  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  ergot  of  rye  has  no  direct  action 
as  an  abortive;  in  feet,  that  it  is  not  an  ecbolic.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg/  18G5,  1,. 
139.)  The  numerous  cases,  showing  its  efficacy,  and  its  extensive  use  in  mid- 
wifery practice,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  opinion  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
In  respect  to  its  operation,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  effects  produced  by  its 
administration  are  not  such  as  readily  to  excite  suspicion.  It  does  not  causi^ 
the  decided  symptoms  of  irritation  observed  in  the  action  of  savin,  nor  the 
nervous  symptoms  which  are  usually  produced  by  rue.  In  medicinal  doses, 
given  at  proper  inter\'als,  the  only  marked  effect  which  it  produces  on  a  preg- 
nant woman  is  a  lowering  of  the  pulse.  Sometimes  other  symptoms  of  a  severe 
character  have  presented  themselves.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  1,  140.)  If  a 
person  dies  from  the  effects  of  this  drug,  the  results  are  legally  the  same,  whether 
its  operation  as  a  noxious  substance  is  of  a  primary  or  secondary  kind. 

Action  of  Krgot,     Doses.     Analysis. — In  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to 
two  drachms  ergot  in  ]X)wder  has  caused  nausea,  vomiting,  dryness  of  the 
throat,  great  thirst,  aversion  to  food,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  slight  ]nir<ring^ 
pain  in  the  head,  stupor,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.     (Pereira,  *  Mat.  ^led.* 
vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  111.)     Paralysis  is  said  to  have  been  observed  among  the 
symptoms.    (See  paper  by  Mr.  Wright,  'Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  53^ 
p.  14.)     The  medicinal  dose  of  the  |X)wder  in  uterine  diseases  is  from  5  to  15 
grains.     It  is  employed  in  a  larger  dose  (firom  20  to  60  grains  at  intervals  of 
half  an  hour)  to  excite  uterine  action  either  for  abortion  or  partiuition.     The 
dose  of  the  tincture  is  one  drachm  (a  teaspoonf ul) ;  tliis  is  considered  to  bo 
equivalent  to  20  grains  of  the  powder.    The  dose  of  the  ethereal  tincture,  ac- 
cording to  Pereira,  when  employed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  uterine  action ^ 
is  one  drachm  every  half -hour  for  three  or  foiu*  doses.     (*  Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2, 
pt.  1,  p.  118.)   The  reader  will  find  a  large  collection  of  cases,  illustrating  the 
properties  of  this  drug,  in  Wibmer  (*  Arzneimittel  imd  Gifte,*  vol.  2,  p.  80 — 
— Spharelia  segetum  ;  Pereira,  'Mat.  Med.'  vol.  2.  pt.  1,  p.  102  ;  and  Horn's 
*  Vierteljahrs.'  1866, 1,  221.)    Ergot  must  be  r^rded  as  a  noxious  substance, 
and  by  stime  authorities  it  is  ranked  among  narcotico-irritant  poisons.    It  does 
not  easily  cause  death  in  one  large  dose,  but  its  fatal  operation  appears  to  be 
more  strikingly  developed  by  its  long-continued  use  in  small  or  medicinal 
doses.     Its  active  properties  have  been  ascril)ed  to  the  presence  of  an  oil 
or  oleo-resin,  soluble  in  ether.     According  to  Herrmann  an  ethereal  solution 
distilled  yields  a  fixed  oil  of  a  brownish -yellow  coloiu:,  of  aromatic  flavour 
and  acrid  taste — viscid,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  0*924,  and  not  drj'ing.     This 
oil  amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  ergot,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  pulmitic  acid,  oleic  acid,  and  glycerine.     There  is  reason  to  l^elieve 
that  the  oil  of  ergot  exerts  no  [articular  action,  either  as  a  medicine  or  as  a 
poison.     An  alkaJoid  called  ecboline  has  l^en  discovered  associated  with  the 
oil,  and  separable  from  it  by  a  complex  process  (see  *  Pharm.  Jour.'  Sept. 
1871,  p.  242);  to  this  alkaloid  probably  the  medicinal  action  of  ergot  is  due. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  acjueous  extract  is  more  powerful  than  the 
alcoholic.     It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  an  alkaloid  reaction,  and  is  precipitated  by 
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corrosive  sublimate,  white;  phospho-moijbdic  acid,  yellow;  tannic  acid,  dirty- 
white  ;  biniodide  of  potaaaium,  reddish-brown ;  chloride  of  gold,  brownish ; 
and  chloride  of  platinum,  orange.  The  solid  principle,  caOed  trgotin,  to  which 
itamedicinni  properties  were  formerly  assigned,  is  described  by  Herrmann  asa 
constituent  of  the  red  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  dark  piurple  outer  coat. 

The  form  and  characters  of  the  ergot  in  mass  ar«  well  known  to  professional 
men.  It  consists  of  grains  rarying  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  quarter,  and  the  breadth  of  about  Eig.  ict. 

the  eighth  of  an  inch.  The  grain  is 
cylindrical,  blunt  at  the  ends,  and 
curved  like  the  spur  of  a  cock. 
The  outer  coat  is  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  almost  blatk,  irregularly 
fluted  on  the  surface,  which  is 
often  irregularly  cracked  and  fis- 
sured. In  the  annexed  illustration  ' 
{Fig.  130),  1  1  represent  the 
ergot  of  rye  as  it  is  usually  seen. 
The  smaller  of  the  two  grains  re- 
presents the  average  size ;  2  2  are 
sections  of  the  grains,  and  3  repre-  Tb«  Ergot  of  Kye. 

senta  a  transverse  section  magnified  thirty  diameters.  The  spongy  character 
of  the  substance  of  the  ergot  is  here  more  distinctly  seen. 

The  powder  of  ei^ot  hasa  faint  fishy  smell ;  this  is  especially  observed  when 
it  is  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  pota^.  This  alkali  disBolves  it  in  part,  and 
the  solution  acquires  a  dingy-red  colour.  In  the  form  of  tincture,  alcoholic 
or  ethereal,  the  peculiar  fishy  odottt  of  the  extract  when  treated  with  potash  • 
is  well  marked.  This  is  considered  to  be  owing  to  the  production  of  propy- 
lamine. It  may,  however,  be  concealed  by  other  odours.  Sometimes  einall 
particles  of  ergot,  presenting  a  pink-red  colour  in  the  dark  external  coat,  may 
be  detected  in  the  sediment  by  the  microscope.  When  ergot  has  been  taken 
in  powder,  fragments  of  it  may  be  found  scattered  over  the  lining-membrane 
of  the  atomacli  or  bowels ;  these  may  be  identified  by  the  characters  described. 
The  ethereal  tincture  of  ergot,  evaporated  to  an  extract,  yields  a  yellowish 
coloured  oil,  which  if  any  of  the  colouring  matter  of  ergot  is  present  acquires 
a  reddish  colour  when  heated  with  a  solution  of  potash.  It  also  evolves  a 
fishy  odoiu:  of  propylamine. 

The  colour  pn>duced  by  potash  or  other  alkalies  with  ergot  of  rye  is 
purely  a  pipmenl-reaction,  and  therefore  only  occurs  when  any  portion  of 
the  coloured  coat  of  the  ergot  ia  present.  As  the  pigment  is  not  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  the  action  of  alkalies  upon  the  residues  of  these  solu- 
tions is  sometimes  negative.  In  old  and  damaged  preparations  the  &t  ia 
rancid,  and  the  fatty  acid  may  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  coloured  pigment, 
which  will  then  be  turned  of  a  rose  or  carmine-red  by  alkahes.  A  fresh  and 
pure  specimen  will  give  nothing  to  ether,  which  will  be  coloured  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  alkali.  On  the  chemical  and  microscopical  properties  of  ergot  see 
a  paper  by  l)r.  Lex  (Horn's  'Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  I,  231). 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  substance  wiD  be  found 
in  the  iiody  of  a  person  to  whom  it  ia  alleged  to  have  been  given,  to  allow  of 
the  separation  of  ecbvlint.  The  medical  jurist  must  rely  upon  the  physical 
properties  of  the  fungus  if  he  can  obtain  any  of  it.  A  spectral  examination  of 
the  red  alkaline  solution  of  colouring  matter  presents  nothing  characteristic. 
The  dry  powder,  heated  in  a  reduction- tube,  yields  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and 
sulphur  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  discoverable  by  red  litmus  and  lead-paper. 
Old  samples  smell  strongly  of  ammonia,  and  contain  acari. 
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Local  applications.  Injections, — ^In  a  case  which  occurred  in  France,  it  was 
proved  that  abortion  had  been  caused  by  the  injection  of  some  corrosive  and 
irritating  substance  into  the  vagina.  The  genital  organs,  as  well  as  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  were  found  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation.  (^  Med.  Gaz/  vol.  37, 
p.  171.)  This  is  an  unusual  mode  of  perpetrating  the  crime,  but  it  is  one  which 
can  hardly  escape  detection.  An  analysis  of  the  tissues  might  be  required,  in 
order  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  substance  used.  It  appears  from  a  trial 
which  took  place  at  the  York  Summer  Assizes,  1853,  that  this  mode  of  attempt- 
ing to  procure  criminal  abortion  has  been  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  in  this 
country.  It  was  established  by  the  evidence  that  some  liquid  was  injected 
into  the  vagina  by  a  sjrriuge,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  the  nature  of  this  liquid ; 
and  aa  it  was  not  shown  to  be  of  a  noxious  nature,  the  learned  judge  who  tried 
the  cause  directed  an  acquittal.  (*  Lancet,'  July  23, 1853,  p.  89.)  It  is  proper 
to  state,  however,  that  the  mere  mechanical  effect  of  an  innocent  liquid  fre- 
qently  applied  may  be  more  effectual  in  producing  abortion  or  premature 
labour  than  the  use  of  any  irritating  liquids.  In  medical  practice  tepid  water 
has  been  employed  as  an  injection  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  premature 
labour  in  advanced  pregnancy.  Dr.  Lazarewitch  has  published  twelve  cases  in 
which  the  injection  of  water  at  95^  caused  the  uterus  to  contract  and  expel 
its  contents.  (*  Trans,  of  the  Obstetric  Society,'  vol.  9,  p.  161.)  The  earliest 
period  at  which  Dr.  Lazarewitch  employed  water  was  in  the  thirtieth  week  of 
pr^nancy.  In  most  of  the  cases  the  women  had  reached  the  thirty-sixth 
we^  of  pregnancy.  This  is  much  later  than  the  usual  period  at  which  abor- 
tion is  oonunonly  attempted  for  criminal  purposes,  namely,  about  the  twenty- 
eighth  week.  At  the  same  time  it  proves  that  an  innocent  injection  may  be 
used  to  produce  abortion,  and  according  to  the  judicial  decision  above  given 
the  use  of  such  a  liquid  does  not  render  a  person  criminally  liable.  The  words 
of  the  statute,  however,  *  other  means  whatsoever,'  appear  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  include  the  use  of  a  non-noxious  liquid,  and  according  to  a  judi- 
cial opinion  given  in  the  case  of  Wallis  {Reg.  v.  WalliSj  p.  200),  it  is  not 
material  to  prove  that  the  liquid  employed  is  of  a  ^  noxious '  nature. 

Signs  of  abortion  in  the  living  and  dead. — These  are  practically  the  same 
•as  those  elsewhere  described  as  the  signs  of  delivery.  (See  ante,  pp.  161, 16G.) 
The  examination  may  extend  to  the  woman  either  living  or  dead.  In  the  former 
case  there  will  be  some  difficulty,  if  the  abortion  has  occurred  at  an  early 
period  of  gestation^  and  several  days  have  elapsed  before  the  examination  is 
made ;  in  the  latter  case  the  investigation  is  not  always  free  from  difficulty. 
Dr.  Shortt,  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  thus  sunmiarizes  the  symptoms  which 
he  met  with  in  numerous  cases  which  came  before  him  officially : — He  agrees 
with  others  that  this  crime  is  very  frequent  in  India,  and  leads  annually  to  the 
loss  of  many  lives.  In  that  Presidency  alone  there  were  806  cases  in  two  years, 
1863—4.  Li  the  cases  which  he  examined  up  to  a  fortnight  or  a  little  later 
after  the  abortion,  the  vulva  and  passages  were  relaxed,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus 
patulous,  and  in  the  early  stage  there  was  a  lochial  secretion,  replaced  in  later 
cases  by  a  white  mucous  secretion,  having  the  peculiar  smell  common  to  women 
in  the  puerperal  state.  Among  other  symptoms  were  a  distension  of  the  breasts, 
a  flow  of  milk  on  pressure,  and  a  knotty  feeling  in  them.  There  >vas  a  ge- 
neral anemic  or  bloodless  condition  of  ihe  body,  with  simken  eyes,  an  excited 
pulse,  and  dry  skin.  In  multiparous  women  the  womb  was  more  patulous, 
and  the  neck  ^vas  not  distinguishable ;  but  in  primiparous  women  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus,  although  patulous  to  a  small  extent,  still  had  the  neck  protu- 
berant.    (*  Obstetric  Transactions,'  vol.  9,  p.  9.) 

It  is  believed  by  many  physiologists  that  menstruation  is  a  state  in  some 
measure  vicarious  to  conception,  and  the  appearances  presented  by  the  gene- 
rative oigans  during  the  menstrual  period  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  which 
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are  observed  after  conception  in  its  early  stage.  Mr.  Whitehead  remarks,  that 
in  persons  who  have  died  while  the  menses  were  flowing,  the  uterine  walls 
were  thickened  and  spongy,  and  the  mucous  lining  was  more  or  less  swollen 
and  sufiused.  The  neck  and  lips  of  the  uterus  were  swollen,  the  orifice  was 
open,  and  the  vaginal  membrane  and  clitoris  involved  in  the  increased  action. 
One  of  the  ovaries  was  found  larger  and  more  congested  than  usual,  pre- 
senting evidences  of  the  recent  escape  of  an  ovum.  (On  *  Abortion,'  p.  196.) 
Unless  these  facts  are  attended  to,  an  examiner  may  form  an  erroneous  opinion 
respecting  the  chastity  of  a  dec-eased  woman.  (For  some  remarks  on  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  examination  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  embryo  or  foetus  in 
cases  of  abortion,  see  *  Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1856,  1,  149,  153.) 

Important  questions  may  arise  when  it  is  alleged  that  abortion  has  beeu 
caused  by  the  use  of  instruments,  and  death  is  referred  to  peritonitis,  as  the 
result  of  their  employment.  In  these  cases  a  medical  opinion  should  not  be 
based  upon  the  statements  either  of  the  woman  or  of  her  friends,  but  upon 
some  distinct  and  satisfactory  medical  proofs  that  mechanical  violence  has  been 
done  to  the  uterus,  its  contents,  or  its  appendages.  Peritonitis,  or  inflanmia- 
tion  of  the  lining-membrane  of  the  abdomen,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  If  we  assign  it  to  a  particular  cause,  and  thus  implicate  another  in  a 
felonious  charge,  we  should  do  this  only  upon  medical  facts  obtained  by  an 
examination  of  the  dead  body :  we  should  deal  with  such  cases  as  if  we  knew 
nothing  of  their  history.  In  May  1863, 1  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Lewis,  coroner 
for  Essex,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  a  woman  named  Susannah  Barker,  It 
was  supposed  that  her  death  had  been  caused  by  attempts  made  to  produce 
criminal  abortion.  It  appeared  that,  after  three  days'  illness,  deceased  was  taken 
in  labour  and  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  which  was  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  month  of  uterine  age.  She  died  a  few  hours  afterwards.  On  an  in- 
spection of  her  body,  it  was  found  that  the  cause  of  death  was  peritonitis. 
She  had  previously  complained  of  great  pain  in  her  abdomen,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  i)eritonitis  was  developed  before  she  was  delivered ;  in  feet,  the 
peritonitis  appeared  to  be  the  direct  cause  of  the  abortion.  She  admitted  to 
her  medical  attendants  that  she  had  taken  some  powders  to  cause  miscarriage, 
and  further,  diat  a  person  calling  himself  a  medical  man  had,  about  a  week 
before,  introduced  two  instruments  into  her  body,  which  had  caused  her  great 
pain.  Besides  extreme  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  which  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach  were  healthy,  and  the  uterus 
presented  no  appearances  excepting  those  arising  from  recent  delivery ;  it  was 
perfectly  natural,  and  free  from  all  marks  of  injury.  There  was  no  injury  to 
the  vagina,  nor  any  wound  in  the  peritoneiun  itself.  There  was  no  mark  of 
violence  on  the  body  of  the  child ;  in  short,  this  could  have  sustained  no  in- 
jury, as  the  membranes  siurounding  it  were  not  ruptured.  The  medical  gen- 
tleman who  examined  this  case  thought  that  the  fatal  peritonitis  had  been 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  vagina,  and  that  this  might 
occur  without  leaving  after  death  any  traces  of  their  employment.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  admitted  that  a  speculiun,  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  not  pro- 
duce peritonitis,  and  it  wasall^edin  defence  that  a  speculum  only  had  been  used. 

The  connection  of  the  peritonitis  with  the  allied  manipulations  of  the  im- 
licensed  practitioner  rested  more  on  surmise  than  proof.  The  absence  of  any 
bruise,  pimcture,  or  laceration  affecting  the  vagina,  uterus,  or  foetus,  With  the 
fact  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  instnunents  used,  the  membranes  were 
left  entire,  rendered  it  impossible  to  assign  the  peritonitis  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  the  acts  of  the  person  who  was  charged  with  causing  the  death  of 
the  woman.  For  anything  that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  he  might  have  used 
a  speculum,  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  instrument,  although  frequently 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  does  not  cause  peritonltiB,  Tk^  c^xiXL^^xKssa^'^^^ 
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peritonitis  with  instrumental  violence,  therefore,  was  not  in  this  case  established, 
and  the  jury  by  their  verdict  discharged  the  suspected  person.  They  could  do 
no  otherwise,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  medical  proof  tliat  any  improper 
instnmient  had  been  introduced  into  the  vagina  with  felonious  intention. 

In  September  1871,  a  case  occiured  at  Rotherham,  in  which  a  druggist  was 
charged  with  using  instruments  to  cause  abortion,  which  had  led  to  the  death 
of  a  woman  from  peritonitis.  It  appeared  also  that  he  had  given  to  her  doses 
of  the  muriated  tinctiure  of  iron.  The  woman  was  delivered  of  a  dead  foetus 
at  about  the  fifth  month,  and  she  herself  died  shortly  afterwards.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  body  of  the  woman  or  of  the  foetus  to  show  that  instruments 
had  been  used,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  peritonitis  was  the  cause  of  death. 
One  medical  witness  thought  that  an  operation  had  been  performed  on  the 
body  of  the  woman,  but  it  was  admitted  that  peritonitis  might  arise  from  a 
variety  of  causes  in  a  woman  who  had  had  a  miscarriage.  (*  Pharm.  Joiu*.* 
1871,  p.  256.)  On  the  diagnosis  of  abortion  and  its  causes,  see  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Rudolph  Lex  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  1,  179.) 

Feigned  abortion. — For  various  motives,  hito  the  consideration  of  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter,  a  woman  may  charge  another  with  having  attempted 
or  perpetrated  the  crime  of  abortion.  Such  a  charge  is  not  common,  because, 
if  untrue,  its  falsity  may  be  easily  demonstrated.  A  yoimg  woman,  admitted 
into  Guy's  Hospital  in  April  1846,  charged  a  policeman  (who,  according  to 
her  statement,  had  had  forcible  intercourse  with  her),  with  having  given  her 
some  substance  to  produce  abortion,  and  having  subsequently  effected  this 
mechanically.  She  was  not  examined  until  nearly  two  months  after  the  alleged 
perpetration  of  the  crime,  when  the  late  Dr.  Lever  found  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  she  had  ever  been  pregnant.  This  was  a  case  of  feigned 
abortion.  When  charges  of  this  serious  kind  are  brought  forward,  they  are 
always  open  to  the  greatest  suspicion,  unless  made  immediately  after  the  alleged 
attempt,  as  it  is  then  only  that  an  examination  can  determine  whether  they 
are  true  or  false.  If  so  long  delayed  as  in  this  instance,  witliout  any  satisfac- 
tory reason,  the  presumption  is  that  they  are  false. 

Legal  relations. — In  the  statute  for  the  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law 
(24  and  25  Vict.,  chap.  100,  ss.  58  and  59),  the  nature  of  this  crime,  and  the 
proofs  required  to  establish  it,  have  been  more  explicitly  stated  than  in  former 
Acts.  By  clause  58  (on  attempts  to  procure  abortion),  it  is  enacted  that  *  Every 
woman,  being  tcith  childy  who,  with  intent  to  procure  her  own  miscarriage, 
shall  unlawfully  administer  to  herself  any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing,  or 
shall  imlawfully  use  any  instrument  or  other  means  whatsoever  with  like  in- 
tent, and  whosoever,  with  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman, 
whether  she  be  or  be  not  tcith  child^  shall  unlawfully  administer,  &c.,  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony.'  Formerly,  women  who  endeavoured  to  produce  abortion  in 
tliemselves  were  not  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  law.  In  Reg.  v.  Warboy 
(Cent.  Crim.  Court,  August  1863),  the  prisoner,  a  widow,  was  convicted  as  an 
accessory  before  the  feet  to  the  felonious  using  by  one  Morgan  of  a  certain 
instrument  upon  herself,  with  intent  thereby  to  produce  miscarriage.  The 
latter  portion  of  clause  58  makes  it  immaterial,  so  far  as  another  j)erson  is 
concerned,  whether  the  woman  is  or  is  not  with  child,  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  judges  in  Beg.  v.  Goodhall  (1  Den.  C.  C.  p.  187),  and  Reg. 
v.  Goodchild  (2  C.  and  K.  p.  293).  Clause  59  is  to  the  following  effect: — 
•  Whoever  shall  imlawfully  supply  or  procure  any  poison  or  other  noxious  thing, 
or  any  instrument  or  thing  whatsoever,  knowing  that  tlie  same  is  intended  to  be 
unlawfully  used  or  employed  with  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any 
woman,  whether  she  be  or  be  not  with  child,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour ; 
and  being  convicted  thereof,  sliall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to 
he  kept  in  joenal  servitude  for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for 
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any  term  not  exceeding  two  years.'  This  clause  is  intended  to  check  the  obtain- 
ing of  poison,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  abortion,  by  making  the  person 
"who  supplies,  and  the  person  who  prociures  it,  guilty  of  misdemeanour.  It  will 
he  observed,  in  reference  to  these  clauses,  that  the  means  employed,  whatever 
their  nature,  must  have  been  used  with  an  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of 
a  woman — a  point  which  will  be  sufficiently  established  by  a  plain  medical 
statement  of  the  means  employed.    Supposing  that  a  drug  has  been  used,  the 

•  witness  may  be  further  required  to  state  whether  it  is  *  a  poison  or  other  noxious 
thing.*  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  (vol.  1,  p. 
179),  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  how  fer  the  substance  adminis- 
tered would  fall  imder  the  description  above  given.  Whether  the  substance 
would  or  would  not  have  the  effect  intended,  t.c.  of  inducing  abortion,  is  per* 
fectly  immaterial. 

yoxious  substances. — Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  the  substance  procured 
or  administered  is  of  a  noxious  nature  ?  Some  uncertainty  may  exist  as  to 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  noxious.  All  will  allow  that  the  word  implies 
something  injurious  to  the  system,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  may  arise  among 
medical  witnesses  ^vith  respect  to  its  application  to  the  subject  under  discus- 

•  sion — as.  for  example,  with  respect  to  rue  or  savin.     A  substance  must  be 
r  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  body,  or  noxious,  either  according  to  the  form, 

quantity,  or  frequency  with  which  it  is  administered.  Savin,  ergot,  and  rue 
-are  irritant ;  and  they  become  noxious  when  given  in  large  doses,  or  in  small 
doses  frequently  repeated.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  2,  180.)  Aloes  and  castor- 
oil  are  innocent  when  taken  in  small  doses ;  but  they  acquire  noxious  or  in- 
jurious properties  when  administered  frequently,  or  in  large  quantity,  to  a 
pregnant  woman.  To  confine  the  term  *  noxious,'  therefore,  to  what  is  strictly 
speaking  a  poison  per  sSj  would  be  giving  a  latitude  to  attempts  at  criminal 
abortion  which  would  render  the  law  inoperative.  (See  the  case  of  Iteg.  v. 
Stroud,  Abingdon  Sum.  Ass.  1846.)  The  small  quantity  of  the  substance 
taken  at  once  does  not  affect  the  question,  provided  the  dose  be  frequently  re- 
]>eated.  A  case  in  which  I  was  consulted  hj  Mr.  Reynolds  (a  former  pupil) 
was  tried  at  the  Exeter  Winter  Assizes,  1844.    Two  powders,  weighing  each 

•  one  drachm,  were  prescribed  by  the  prisoner :  one  consisted  of  colocynth,  the 
other  of  gamboge,  and  with  them  was  half  an  ounce  of  a  liquid  (balsam  of 

•  cojiaiba).  They  were  to  be  mixed  together,  and  a  fourth  part  to  be  taken 
four  mornings  following.  Mr.  Reynolds  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether 
such  a  mixture  was  noxious  or  injurious,  that  each  dose  would  be  an  active 
purgative,  and  might  thei^eby  tend  to  produce  abortion.  One  dose  would  not 
be  productive  of  mischief  in  a  healthy  countrywoman,  but  its  frequent  repe- 
tition might  lead  to  serious  consequences  in  a  pregnant  woman.  In  a  trial- 
which  took  place  at  the  Norwich  Lent  Assizes,  1 84G  {Reg.  v.  Whisker),  it  was 
l^roved  that  the  prisoner  had  caused  to  be  taken  by  the  prosecutrix  a  quantity 
of  irhite  hellebore,  in  powder,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  One  me- 
dical witness  said  he  considered  hellebore  to  be  noxious  to  the  system,  but  he 
knew  of  no  case  in  which  it  had  produced  death;  and  imder  these  circumstances 
he  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in  calling  it  a  poison.  Another  medical 
-vntness  stated,  in  his  opinion,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of  poisons.  The  judge, 
in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  that  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  poisonous  drug 
which,  in  common  parlance,  was  generally  understood  and  taken  to  be  such ; 
and  he  thought  the  medical  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  hellebore  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  jury  foimd  the  i)risoner  guilty,  alleging  that 
in  their  belief  white  hellebore  was  a  poison.  (*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  37,  p.  830.)  The 
only  circumstance  calling  for  remark  in  this  case  is,  that  any  doul>t  should  have 
been  entertained  by  a  medical  practitioner  respecting  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  white  hellebore.     It  is  a  powerful  vegetable  irritasitM,  wcid  \v«»&  ^^xvdfA 
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death  in  several  instances ;  yet  on  this  occasion  it  appears  to  liave  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  noxious^  but  not  poisonous  ! 

The  nature  of  the  substance  administered,  and  that  it  was  noxious^  was  for- 
merly required  to  be  proved.    In  Reg.  v.  Taylor  (Exeter  Winter  Ass.  1859), 
some  powders  had  been  given  by  the  prisoner  to  a  girl  with  the  view  of  inducing 
abortion.    No  portion  of  the  powders  could  be  obtained  for  examination ;  but 
two  medical  gentlemen  who  heard  the  evidence  deposed  that  in  their  opinion 
the  powders  were  of  a  noxious  nature.    In  the  defence,  it  was  urged  that  this 
had  not  been  proved  by  chemical  analysis.     The  jury  adopted  tliis  view,  and 
returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  In  Reg.  v.  Wallis  (Winchester  Aut.  Ass.  1871 ), 
(see  p.  18G,  ante),  Brett,  J.,  in  addressing  the  grand  jury,  is  reported  to  have 
called  their  attention  to  the  words  of  the  statute,  which  declares  that  where  any 
person  shall  unlawfully  administer  a  poison  or  some  other  noxious  thing,  or 
shall  imlawfuUy  use  any  instrument  or  other  means  whatsoever,  with  intent 
to  procure  miscarriage,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.     The  learned  judge  said 
that,  having  regard  to  the  words  '  oUier  means  whatsoever,'  though  there  might 
be  some  doubt  as  to  the  construction  of  the  statute,  he  should  direct  that  in 
one  count  of  the  indictment  the  word  ^  noxious  *  should  be  omitted,  and  he 
should  hold  that  if  the  person  accused  did  administer  some  drug  or  something 
which  he  thought. would  procure  miscarriage  with  that  intent,  although  the 
thing  itself  would  not  procure  tlmt  miscarriage,  he  would,  nevertheless,  ba 
guilty  of  the  offence,  and  they  ought  to  find  a  true  bill. 

According  to  this  judicial  decision,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
necessary  to  prove  by  medical  evidence  that  the  substance  procured  or  ad- 
ministered was  of  a  noxious  nature.  The  words  of  the  59th  clause,  as  to  pro- 
curing a  noxious  thing,  or  any  instrument  or  *  thing  whatsoever,'  strictly  inter- 
preted, would  include  all  substances,  noxious  and  innoxious.  If  this  view  is. 
generally  adopted  in  future  cases,  medical  evidence  will  be  much  simplified. 
Counsel  will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  severely  cross-examining  medical 
witnesses  on  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  *  noxious.^  In  Reg.  v.  Wallis  the 
substances  procured  by  the  accused  were  not  noxious,  but  the  jury  acquitted 
him  on  the  groimd  that  he  did  not  administer  the  drugs  :  hence  the  question 
of  noxiousness  did  not  formally  arisow  From  the  ruling  in  this  case,  it  would 
appear  that  if  a. person  procured  or  administered  castor-oil  or  camphor  julep, 
with  intent  to  procure  miscarriage,  and  with  the  belief  that  the  substance  would 
produce  it,  he  would  be  found  guilty  of  the  offence.  This  being  so,  the  use  of 
the  words  poison  and  noxious  thing  in  the  statute  is  surplusage,  and  tends  only 
to  cause  confusion  in  the  medical  evidence. 

In  reference  to  the  proof  of  this  crime,  it  is  not  required,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  any  specific  injury  should  have  been  done  to  the  woman,  or 
that  abortion  should  have  followed,  in  order  to  complete  the  offence.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  crime  is  frequent,  but  its  perpetration  is^ 
secret.  Applications  are  frequently  made  to  medical  men  and  druggists  by 
the  lower  class  of  ])eople  for  drugs  for  this  piu-pose ;  the  applicants  appear  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  criminality  of  the  act.  Under  the  name  of  *  female  pills  *" 
or  *  drops,'  medicines  are  thus  dispensed  in  secrecy ;  and  those  who  supply,  as 
well  as  those  who  receive  them,  appear  to  have  no  idea  that  they  are  exposing 
themselves  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  In  one  case  a  bottle  containing  a  liquid, 
sQpposed  to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  abortion,  was  sent  to  me  for  ex- 
amination. It  was  labelled  *  Persian  Otto  of  Roses.'  It  contained  a  strong  ethe- 
real tincture  of  ergot  of  rye  ! 

On  a  recent  trial  for  criminal  abortion,  the  medical  evidence  went  far  be- 
yond its  customary  boundary.  It  appeared  tliat  the  prisoners  had  applied  to  a 
medical  man  to  supply  them  with  drugs  for  the  procuring  of  abortion.     The 
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medical  man,  mistaking  his  duty  under  such  circumstances,  gave  information, 
to  the  police,  aud  acting  under  their  advice  supplied  some  drug  which  could 
do  no  injury.  The  prisoners  were  thus  led  to  the  commission  of  a  felony,, 
and  at  the  trial  the  medical  man  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  informer  as  well 
as  expert,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  some  severe  observations  from  the 
judge.  When  such  an  application  is  made  to  a  professional  man  there  is  no- 
objection  to  the  fact  being  made  known  to  the  police  or  magisterial  authorities, 
but  beyond  this  he  sliould  not  go.  He  should  refuse  to  supply  the  applicants- 
with  drugs  or  lend  himself  in  any  way  as  a  detective  for  the  purpose  of  a  pro- 
secution. The  act  was  no  doubt  done  with  a  good  intention  to  protect  the  public, 
but  imder  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.  (See,  in  reference  to  the  frequency  of 
this  crime,  a  paper  in  the  '  Medical  Gazette,^  vol.  46,  p.  487 ;  also '  Med.  Times- 
and  Gaz.'  Nov.  21,  1857,  524,  537.) 

On  inducing  premature  labour.     Medical  responsibility, — It  may  be  proper 
to  offer  here  a  few  remarks  upon  the  common  practice  of  inducing  premature 
labour y  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  cases  oi 
excessive  vomiting  from  pregnancy.    This  practice  has  been  condenmed  as  im- 
moral and  illegal ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  there  can  be  any  immo* 
rality  in  performing  an  operation  to  give  a  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  a 
woman,  when,  by  neglecting  to  perform  it,  it  is  almost  certain  that  both  her- 
self and  the  child  will  perish.     (See,  on  the  morality,  safety,  and  utility  or 
the  practice,  liamsbotham's  *  Obstet.  Med.*  p.  315.)  Any  question  respecting 
its  illegality  catmot  be  entertained ;  for  the  means  are  administered  or  applied 
with  the  bond  fide  hope  of  benefiting  the  female,  and  not  with  any  criminal 
design.     It  is  true  that  the  law  makes  no  exception  in  favour  of  medical  meiL 
who  adopt  this  practice,  nor  does  it  in  the  Statute  on  Woimding  make  any 
exceptions  in  favour  of  surgical  operations ;  but  that  which  is  performed  bonSt 
fide  would  not  be  held  to  be  unlawful.     The  necessity  for  the  practice  ought 
to  be  apparent :  thus,  for  instance,  it  should  be  shown  that  delivery  was  not 
likely  to  take  place  naturally,  without  seriously  endangering  the  life  of  a 
woman.     It  is  (juestionable  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be 
justifiable  to  bring  on  premature  expulsion,  merely  for  the  piu-pose  of  attempt^ 
ing  to  save  the  life  of  a  child,  since  the  operation,  unless  performed  with  care^ 
is  accompanied  with  risk  to  the  life  of  the  mother. 

Prof  .Thomas,  U.S.,  puts  in  a  concise  form  the  distinction  between  premature 
labour  and  abortion.  The  former  denotes  a  premature  expulsion  of  the  contents 
of  the  uterus,  the  latter  a  ^lure  in  the  results  of  utero-gestation.  The  indue-* 
tion  of  prematiu-e  labour  is  in  one  essential  respect  different  from  that  of 
abortion,  and  is  called  for  in  the  fulfilment  of  different  indications,  of  which  he 
enumerates  foiui;een.  Premature  labour  being  resorted  to  only  after  the 
[)eriod  of  maturity  of  the  child,  does  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  its  life,  but 
often  adds  to  its  prospect  of  living  by  the  removal  of  it  from  a  position  of 
danger  and  sometimes  even  of  certain  death ;  or  to  put  the  matter  more  tersely^ 
abortion  is  resorted  to  by  medical  men  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  alone  at 
the  expense  of  the  life  of  the  child  ;  while  premature  labour  is  induced  some- 
times for  the  sake  of  the  mother,  sometimes  for  that  of  the  child,  and.  some- 
times in  tlie  interest  of  both.  (*  Amer.  Jour.'  July  1870,  p.  285 ;  also  April 
1871,  p.  581,  and  *  Lancet,*  1872,  2,  740.) 

Abortion  in  the  sense  implied  by  Dr.  Thomas  (expulsion  of  the  contents  of 
the  uterus  at  an  early  stage  of  gestation)  is  not  common  in  England.  A  medi- 
cal man  would  lay  himself  open  to  a  criminal  prosecution  if  he  procured  the 
abortion  of  a  woman  at  an  early  stage  of  pr^nancy.  There  could  be  no  justi- 
fication for  this  [)ractice,  since  the  child  could  not  be  bom  alive,  and  the  life 
of  the  woman  would  be  seriously  endangered.     As  the  induction  of  premature 
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labour  may  take  place  from  the  soventh  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  month,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  pr^nant  woman  reaching  this  stage,  a  medical 
man  acting  bond  fide  would  wait  until  this  period  had  been  reached. 

The  grounds  upon  which  many  eminent  authorities  have  objected  to  this 
practice  are : — 1»  That  there  are  few  cases  in  which  partiu-ition,  if  left  to 
itself,  might  not  take  place  at  the  full  period ;  2.  The  toleration  of  the  prac- 
tice would  lead  to  great  criminal  abuse ;  3.  It  is  attended  with  danger  to  the 
mother  and  child.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  parturition  ^vill  sometimes  take 
place  safely  at  the  full  time,  even  when  the  deformity  of  the  pelvis  is  appa- 
rently so  great  as  to  lead  many  accoucheurs  to  suppose  natural  delivery  to  be 
utterly  impossible.  Dr.  Lilbum  has  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  la- 
boured imder  great  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  but  who  was  twice  delivered  in 
safety,  and  the  child  survived.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  p.  1)38.)  It  is  there- 
fore not  improbable  that  many  cases  of  the  kind  are  prematurely  treate<l, 
which,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  do  well  without  interference.  Hence  a 
cautious  selection  should  be  made,  because  the  operation  is  necessarily  attended 
with  some  risk ;  it  does  not  insure  safety  to  a  woman  and  child.  All 
that  we  can  say  is,  that,  according  to  general  professional  experience,  it  places 
her  in  a  better  position  than  she  would  be  in  if  the  case  were  left  to  itself.  It 
appears  to  me  that  before  a  practitioner  resolves  upon  performing  an  operation 
•of  this  kind  he  should  hold  a  consultation  with  others;  and,  before  it  is  performed, 
Jbe  should  feel  assured  that  natural  delivery  cannot  take  place  without  greater 
irisk  to  the  life  of  the  woman  than  the  operation  would  itself  create.  These 
miles  may  not  be  observed  by  obstetric  experts  in  large  practice ;  but  the  non- 
•observance  of  them  is  necessarily  attended  with  some  responsibility  to  a  gene- 
ral practitioner.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  woman  or  cliild,  he  exix>ses 
himself  to  a  prosecution  for  a  criminal  offence,  from  the  imputation  of  which 
-oven  an  acquittal  will  not  always  clear  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  If  the 
child  were  bom  alive,  and  died  merely  as  a  result  of  its  immatiu-ity,  this  might 
give  rise  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  Within  a  recent  period  several  prac- 
titioners have  been  tried  upon  charges  of  criminal  abortion — whether  justly 
or  imjustly  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider ;  but  they  had  obviously  neglected 
to  adopt  those  simple  measures  of  prudence,  the  observance  of  which  would 
have  been  at  once  an  answer  to  a  criminal  charge.  Because  one  obstetric 
practitioner  of  large  experience  may  have  frequently  and  successfully  induced 
premature  labour,  without  observing  these  rules,  and  without  any  imputation 
on  his  character,  this  cannot  shield  another  who  may  be  less  fortunately  situ- 
ated. A  charge  is  only  likely  to  arise  when  a  man  has  been  imfortunate,  and 
the  responsibility  of  one  operator  cannot  be  measiu^  by  the  success  of  others. 
A  case  occurred  at  Portsmouth  in  1848,  in  which  a  woman  died  from  loss  of 
blood,  which  took  place  during  an  attempt  to  induce  premature  labour.  A  small 
-aperture  was  discovered  after  death  in  the  left  common  iliac  artery,  and  more  than 
a  pound  of  blood  had  been  lost.  This  however  was  ascribed  to  a  thinning  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  and  not  to  a  pimcture  of  the  vessel  during  the  o]>eration  I 
(•See  *  Lancet,*  July  22, 1848,  p.  107.)  For  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  in- 
duction of  premature  lal)our,  by  Dr.  Radford,  see  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  588. 

As  in  the  law  of  England  so  in  the  law  of  France,  proof  of  pregnancy  is 
not  essential  to  the  crime  of  abortion.  Dr.  Bayard  relates  a  case  in  which  a 
woman  was  convicted,  in  1846,  of  an  attempt  to  induce  abortion  in  a  woman 
who  was  subsequently  proved  not  to  be  pregnant,  but  to  be  labouring  under 
ovarian  disease.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  eight  years'  im- 
prisonment.    (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  1,  466.) 

Abortion  of  monsters, — Would  the  law  be  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the 
child  was  dead  in  the  uterus,  or  in  which  it  was  a  monster  without  human  shape? 
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The  symptoms  indicative  of  the  death  of  the  child  in  utero  are  elsewhere 
stated  (see  Infanticide,  post).  Its  death  subsequently  to  the  attempted  abor- 
tion might  perhaps  be  adduced  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  crime ;  but, 
even  if  it  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  attempt,  the  offence  would  be  com- 
pleted. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  expulsion  of  a  dead  child  would  come 
imder  the  ix)piilar  signification  of  a  miscarinage ;  and  if  the  words  were  strictly 
interpreted,  a  prisoner  might  be  convicted  whether  the  child  were  living  or 
"dead,  for  it  has  been  already  stated  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  abortion 
:should  have  taken  place.  With  respect  to  monsters^  the  question  actually 
••arose  in  a  case  tried  at  Drume,  in  France,  in  1841.  (*  Gaz.  Med.'  Juillet  1841 ; 
4ilso  *  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  vol.  24,  p.  563.)  A  girl  was  accused  of  pro- 
curing abortion.  The  aborted  foetus,  of  about  the  sixth  month,  was  without 
;a  head  (acei)halous),  and  there  was  no  vertebral  canal  for  the  spinal  marrow. 
Other  organs  were  also  deficient  or  imperfectly  formed.  The  medical  wit- 
nesses had  declared  that  it  had  never  breathed,  and  that  its  life  had  ceased 
with  gestation.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  a  wound,  which  had  been 
produced  by  a  pointed  instrument,  probably  just  before  it  was  expelled;  this 
they  thought  had  caused  death.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  contended  that 
this  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  criminal  abortion,  owing  to  the  mon- 
strosity of  the  offspring;  and  the  jury  acquitted  her.  As  proof  of  pregnancy 
is  no  longer  required,  monstrosity  in  the  foetus  should  make  no  difference  in 
the  natiu-e  of  the  crime. 

Extra-vterinefcetation, — Would  the  law  apply  to  cases  of  extra-  uterine  (tubal ) 
pregnancy  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crime  of  abortion  would  apply 
to  cases  of  this  description  ;  and  a  person  would  be  equally  amenable  for  the 
attempt,  whether  the  foetus  was  in  the  uterus  or  in  the  Fallopian  tube.  For 
a  case  of  attempting  to  procure  abortion  in  extra-uterine  fcetation,  see  *  Ob- 
stetric Transactions,'  vol.  5.  The  symptoms  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  espe- 
cially of  the  tubal  kind,  ai'e  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  pregnancy,  and  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  them  in  the  early  stages  (see  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  3G, 
p.  103).  In  an  advanced  stage  the  case  is  different,  the  symptoms  are  wholly 
unlike  those  of  pregnancy,  and  may  wrongly  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
woman  has  died  from  criminal  interference.  A  former  pupil  writing  to  me 
from  Rome  in  May  1870,  gave  me  the  particulars  of  the  following  case : — 
On  the  9th  of  May  1870,  a  young  lady  residing  in  Rome,  and  supposed  to  be 
some  months  advanced  in  pregnancy,  died  very  suddenly  soon  after  taking 
some  medicine  prescribed  for  her  by  a  physician.  She  had  enjoyed  excellent 
bealth,  with  the  exception  of  being  occasionally  subject  to  slight  abdominal 
pains  threatening  alx)rtion,  and  to  relieve  these  pains  a  physician  was  con- 
sulted. It  seems  that  she  had  aborted  on  a  previous  occasion.  She  ^vas  foimd 
to  be  in  a  state  of  great  depression,  but  not  suffering  at  the  time  from  any 
dangerous  symptoms.  The  physician  had  prescribed  a  sedative  medicine,  of 
which  the  patient  had  taken  only  three  doses  in  teaspoonfuls  when  she  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  in  this  state  she  died,  the  symptoms  of  depression  not  having 
been  relieved.  The  family  attributed  her  death  to  some  mistake  piade  by  the 
<lruggist  who  prepared  the  medicine.  The  tribunal  before  which  the  charge 
of  poisoning  was  laid  directed  an  inspection  of  die  body.  The  result  was,  that 
a  quantity  of  blood  was  found  effused  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  This 
had  obviously  arisen  from  the  rupture  of  a  tumour,  containing  an  embryo  of 
which  the  remains  were  found  in  the  midst  of  the  clots  of  blood  in  the  pelvis. 
It  appeared  to  be  of  only  a  few  weeks'  development.  The  body  had  been  con- 
tained in  a  cyst  external  to  the  uterus,  which  had  suddenly  given  way  and  had 
thus  led  to  fatal  ha?morrhage.  It  was  the  suddenness  of  death  soon  after 
taking  medicine,  without  any  preceding  symptoms  of  illness,  or  any  other  obvv- 
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OUB  cause  except  the  medicine  to  account  for  her  condition,  that  gave  rise  to 
the  enquiry.  A  post-mortem  examination  revealed,  as  it  always  will  do  under 
these  circumstances,  the  real  cause  of  death. 

Abortion  of  moles. — The  use  of  ihevrardmiscamage  in  the  statute,  without 
any  explanation  of  the  meaning  assigned  to  it,  might,  but  for  the  decision  in. 
Reg.  V.  Goodhall  (Notts  Lent  Assizes,  1846),  have  created  some  difficulty  on 
trials  for  abortion.  In  a  popular  sense  (and  here  a  popular  appears  to  liave- 
been  purposely  selected  in  preference  to  a  medical  term),  miscarriage  signifies. 
the  violent  expulsion  not  merely  of  a  child  but  of  moles  and  other  diseased 
growths,  or  even  of  coagula  of  blood.  In  these  last-mentioned  cases  the 
woman  is  not  actually  pr^piant,  although  she  and  the  accused  may  imagine 
that  she  is.  But  whether  the  uterus  contains  these  morbid  growths,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  in  the  virgin  state,  the  person  who  has  used  the  means  with  intent,  may 
still  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  procure  abortion.  It  has  been  elsewhere 
stated  {ante  p.  174),  that  the  appearances  presented  when  a  mole  has  been  ex- 
pelled as  a  result  of  abortion,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  produced  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus.  Dr.  Simkel  has  published  a  full  report  of  a  case 
in  which  a  mole  (derived  from  blood)  had  been  discharged  between  the  second 
and  third  months  of  pregnancy  as  a  result  of  violence  applied  to  the  abdomen. 
(*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1871, 1,  74.)  The  proof  that  the  substance  expelled  is  a 
mole  may  be  of  importance  on  a  question  of  concealment  of  birth,  but  cannot 
affect  the  resjx)n&ibility  of  a  person  charged  with  the  crime  of  abortion. 

Chemical  evidence.  Blood  in  abortion.    Liquor  amnii. — In  the  event  of  an 
abortion  having  taken  place,  stains  produceil  by  blood  or  by  the  waters  (liquor 
amnii)  may  be  found  on  the  linen  of  a  female,  and  a  practitioner  may  be  re- 
quired to  say  whether  these  stains  are  of  a  nature  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime.     A  woman  who  has  aborted  may  allege  that  the 
stains  are  those  of  the  menstrual  discharge.     Speaking  generally,  there  is  no 
practical  distinction  between  menstrual  and  other  blood  (see  vol.  1,  p.  538). 
The  menstrual  blood  contains  less  fibrin,  is  commonly  acid  and  watery  from 
admixture  with  the  mucous  discharges,  and  when  examined  by  the  microscope 
it  presents  epithelial  scales,  or  cells  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane.  These 
scales  or  cells  belong  to  the  cohunnar  variety.     (See  Rape,  post.)  Not  much 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  their  discovery,  since  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  is  lined  with  similar  cells.  Hence  expectorated  blood  might 
be  mistaken  for  menstrual.    Cells  of  a  similar  shape  line  the  whole  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus.     The  blood  of  piles  might 
thus  }ye  confoimded  with  menstrual  blood.    The  blood  discharged  in  abortion 
will  present  the  usual  characters  of  blood,  elsewhere  described  (vol.  1,  pp.  527^ 
538) ;  but  it  may  be  diluted  uith  the  waters  simultaneously  discharged.     This 
question  received  tlie  special  attention  of  the  French  Academy  a  few  years  since,, 
in  reference  to  the  crime  of  abortion ;  and  the  report  made  was  to  the  etfect  that 
•  in  the  present  state  of  science  there  was  no  certain  method  by  which  the  blood 
of  menstruation  could  be  practically  distinguished  from  the  blood  discharged 
from  a  woman  in  a  case  of  abortion  or  from  blood  in  infanticide  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1846,  1,  181).  In  a  more  recent  case,  MM.  Devergie  and  Chevallier  were  re- 
quired to  state  whether  certain  stains  on  the  dress  of  a  woman  supposed  to  have 
aborted,  were  or  were  not  caused  by  the  waters  (liquor  amnii).    A  chemical 
analysis  merely  revealed,  the  presence  of  an  albiuninous  liquid.     The  most 
elaborate  experiments  satisfied  the  reporters  that  neither  by  the  odour,  nor  by 
any  other  process,  could  the  liquor  amnii,  dried  on  linen,  be  identified.     (See 
*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  2,  414.)    It  may,  however,  be  of  importance  to  observe 
this  this  liquid  slightly  discolours  and  stiffens  the  fibre  of  the  stuff  on  which 
it  has  been  effused,  and  that  it  can  be  readily  extracted  by  cold  water.     The 
solution  possesses  all  the  properties  of  albimien.  The  amount  of  albumen  con* 
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tained  in  the  liquor  amnii  decreases  as  gestation  advances.  At  the  fourth 
month  it  forms  10*77  per  cent,  of  the  liquid;  at  the  fifth  month  7*67  :  at  the 
sixth  month  6*67  ;  and  at  the  ninth  month  only  0"82  per  cent.  M.  Chevallier's 
experiments  show  that  the  amniotic  liquid  has  all  the  usual  chemical  properties 
of  a  very  diluted  solution  of  albumen  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1856,  1,  156). 
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CHAPTER  65. 

EVIDENCE    OF    LIVE   BIRTH     IN   CIVIL    CASES — LEGAL    RIGHTS    OF    THE    F(ETUS   IN 
UTERO — DATE   OF  BIRTH — DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN   ENTIRE    AND   PARTIAL   BIRTH 

— SIGNS    OF    LIVE    BIRTH    INDEPENDENT   OF  BREATHING    OR    CRYING MOTION 

OF  A  LIMB  OR  PULSATION  OF  THE  CORD  A  PROOF  OF  LIVE  BIRTH — VAGITU8 
UTERINUS  —  TENANCY  BY  COURTESY  —  CiESAREAN  EXTRACTION  OF  CHILDREN-^ 
LEGAL  BIRTH POST-MORTEM  BIRTHS — CRANIOTOMY — MONSTERS — WHAT  CON- 
STITUTES  A    MONSTER    IN    LAW DEPRIVATION    OF    LEGAL    RIGHTS DOUBLE 

MONSTERS — CHRISTINA  RITTA — THE  SIAMESE  TWINS. 

Live  birth  in  civil  cases, — The  law  of  England  has  not  defined  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Birth,  in  reference  to  civil  jurisprudence ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  guided 
by  the  numerous  decisions  which  have  been  made  on  trials  for  in&nticide,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  signifying  *  the  entire  delivery  of  a  child,',  with  or  with- 
out its  separation  from  the  body  of  the  mother.  (See  Infanticide  ;  see  also 
Chitty,  *  Med.  Jour.*  412.)  So  long  as  an  infant  remains  in  the  uterus  it  is 
said  in  law  to  be  *  ^w  ventre  sa  mere ' ;  but  it  is  legally  supposed  to  be  born  for 
many  purposes.  (*  Blackstone's  Comm.'  vol.  1,  p.  130.)  A  child  in  the  womb 
may  have  a  legacy  or  an  estate  made  over  to  it ;  it  may  liave  a  guardian  as- 
:signed  to  it ;  but  none  of  these  conditions  can  take  efiect  unless  the  child  is 
bom  alive.  So  the  foetus  may  be  made  an  executor ;  but  it  is  very  judiciously 
provided  that  an  in^nt  cannot  act  as  such  until  it  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen  years  !  The  Roman  and  English  systems  of  law  apply  the  same 
term  {venter)  to  the  imbom  child ;  when  bom  dead  it  is  called  abortus^  abor- 
tion ;  when  alive,  partus^  infans,  infant.  In  1871  the  following  case  aflfecting 
the  venter  came  before  the  Coiurt  of  Admiralty.  A  ship  was  damaged,  in  col- 
lision with  another,  called  the  *  Eleutheria,'  and  a  man  named  Nx>yes^  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  damaged  ship,  was  killed.  The  widow  claimed  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  *  Eleutheria,'  damages  in  respect  of  a  child  with  which  she  was 
then  pregnant.  Sir  R.  Phillimore  held  that  the  child  was  entitled  to  recover 
for  the  loss  sustained  of  its  &ther,  although  the  damages  could  not  be  assessed 
until  the  child  was  bom.  The  maxim  of  English  law  derived  from  the  Roman 
law  is  that  a  child  *  en  ventre  sa  mere '  is  to  be  considered  as  actually  born  if 
any  question  arises  for  its  benefit.  This  ruling  was  confirmed  by  Lord  West- 
bury  in  Blasson  v.  Blasson^  but  this  fiction  is  applicable  only  for  enabling 
such  child  to  take  a  benefit  to  which  it  would  have  been  entitled  if  actually 
bom.  In  the  case  decided  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  the  action  of  the  Court  was 
suspended  imtil  the  child  was  bom,  as  if  still-born  there  would  be  an  end  to 
any  claim.     (*  Med.  Times  and  (raz.'  1871,  p.  146.) 

Date  of  birth, — Medical  evidence  has  occasionally  been  demanded  in  Courts 
of  law  respecting  the  actual  date  of  birth  of  individuals,  iw  c»sb«&  m  Vtix^  ^ 
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period  of  a  few  days,  hours,  or  even  minutes  was  require^l  to  prove  the  attain- 
ment of  majority,  and  therefore  a  l^;al  responsibility  for  the  performance  of 
civil  contracts  into  which  the  parties  liad  entered,  either  knowingly  or  igno- 
rantly,  when  minors.  Some  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  decided  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  accoucheur  himself ;  others,  when  the  accoucheur  was  dead,  by^ 
the  production  of  his  case-books ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  strict- 
ness and  punctuality  of  some  medical  practitioners,  in  making  >vritten  memo- 
randa of  cases  attended  by  them,  have  in  more  than  one  instance  led  to  a 
satis&ictory  settlement  of  such  suits,  and  the  avoidance  of  costly  litigation. 
The  proof  of  the  exact  date  of  birth  is  also  of  considerable  importance  in 
certain  cases  of  contested  legitimacy. 

The  most  important  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject  are 
those  which  arise  in  contested  suits  relative  to  succession,  or  the  inheritance  of 
property.    A  child  tliat  is  bom  alive,  or  has  come  entireh/  into  the  world  in  a 
living  state,  may  by  the  English  law  inherit  and  transmit  property  to  its  heirs, 
even  although  its  death  has  immediately,  and  perhaps  from  morbid  causes  ne- 
cessarily, followed  its  birth.     Should  the  child  be  bom  dead,  whether  it  died 
in  the  womb  or  during  the  act  of  birth,  it  does  not  acquire  any  civil  rights  ; 
for  it  is  not  regarded  legally  as  a  life  in  being,  unless  it  manifests  some  sign 
of  life  after  it  is  entirely  born  and  separated  from  the  mother.     Some  have 
considered  that  partial  birth,  provided  a  child  is  living,  should  suffice  to  confer 
the  same  rights  on  the  offspring  as  the  proof  of  entire  birth.     The  following 
case  has  been  adduced  by  Sir  C.  Locock  in  support  of  this  view,  although  the 
question  here  was  rather  in  reference  to  the  actual  date  of  birth  than  to  the 
acquisition  of  civil  rights  therefrom  :  the  principle  is,  however,  the  same. 
On  a  Saturday  evening  a  lady  was  taken  in  labour  with  her  first  child.     The 
head  and  one  arm  were  bom  two  or  three  minutes  before  a  neighbouring  clock 
struck  twelve.     There  was  a  cessation  of  pain  for  several  minutes,  during 
which  time  the  cliild  cried  and  breathed  freely.     The  rest  of  the  body  was 
not  expelled  until  full  five  minutes  after  the  same  clock  had  struck  twelve. 
Was  the  child  born  on  the  Saturday  or  on  the  Sunday  ?     Certainly  the  birth 
was  not  completed  imtil  tlie  Sunday :  the  child  was  still  partly  within  the  body 
of  the  motlier — the  circulation  was  still  kept  up  through  the  umbilical  vessels : 
*  but,'  continues  Sir  C.  Locock,  *  I  gave  my  opinion  that  the  child  was  born  on 
the  Saturday.     I  considered  that  the  child  had  then  commenced  an  indepen- 
dent existence.     The  foetal  life  had  then  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ceased ;. 
and  breathing — a  function  incompatible  with  the  condition  of  a  foetus — had 
commenced.      The  naVel-string  will,   it  is  true,  go  on  pulsating  for  many 
minutes  after  an  in&nt  has  been  brought  completely  into  the  world,  crying 
and  kicking,  unless  it  be  compressed  artificially ;  and  yet  no  one  will  say  that 
a  child  in  such  a  case  is  not  born  until  we  choose  to  take  the  trouble  to  tie 
the  navel-string.    The  child  would  not  have  been  damaged  if  it  had  remaineti 
for  hours  or  even  days,  with  merely  its  head  and  arms  extruded ;  it  could 
have  been  fed  in  this  situation.'     (*  Med.  Gfiz.'  vol.  12,  p.  G36.)     However 
reasonable,  medically  speaking,  this  view  may  appear,  a  medical  jurist  must 
shape  his  evidence  according  to  what  the  law  demands.     It  is  elsewhere 
stated  (Infanticide),  that  our  judges  have  distinctly  laid  down  the  law  that 
no  child  can  be  considered  to  be  legally  bom  until  the  whole  of  its  lx)dy 
has  come  entirely  into  the  world.     This  is  in  relation  to  criminal  jiu*ispru- 
dence,  in  which  case,  if  in  any,  the  rule  should  be  relaxed,  because  its  re- 
laxation would  tend  to  punish  the  >vilful  destruction  of  living  infants  partially 
bom.     This  child  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  bom  on  the  Saturday,  be- 
cause the  law  does  not  r^;ard  partial  birth  as  entire  birth ;  and  respiration 
and  birth  are  not  8ynon3n[nous  terms.     Supposing  this  child  to  have  died  be- 
fore its  body  was  entirely  extruded,  it  could  not  be  saicL,  even  medically,  that 
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it  was  born  alive  ;  and  certainly  it  could  not  be  considered,  according  to  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  to  have  acquired  the  rights  of  a  child  bom  living. 
The  reasonableness  of  the  opinion  that  partial  birth  should  suffice  for  all  the- 
legal  purposes  of  entire  birth  is  a  distinct  question,  and  one  over  which  a 
medical  witness  has  no  sort  of  control.  Whatever  apparent  injustice  may  be 
done  by  adhering  to  this  rule  in  respect  to  the  civil  rights  of  persons,  there  is. 
no  doubt  that  the  evil  is  really  of  great  magnitude  in  relation  to  criminal 
jurisprudence  ;  for  it  would  appear,  from  the,  present  state  of  the  criminal  law, 
that  the  destruction  of  partially-born  children,  although  alive  and  healthy,  is. 
not,  legally  speaking,  child-murder. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  difficulty  might  arise  in  civil  cases  if  the  bare  ex- 
trusion of  a  part  of  the  body  sufficed  for  all  the  legal  purposes  of  entire  birth.  It 
might  become  a  casuistical  question  as  to  how  much  of  a  child's  body  should 
l)e  in  the  world  in  order  to  constitute  legal  birth ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why,, 
in  a  medical  view,  the  extrusion  of  the  head  and  shoulders  should  constitute 
birth  any  ihore  than  the  extrusion  of  a  hand  or  a  foot.  If  it  be  said  that  the  act 
of  breathing  should  be  combined  with  a  partial  extrusion  of  the  body,  this  would 
V)e  luijust;  because  a  child  is  alive — its  heart  is  evidently  pulsating,  and  its- 
blood  circulating,  as  freely  before  the  act  of  breathing  as  afterwards.  B^des,. 
it  is  admitted  that  children  maybe  bom  alive,  and  live  for  some  time,  without 
brejithing ;  and  this  want  of  respiration  is  no  objection  to  these  children  being 
considered  living  in  law.  Li  cases  referred  to  hereafter,  children  were  legally 
pronounced  to  have  been  bom  alive,  altliough  they  had  certainly  not  breathed  ; 
and  that  a  child  may  manifest  life  for  a  certain  time  without  leaving  in  the 
lungs  any  evidence  of  breathing  is  clear  from  niunerous  reported  instances. 
(See  Atelectasis  Infanticide).  If,  then,  proof  of  breathing  is  not  demanded 
in  cas^s  of  entire,  it  could  scarcely  be  required  in  cases,  of  partial  birth.  In 
the  event  of  partial  being  treated  as  synonymous  -with  entire  birth,  there  would 
l)e  no  end  to  litigation  ;  and  medical  opinions  would  vary  in  every  case.  It  is- 
doubtful  whether,  imder  such  circumstances,  the  law  could  be  administered 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  impartiality. 

Admitting,  then,  tliat  a  child  must  be  entirely  bom  in  order  that  it  should 
actjuire  civil  rights,  it  will  next  be  necessary  to  examine  tlie  medical  proofs. 
re(iuired  to  show  that  it  has  been  bom  alive.  The  question  here  is  different 
from  that  dt  live  birth  in  reference  to  child-miu^er.  We  must  presume  that 
a  medical  man  is  present  at  a  delivery  in  which  a  child  is  bom  in  a  doubtful 
state,  or  where  its  death  speedily  follows  its  birth.  The  civil  rights  of  a. 
child  and  its  heirs  will  depend  upon  the  careful  observation,  made  by  him,  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  delivery.  It  is  proper  that  he  should  note- 
when  the  birth  is  completed,  by  the  body  of  the  child  being  entirely  out  of 
the  body  of  the  mother.  Children  born  at  or  about  midnight  are  thus  liable* 
to  have  the  date  of  birth  wrongly  registered ;  and  the  legal  difference  of 
twenty -foui*  hours,  which  a  few  seconds  or  minutes  may  make,  may  hereafter 
affect  their  own  rights  if  they  survive,  or  those  of  others  if  they  die.  T\^ 
birthday  of  the  illustrious  Diike  of  Wellington  was  entered  in  the  parish  re- 
gister as  the  30th  of  April  17G9,  while  there  is  abundant  evidence  for  fixing 
it  on  the  1st  of  May ;  in  fact,  he  was  bom  just  after  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night 
between  the  .30th  of  April  and  the  1st  of  May.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  for  an  accoucheur  to  fLx  the  true  date,  not  by  the  hour  at  which  labour- 
commences,  but  by  the  time  at  which  it  is  completed. 

Sifjns  of  live  birth  independently  of  respiration  or  cn/ing. — The  visible  re- 
spiration of  a  child  after  its  birth,  or  as  it  may  be  manifested  by  its  crying,  is 
an  imdoubted  sign  of  its  having  been  born  alive ;  but  as  it  has  just  been  stated,. 
a  child  may  acquire  its  civil  rights,  although  it  may  be  neither  seen  to  breathe 
nor  heard  to  cry.     The  pulsation  of  a  child's  heart,  ox  e^en  ^}cvfe  «^a»ttis^^ 
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twitching  of  any  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  has  been  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
proof  of  live  birth.  The  latter  sign  has  been,  judicially  so  pronounced— «  for- 
tiorij  therefore,  the  motion  of  a  limb  will  be  considered  sufficient  l^al  evidence, 
in  an  English  Court  of  law,  of  life  after  birth.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
length  of  time  during  which  these  signs  of  life  continue  after  a  child  is  bom,  is 
"wholly  immaterial :  all  that  is  required  to  be  established  is,  that  they  were  posi- 
tively manifested.  A  child  which  siurvives  entire  birth  for  a  single  instant 
acquires  the  same  civil  rights  as  if  it  had  continued  to  live  for  a  month  or 
longer.  These  fects  will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  case  {Fish 
•T.  Palmer),  which  is  reported  to  have  been  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
1806.  (Beck's  '  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  354.)  The  wife  of  the  plaintiff  Fish 
was  possessed  of  landed  estate  in  her  own  right.  She  died  in  1796,  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  child  which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  been  bom  dead. 
In  consequence  of  the  plaintiff  not  having  had  a  living  child  (as  it  was  as- 
sumed) during  the  marriage,  the  estate  of  the  wife  was  claimed  and  taken  by 
the  defendant  Palmer,  her  heir-at-law — ^the  husband  being  obliged  to  surrender 
it  under  the  circumstances.  From  information  derived  many  years  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  from  some  women  who  were  present  at  the  delivery,  the 
plaintiff  was  led  to  believe  that  the  child  had  not  been  bom  dead,  and  that  the 
"estate  had  therefore  been  surrendered  to  the  defendant  under  a  mistake.  An 
action  was  brought  to  decide  this  question  in  1806,  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  the  wife,  and  it  lay  with  the  plaintiff  to  prove  his  allegation  that  the  child 
liad  been  bom  living.  Dr.  Lyon,  the  accoucheur,  had  died  some  time  before 
the  trial ;  but  i^  was  proved  that  he  had  declared  the  child  to  have  been  living 
an  hour  before  it  was  bom,  that  he  had  directed  a  warm  bath  to  be  prepared, 
and  when  the  child  was  bom,  gave  it  to  the  nurse  to  place  in  the  bath. 

The  child  neither  cried  nor  moved  after  its  birth,  nor  did  it  manifest  any 
«gn  of  active  existence ;  but  the  two  women  who  placed  the  child  in  the  batli 
fiwore  that  when  it  was  immersed  there  appeared  twice  a  twitching  or  tremulous 
motion  oj  the  lips.  They  informed  the  accoucheur  of  this,  and  he  directed 
them  to  blow  into  its  throat,  but  it  did  not  show  any  further  signs  of  life.  The 
main  question  in  the  trial  was  whether  this  tremulous  motion  of  the  lips  was 
a  sufficient  proof  o£the  child  having  been  bom  alive.  The  obstetric  experts 
who  were  summoned  to  give  evidence  on  this  occasion  differed  in  opinion.  Drs. 
Babington  and  Haighton  stated  that  had  the  child  been  bom  dead  or  had  the 
Tital  principle  been  extinct,  there  could  have  been  no  muscular  movement  in 
any  part  of  its  body ;  therefore  the  child  had,  in  their  opinion,  been  bom  alive, 
and  had  manifested  some  evidence  of  life  after  its  birth.  Dr.  Denman,  who 
was  called  for  the  defendant,  dissented  from  this  view.  He  contended  that 
from  the  evidence  the  child  had  not  been  born  alive,  and  in  explanation  of  this, 
drew  a  distinction  between  uterine  and  extra-uterine  life,  lie  attributed  the 
tremulous  movements  of  the  lips  after  birth  to  the  remains  of  uterine  life. 
The  Jury,  however,  imder  the  direction  of  the  Court,  did  not  adopt  this  view 
<tf  the  case.  They  pronounced  by  their  verdict  that  the  child  had  been  bom 
living,  and  the  plaintiff  thus  recovered  an  estate  of  which  he  had  been  for  ten 
years  deprived. 

From  the  result  of  this  case  it  would  appear  that  the  English  law  does  not 
recognize  any  distinction  between  uterine  and  extra-uterine  life  as  drawn  by 
Dr.  Denman.  The  question  is  simply  life  or  death — living  or  dead  ?  Dr. 
Denman  did  not  assert  that  the  child  was  bom  dead.  On  the  contrary,  he 
assigned  the  movements  observed  by  the  witnesses  to  the  continuance  of  life 
— but  of  uterine  life.  The  act  of  breathing  is  commonly  set  down  as  the  boun- 
dary, but  a  child  is  not  necessarily  dead  until  it  breathes,  as  the  recoveiy  of 
numerous  children  bom  with  uterine  life  clearly  proves.  The  fidlacy  of  trusting 
to  breathing  aa  a  criterion  in  the  living  or  dead  body,  is  fidly  shoMm  in  the 
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chapters  on  Infanticide.  ( See  Atelectasis.)  Breathing  is  justly  r^arded  by 
the  English  law  as  only  one  sign  of  life,  and  proof  of  the  possession  of  active 
and  vigorous  life  is  not  required.  It  cannot  be  admitted  physiologically  that  a 
tremulous  motion  of  the  muscles  can  ever  take  place  spontaneously  in  the  body 
of  a  child  really  dead,  and  the  spasmodic  movement  of  a  lip  diifers  only  in  degree 
from  the  motion  of  a  leg  or  arm,  or  of  a  rib  by  the  intercostal  muscles.  If  a 
certain  quantity  or  degree  of  life  were  required  to  be  proved  instead  of  the  bare 
fact  of  its  actual  presence  or  entire  absence,  the  most  subtle  medical  distinctions 
would  be  continually  dra^vn.  Non-professional  persons  might  be  easily  de- 
ceived as  to  the  act  of  ]>reathing  in  these  feeble  subjects,  and  an  examination 
of  the  dead  body  would  not  suffice  to  remove  the  doubt,  since  new-born  infants 
may  live  for  hours  without  any  air  being foimd  in  the  lungs;  but  a  person  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  deceived  about  the  movement  of  an  arm,  a  1^,  or  a  lip. 

It  has  lx)en  objected  to  this  view  of  the  case  that  the  movements  described 
may  be  the  mere  remains  of  muscular  irritability,  and  not  a  sign  of  actual  life 
or  the  vital  force ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  practically  an  admission  of 
the  presence  of  life  or  vital  force  under  another  name.  Muscular  irritability 
and  spontaneous  contractions  are  not  manifested  in  bodies  really  dead,  and 
their  spontaneous  occurrence  proves  that  some  vital  power  must  still  remain 
in  the  body  of  a  child. 

Some  medical  jurists  have  contended  that  there  should  be,  in  all  cases,  evi- 
dence not  only  of  the  breathing,  but  of  the  crying  of  a  child,  in  order  to  justify 
a  medical  opinion  that  it  was  bom  alive ;  but  according  to  Blackstone  (*  Com- 
mentaries,* vol.  2,  ch.  8,  p.  127),  *  Crying^  indeed,  is  the  strongest  evidence,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  evidence  * :  and  Coke  says,  '  If  it  be  bom  alive  it  is  sufficient, 
though  it  be  not  heard  to  cry,  for  peradventure  it  may  be  bom  dumb ' ;  he  also 
describes  *  motion,  stirring,  and  the  like,'  as  proofs  of  a  child  having  been  bom 
alive.  So  far  the  decision  in  Fish  v.  Palmer  is  borne  out  by  good  legal  autho- 
rity ;  and  we  may  consider  that  although  the  mere  ^"armth  of  the  body  would 
not  be  evidence  of  live  birth,  yet  the  slightest  trace  of  vital  action,  in  its  com- 
mon and  true  physiological  acceptation — such  as  crying,  breathing,  pulsation, 
or  motion — observed  after  entire  birth  and  separation  from  the  mother,  would 
be  deemed  in  English  law  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  child  having  come  into  the 
world  ahve. 

A  late  eminent  Scotch  judge  informed  me  that  in  Scotland  the  husband's 
right  of  courtesy,  or  life-rent  in  his  wife's  estate,  depends  upon  there  having 
been  a  child  of  the  marriage  bom  alive ;  and  for  the  proof  of  live  birth  it  is 
required  to  be  sho^vn,  not  merely  that  it  had  breathed,  but  that  the  child  had 
cried  after  it  was  bom.  Dr.  Beck  remarks  that  the  Scotch  law  is  more  pre- 
cise than  the  English  in  thus  demanding  proof  of  aying ;  but  it  should  be 
added  that  it  is  more  unjust.  The  case  of  Dobie  v.  Richardson  (Court  of  Ses- 
sion, 17G5)  is  sufficient  to  prove  this.  Dobie's  wife  brought  forth  a  child 
about  nine  months  after  marriage  which  breathed,  raised  one  eyelid,  and  ex- 
pired in  convulsions  about  half  an  hour  after  its  birth,  but  was  not  heard  to  cry. 
The  mother  died  in  childbed,  and  the  question  was  whether  the  jus  mariti 
was  not  lost  by  the  death  of  the  wife  within  the  year,  without  a  child  of  the 
marriage  which  had  been  heard  to  cry.  The  decree  made  in  the  case  was  that 
as  the  wife  did  not  live  a  year  and  a  day  after  her  marriage,  and  as  it  was  not 
proved  that  the  child  or  foetus  of  which  she  was  delivered,  was  heard  to  ci*^,. 
the  husband  was  not  entitled  to  any  part  of  his  deceased  wife's  effects  (Beck's. 
*  Med.  Jut.'  1,  358).  The  learned  judges  in  this  case  did  not  stultify  them- 
selves by  affirming  that  the  child  in  question  was  bom  dead.  This  is  a  phy- 
siological and  not  a  legal  point.  A  child  which  died  in  convulsions  half  an 
hoiu"  after  its  birth  could  not  be  described  as  having  been  bom  dead.  The 
law  of  any  country  may  assume  its  own  standard  oi  life  »X  \yfl^.  ^YVi^  ^n*»\^a. 
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law  thus  assumes  *  audible  crying  ',  but  it  cannot  alter  tlie  physiological  fact 
that  a  child  may  be  born  living  without  crying.  It  is  not  merely  a  living  but 
a  *  crying '  child  which  conveys  the  right  of  courtesy  to  the  husband  across  the 
border.  This  will  be  further  seen  from  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Black  ie 
(Court  of  Session,  1833). 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  an  averment  that  a  cliild  which  had  been  born 
at  the  seventh  month  *  was  bom  alive,  and  continued  to  live  during  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  perceived  to  breathe  rei>eatedly,  and  its  heart 
distinctly  felt  to  beat ;  but  it  being  admitted  that  it  had  not  been  heard  to  cry/ 
was  not  relevant  to  infer  that  the  child  was  a  living  child.  (Beck,  vol.  1, 
Joe.  cit.)  It  was  suggested  in  this  case  that  the  proof  of  breathing  should  suf- 
fice, but  by  a  majority  their  lordships  adhered  to  the  old  dicta  of  the  law  of 
Scotland,  and  decided  that  the  only  receivable  proof  of  life  in  such  a  case  was 
that  the  child  had  cried.  They  found  that  proof  that  a  child  was  capable  of 
motion,  and  that  it  had  breathed  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  establish  life  unless  it  had  cried !  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  any  f  utui-e  case,  this  will  not  be  taken  as  a  precedent.  The  attainment 
of  greater  knowledge  on  the  nature  and  the  proofs  of  life  from  the  results  of 
medical  experience  and  observation,  and  the  &ct  that  these  physiological 
questions  have  become  more  generally  known  and  better  understood,  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  a  different  decision.  That  there  should  not  be  a  power  of  proving 
life  (when  the  death  of  a  child  takes  place  speedily  after  birth)  except  by 
direct  evidence  that  the  child  had  cried,  is  in  truth  a  view  of  the  matter 
wholly  indefensible.  From  what  will  be  hereafter  stated  (  Vagitus  utennus, 
infrk)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crying  of  a  child  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  live 
birth,  for  it  may  cry  during  the  act  of  birth,  and  die  before  its  body  is  born  ; 
while  the  fact  that  it  breathes  and  moves  after  birth,  although  from  accidental 
circumstances  it  may  not  cry,  is  unexceptionable  evidence  of  it«  having  been 
born  alive. 

The  case  of  Brock  v.  Kellt/  involved  a  claim  by  a  widow  to  the  estate  of  her 
husband,  on  the  groimd  that  a  child  bom  twenty  years  before,  had  l>een  born 
living,  although  it  waa  at  first  supposed  to  have  been  still-bom.  The  case 
came  before  Vice- Chancellor  Stuart  in  April  1861,  and  his  decision  confirmed 
the  views  here  expressed.  Dr.  Freeman  noticed  at  the  birth  of  this  child,  and 
after  separation  from  the  mother,  that  there  was  a  slight  pulsation  in  the  cord, 
showing  a  feeble  but  inde|)endent  circulation.  There  was  no  other  indication 
of  breathing  than  an  arched  state  of  the  chest.  He  had,  it  appears,  made  an 
entry  in  his  diary  of  the  birth  being  that  of  a  live  child,  and  believing  it  to  be 
alive,  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  warm  water  to  sustain  its  vitality ;  he  felt 
sure  of  its  being  alive,  for  the  reason  above  assigned.  This  statement  was  con- 
firmed by  the  nurse,  who  had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  child  was  born  alive, 
but  died  the  same  day.  This  may  be  regarded  as  strong  evidence  that  the  child 
ivas  really  born  with  life,  although  in  a  passive  state  of  existence.  At  the 
time  when  these  observations  were  made,  namely,  twenty  years  before,  the 
legal  question  of  live  birth  was  not  raised,  and  there  could  have  been  no  con- 
^ceivable  motive  for  mis-stating  the  facts  or  for  inventing  a  state  of  things  to 
fiuit  a  legal  claim. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  supported  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Freeman  by  an  aflidavit,  con- 
sidering that  the  fact  that  pulsation  was  observed  in  the  umbiUcal  cord  after 
delivery,  was  a  physiological  proof  that  the  child  in  question  was  not  born 
•dead.  On  the  other  side,  Drs.  Lee  and  Ramsbotham  gave  their  opinion  that 
there  was  no  proof  in  this  case  of  breathing  having  taken  place  after  birth,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  breathing  could  establish  the  fact  of  live  birth  !  The 
child,  therefore,  in  their  judgment,  was  not  bom  alive.  According  to  them  a 
child  must  breathe  before  it  can  be  said  to  possess  independent  life.  The  Vice- 
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Chancellor  decided  that  proof  of  breathing  was  not  necessary,  and  held  that 
there  was  sufficient  legal  evidence  of  life  after  birth  in  the  pulsation  observed 
\)j  the  accoucheur.  This  •  decision  is  in  accordance  with  law  and  common 
.sense.  Pulsations  indicate  an  action  of  the  heart,  as  much  as  motion  of  the 
chest  indicates  an  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles.  Why  these  gentlemen 
should  have  maintained  that  there  was  life  with  contractility  of  the  intercostal 
muscles,  and  not  with  a  contractile  power  of  the  heart,  is  not  apparent ;  but 
that  the  opinion  expressed  is  not  in  accordance  with  facts,  is  proved  by  nu- 
merous cases  hereafter  described.  (See  Atelectasis).  In  one  reported  instance 
pulsation  was  the  only  clear  evidence  of  life.  In  some  remarks  on  this  case 
Dr.  Anstie  comments  on  the  difference  of  opinion  among  medical  exi>erts  in 
reference  to  the  proofs  of  live  birth.  (*  The  Proofs  of  Live  Birth,'  1861.) 
He  holds  %vith  Drs.  Lee  and  Ramsbotham,  that  no  child  is  bom  alive  unless 
there  is  clear  and  distinct  proof  that  it  has  breathed  after  birth — this  proof  to 
consist  in  the  discovery  of  air  in  the  cells  of  the  limgs.  *  Nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  secure  such  proofs,  if  respiration  had  really  taken  place,  for  it 
Avould  always  be  in  the  power  of  the  accoucheur  in  attendance  to  prove  from 
post-mortem  examination  the  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  to  say 
Avhether  or  not  artificial  inflation  had  been  employed.  If  artificial  inflation  had 
iiot  been  employed,  there  would  be  no  source  of  fallacy  in  the  evidence  from 
post-Diortem  appearances;  and  on  the  other  hand  i^inflation  had  been  employed, 
and  the  attendants  could  not  swear  to  any  voluntary  respiratory  effort  having 
been  made,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  swallowing,  the  child  might  fiiiVly  be 
pronounced  still-bom.'  It  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  that  these  suits  gene- 
rally take  place  many  years  after  the  birth  of  the  child :  in  two  cases  already 
quoted  ten  and  twenty  years  elapsed  before  any  question  arose  in  reference  to 
live  birth.  Such  medical  evidence  as  is  here  described  to  be  necessary,  is  simply 
unattainable.  Our  Courts  are  obliged  to  decide  these  cases  from  the  observa- 
tif)ns  made  by  the  accoucheur  or  nurses  present  at  the  delivery. 

There  is  besides  a  difficulty  in  relying  upon  the  suggested  proof  derivable 
from  the  presence  of  air  in  the  limgs.  It  is  well  kno'\%Ti,  and  cases  are  described 
under  the  section  of  Infanticide,  that  a  child  may  breathe  and  die  before  its 
body  is  bom.  Tlierefore,  unless  there  are  eye-witnesses  to  testify  to  the  act  of 
visible  breathing,  the  test  is  not  only  valueless  but  fallacious.  It  would  mislead 
a  Court  of  law.  On  the  other  hand  children  are  born  and  live  for  many  hours 
in  a  state  of  passive  existence  without  visibly  breathing,  and  after  death  no  air 
is  found  in  the  lungs.  These  are  the  cases  which  would  be  truly  pronounced 
still-bom  by  those  who  were  not  present  at  the  birth,  although  the  accoucheur 
and  nurse  may  have  distinctly  seen  movements  of  the  arms,  legs,  or  lips,  or 
even  a  convulsed  state  of  the  body  !  Many  cases  of  this  kind  are  described  in 
the  chapters  on  Infanticide  ;  such  cases  of  life  without  respiration  have  been 
thought  to  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  inference  from  experiments  on  the 
lungs. 

The  following  case,  in  which  all  the  facts  were  accurately  observed  in  refe- 
rence to  the  manifestations  of  signs  of  life  after  birth,  and  the  duration  of  life 
in  a  new-bom  child,  clearly  proves  that  the  English  Courts  are  correct  in 
relying  upon  proofs  of  life,  irrespective  of  breathing  or  crying.  It  sh6ws,  too, 
tliat  the  decision  of  Vice- Chancellor  Stuart  in  the  case  of  Broch  v.  Kelly  ^\^& 
based  on  sound  ])hysiological  reasons,  and  that  any  other  decisicm  would  have 
been  unjust.  This  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Seale,  U.S.  (*Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.'  July  1870,  p.  278.)  He  induced  labour  in  a  woman  by  ergot  of  rye,  at 
al)out  the  seventh  month  of  gestation.  A  large  child  was  born  after  some  dif- 
ficulty, but  it  did  not  make  the  slightest  effort  to  breathe.  There  was  distinct 
pulsation  in  the  cord.  Was  this  child  living  or  dead  ?  As  it  had  not  breathed, 
acccording  to  some  accoucheurs,  it  would  be  regarded  as  dead.  TW  \ro\"«6JGvss«^ 
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of  the  cord  would  be  treated  as  of  no  importance,  i.e.  as  giving  no  indication 
of  life  after  birth.  But  this  child  was  really  bom  living,  a  fcict  proved  by 
what  followed.  Flagellation  and  alternate  sprinkling  with  hot  and  cold  water 
produced  a  violent  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  which  caused  the^ 
entire  infra-mammary  region  to  be  very  much  depressed.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  this  was  a  case  of  atelectasis  pulmonum,  or  inexpansibility  of  the  lungs^ 
a  state  which  continued  tor  Jive  minutes  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  cord 
was  now  severed,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  blood  was  aUowed  to  flow  slowly 
from  the  fcctal  end.  The  tongue,  which  had  fallen  back,  was  drawn  forward. 
A  sudden  spirt  of  a  drachm  of  blood  flowed  when  the  constriction  was  relieved, 
and  the  child  began  to  breathe  very  feebly,  and  so  continued  to  breathe  at  long 
intervals.  The  heart  beat  very  feebly.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  they 
did  not  respond  to  the  influence  of  a  bright  light,  and  the  child  was  suflfering 
from  all  the  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain.  This  condition  lasted  one 
hour,  wlien  the  child  ceased  breathing. 

Accoi*ding  to  the  evidence  of  Drs.  Lee  and  Kamsbotham  in  the  case  of  Brock 
V.  Kelli/  (p.  210,  ante)  this  child  was  bom  dead,  and  would  have  been  so  pro- 
nounced for  the  first  five  minutes  after  birth,  the  pulsation  of  the  cord  and 
the  spasmodic  movement  of  the  diaphragm  being  r^arded  by  them  only  as 
indications  of  uterine  life.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  this  child  was  bom  living — 
that  it  lived  before  the  act  of  breathing,  which  after  all  was  performed  only 
in  the  most  imperfect  manner.  To  have  pronounced  it  dead  within  the  first 
five  Aiinutes  of  .its  birth,  and  living  for  an  hour  aftenvards,  would  have  been 
inconsistent ;  yet  if  the  slight  indications  pointed  qut  were  not  signs  of  con- 
tinued life  these  conclusions  would  necessarily  be  drawn,  involving  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum.  The  child  would  have  had  no  power  of  inheriting  or  trans- 
mitting property  for  the  first  five  minutes  after  its  birth  because  it  was  dead, 
and  woiUd  have  acquired  this  power  for  the  last  fifty  minutes  because  it  was- 
living  !  According  to  the  French  law  a  child  so  living  for  five  minutes  or  an 
hour  after  birth,  would  be  pronoimced  non- viable  and  incapable  of  acquiring 
or  transmitting  property. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  opinion  given  by  Drs* 
Lee  and  I^msbotliam  in  Brock  v.  Kelb/  is  imtenable.  The  medical  man  and 
nurse  present  at  the  delivery  were  eye-witnesses  not  wanting  in  experience,  and 
they  were  not  likely  to  mistake  a  dead  for  a  living  child.  The  pulsation  dis- 
tinctly observed  by  them  in  the  cord  was  a  fact  which  showed  that  the  heart 
of  the  child  was  contracting.  Could  the  heart  of  a  dead  child  pulsate  or  com- 
municate its  pulsations  to  an  umbilical  cord  ?  Either  the  child  is  living 
or  dead :  there  is  no  intermediate  stage  recognized  by  law,  and  they  who  rely 
upon  breathing  only  or  crying  only,  as  a  proof  of  life,  must  be  prepared  to 
affirm  that  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  lips,  diaphragm,  and  body  after 
birth,  may  take  place  in  a  really  dead  child  ;  that  they  are  not  indications  of 
any  latent  vital  force,  but  the  accidental  results  of  galvanic  or  mechanical  action 
in  dead  muscles ! 

A  healtliy  full-gro^vn  child  recently  bom  may  make  an  attempt  at  inspira- 
tion, but  the  closiu-e  of  the  larynx  from  convulsions,  or  some  irritant  such  as 
the  vaginal  discharges,  meconium,  &c.,  may  impede  the  entry  of  air  into  the 
lungs.  The  chest  in  this  case  is  arched,  the  head  thrown  back,  and  there  is  a 
convulsive  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system ;  the  tongue  is  firmly  retracted^ 
especially  at  its  base.  Unless  the  finger  of  the  accoucheur  is  passed  quickly 
down  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  epiglottis  raised  by  pressing  it  for- 
wards, the  child  would  never  inspire,  although  it  might  have  a  perfect  capacity 
to  breathe.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind  :  the  air  entered 
tlie  lungs  immediately  after  the  above  operation,  and  the  child  breathed  and 
lived.   According  to  the  theories  propoimded  in  reference  to  the  cases  of  Fish 
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V.  Palmer  and  Brock  v.  Kelly^  this  child  would  have  been  pronounced  dead 
or  still-bom  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  accoucheur  removed  the  impediment 
to  its  breathing  !  It  has  been  observed  that  a  respiratory  action  ensues  upon 
any  stoppage  of  the  placental  supply  to  the  child,  and,  moreover,  that  this  may 
occur  in  the  uterus  as  well  as  in  tne  vagina ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that 
foreign  substances,  which  had  been  drawn  in  under  these  circumstances,  may 
be  found  in  the  bronchial  tubes.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  finding  of  the  natural 
secretions  in  the  bronchial  tubes  would  not  be  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration 
having  been  established  :  it  would  merely  show  that  there  had  been  an  action 
of  the  chest  diu*ing  birth  similar  to  that  of  inspiration.  Still  this  must  be  re* 
garded  as  a  living  action,  and  therefore  indicative  of  life  in  the  child. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  test  to  apply  to  such  cases  for  the  determi- 
nation of  physiological  life  is  auscultation.  The  beating  of  the  heart,  as 
determined  by  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope,  applied  even  for  five  consecutive 
minutes,  is  an  undoubted  sign  of  life,  in  a  physiological  sense,  whether  the  child 
breathes,  cries,  or  moves.  M.  Bouchut  noticed,  on  one  occasion,  that  this  kind 
of  passive  life  continued  in  an  infant  for  twenty-three  hoiu-s  after  its  birth. 
Peeble  but  distinct  pulsations  were  heard  at  long  intervals,  but  there  was  no 
motion  of  the  ribs.  Attempts  at  resuscitation  were  made,  but  the  motions  of 
the  heart  became  more  and  more  feeble,  imtil  they  entirely  ceased.  An  ex- 
amination showed  that  the  lungs  had  not  received  air.  As  we  take  the  cessation 
of  the  heart's  action  to  be  the  only  certain  evidence  of  death,  so  the  existence 
of  pulsation  in  the  heart  or  arteries,  when  clearly  perceived  by  the  ear,  stetho- 
scope, or  finger,  is  positive  evidence  of  life  in  a  physiological  sense.  Is  this 
legal  life  ?  Would  the  wilful  destruction  of  such  a  dhild  constitute  murder  ? 
Would  this  proof  of  pulsation  without  muscular  motion,  breathing,  crying,  or 
any  other  sign  of  active  life,  confer  tenancy  by  courtesy,  or  transfer  an  estate 
by  inheritance  or  survivorship  ?  M.  Bouchut  justly  observes  that  apparent 
death  succeeding  to  birth,  and  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  beating  of 
the  heart  and  an  absence  of  respiration,  is  only  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
new-bom  child  (see  *  Atelectasis,'  Infanticide)  ;  and,  whether  it  is  cured  of 
til  is  or  dies,  it  is  living,  although  it  has  not  breathed ;  or,  as  a  German  jurist  re- 
marks,— in  these  cases,  *  Scheintod  ist  Scheinleben.^  By  taking  away  its  right  of 
succession,  the  law  punishes. the  child  and  its  heirs  for  a  malady  with  which  it  is 
born  (*  Gaz.  des  Hop.'  1855,  No.  124 ;  and  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  August  11), 
1856).  They  who  contend  that  crying  or  breathing  alone  should  be  taken  as 
a  sign  of  life  after  birth,  would  of  course  pronounce  such  a  child  to  have  been 
hoTii  (leady  even  at  the  time  that  they  might  be  listening  to  the  pulsations  of 
its  heart !  (Casper,  *  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  564.)  Such  pulsations 
would  probably  be  referred  by  them  to  the  remains  of  uterine  life. 

Vagitus  uterinits. — Let  us  suppose  that  the  evidence  of  a  child  having  been 
born  alive  is  stated  to  be  that  it  was  heard  to  cry — it  may  be  a  question  for  a 
medical  witness,  in  cross-examination,  whether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  abso- 
lute proof  of  live  birth.  The  answer  must  be  in  the  negative,  because  a  child 
may  cry  before  its  body  is  entirely  bom ;  or  there  may  have  been  what  is 
called  vagitus  uterinus — a  uterine  crjr*  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes. 
•(See  Infanticide.)  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  child  may  breathe  without  crying, 
but  it  cannot  cry  without  breathing ;  yet  neither  the  crying  nor  the  breathing 
is  an  absolute  proof  that  the  child  was  actually  born  alive.  As  in  all  cases  of 
this  description  there  must  be  eye-witnesses,  either  professional  or  not ;  the 
evidence  will  not  rest  solely  upon  a  mere  medical  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  such  a  cry  before  birth ;  and  proof  will  be  required  of  the  crying  of  the 
child  a/ier  it  was  born.  The  determination  of  the  momentary  existence  of 
children  after  birth  is  of  importance  in  a  legal  point  of  view  in  reference  to 
the  following  subject. 
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This  signifies,  according  to  Blackstone  (*  Com.'  vol.  2,  p.  426),  a  tenant 
by  the  Courts  of  England.  The  nature  of  this  tenancy  has  been  already 
explained.  (See  the  case  of  Fish  v.  Palmer,  p.  208,  and  Brock  v.  Kelb/y 
p.  210.)  If  a  married  woman  jXMSsessed  of  estate  die,  the  estate  passes  from 
tlie  husband  to  her  heir-at-law,  unless  there  has  been  a  child  bom  livinfj  of 
the  marriage,  in  which  case  the  husband  acquires  a  life-interest  in  the  ]>n>- 
perty.  The  only  defence  of  this  singular  custom  is  that  it  is  of  great  antiquity. 
An  imsuccessful  attempt  was  made  a  few  years  since  to  substitute  for  it  the 
reasonable  provision  that  the  marriage  alone  should  entitle  the  husband  to  a 
right  which  he  can  now  only  acquire  by  the  fulfilment  of  certain  accidental 
conditions.  Includible  sterility,  a  protracted  labour,  deformity  in  the  pelvis 
of  the  wife,  or.  the  necessary  performance  of  craniotomy  on  a  healthy  well- 
formed  child,  may,  imder  this  custom,  lead  to  an  aversion  of  the  inheritance. 
The  tenancy,  in  contested  cases,  is  generally  established  or  disproved  by  medi- 
cal evidence  ;  and  the  follo^dng  are  the  conditions  which  tlie  law  requires  in 
order  that  the  right  should  exist : — 

1.  The  child  must  be  born  cUive.  Cases  have  been  already  related,  wherein 
the  motion  of  a  lip  and  a  pulsation  of  the  umbilical  cord  were  held  to  be  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  live  birth.  Some  physiologists  have  objected  to  these  as  inade- 
quate proofs  of  life ;  and  if  the  question  were  one  of  physiology,  and  not  of 
law,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  objection.  In  truth,  however,  the 
law  does  not  require  proof  of  active  life  in  a  child,  but  merely  some  evidence, 
however  slight,  that  it  has  been  bom  living;  and  the  amount  of  proof  to 
satisfy  the  purix>ses  of  justice,  must  of  course  rest  with  those  who  are  ex- 
poimders  of  the  law.  Rare  as  these  cases  are,  one  has  been  the  subject  of  two 
trials  {Llewelb/n  v.  Gardiner  and  othet^s,  Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1854 ;  and 
Gardiner  v.  Llewelif/n,  Stafford  Summer  Assizes,  1856).  This  was  an  action 
of  ejectment  brought  to  try  the  plaintiff's  right  to  a  life-interest  in  the  pro- 
perty of  his  deceased  wife.  The  plaintiff  claimed  as  tenant  by  the  courtesy  of 
England,  and  his  right  depended  upon  whether  his  deceased  wife  had  had  a 
child  bom  alive.  According  to  the  plaintiff^s  evidence,  his  wife  had  taken  a 
long  walk,  she  being  at  the  time  in  about  the  seventh  month  of  her  pr^nancy 
(November  1851);  and,  having  been  taken  ill  during  the  night,  slie  was  sud- 
denly delivered  of  a  child,  which  lived  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He 
stated  that  he  heard  the  child  cry.  The  plaintiff  immediately  fetched  his 
sister,  and  returned  with  her  to  his  wife  in  a  few  minutes,  and  she  deposed 
that  slie  heard  the  child  cry  twice.  This  evidence  was  relied  upon  as  con- 
clusive that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  although  it  appears  on  the  same 
evidence  to  have  dieil  before  any  thing  could  be  done  towards  dressing  it.  The 
case  for  the  defendants  at  the  first  trial  was  that  the  wife  was  a  girl  of  delicate 
health  and  liable  to  e])ileptic  fits;  that  when  little  more  than  IG,  she  had  been 
married  to  the  plaintiff,  without  the  consent  of  her  mother;  and  evidence 
was  given  tp  sliow  the  improba])ility  of  the  child  having  been  bom  alive,  there 
being  reason  to  believe,  from  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  it  never  could  have  had  more  than  a  ibetal  existence.  There  had 
been  no  medical  examination ;  the  body  was  buried  the  same  day,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  still-born  children,  neither  the  birth  nor  the  burial  was  registered. 
Wightman,  J.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  positive  evidence  given 
by  the  plaintiff  and  his  sister  had  been  rebutted  by  the  evidence  given  for  the 
defendant  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  jury  foimd  a  verdict 
in  favour  of  the  husband's  claim.  At  the  second  trial,  ordered  by  the  Court 
of  Chancer}'  (Stafford  Siunmer  Assizes,  1856),  the  plaintiff  Llewellyn  was  made 
defendant;  and  medical  and  other  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  the  child 
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could  not  Lave  reached  an  age  at  which  it  could  either  breathe  or  ciy.  The 
age  was  variously  assigned  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  gestation.  The 
body  of  the  child  was  not  seen  by  any  medical  man,  and  the  non-professional 
witnesses  who  saw  it  differed  entirely  regarding  its  size  and  appearance ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  case  rested  mainly  on  the  credibility  of  the  statements  of 
Lewellyn  and  his  sister.  There  were  no  medical  facts  to  guide  the  jury.  The 
late  Baron  Alderson,  in  summing  up,  said  the  question  simply  was  whether 
Eliza  Bennett,  afterwards  Eliza  Llewellyn,  was  delivered  of  a  living  child  during 
the  time  she  was  a  wife.  By  what  was  called  the  *  Courtesy  of  England,'  a 
man  who  married  a  woman  possessed  of  freehold  property  would,  if  she  had 
had  a  child  born  alive  during  the  time  they  were  married,  be  entitled. to  the 
property  for  his  life ;  but  if  she  had  not  a  child  bom  alive  he  would  not  be 
entitled  to  it ;  tliat  was  one  of  the  absurdities  of  English  law  !  In  directing 
the  jury  as  to  the  considerations  that  should  guide  them  in  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion, his  lordship  said  they  ought  to  have  reasonable  and  distinct  proof  of 
a  child  having  been  bom  alive  when  its  existence  was  limited  to  a  few  minutes; 
and  if  a  doubt  waa  left  in  their  minds,  they  ought  not  to  find  in  favour  of  the 
defendant,  because  the  issue  lay  with  him  to  prove  that  the  child  was  bom  alive. 
If  they  had  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  bom 
alive  or  not,  they  must  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  (Gardiner);  they  could 
not  find  for  the  defendant  Llewellyn  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  the  child 
was  in  a  state  of  life  in  this  world  during  the  time  the  husband  was  married  to 
the  wife.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  believe 
the  child  was  bom  alive  :  it  was,  therefore,  a  reversal  of  the  former  verdict. 

It  has  been  usually  considered  that  the  crying  of  a  child,  properly  attested 
by  disinterested  witnesses,  is  sufiScient  evidence  of  live  birth.  This  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  tests  given  by  Lord  Coke.  In  the  section  on  Infanticide,  some  cases 
are  related  in  which  new-bom  children  survived  birth  several  hours,  but  ma- 
nifested no  sign  of  active  life  either  by  crying  or  in  any  other  mode,  and  after 
death  there  was  no  air  in  the  limgs.  As  in  cases  of  infanticide,  if  the  evidence 
of  live  birth  rests  entirely  on  an  examination  after  death,  the  absence  of  air 
from  the  lungs  will  not  necessarily  show  that  a  child  has  come  into  the  world 
dead,  nor  will  the  presence  of  air  in  these  organs  prove  that  it  has  been  bom 
alive,  because  it  may  have  breathed  and  died  before  it  was  bom.  The  child 
must  be  heard  to  cry,  or  be  seen  to  breathe,  or  move,  after  birth.  The  fact  that 
the  lungs  are  not  distended  >vith  air,  and  that  they  immediately  sink  in  water, 
either  when  entire  or  when  divided  into  small  pieces,  is  no  proof  that  a  child 
has  not  breathed  and  cried  during  birth  and  afterwards.  (See  cases  by  Dr. 
Vemon  and  Dr.  Davies.  Infanticide.)  Although  in  Dr.  Vernon's  case  the 
child  had  only  reached  the  sixth  month,  it  was  strong  enough  to  cry;  and 
yet  probably,  had  its  history  been  unknown,  some  medical  experts  would  have 
been  prejmred  to  swear,  from  an  examination  of  the  limgs,  that  it  must  have 
been  born  dead,  and  certainly  could  not  have  had  the  power  of  uttering  a 
cry !  A  child  bom  at  the  fifth  month  has  been  known  to  cry  (see  Legiti- 
macy, post) ;  but  the  state  of  its  lungs  is  not  recorded.  In  the  case  of 
Gardiner  v.  Llewellyn,  a  medical  ^vitness  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiff  stated 
as  his  belief  that  a  child  bom  at  the  fifth  month  could  not  breathe,  and  if  it 
could  not  ])reathe  (so  as  to  fill  the  lungs)  it  could  not  cry !  This  may  have 
been  consistent  Avith  his  experience,  but  it  i^  not  consistent  with  facts  observed 
by  others.  One  of  the  greatest  difificulties  that  lawyers  have  to  contend  with 
in  getting  at  medical  truth,  is  this  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  witnesses 
to  act  upon  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  to  *  fix '  all  natural  events  by  an  ex- 
clusive reference  to  their  individual  experience.  In  Llewellyn' scuBe,  the  only 
evidence  of  the  child  being  bom  alive  rested  on  the  testimony  of  strongly- 
interested  persons,  Llewellyn  and  his  sister.    The  a^ie^<e^iwi\»<i\i'«"«v\<^^^'*5 
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based  their  case  was,  that  thej  had  heard  the  child  cry ;  but  taking  the  other 
evidence  in  the  case,  the  jury  placed  no  confidence  in  their  statement. 

It  would  be  indeed  most  unsafe  as  a  rule  to  receive  evidence  on  pomts  of 
this  nature,  t.«.  of  breathing,  crying,  or  movements  of  the  limbs  of  new-bom 
children,  except  from  medical  men  present  at  the  time,  or  from  persons  not 
interested  in  the  results  of  the  case.  In  general,  medical  opinions  have  been 
received  on  these  occasions.  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  assert  that 
a  child  at  birth  cried  or  moved,  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  from  an 
inspection  of  the  body,  to  disprove  these  statements. 

2.  The  child  must  be  bom  while  tlie  mother  it  living,  Ccesarean  extraction, — 
From  this  it  appears  that  if  a  living  child  were  removed  from  the  outlet,  or 
extracted  from  the  uterus  by  the  Ceesarean  operation,  after  the  death  of  the 
mother,  the  husband  would  not  be  entitled  to  enjoy  his  wif e*s  estate,  although 
the  child  might  survive  its  removal  or  extraction,  and  succeed  to  the  estate 
on  attaining  its  majority.  How  such  a  case  would  be  decided  in  the  present 
day  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  one  instance  is  quoted  by  most  medico- 
l^al  writers  from  Lord  Coke,  in  which,  about  three  centuries  ago,  the  decision 
went  against  the  husband,  in  consequence  of  the  child  having  been  removed 
from  the  uterus  by  the  Ca^sarean  section  qftet*  the  death  of  the  wife.  In  the 
case  of  Llewell3m  {supra)  the  late  Baron  Alderson  ruled  that  the  husband 
could  not  take  ^e  estate  unless  the  child  was  proved  to  have  been  bom  during 
the  marriage,  i.e.  while  the  wife  was  living.  Although  there  is  no  recent  Eng- 
lish case  in  which  this  question  has  arisen  in  reference  to  the  performance  of 
the  Cfcsarean  operation,  a  case  which  occurred  in  France  in  1884  mil  show 
the  points  to  which  medical  evidence  must  be  directed  on  these  occasions. 
In  April  1834  a  woman  nsaned  L'Hotellier,  about  eight  months  pr^n^ant,  was 
seized  with  convulsions  and  died.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  her  death  Dr. 
Cabaret  extracted  the  child  by  the  Csesarean  operation.  The  question  was, 
Was  this  child  a  living  or  a  d^id  child  at  the  time  of  its  removal.  Dr.  Caba- 
ret, the  operator,  deposed  that  he  saw  its  chest  and  ribs  move,  that  there  was 
pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord,  and  also  at  its  base  after  it  was  cut  off,  and 
that  on  laying  his  hand  on  the  r^on  of  the  heart  he  felt  this  organ  beating. 
The  body  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and  immediately  on  immersion  the  right 
hand  was  raised  towards  the  head,  and  there  was  a  slight  respiration.  After 
this  the  child  was  motionless.  Dr.  Cabaret  considered  that  it  had  breathed,, 
though  feebly,  and  for  the  space  of  about  five  minutes.  This  testimony  was 
conlirmed  by  several  women  who  were  present  at  the  delivery. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  physician  swore  that  the  child  must  have  ])een  bom 
dead,  since  he  had  been  for  eleven  hoiu^  in  attendance  on  the  woman  previous 
to  her  decease,  and  had  felt  no  motion  in  the  uterus.  This  witness,  however, 
was  not  present  at  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  child. 

Thirty-three  days  after  extraction,  the  body  of  the  child  was  exhumed  and 
examined.  The  lungs  were  compact,  of  a  reddish-bi-own  colour,  and  the  left 
was  emphysematous.  This  portion  of  the  lungs,  cut  into  pieces,  floated  on 
water.  There  was  meconium  in  the  intestines,  but  the  stomach  and  iu*inary 
bladder  were  empty. 

On  this  state  of  facts  Velpeau  gave  his  opinion  that  the  child  had  been  bom 
alive ;  but  Orfila,  Dubois,  and  Pelletan  said  that  in  their  judgment  it  had  not 
been  bom  alive.  Orfila  assigned. the  condition  of  the  lungs  to  putrefaction, 
and  Dubois  considered  the  pulsation  of  the  cord  to  prove  that  extra-uterine 
life  was  not  established;  in  other  words,  that  the  child  bad  not  breathed. 

The  Court  submitted  these  conflicting  opinions  to  three  experts — Drs.  Mar- 
jolin,  Koux,  and  Marc.  According  to  them  the  movement  of  the  arm  observed 
by  Dr.  Cabaret  was  mechanical  (not  vital),  owing  to  the  stimulus  of  immer- 
jsion  Bctipg  on  the  remains  of  foetal  life  !  As  to  respiration,  if  a  child  breathed 
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ever  so  feebly  for  five  minutes,  it  i«  reoMurkaUe  that  it  raised  no  cry,  not  eveii 
those  feeble  sounds  produced  when  the  ahr  penetrates  no  farther  than  the  tra-^ 
chea.  Finally,  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  cease  as  soon  as  respiration  com- 
mences. The  post-mortem  inspection  proved  nothing  in  fevour  of  the  child 
having  been  bom  alive.  The  arched  state  of  t^e  chest  and  the  condition  of 
the  limgs  were  due  to  putrefaction,  and  not  to  the  act  of  breathing.  From 
these  considerations,  and  believing  tliat  all  the  indications  might  be  referred 
to  the  remains  of  fostal  life,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  this  child  had 
not  breathed,  and  consequently  (?)  had  not  lived.  (*  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1838, 1,  98 ; 
and  Beck's  *  Med,  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  <^60.) 

Upon  the  strict  rules  of  English  law  such  a  case  would  not  have  given  rise 
to  any  question  in  Tef&teoee  to  the  jus  fnariiu  The  proofs  of  life  in  the  child 
^ter  extraction  were  much  stronger  than  in  the  case  of  Fish  v.  Palmer  (p.  208, 
<inte).  The  evidence  of  the  physician  and  of  the  women  present  at  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  child  shows  that  there  was  a  pulsation  of  the  cord— a  visible  act  of 
breathing,  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  the  spontaneous  movement  of  an  arm 
when  the  child  was  placed  in  a  warm  bath.  The  fact  that  uiother  physician, 
who  did  not  see  the  child  extracted,  had  not  perceived  any  movements  in  the 
uterus  for  some  hours  before,  amounts  to  nothing  against  this  direct  evidence. 

The  suggestion  of  the  experts  that  the  movement  of  the  arm  was  mecha- 
nical was  an  evasion  of  the  true  question.  A  really  dead  body  might  be  put 
into  a  warm  bath  without  such  a  mechanical  force  being  exerted.  The  stimulus 
of  warm  water  has  no  eifect  on  a  dead  body ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent  with 
tlie  fact  of  this  child  being  living,  that  when  put  into  a  warm  bath  there  was 
ix  movement  of  a  limb  and  an  act  of  respiration.  Under  any  circumstances, 
unless  the  alleged  facts  were  disproved  by  eye-witnesses,  the  theoretical  opi- 
nions of  experts  should  not  be  allowed  to  set  aside  the  direct  and  independent 
testimony  of  the  operating  physician  and  of  the  other  persons  in  attendance. 
According  to  English  law  this  child  would  have  been  pronounced  living.  Even 
the  referee- experts  did  not  positively  say  that  it  was  *  bom  dead.'  They  some- 
what evasively  say,  *  This  child  has  not  lived,'  implying  by  this  that  it  has  not 
breathed  perfectly,  and  has  not  manifested  what  they  call  active  extra-uterine 
life.  Further,  if  it  had  lived  it  was  a  viable  child,  i.e.  there  was  nothing  in  its 
conformation  to  prevent  it  from  continuing  to  live. 

The  proofs  of  life  after  birth  in  this  case  resemble  those  described  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Scale  (p.  211,  ante\  In  tliat  case  there  was  pulsation  of  the  cord, 
and  a  spasmodic  movement  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  child  being  placed  in 
warm  water.  That  in  Dr.  Scale's  case  the  child  was  living  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  same  indicia  would  fully  justify  the  conclusion  of  Velpeau, 
that  the  child  removed  by  the  Ca^sarean  operation  was  also  living.  The  ma- 
jority of  experts  were,  it  is  true,  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  child  was  not 
born  living ;  l)Ut  in  this,  as  in  all  other  medico-legal  cases,  testimonia  non 
sunt  numeranda  sed  ponderanda. 

The  Caesarean  operation  has  rarely  been  performed  in  England,  except  when 
a  woman  was  actually  dying  or  dead.  Dr.  Goodman,  of  Manchester,  col- 
lected and  published,  from  the  table  of  Dr.  Merriman  and  other  sources,  an 
account  of  thirty-eight  of  these  operations  performed  in  this  country  since 
1737.  It  appears  that  out  of  this  number  only  three  mothers  recovered,  the 
-children,  with  one  exception  in  the  three  cases,  having  died.  In  eighteen 
•cases  the  children  were  extracted  living.  (*  Obstetric  Record,'  No.  4,  1848, 
p.  3.)  Dr.  Goodman  himself  performed  this  operation  successfully  on  a  woman 
in  November  1845.  This  child  was  extracted  alive,  and  the  woman  perfectly 
recovered  from  the  operation.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  1392.)  Other  cases 
are  reported  in  which  the  child  was  extracted  living,  but  in  which  the  o^ra.- 
tion  was  fatal  to  the  woman.  (*  Lancet,'  1872, 2, 52S.^  In  «t  T%c^aDL\.c&afcO^«v* 
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ever,  it  proved  successful  to  the  woman  and  child  (*  Lancet,'  1873,  1,  180)^ 
and  in  another,  successful  so  far  as  the  woman  was  concerned,  but  the  child 
Avas  extracted  dead.  In  this  case  the  child  had  not  been  felt  to  move  for  twent  j- 
four  hours.  ('Lancet,'  1872,  1,  753.)  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Hicks,  the 
operation  was  carefully  performed  a  fortnight  before  the  full  term,  but  the 
woman,  in  spite  of  every  care,  died  on  the  fourth  day.  The  child,  when  re- 
moved after  some  little  trouble,  breathed,  and  became  a  vigorous  infant.  It 
died  of  thrush  at  the  end  of  a  month.  (*  Obstetrical  Transactions,'  vol.  10,  p- 
47,  1869.) 

The  husband  or  representative  of  the  deceased  parturient  woman  may  ob- 
ject to  the  performance  of  this  operation,  even  although  the  child  may  be  living 
in  the  womb,  and  there  may  be  a  reasonable  hope,  by  an  immediate  operation^ 
of  extracting  it  living.  The  late  Dr.  Lever  informed  me  tliat  on  two  occa- 
sions, in  1858,  the  husbands  thus  refused  to  allow  him  to  operate  on  the  dead 
body  of  the  wife.  I  apprehend  that  no  medical  man  would  proceed  to  ope- 
rate by  force,  or  against  the  will  of  the  husband ;  at  the  same  time,  in  refus- 
ing his  permission,  the  husband  is  not  guilty  of  any  legal  offence.  The  prac- 
tice on  the  Continent  has  been  to  undertake  it  while  the  woman  was  living, 
and  the  result  has  shown  that,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  it  may  thus 
be  performed  successfully,  both  with  r^ard  to  mother  and  child.  (See 
*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19,  pp.  822,  878 ;  Cormack's  *  Monthly  Journal,'  JiUy  1845, 
pp.  541-543.)  For  a  case  in  which  this  operation  was  successfully  performeil 
three  times  on  the  same  person,  see  *  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  July  183(v 
p.  270. 

Important  legal  consequences  may  hereafter  ensue  from  a  more  general 
adoption  of  this  practice  in  England  in  respect  to  deformed  women.     Thus^ 
supposing  in  any  case  a  child  were  removed  alive  while  the  mother  was  living, 
both  of  them  dying  shortly  afterwards,  Woidd  the  husband  become  a  tenant 
by  coiui;esy  ?     The  law  says  that  the  child  must  be  bom ;  and  some  lawyer* 
would  find  ground  for  arguing  whether  extraction  by  the  Ctesarean  operation 
should  be  regarded  as  '  legal  birth.'     *  Illud  autem  valde  controversmn  est 
inter  jiudsconsultos,  an  is  qui  editus  est,  exsecto  matris  ventre,  reputetur  partus 
natiutilis  et  l^timus  et  successionis  capax.'    (Caranza.)     According  to  Fon- 
blanque,  the  question  is  settled  in  the  aflirmative — a  child  extracted  is  a  child 
bom.    ('  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  23G.)     Our  ancient  law-authorities  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  contemplated  that  such  an  operation  would  ever  be  undertaken 
on  a  living  woman.  The  words  of  Lord  Coke,  which  are  considered  to  expresa 
the  state  of  the  English  law,  are,  ^  If  a  woman  seised  of  lands  in  fee  taketh 
husband,  and  by  him  is  bigge  with  child,  and  in  her  travell  dyeth,  and  tho 
child  is  ripped  out  of  her  body  aUve,  yet  shall  he  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesie, 
because  the  cliild  was  not  bom  diu-ing  the  marriage,  nor  in  the  bye  of  the  wifey 
but  in  the  meantime  her  land  descended.'     According  to  other  authorities, 
the  Cesarean  o])eration  does  not  divert  the  coiu-se  of  descent,  or  divest  the 
husband  of  the  life-estate,  provided  the  child  be  bom  alive,  and  the  mother 
was  living  when  the  child  was  born.  (*  Obstetric  Record,'  vol.  3,  p.  66.  Birthy. 
and  extraction  by  the  Csesarean  operation,  are,  therefore,  treated  as  similar 
conditions. 

As  a  proof  that  this  operation  is  not  always  necessary,  even  when  cii'cum- 
stances  may  appear  to  call  for  it,  the  following  case,  mentioned  by  the  late  Sir 
B.  Brodie  as  having  occurred  in  a  French  hospital,  is  of  some  interest.  It  is 
that  of  a  woman  whose  pelvis  was  considered  to  be  too  narrow  for  the  egress 
of  the  child.  As  she  was  at  the  full  term  of  gestation,  the  Cesarean  section 
was  proposed ;  but  before  the  operators  were  ready  to  commence,  the  child 
was  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts  of  the  uterus,  or,  as  Sir  Benjamin  quaintly 
expreaa/edi  it^  *  the  child  preferred  coming  into  the  world  by  the  old  road  I* 
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('Lancet/  Dec.  1858.)  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  on 
record.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  Continental  practitioners  jire  too- 
officious  in  suggesting  the  performance  of  this  operation,  and  that  it  is  often  un- 
dertaken to  the  serious  risk  of  the  life  of  a  woman,  when  the  case,  if  left  to  na- 
ture, would  have  done  well.  A  case  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Scotland  in 
1847,  in  which  the  Ca^sarean  operation  was  considered  by  several  practitioners 
of  experience,  including  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson,  to  be  the  only  means  by 
Avhich  delivery  could  be  accomplished.  Fortunately  for  the  woman,  the 
labour  was  somewhat  rapid,  and  she  was  delivered  of  a  dead  child,  weighing 
alx)ut  three  poimds,  before  the  arrival  of  those  who  were  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration. (Kd.  *  Monthly  Joum.'  July  1847,  p.  30.)  The  fiict  is,  on  these 
occcasions,  nature  often  adapts  means  to  ends  in  a  most  unexpected  manner. 

A  case  of  the  performance  of  this  operation  on  a  living  woman  has  been 
reported  by  Mr.  Skey.  Here  sufficient  time  was  allowed  for  the  advancement 
of  the  lalK)ur,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  that  delivery  could  not  take  place  by 
tlie  outlet ;  that  embrj'otomy  could  not  be  performed ;  and  that,  unless  the- 
operation  was  resorted  to,  the  female  would  infallibly  sink  from  exhaustion. 
The  child  was  extracted,  but  the  mother  died  in  about  thirty-six  hours. 
C  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  89,  p.  212.) 

Medical  jurists  have  differed  respecting  the  period  of  gestation  at  which  the 
operation  should  be  performed.  This  would  of  course  depend  on  the  earliest 
peri(xl  at  which  a  child  might  be  bom  capable  of  living.  In  reference  to* 
tenancy  by  courtesy,  a  child  might  be  extracted  alive  as  early  as  the  fifth 
month,  but  it  would  not  be  likely  to  survive  unless  it  was  at  or  about  the 
seventh  month.  When  a  woman  dies  undelivered,  it  is  difficult  to  say  for 
how  long  a  period  the  child  may  survive  in  the  uterus.  It  has  been  stated' 
that  a  child  might  thus  continue  to  live  for  many  hours,  but  this  is  not  borne 
out  l)y  any  facts,  and  the  physician  who  makes  the  suggestion  admits  that  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  removing  the  foetus.  In  the  French  case  above  quoted, 
p.  216,  the  child  was  removed  alive  a  quarter  of  an  horn-  after  the  death  of 
the  woman.  Dr.  Madge  operated  in  a  case  of  convulsions  twenty  viinutes  after 
the  death  of  the  woman,  but  the  child  was  then  dead.  There  were  no  signs 
of  uterine  action  after  the  mother*s  death.  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  July 
1872,  p.  585.)  Some  have  alleged,  that  unless  the  operation  is  performed 
immediately  after  the  death  of  the  woman,  the  child  would  not  be  extracted 
living.  The  condition  of  the  foetus  in  utero  is,  however,  peculiar,  and  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  a  child  living  by  the  act  of  respiration.  It  is  |30ssible, 
therefore,  that  there  may  be  a  limited  survivorship,  and  that  the  operation 
may  be  performed  so  late  as  an  hour  after  the  death  of  the  woman  with  the 
possibility  of  extracting  a  living  child.  There  are  incredible  accoimts  of 
children  having  been  extracted  living,  many  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
mother.  Dr.  Kergaradec  states  that  this  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Princess 
Pauline  of  Schwartzenburg,  who,  while  pr^nant,  was  burnt  to  death  at  a. 
ball  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  in 
1810.  The  body  was  not  examined  until  the  following  day,  and  the  foetus  is. 
stated  to  have  been  then  found  living !  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1846,  1,  454.)  The- 
reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  medico-legal  applications  of  this  subject 
by  Dr.  N.  Berg  in  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift '  for  1868,  p.  219, 

Cramotomy. — Under  this  condition  it  is  necessary  U)  destroy  the  child  to- 
effect  delivery,  which  otherwise  could  not  take  place  without  leading  probably- 
to  the  death  of  the  woman.  This  operation  would  not  give  rise  to  any  medico- 
legal question,  except  in  a  case  in  which  the  child  had  not  been  completely 
destroyed  l)efore  entire  delivery.  Craniotomy,  as  the  name  implies,  consists 
in  cutting  through  the  cranium  and  destroying  or  removing  the  brain  of  the 
child.    If  with  the  brain  the  upper  part  of  the  gpmal  ixvaxtQ>N  S&«i^e«^  ^^^stecs^^r 
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the  child  comes  into  the  world  dead.  Under  other  circmnstances  there  may  be 
movements  of  the  limbs  or  body  after  delivery.     (See  case  by  Dr.  Hicks, 

*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1860,  p.  477.)  The  existence  of  these,  properly  attested 
by  tiie  accoucheur,  might  furnish  important  evidence  in  cases  of  tenancy  by 
courtesy,  contested  inheritance,  or  succession  to  property.  It  would  be  for  the 
Court  to  decide,  imder  the  proved  medical  &ctB,  whether  the  child  had  mani- 
fested any  signs  of  life,  in  a  legal  sense,  after  its  entire  delivery  from  the  body 

•  of  the  mother,  and  while  she  was  yet  alive. 

Birth  of  the  child  after  the  death  of  the  wmiUMn. — The  post-mortem  birth  of  a 

•  dead  child  can  give  rise  to  no  question  in  connection  with  tenancy  by  cour- 
tesy. This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  elsewhere  further  considered  (vol.  1, 
p.  95);  also  under  Delivery  {ante,  p.  165).  But  it  may  happen  that  the  child 
is  bom  after  the  deatli  of  the  woman,  and  survives  its  birth,  as  in  the  following 
case.  A  womui  died  during  labour.  The  accoucheur  who  was  summoned 
found  the  head  of  -the  child  presenting,  but  too  high  up  in  the  pelvis  to  allow 
of  the  application  of  the  forceps  to  aid  delivery.  He  immediately  introduced 
his  hand  into-  the  uterus,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  death  of  the 
mother,  and  twenty  hours  after  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  he  extracted  a 
male  infant  in  a  state  of  apparent  death.  The  child,  which  was  well  formed, 
was  speedily  resuscitated  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  means.  ('  Berlin 
Medicin.  Zeit.'  July  1836.)  Had  this  case  occiurred  in  England,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  decided,  according  to  the  old  precedent,  that  the  husband 
<5ould  not  become  a  tenant  by  courte^,  because  by  the  death  of  the  mother  the 
marriage  was  dissolved,  and  the  land  had  descended  before  the  child  wbs  bom ! 
Another  case  of  the  birth  of  a  living  child  after  tiie  death  of  the  woman  will 
be  foimd  recorded  in  the  *  Medical  Grazette,'  vol.  46,  p.  713;  and  a  third,  in 
which  a  dead  child  with  the  placenta  was  expelled  from  the  uterus  many  hours 
after  death,  is  reported  in  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1861, 1,  18(). 

3.  The  child  must  be  bom  capable  of  inheriting,  3Ionstrosity. — If  the 
woman  is  delivered  of  a  monster,  which  cannot  inherit,  the  husband  does 
not  acquire  a  right  of  tenancy. 

MONSTEBS. 

The  connection  of  teratology  or  monstrosity  with  medical  jurisprudence  has 
been  most  ably  investigated  by  M.  St.-Hilaire.  Although  legal  questions  con- 
nected with  monstrous  births  do  not  often  occur,  yet  it  is  proi)er  that  a  medical 
witness  should  be  acquainted  with  certain  &cts  respecting  them.  The  law  of 
England  has  given  no  precise  definition  of  what  is  intended  by  a  monster. 
According  to  Lord  Coke,  it  is  a  being  '  which  hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind  ; 
such  a  being  cannot  be  heir  to  or  inherit  land,  although  brought  forth  vrithin 
marriage.'  A  mere  deformity  in  any  part  of  the  body,  such  as  supernumerary 
fingers  or  toes,  twisted  or  deformed  limbs,  will  not  constitute  a  monster  in  law, 
so  far  as  the  succession  to  property  is  concerned,  provided  the  being  still  have 

*  human  shape.^  Even  a  supernumerary  leg  would  not  probably  be  allowed 
to  avert  an  inheritance !  A  trisceles  monster,  in  which  the  third  leg  was  a 
fusion  of  two  legs,  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1846.  (See  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37, 
p.  619.)  From  Lord  Coke's  description  it  is  obvious  that  the  law  will  be 
guided  in  its  decision  by  the  description  of  the  monstrous  birth  given  by  a 
medical  witness.  It  would  not  rest  with  a  witness  to  say  whether  the  being 
was  or  was  not  a  monster — the  Court  would  draw  its  inference  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  him.  Various  classifications  of  monsters  have  been  made,  but 
these  are  of  no  assistance  whatever  to  a  medical  jurist,  because  each  case  must 
be  decided  by  the  peculiarities  attending  it ;  and  his  duty  will  not  be  to  state 
the  class  and  order  of  the  monster,  But  simply  in  what  respect  it  differs  from 
M  nprmu}  human  being.     In  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  sufiicient  number  of 
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precedents  on  this  subject^  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  nKmstrosity 
would  be  re<|iiired  in  law  in  order  to  cut  off  the  civil  rights  of  a  being. . 
Monsters  may  be  acephalous  (headless),  dicephalous  (two  heads  with  one  body), 
or  disomatous  (two  bodies  with  one  head).  Others  again,  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  may  have  two  distinct  bodies  united  by  a  broad  band  of  skin.  Would  an 
acephalous  monster  be  considered  as  devoid  of  human  shape  ?  Would  a  diso- 
matous monster  be  allowed  to  inherit  as  one  ?— to  marry  as  one  ? — or  how 
would  legal  pimishment  be  iuMicted  in  the  event  of  one  of  the  bodies  infringing 
the  laws  ?  Such  are  the  singular  questions  which  have  been  propounded  by 
medical  casuists  in  relation  toliiese  beings ;  and  there  is  obviously  ample  room 
for  the  exercise  of  much  legal  ingenuity  in  respect  to  these  questicms.  Accord- 
ing to  St.-Hilaire,  the  rule  whidi  has  been  followed  in  all  countries  respecting 
these  monstrosities  is  tb  consider  every  monster,  with  two  equally  developed 
heads,  whether  it  be  disomatous  or  not,  as  two  beings ;  and  every  monster 
with  a  single  head,  under  the  same  dbrcuxostanoes,  as  a  single  being.  He 
ascribes  the  origin  of  this  rule  to  the  performance  of  the  rite  c£  baptism  in  all 
Christian  countries  upon  each  head,  when  the  monster  is  dicephalous.  This 
view  appears  rational  when  we  consider  that  with  two  heads  there  9xe  two  moral 
individualities ;  while  with  a  single  head,  there  is  one  will  aiMl  one  moral  indi- 
viduality. But  it  is  doubtful  how  ier  this  doctrine  would  be  accepted  by 
jurists  and  legislators.  1^  question  whether,  in  a  dicephalo-disomatous 
monster,  the  two  beings  would  be  boimd  by  the  act  of  one,  etth^  in  civil  or 
criminal  jm-isprudence,  is  a  matter  which,  if  these  sioBfltrositieB  were  more 
frequent,  would  give  rise  to  serious  difficulties.  Such  a  question  is  not  purely 
speculative,  because  it  might  easily  iiave  been  raised  in  respect  to  the  Siamese 
twins  during  their  stay  in  this  country.  According  to  St.-Hilaire  a  case  of 
this  kind  was  actually  decided  in  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy,  in  relation 
to  a  double-headed  monster.  This  author  states  that  a  double  monster  killed 
a  man  by  stabbing  him  with  a  knife.  The  being  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
was  not  executed  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  one  of  its  competent  halves  ! 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1837,  1,  331.)  According  to  the  same  authority,  compound 
monstix>sity  is  not  transmissible  by  generation. 

The  reader  will  find  an  accoimt  of  the  most  remarkable  monsters  born 
during  the  present  centiuy  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Ruttel  (Henke  *  Zeitschrift  der 
S.  A/  1844,  p.  229.)  Among  them  is  mentioned  a  tricephalous  (or  three- 
headed)  monster,  bom  living  in  Paris  in  1830.  Each  head  was  baptized  under 
a  separate  name.  Monsters,  especially  the  dicephalous  or  two-headed  variety, 
are  either  born  dead  or  die  soon  after  birth. 

The  varieties  of  monsters  are  very  numerous.  In  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital there  is  a  large  collection — ^some  with  two  heads  and  one  body,  others 
with  two  bodies  and  one  head.  Dr.  Phillips  has  recently  described  one  of  these 
productions,  in  which  the  head  and  neck  only  are  double.  It  had  all  the  ap- 
f)earance  of  a  mature  foetus.  Both  heads  were  covered  mth  thick  hair,  and 
each  was  as  large  as  that  of  a  foetus  at  full  time.  The  faces  were  similar,  and 
directed  forward.  There  was  nothing  specially  noticeable  about  the  external 
fonn  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  navel-string  was  single  and  central  in 
position.  The  genital  organs  were  single  and  of  the  male  sex.  The  testicles^ 
had  descended  into  the  scrotum.  The  upper  limbs  were  natural  and  of  full 
size.  There  were  three  lower  limbs,  two  joined  to  the  body  in  the  usual  way 
and  one  ill -formed  and  rudimentary.     (Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  1870,  1  457.) 

This  monster  was  V)om  in  August  1870.  In  order  to  accomplish  dqliverj^ 
it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  off  one  head  which  had  already  passed  the  outlet, 
before  the  otl>er  could  be  delivered ! 

Mr.  Dalton  found  on  dissection  that  each  head  had  a  distinct  spinal  column. 
In  the  chest  there  was  one  heart  and  four  lungs.     In  the  abdomen  tivet^N^^st^ 
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two  stomachs  and  one  intestinal  canal,  partly  nngle  and  partly  double.  Tbero 
were  other  ftnatonuctil  pecoIiaritteB  showing  that  the  ahnormal  conditioaH  ex- 
isted  interoaJly  as  well  as  externally.  A  drawinsiof  this  monster  is  appended 
to  the  paper.  It  has  '  human  shape,'  but  of  a  duplex  character,  resembling 
two  children  blended  into  one. 

For  other  cases  of  duplex  monstera,  which  appear  to  have  l>een  rather  fre- 
<]iient  of  late,  the  reader  b  referred  to  the  '  Lancet '  (1872,  1 ,  405,  538,  and 
563).  The  '  Obstetric  Transactions '  contain  also  many  accounts  of  recent 
monsters,  with  illuetrations.  In  general  they  were  horn  dead,  or  died  during 
delivery,  or,  as  in  the  aboTe  cose,  from  the  result  of  operstions  required  for 
their  extraction.  It  is  a  curiona  &ct  that  when  a  woman  is  pr^cnant  with 
twins  one  may  be  amonMer  and  the  other  a  well-developed  child.  Dr.  Gervia 
met  with  a  case  of  this  kind  ('  Obstet.  Trans.'  1869,  vol.  10,  p.  113 ;  Ed. 
*  Med.  Jour.'  vol.  55,  pp.  76,  435.)  There  is  a  tradidonal  superstition  that  this 
malformation  or  monstrosity  of  offspring  arises  from  mental  emotions  of  the  mo- 
ther during  pregnancy.  Dr.  Fisher,  who  has  collected  a  number  of  facta  on  the 
■subject,  affirms  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  this  popular  opinion. 
The  instances  related  in  support  of  it  are  in  his  view  simply  accidental  coin- 
•cidences,  and  these  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous  nor  authentic  to  justify 
the  theory  that  monstrosity  of  the  offspring  is  in  any  way  caused  by  the  mental 
•emotions  of  a  pr^nant  woman.  On  the  contrary  all  vices  of  conformation 
and  monstrosity  are  due  to  retarded,  arrested,  or  excessive  development. 
('  Amer.  Jour.'  April  1870,  p.  575.) 

Among  the  monsters  which  have  attracted  attention  in  this  country  during 
the  present  centiu-y  there  are  three  which  retjuire  a  short  notice.  Tlie  first  is 
Christina  Sim,  bom  in  Sardinia  in  1829.  The  parents  were  well  forme<l, 
«nd  the  motlier  had  already  Iwme  eight  normal  children.  This  monster  was 
■double  from  the  head  to  the  pelvis,  the  two  vertebral  columns  being  distinct  as 
far  as  the  os  coccygia.  The  left  bust  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Christina, 
the  right  by  that  of  Ritta.  The  monster  was  brought  to  Paris,  wliere  it  died 
aiwut  nine  monthg  after  its  birth.  An  excellent  cast  of  it  may  be  seen  iu  the 
^  ijj_  Museum   of   Guy's  Hospital.     The   annexed 

engraving  of  this  monster,  Fig.  151,  is  from  a 
photograph  of  the  plaster  cast.  In  the  further 
description  of  it,  it  may  be  oltserveil,  that  below 
the  pelvis  the  monster  is  single.  There  are  two 
heads,  restingon  two  necks;  and  the  unioti  or 
fusion  of  the  two  busts  is  effected  laterally 
towards  the  middle  portion  of  the  chest,  so  that 
the  two  corresponding  breatts  are  almost 
blended.  The  abflomen,  as  well  as  the  pelvis, 
evidently  formed  by  the  jimction  of  two  pri- 
mitive pelves,  is  single.  In  the  chest  there  were 
found  two  distinct  seta  of  lungs  and  two  hearts ; 
but  tliese  were  enclosed  in  a  single  bag  or  mem- 
brane (pericardium.)  During  life  the  pulsa- 
tions of  these  oi^ns  were  so  uniform  that  there 
was  considered  to  1>e  a  single  heart.  There  was 
only  one  diaphrt^m — a  fact  which  accounted 
for  the  simultaneous  death  of  both  iMnlies,  one 
only  having  been  previously  indisposed. 
Tlie  Siamese  twins,  Cliaaff  and  Eitg,  may  be 
ino-iKiuitd  femaiomoiiner,  regarded  as  forming  the  most  remarkable  du- 
ChriiUna  KEtu.  pjes  monster  of  modem  times.     They  were 

n  1811,  and  appeared  first  in  diis  country  in  1830,  and  aftemarda  in 
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1869.     They  are  united  by  a  broad  thick  band,  extending  from  the  lower  part 
•of  one  chest- bone  to  the  otlier  (cartilago  ensiformis).    The  band  is  fourinchcK 
in  length  and  seven  inches  in  circumference.  The  nerves  and  blood-vessels  of 
•each  meet  in  the  centre  of  it,  but  there  is  no  direct  blood-commimication  be- 
tween the  two.  There  are  two  distinct  hearts,  the  pulses  having  been  observed 
to  diifer  in  frequency  and  character.     The  respiration  is  wholly  independent 
in  each.     Their  mental  operations  are  entirely  distinct,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  differ  in  opinion  on  the  question  of  bathing,  &c.    In  short  they  are 
really  two  distinct  men,  with  the  misfortune  of  having  this  connecting  band 
between  them.    When  I  saw  them  and  conversed  with  them  as  youths  in  1830, 
there  was  such  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  the  features  that  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  except  by  remembering  their  position  on  the 
right  or  left  hand.     They  had  distinct  volitions,  and  conversed  with  a  friend 
and  myself  on  different  subjects  at  the  same  time.    Their  movements  were  easy 
'and  simultaneous,  so  as  to  appear  like  those  of  a  single  being.     At  this  time 
when  either  coughed  the  band  swelled  up  in  its  whole  length,  thus  rendering 
it  probable  that  there  was  only  one  peritoneal  cavity  between  them. 

Under  the  circumstances  mentioned,  it  would  have  been  impossible  in  rela- 
tion to  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  to  make  both  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  one.  Living  for  forty  years  in  America,  they  exercised  the  rights  of  citi- 
icenship  as  independent  persons,  and  had  married  two  sisters,  entering  into  the 
contract  as  separate  beings.  No  charge  of  bigamy  was  raised  against  them  for 
this  double  union.  It  is  clear,  from  this  independence  of 'will  and  action,  that 
one  might  kill  a  person  under  circiunstances  which  would  constitute  murder 
or  manslaughter,  the  other  not  being  an  assenting  party,  and  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  The  application  of  the  criminal  law 
would,  as  in  the  Parisian  case  related  by  St.-Hilaire,  become  a  subject  of  great 
difficulty.  No  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty  without  necessarily 
involving  the  innocent  (imdivided)  moiety.  Such  cases  of  monstrosity  muJt 
be  regarded  as  setting  at  defiance  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  whether  civil, 
criminal,  or  canonical.  Another  duplex  monster,  Millie  and  Christine,  was 
exliibited  in  London  in  1871.  (See  *  Lancet,'  1871,  1,  725.)  Like  the  Sia- 
mese twins  they  were  two  independent  beings,  females,  united  by  a  band  ex- 
tending from  one  os  coccygis  to  the  other.  They  were  in  all  respects  inde- 
]>endent  in  thought  and  action. 

Malpositions,  transpositions,  or  defects  of  the  internal  organs  of  any  of  the 
<:avities,  do  not  form  monstrous  births  within  the  meaning  of  the  English  law. 
The  legal  question  relates  only  to  external  shape,  not  to  internal  conformation. 
It  is  well  knoAvn  that  many  internally  malformed  persons  live  to  a  great  age; 
and  it  is  not  until  after  death  that  malpositions  and  defects  of  this  kind  are 
discovered.     In  French  jurisprudence  the  case  appears  to  be  different ;  if  the 
malposition  or  defect  was  such  as  to  become  a  cause  of  death  soon  after  birth, 
the  child  would  be  pronounced  not  *  viahfe,  and  therefore  incapable  of  acquir- 
ing cii-il  rights.     One  test  of  monstrosity  has  been  based  on  the  viability  of 
<^ffspring.     According  to  some  authorities  a  monster  implies  such  a  malformed 
being  that  the  child  would  be  pronounced  non-viable,  i.e.  incapable  of  con- 
tinuing to  live  after  it  was  bom.   (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  18(55,  2,  264.) 
Some  medical  jurists  have  discussed  the  question  of  *  viahility '  in  new-bom 
<jhildren,  i.e.  their  healthy  organization,  with  a  capacity  to  continue  to  live,  as 
if  it  were  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  facts  which  bear  out  this  view.  The  English  law  does  not  regard  internal 
monstrosit}'^  as  forming  a  bar  to  civil  rights ;  and  the  cases  of  Fish  v.  Palmer j 
of  Brock  V.  Kelly  (1801),  and  of  Llewellt/n  v.  Gardiner  (ante,  pp.  208,  210,  and 
214),  show  clearly  that  the  simple  question  in  English  jurisprudence  is,  not 
whether  a  child  is  or  is  not  *  viable,'  but  whether  it  has  manvCeat^^w-^'  ^x^y^rX* 
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sign  of  life  after  it  was  entirely  bom.  The  French  law  is  much  more  com- 
plex, and  throws  a  much  greater  degree  of  responsibility  on  French  medicaf 
jurists.  (See  Viability^  posL)  It  is  proper  to  state  that  no  person  is  justified! 
in  destroying  a  monster  at  birth. 

There  are  some  other  1^^  conditions  which  are  required  to  be  fulfilled  in* 
order  to  .establish  a  tenancy  by  courtesy,  but  I  have  confined  these  remarks^ 
chiefly  to  that  which  may  become  matter  for  medical  evidence.  Admitting- 
that  there  are  legal  proceedings  by  which  the  obnoxious  parts  of  this  anci^it 
custom  may  be  set  aside  during  the  life  of  the  wife,  it  is  hardly  just  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  for  these  precautions  should  be  left  to  be  acquired 
by  accident.  It  would  be  better  to  abolish  tenancy  by  courtesy  altogether,  than 
to  allow  the  succession  of  a  husband  to  his  wife's  ettales  to  rest  upon  a  casualty- 
of  this  kind. 
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PLURAL  BIRTHS — SLTERFCETATION — SUPERCONOEPTION — SUPPOSITITIOUS  CHILDREN^ 

— AGE  —  MINORITY    AND    MAJORITY RESPONSIBILITY    FOR    CRIMES     AND     FOR 

CIVIL  ACTS. 

Plural  births. — This  has  been  r^arded  as  a  subject  appertaining  to  medical 
jiurisprudence ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  case  on  record  in  which 
the  evidence  of  a  medical  man  has  been  required  respecting  it.  It  is  a  simple 
question  of  primogeniture,  which  has  been  generally  settled  by  the  aid  of 
depositions  or  declarations  of  old  relations  or  servants  present  at  the  birth.  Of 
course  in  the  absence  of  eye-witnesses  the  question  of  priority  of  birth  must 
b0  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  cannot  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  child. 
Women  may  have  two,  three,  four,  or  five  children  at  a  birtli.  Twins  are 
comparatively  frequent,  but  triplets  and  quadruplets  are  very  rare.  A  case  of 
triplets  is  reported  in  the  *  Lancet '  for  October  1853,  p.  316.  Dr.  Crooks,  of 
Philadelphia,  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  woman,  labouring  imder  dropsy,  was- 
delivered  at  the  eighth  month  of  three  children,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes. 
They  were  contained  in  separate  sacs,  and  connected  with  one  placenta.  There 
were  two  males  and  one  female.  The  first  two  weighed  about  seven  pounds, 
the  second  six  pounds.  One  died  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  other  sur- 
vived a  fortnight.  (*Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1808,  p.  279.)  In  the  same 
journal  (Oct.  1861,  p.  676)  a  case  of  triplets  is  described  by  Dr.  Pittinags. 
The  expulsion  of  the  children  and  placentcB  did  not  occupy  more  than  twenty 
minutes.  There  were  two  boys  and  a  girl,  and  two  placenta;.  Dr.  Routh  met 
with  a  case  of  triplets  in  1867,  of  which  he  has  given  a  report.  (*  Trans,  of 
Obstetric  Society,*  vol.  9,  p.  156.)  Dr.  Martyr  has  contributed  another,  in 
which  the  three  children  were  of  the  size  of  a  small  seven-months  child.  The 
first  and  last  were  males.  They  all  died  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  lived 
long  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  question  of  primogeniture.  (*Obstet.  Trans.' 
vol.  11,  p.  208,  1870;  see  also  another  instance  by  Dr.  Hogg,  *  Lancet,'  1872,^ 
2,  67.) 

According  to  Dr.  RUttel,  out  of  574,293  births  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
in  1840,  there  were  6,381  cases  of  twins,  72  of  triplets,  and  1  of  quadruplets. 
This  vrriter  knew  an  instance  in  which  a  woman  had  9ix  children  at  a  birth. 
(Henke,  *Zeitsch.*  1844,  p.  226;  and  'Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  607.)  Mr. 
Guthrie  states  that  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  CoU^e  of  Suigeons  *  there  is. 
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^  large  bottle  containing  five  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  brought  forth  at 
one  birth,  and  destroyed  by  an  accident ;'  and  he  also  says  that  he  was  for 
many  years  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  whose  mother  produced  twenty-eight 
living  children  in  the  first  twelve  years  of  her  married  life.  (*  Lancet,'  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1851,  p.  176.)  Mr.  Russell  met  with  a  case,  in  1849,  in  which 
there  were  five  children  at  a  birth.  They  were  all  males,  and  all  bom  dead. 
The  largest  was  six  inches  and  the  smallest  was  five  inches  long.  They  were 
prematurely  born.  There  was  one  placenta  of  the  ordinary  size,  with  five 
umbilical  cords  attached  to  it  round  its  centre.  (*  Lancet,'  February  3, 1849.) 
Mr.  Young  states  that  he  attended  a  woman  who  was  delivered  of  four  male 
children  at  one  birth,  three  being  from  seven  to  eight  months:  they  sur- 
vived to  the  following  day.  One  of  the  four  was  a  foetus  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
days,  apparently  showing  conception  at  dififerent  periods.  There  was  one  pla- 
centa with  four  navel-strings  quite  distinct.  (*  Lancet,*  March  1, 1850,  p.  234.) 
^Ir.  Black,  of  Anstruther,  has  reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  de- 
livered on  the  30th  of  June  1845,  of  four  children,  two  males  and  two  females. 
Three  of  the  children  weighed  nearly  four-and-a-half  pounds  each.  They 
were  alive  and  thriving  on  the  12th  February  following.  ('  Northern  Journal 
of  ^ledicine,'  March  1845,  p.  2G5.)  The  only  circumstance  with  respect  to 
these  plural  births  which  it  has  been  recommended  that  an  accoucheur  should 
attend  to,  is  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  whether  any  or  all  of  them 
manifest  signs  of  life  after  birth.  The  first -bom  male  child,  according  to  an 
ancient  principle  of  the  common-law  of  this  country,  succeeds  to  the  inheri- 
tiince.  In  cases  of  twin  or  triplet  males,  a  practitioner  would  find  himself 
much  embarrassed,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period,  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  which  was  first  born,  unless  there  was  some  personal  peculiarity  or  de- 
f  oraiity  which  would  at  once  enable  him  to  stamp  the  identity  of  a  child. 

SUPERFOvTATION. 

Alost  medico-legal  writers,  in  treating  legitimacy  of  offspring,  have  consi- 
tdered  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  subject  of  superfoctation.  By  this  we  are 
to  understand  that  a  second  conception  may  at  any  time  follow  the  first,  and 
that  gestation  may  go  on  to  its  full  period  in  each  instance  independently  of 
the  other :  so  that  if  a  woman  were  impregnated  when  in  the  third  month  of 
gestation,  she  would  bear  the  first  child  mature  at  nine  months,  and  the  second 
child,  also  mature,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  the  first  conception. 
This  subject  has  been  said  to  involve  *  not  only  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  a  wife, 
but  the  disposition  of  property,  and  much  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
society.'  Its  importance  to  a  medical  jurist  appears  to  me  to  have  been  here 
considerably  exaggerated.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  not  only 
is  there  no  legal  case  involving  this  question  to  be  met  with  in  the  judicial 
records  of  this  country,  but  none  in  reference  to  this  state  is  ever  likely  to 
<x;cur  which  would  create  the  least  practical  difliciilty.  If  we  admit  that  a 
woman  may,  diu-ing  marriage,  present  such  a  deviation  from  the  common 
course,  of  nature,  as  to  produce  two  perfectly  mature  and  fully-developed 
children,  the  one  three  or  four  months  after  the  other,  how  can  such  an  event 
be  any  imputation  on  her  fidelity  ?  Superf  cetation,  if  it  occiu:  at  all,  may  occur 
as  readily  in  married  life,  during  connubial  intercourse,  as  among  unmarried 
w^omen.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  only  possible  case  wherein  a  medical 
opinion  might  be  required  respecting  this  allied  phenomenon.  A  married 
woman,  six  months  after  the  absence  or  death  of  her  first  husband,  gives  birth 
to  an  apparently  mature  child  that  dies :  three  months  afterwards,  and  nine 
months  after  the  absence  or  death  of  her  husband,  she  may  allege  that  she  has 
given  birth   to  another  child,  also  matiu-e.     A  medical  questioix  may  atiafty 
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whether  two  mature  children  could  be  ao  bom,  that  the  birth  of  one  shotild 
follow  three  months  after  the  birth  of  the  other ;  or  whether  this  miglit  noto 
be  a  case,  by  no  means  uncommon,  of  twin-children — the  one  being  bom  pre- 
maturely, and  the  other  at  the  full  period.  (For  a  case  of  this  kind,  at  two* 
months'  interval,  see  *  Med.  Graz.*  yoI.  37,  p.  27 ;  for  another,  at  eight  days' 
interval,  see  the  same  joiunal,  vol.  47,  p.  227 ;  and  for  a  third,  at  thirty-two' 
days'  interval,  *  Am.  Joiu:.  Med.  Sci.,'  April  1845,  p.  503.)  Mr.  Brown  has; 
more  recently  published  a  case  in  which  abortion  of  one  foetus  occurred  at  the* 
third  month,  while  the  other  attained  the  full  period.  (*  Assoc.  Medical  Jour*- 
nal,'  November  11,  1853,  p.  997.) 

Admitting  that  both  the  children  when  born  were  mature,  and  therefore 
that  it  was  a  case  of  superfostation,  the  first  delivery  must  have  taken  place* 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  it  would  then  have  been  known  whetfier 
another  child  remained  in  the  uterus  or  not.  If  the  two  children  were  bora 
within  the  common  period  of  gestation  after  the  absence  or  death  of  the  hus- 
band, then  their  l^itimacy  would  be  presumed,  until  the  fact  of  non-access^ 
was  clearly  established.  The  mere  circumstance  of  their  being  apparentl3r 
matiu'e,  and  bom  at  different  periods,  would  per  se  furnish  no  evidence  of  their 
illegitimacy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  or  both  of  them  were  bom  out  oT 
the  ordinary  period,  then,  according  to  the  evidence  given,  they  might  or  might 
not  be  pronoimced  illegitimate.  The  law  therefore  appears  to  have  no  sort 
of  cognizance  of  the  subject  of  superf oetation,  as  such :  it  is  generally  merged 
in  the  question  of  protracted  gestation,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered. 

Whether  superfoetation  can  really  take  place  or  not,  is  a  question  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy.  That  one  conception  may  follow  another 
within  a  certain  period,  and  that  twins  may  thus  be  the  result  of  two  distinct 
conceptions,  is  a  probable  occurrence.  This,  indeed,  is  what  may  be  termed 
superconception  or  superimpregnatton.  But  when  gestation  has  already  gone 
to  the  second  month,  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  highly  improbable  that 
there  should  be  a  second  conception.  In  two  cases,  however,  in  which  two 
men  had  intercourse  with  women  -within  the  period  of  seventeen  and  eight 
days  respectively— cases  fevourable  to  superconception, — there  was,  in  each 
case,  only  one  child,  and  the  paternity  was  actually  disputed.  (See  post\ 
Paternity.)  According  to  Donne,  there  is  a  limit  to  this  power  of  supercon- 
ception. He  has  found  that  the  mucus  secreted  from  the  vagina  of  pregnant 
females  is,  by  reason  of  its  great  acidity,  completely  destructive  of  the  existence 
of  the  spermatozoa,  and  therefore  renders  the  spermatic  fluid  unprolific.  (See 
posty  Sterility.)  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  vaginal  mucus  becomes 
more  acid  in  the  pregnant  state ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  effect 
is  due  to  this  acid  secretion  not  being  partially  neutralized,  as  in  the  unim- 
pregnated  state,  by  the  alkaline  mucous  secretion  of  the  uterus.  (*  On  Abor- 
tion,' p.  400.)  At  what  period  of  pregnancy  the  vaginal  mucus  b^ns  to  act 
destructively  on  the  spermatozoa  has  not  yet  been  determined;  fm1;her 
researches  are  required  to  detennine  this  point. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  *  Association  Joumal'  (May  G.  1858,  p.  398), 
Dr.  Duncan,  referring  to  the  occurrence  of  menstruation  during  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy,  considers  that  he  has  obtained  anatomical  proofs  that 
this  discharge  may  take  place  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  after  im- 
pregnation, and  up  to  the  third  month  of  gestation.  He  believes  that  during 
this  period  superconception  may  occur,  and  that  this  will  satisfactorily  account 
for  all  the  cases  of  superfojtation  which  are  on  record.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  first  child  is  bom  prenwiturely,  but  within  the  limits  of  viability :  we  thus 
gain  two  montlis ;  and  if  impregnation  may  take  place  between  two  and  three 
months  after  one  conception,  we  may  thus  have  four  or  five  months'  interval 
between  the  births  of  successive  viable  infants.    It  is  not  therefore  necessary 
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to  suppose  that  they  have  both  been  conceived  at  the  same  time.  Until  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  is  completely  closed  as  a  result  of  the  development  of  an 
embryo,  it  is  possible  that  conception  may  take  place  from  intercourse  sub- 
sequently to  a  previous  conception.  The  exact  period  at  which  this  closure 
occurs  has  not  been  determined ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Dimcan  the  menstrual 
secretion  may  find  its  way  through  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  for  at  least  two 
months  and  probably  three  months  after  conception.  If  this  be  the  case,  a 
second  conception  might  occur  two  or  three  months  after  a  first  conception ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  facts  to  support  this  statement. .  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  superconception  may  occur  in  cases  in  which  two  separate  inter- 
courses have  been  had  within  a  few  days  of  each  other :  and,  according  to 
some,  twins  may  be  generally  regarded  as  the  result  of  this  double  conception 
at  different  periods.     (Ramsbotham's  *  Obstet.  Med.'  p.  500.) 

Dr.  Carter  has  reported  the  following  case  in  the  *  Philadelphia  IVtedical 
Examiner  ' : — A  negro  woman,  quite  black,  tet,  23,  and  of  good  constitution, 
had  borne  three  children  previously  to  her  last  labour.  She  stated  that  in 
April  1848  she  had  had  connection  with  a  white  man,  and  on  the  following 
day  with  a  black  man.  This  was  about  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  menses.  In  the  middle  of  February  1849  she  was  delivered  of 
twins,  one  of  the  children  (the  firstborn)  being  as  dark  as  negro  children  gene- 
rally are,  while  the  other  was  a  mulatto.  The  woman  believed  that  they 
were  begotten  by  different  fathers ;  and  this  was  rendered  highly  probable  by 
the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  skin.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  May  1850, 
p.  485  :  see  ante,  p.  842.)  The  reader  will  find  several  cases  of  a  similar 
kind  reported  by  Dr.  Ilamabotham  (op.  cit.  p.  501.) 

Many  of  the  old  cases  of  superfoGtation  are  explicable  on  the  supposition 
that  a  woman  was  pregnant  with  twins,  and  that  one  of  these  was  bom  pre- 
maturely, and  the  other  at  the  full  time  or  later.     The  following,  reported  by 
Dr.  Mobus,  of  Dieburg  (Henke's  *  2Jeitschrift  der  S.A.'  1837),  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  : — A  healthy  married  woman,  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  girl  on  the  IGth  of  October,  1833.     This  child  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  well  formed,  and  having  borne  about  it  all  the  signs 
of  maturity.     The  woman,  it  is  to  be  observed,  had  previously  had  several 
children  in  a  regular  manner.     Soon  after  her  delivery  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  placenta,  she  felt,  on  this  occasion  something  still  moving  within  her. 
On  examination,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  was  foimd  completely  contracted, 
and  the  organ  itself  so  drawn  up  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  reached  :  but 
the  motions  of  a  second  child  were  still  plainly  distinguishable  through  the 
parietes  of  the  distended  abdomen.    Her  delivery  was  not  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  discharges  (lochia),  or  by  the  secretion  of  milk.     The  breasta 
remained  flaccid,  and  there  was  no  fever.     On  the  18th  of  November,  thirty- 
three  days  after  her  first  confinement,  this  woman,  while  alone  and  tmassistwi, 
was  suddenly  delivered  of  another  girl,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Mobus,  was 
liealthy,  and  bore  no  signs  of  over^maturity  about  it.     The  reporter  alleges 
that  tliis  case  moat  unequivocally  establishes  the  doctrine  of  superfoctation. 
The  two  ])irths  took  i)lace  at  an  interval  of  thirty-three  days,  and  the  two  chil- 
dren were,  it  is  stated,  when  bom,  equally  well-formed  and  mature  :  but  Dr. 
Mobus  did  not  see  the  second  child  until  twenty-foiu-  hours  after  birth.   This 
may,  however,  have  been  a  twin-case,  in  which  one  child  was  bom  before  the 
other.     Dr.  Mol)us  considers  that  the  first  child  was  born  at  the  usual  period 
of  gestation,  it  being  described  as  mature ;  and  the  other,  thirty-three  days 
after  that  period,  having  been,  in  his  view,  conceived  so  many  days  later  than 
the  first  child.     If,  however,  we  imagine  that  in  tliis,  as  it  often  happens  in 
twin- cases,  one  twin  was  more  developed  than  the  other,  and  that  the  more 
developed  was  the  first  expelled ;  or  that  it  is  not  always  e^«Y  ^  ^i^xK^jiKc^  *0a!^ 
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d^ree  of  development  in  two  children,  when  one  is  born  before  the  other  and 
they  are  not  seen  together,  we  shall  have  an  explanation  of  the  facts,  without 
resorting  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  second  conception  after  so  long  an  interval. 
As  to  the  signs  of  over'tnaiurity  alluded  to,  they  are  not  met  with.  K  we  are 
to  believe  authentic  reports,  a  child  bom  at  the  thirty-ninth  week  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  one  bom  at  the  forty-third  or  forty-fourth  week  (see  po8t, 
liEGiTiMACv),  and  children  bom  at  the  full  period  vary  much  in  size  and  weight. 
A  longer  time  may  be  required  to  bring  children  to  maturity  in  some  Avomen 
than  in  others ;  and  in  a  woman  with  twins  it  is  well  known  that  two  children 
may  arrive  at  the  same  degree  of  maturity  within  different  periods,  one  re- 
quiring, i^erhaps,  several  weeks  longer  tlmn  the  other  for  its  full  development. 

Cases  of  abortion  or  deliver}'^  of  one  twin,  the  other  remaining  in  the  uterus, 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.     In  addition  to  those  already  quoted,  two  are  re- 
ferreoV)  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  *  (1839,  p.  280).   In 
pne,  abortion  took  place  at  three  months,  while  the  woman  went  to  her  full  time 
and  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child  at  nine  months.    In  the  second,  one  foetus 
was  expelled  at  about  four-and-a-half  months,  while  four  months  afterwards 
a  full-grown  child  was  bom.      In  a  third  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Nevins,  a 
woman  was  delivered  of  a  foetus,  prematurely ;  and  six  weeks  afterwards  she 
was  delivered  of  a  full-grown  child.     ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  983 ;  see  also 
*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  2,  1857.)     Even  under  a  malformation  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  fevourable  to  its  occurrence,  namely,  the  presence 
pf  a  bilocular  uterus,  it  has  been  foimd  that  impregnation  has  taken  place  in 
one  comu  only.     (See  *  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  19,  p.  507.)     A  singular  instance  is, 
however,  recorded  in  the  same  journal  (vol.  20,  p.  508),  where  a  woman,  six 
months  after  marriage,  bore  a  four-months'  child,  and  forty  weeks  after  mar- 
riage gave  birth  to  mature  twins.     On  examination,  the  uterus  and  vagina 
were  both  found  double,  and  each  vagina  had  a  separate  orifice.     Dr.  Horl- 
beck,  U.S.,  states  that  he  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  well-grown  foetus  of  six 
months  was  simultaneously  expelled  with  an  embryo  about  six  weeks  old  I 
(*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  87.)     In  the  '  Medical  Tunes '  (Jan  31, 1852,  p.  104), 
Dr.  Foley  has  published  the  accoimt  of  a  case  in  which  a  mole  >\'as  expelled 
from  the  uterus  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy,  while  the  woman  was  de- 
livered, about  the  usual  period,  of  a  living  and  well-formed  although  weakly 
child,  which  survived  its  birth  three  days.     (See  also  *  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal,'  Feb.  1859,  p.  221 ;  and  *  Lancet,'  August  2,  1862.)     M.  Garimond 
has  contributed  a  case  of  the  ordinary  kind,  in  which  a  woman  was  delivered 
of  one  child  fully  developed,  and  of  another  at  seven  months,  dating  from  the 
last  menstruation.      (*Aim.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  456.)     This  may  have  been 
simply  a  case  of  twins,  impregnation  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  but  one 
twin  less  developed  than  the  other. 

Dr.  Paxton,  of  Kilmarnock,  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  question  of  infan- 
ticide arose  out  of  the  supposed  condition  of  superf  oetation.  (*  Glasgow  Medical 
Journal,'  Jan.  1866.)  A  maid-servant,  ait.  20,  was  delivered  in  secrecy. 
When  questioned  she  denied  that  she  had  been  pregnant.  On  examination, 
however,  the  appearances  were  all  those  of  recent  delivery.  The  uterus  was 
felt  as  high  as  the  mnbilicus.  At  the  time  of  examination  there  was  no  lochial 
discharge.  The  medical  opinion  given  was  that  she  had  been  delivered  within 
three  days.  She  now  changed  her  line  of  defence,  and  stated  that  she  had 
not  only  been  pregnant,  but  still  was  so.  Another  examination  showed  that 
this  was  con-ect.  The  presence  of  a  foetus  in  the  uterus  was  proved  not  only 
by  the  ballottement,  but  by  the  placental  murmiu-,  and  the  uterus  was  found 
to  be  larger  than  at  the  former  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  &ct  that 
she  had  been  delivered  twelve  days  before  was  proved  at  the  first  examination 
hy  the  relaxed  state  of  the  vagina,  the  open  or^ce  of  the  uterus,  the  enlarge- 
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ment  of  the  mammae,  the  great  loss  of  blood,  with  a  copious  secretion  of  milk, 
the  abmidant  lochial  discharge,  and  the  subsequent  marked  diminution  of 
her  abdomen.  These  facts  were  only  reconcilable  with  the  delivery  of  a 
child  or  some  product  of  conception,  and  were  not  consistent  with  merely  a 
threatened  abortion  of  a  foetus  then  in  the  uterus.  In  reference  to  a  pre- 
vious delivery,  neither  child  nor  placenta  could  be  discovered ;  but  the  woman 
admitted  to  a  fellow-servant  that  she  had  disposed  of  the  body.  After  the 
lapse  of  three  months  she  gave  birth  to  a  stout  healthy  child.  This  woman 
had  had  intercourse  vrith  two  men  ;  and  Dr.  Paxton  regarded  the  case  as  one 
of  superfcetation,  or  a  twin  conception.  She  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
the  child  of  which  she  had  been  first  delivered,  but  as  the  body  was  not  forth- 
coming there  was  no  evidence  to  establish  the  crime.  Owing  to  this  there 
was  a  failiu*e  of  proof  to  show  that  one  child  had  been  bom  matiu*e  three 
months  before  the  other.  The  first  delivery  might  have  been  the  body  of  an 
aborted  immature  twin,  or  of  a  blighted  ovum.  (See  also  a  case  by  Dr.  Rams- 
botham,  *Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Dec.  11,  1858.) 

The  subject  of  superfoctation  has  been  examined  in  another  aspect  by  Dr. 
G.  L.  Bonnar,  of  Cupar-Fife,  and  some  of  the  facts  which  he  has  brought 
forward  are  not  consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  births  of  twins  at  different* 
intervals  (*A  Critical  Inquiry  regarding  Superfcetation,  with  Cases,'  1865). 
The  first  question  to  which  his  researches  are  directed  is,  at  what  period  after 
parturition  are  the  female  procreative  organs  capable  of  again  exercising  their 
functions  ?  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  period  of  thirty  days  must  elapse  in 
order  to  enable  the  organs  to  reacquire  procreative  power ;  but,  according  to 
Dr.  Bonnar,  the  earliest  period  may  be  taken  at  the  fourteenth  day  after  de- 
livery. Impregnation  is  not  likely  to  take  place  until  the  organs  have  resumed 
their  natural  condition,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  disappearance  of  the  signs 
of  recent  deliveiy — such  as  the  tender  and  swollen  state  of  the  vagina,  the  en- 
largement of  the  uterus  with  its  relaxed  mouth,  and  the  lochial  discharge.  The 
persistence  of  the  lochial  discharge,  the  average  duration  of  which  after  de- 
livery Dr.  Bonnar  considers  to  be  from  one  to  three  or  four  weeks,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  it  is  most  likely  to  interfere  with  impregnation.  The 
time  for  the  restoration  of  the  sexual  organs  to  their  natural  state  varies  in 
different  women,  so  that  the  date  for  re-impregnation  must  be  more  or  less 
conjectural.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  lochia,  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
(p.  161,  «7i<e),  that  the  discharge  may  be  absent  on  the  third  day  after  delivery. 
When  the  child  is  not  suckled  by  the  woman,  this  discharge  is  said  to  continue 
longer  and  is  more  abimdant  than  in  other  cases,  although  popular  prejudice 
is  the  other  way,  as  women  generally  consider  that  re- impregnation  is  not 
likely  to  take  place  so  long  as  suckling  is  continued. 

Another  point  for  consideration  is,  what  is  the  earliest  period  at  which  a 
child  bom  can  be  reared  ?  Without  reverting  to  rare  cases,  such  as  the  King^ 
horn  case,  in  which  a  child  survived  upwards  of  seven  months,  although  bom 
on  the  174th  day  after  intercoiu-se.  Dr.  Bonnar  is  satisfied  to  rest  upon  Dr. 
W.  Himter*s  statement ;  and  he  therefore  assumes  210  days,  or  seven  calendar 
months,  as  the  mmimum  period  of  uterine  life  at  which  a  child  should  be  bom 
in  order  to  be  reared,  or  to  have  the  power  of  living  to  manhood.  With  these 
data  the  following,  among  other  cases,  are  cited  to  show  the  great  probability 
of  superfcetation  occurring  in  married  life.  The  Hon.  Arthur  Cole  Hamilton, 
second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Mountflorence,  married  in  1780,  Letitia,  daughter 
of  Claudius  Hamilton,  and  had  a  son,  bom  on  the  7th  July  1781,  who  lived 
to  matm-ity,  and  a  daughter,  Letitia,  bom  on  the  5th  January  1782,  who  lived 
and  married  Major  Stafford.  Between  the  two  deliveries  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  only  182  days ;  but,  assuming  that  there  was  no  prolific  intercourse 
until  fourteen  days  after  the  first  delivery,  the  time  lot  xSie  ^<^^\».xXorcL  ^1  ""^^ 
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aecond  child  whicli  reached  maturity,  is  reduced  to  1()8  days.    This  case  does 
not  necessarily  prove  that  the  second  child  was  conceived  before  the  first  was 
bom ;  for,  as  in  the  Kinghom  case,  the  child  may  have  reached  an  exceptional 
state  of  maturity  at  an  early  period.     The  &ct8,  however,  being  indisputable^ 
clearly  show  that  the  all^ation  of  imchastity  made  in  the  Kinghom  case 
{post,  p.  252),  because  a  child  bom  on  the  174th  day  siu^ved  its  birth  for  seven 
months,  was  wholly  unfoimded.     Assuming — what  is  improbable — that  the 
second  impregnation  took  place  immediately  after  the  first  deliver}',  the  whole 
period  is  less  by  twenty-eight  days  than  that  which  Dr.  W.  Hunter  lias  as- 
signed as  necessary  in  order  that  a  child  should  live  and  \ye  reared. 
.    But  Dr.  Hunter's  period,  compared  with  the  results  of  mixlem  experience, 
is  placed  too  high.     Dr.  Bonnar  has  drawn  up,  from  authentic  sources,  a 
table  of  eleven  cases  of  children  bom  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  (180 
days),  who  siu^ived  from  eight  days  to  fifteen  years.     Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that,  under  fevourable  circumstances,  when  a  child  is  well  developed 
and  healthy,  a  period  of  180  days  is  the  earliest  at  which  it  may  l>e  bom  and 
reared.    But  other  facts  show  that  even  a  shorter  period  will  suffice.    1.  Wil- 
liam, first  Baron  Auckland,  married  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  Bart.,  and  sister  of  Gilbert,  first  Earl  of  Minto,  by  whom  he  had  four- 
teen children :  amongst  whom  the  fourth  was  the  Hon.  Caroline,  bom  on  the 
29th  July,  1781.  who  lived  sixty  years,  and  the  fifth  the  Hon.  William  Fre- 
derick Elliot,  who  Avas  bom  on  the  19th  January,  1782,  and  survived  twenty- 
eight  years.     The  interval  between  the  two  deliveries  was  174  days,  and,  al- 
lowing that  fruitful  intercourse  took  place  a  week  after  the  first  delivery,  this 
would  leave  167  days  for  the  birth  of  a  child  showing  its  jx)wer8  of  life  by 
reaching  the  age  of  28  years.    This  is  thirteen  days  less  than  the  period  fixed 
by  experience  for  the  rearing,  and  forty-three  days  less  than  the  period  as- 
signed by  Dr.  Hunter  for  the  gestation,  of  a  child  which  could  be  born  with 
sufficient  strength  to  attain  manhood.     2.  Lord  Cecil  James  Gordon,  brother 
to  the  late  Marquis  of  Huntly,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Maurice  Crosby 
Moore,  Esq.,  of  County  Tipperary,  Ireland ;  and  had  a  child,  Evelyn,  l)om 
on  the  19th   September,  1849,  and  a  son,  Cecil  Crosby,  born  on  the  24th 
January,  1850,  both  of  whom  are  now  living  (18G5).     These  dates  leave  an 
interval  between  the  two  deliveries  of  only  127  days ;  and  deducting  a  week, 
the  gestation  of  the  second  child,  which  has  reached  the  age  of  15  years,  would 
be  only  120  days,  or  four  calendar  months. 

As  there  is  no  record  of  the  weight  and  appearance  of  the  second  children 
when  bom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  to  show  that  they  were  immature, 
one  of  two  conclusions  must  be  drawn — either  (as  in  the  last  case)  that  a 
child  of  four  months  may  be  reared,  or  that  a  second  conception  took  place 
in  each  instance  during  the  gestation  of  tiie  first  child.  Assiuning  the  correct- 
ness of  the  dates,  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Bonnar  that  they  f  lu-nish  much  more 
trustworthy  evidence  of  tlie  probable  existence  of  superfoetation  (supercon- 
ception)  than  any  of  the  cases  hitherto  adduced,  in  Avhich  a  judgment  has  been 
based  on  the  appearance  of  the  children  when  born,  or  on  the  incorrect  modes 
of  calculation  commonly  adopted  by  women.  The  previous  birtlis  are  suf- 
ficient to  limit  the  period  of  conception  far  more  accurately  than  the  feelings 
of  the  mother  (op.  cit.  p.  18.) 

It  has  been  usually  considered  that  after  the  second  or  third  month  the  ca- 
vity of  the  uterus  is  so  sealeil  up  in  the  development  of  the  embr)'o  as  a  result 
of  impregnation,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  fruitful  intercourse  can  take 
place.  In  the  two  cases  above-mentioned,  however,  viable  cliildren  were  bom 
at  five-and-a-half  and  four  months  respectively  after  the  first  deUver}\  On 
the  theory  of  superconception  the  uterine  organs  must  have  been  susceptible 
of  a  second  impregnation  up  to  the  fourth  month  of  gestation.     But  if  the 
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<»hildren  were  not  botn  mature,  the  power  of  re-impregnation  must  have  ex*- 
isted  for  one  or  two  months  longer  than  the  period  usiially  assigned,  i.e,  up 
to  the  fifth  and  sLxth  months  of  a  pregnancy  already  existing.  These  researches 
may  help  to  explain  some  legal  difficulties  which  have  occurred  in  reference 
to  gestation.     They  furnish  a  curious  comment  upon  the  suggestion  made  by 
some  medical  jurists,  that  superfoetation  involves  the  conjugal  fidelity  of  a 
"wife,  <Src.  (p.  225),  for  in  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Bonnar  no  suspicion  of 
ill^itimacy  could  be  for  a  moment  entertained,  simply  on  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  the  interval  between  the  two  deliveries  of  the  same  married  woman. 
Monstrosity  and  Superfoetation. — An  extraordinary  case  of  monstrosity,  in- 
volving the  questions  of  superfoetation  and  paternity,  is  stated  to  have  occurred 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.     A  Fellah  woman  was  delivered  of  a  dicephalous 
(two-headed)  monster  at  apparently  about  the  eighth  month  of  uterine  life,  of 
^hich  one  head  was  white,  and  the  otlier  black,  possessing  in  other  respects 
the  negro  conformation,  and  this  head  was  fully  developed.    The  monster  was 
.born  dead,  and  the  motlier  died  soon  after  her  delivery.     The  cliange  in  the 
colour  of  the  skin  commenced  at  the  neclc  of  the  black  head,  and  was  foimd 
b}*^  M.  Prus,  a  physician  at  the  port  of  Alexandria,  to  be  due  to  the  existence 
of  a  colouring-matter  similar  to  that  found  in  the  skin  of  the  negro  race.    The 
husband  of  the  woman  was  a  Fellah,  whose  skin  was  of  a  brownish  coloiu:. 
There  were  negro  labourers  in  the  port,  but  it  could  not  be  ascertained  whether 
the  woman  had  had  intercourse  with  any  of  them.    It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  say  whether  this  was  or  was  not  a  case  of  impregnation  about  the  same 
time  by  two  men  of  different  races.     Admitting  that  this  occurred,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  tlie  black  colour  sliould  have  been  confined  to  the 
heatl  only.     (See  '  L'Union  Medicale,'  5  AoQt,  1848.) 
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Another  medico-legal  case,  in  relation  to  legitimacy,  occiu*s  when  a  woman 
feigns  delivery,  and  represents  the  child  of  another  person  to  be  her  offspring. 
She  may  substitute  the  living  child  of  another  woman  for  a  dead  child  of 
which  she  herself  has  been  delivered,  or  for  a  mole  which  may  have  passed 
from  her.     So,  again,  a  male  may  be  substituted  for  a  female  child,  and  vice 
versa.    The  practising  of  a  fraud  of  this  nature  may  seriously  affect  the  rights 
of  inheritance  of  parties;  but  it  cannot  be  accomplished  without  gi-eat  dex- 
terity and  cunning,  or  without  the  co-operation  of  several  accomplices.    Frauds 
of  this  kind  have,  in  general,  been  committed  by  the  aid  of  a  low  class  of 
jnidwives.     One  instance  occurred  at  Chelsea,  in  July  1842,  where  the  fraud 
was  brought  to  light  by  the  death  of  the  supposititious  child.    The  calling  in 
of  a  professional  man  would  infallibly  lead  to  discovery,  when  the  question 
was  simply  whether  delivery  had  or  had  not  taken  place ;  but  if  it  is  alleged 
that  one  living  child  has  been  substituted  for  another,  the  proof  of  this  can 
depend  on  medical  evidence  only  when  the  age  of  the  supposititious  child 
does  not  happen  to  correspond  to  the  date  of  the  pretended  deliver}'.     (See 
*  Ann.  d'llyg.*  1829,  2,  227.)    The  legitimacy  of  the  claimant  of  the  Douglas 
Peerage  was  disputed  on  this  groimd,  but  apparently  without  foundation.  (See 
post,  Pateiixitv.)    a  remarkable  instance  of  this  description  will  be  found  in 
Henke's  *  Zeitschrif  t  der  S.  A.'  1845, 2, 172) ;  and  a  trial  took  place  some  y^trs 
since  in  England,  involving  the  alleged  substitution  of  a  child,  but  requiring 
no  medical  evidence  for  its  elucidation.     (Dai/  v.  Daf/,  Leicester  Lent  Ass. 
1845.)     In  another  case,  elsewhere  noticed  {ante,  p.  177),  it  was  proved  that 
&  woman  had  substituted  a  doll  for  the  dead  body  of  a  child  of  which  she 
pretended  she  had  been  delivered.     In  a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chevers,  one 
JIussamat  Janoo,  a  midwife  of  Hissar,  being  employed  to  attend  a  yccyoasco.  va. 
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her  confinement,  persuaded  her  that  the  child  of  which  she  bad  been  deli* 
vered  was  a  monster  with  two  heads,  not  fit  to  be  looked  at;  she  after- 
wards said  that  it  was  dead,  and  she  would  take  it  away  and  bury  it.  She 
accordingly  went  away.  Next  morning,  the  midwife's  services  being  required, 
she  was  sent  for.  She  excused  herself  from  going  imder  the  pretence  that 
she  (the  midwife)  had  just  been  delivered  of  a  child.  This  improbable  story 
excited  suspicion,  and  the  police  were  called  in :  she  declared  that  the  child 
was  her  own.  This  she  also  maintained  at  the  trial.  It  appeared,  however, 
from  the  evidence  of  midwives  who  examined  her  shortly  after  the  discovery 
of  the  child  in  her  house,  and  also  from  the  deposition  of  the  civil- surgeon,  that 
she  exhibited  no  signs  of  recent  delivery.  Several  of  the  neighboiu^,  who 
were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her,  deposed  that  she  had  not  exhibited 
any  outward  signs  of  pregnancy.  She  did  not  attempt  to  prove  how  she  had 
disposed  of  the  body  of  the  child  which  she  alleged  had  died  inmiediately 
after  its  birth.  This  was  proved  to  be  a  false  statement :  she  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  child  of  which  the  woman  whom  she  attended  had  been  delivered, 
representing  it  as  her  own.  She  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  seven  years.  (*  Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  j).  512,  from  the  '  Nizam ut 
Adawlut  Reports,'  2Gth  April,  1853.) 

The  manner  in  which  an  imposition  of  this  kind  may  be  carried  out  is  well 
shown  by  a  case  which  occiured  in  France.  The  woman  was  in  this  instance 
married.  She  was  deaf-and-dumb,  and  it  appeared  that  her  husband  was  in 
collusion  with  her.  It  was  not  in  her  power  to  make  any  disposition  of  some 
property  to  which  the  children  of  her  marriage  would  be  entitled,  and  by  the 
advice  of  her  husband  she  simulated  pregnancy,  in  order  to  deprive  the  heir- 
at-law  of  the  property  to  which,  if  she  died  childless,  he  would  be  entitled  at 
her  death.  The  facts,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  were  as  follows : — 
The  woman  was  42  years  of  age,  and  although  she  had  been  married  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  had  borne  no  children.  On  this  occasion,  admitting 
her  statement  to  be  true,  she  was  delivered  without  any  medical  assistance. 
All  her  acquaintances  and  friends  were  ready  to  depose  that  for  six  months 
she  had  presented  the  usual  progressive  appearance  of  real  pregnancy,  and 
that  she  had  manifested  the  usual  indisposition  attending  this  state,  including 
occasional  faintings  at  the  parish  church,  &c. !  For  the  heir-at-law  it  was 
contended  that  she  had  substituted,  in  her  false  accouchement,  the  child  of  a 
person  named  Pet/rins,  bom  only  a  f cav  days  before  the  date  of  her  pretended 
confinement,  and  that  she  had  made  a  false  declaration  of  the  birth.  A  mid- 
wife was  ready  to  depose  that  the  deaf-and-dumb  woman  had  never  been  a 
mother.  The  decision  in  this  singular  case  is  not  stated.  (*  Ann  d'llyg.'  1 847, 
1,  403.)  It  is  obvious  that  it  can  only  be  by  the  coincidence  of  simultaneous 
delivery  of  another  woman  whose  pregnancy  is  unsuspected,  that  a  trick  of 
this  kind  can  be  successfully  practised.  In  all  cases  there  must  be  a  feigning 
of  recent  delivery,  which  a  medical  man  of  moderate  acumen  would  be  able 
to  detect. 

Cases  involving  a  question  of  substitution  of  children  are  not  \ery  common. 
One  of  these  {Ilutchinsy,  Hutchins)  was  heard  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Coiut 
in  May  1851 ;  and  in  this  the  amount  of  ingenuity  required  to  i)erpetrate  the 
fraud  was  only  equalled  by  the  skill  with  Avhich  the  focts  were  exposed,  and 
justice  ultimately  done  to  the  rightful  claimant.  Other  cases  have  come 
liefore  the  Coiuls  within  a  recent  period.  In  Reg,  v.  Skepelhome  and  Wife 
(C.  C.  C.  February  1870),  the  prisoners  were  charged  with  conspiring  to  de- 
ceive a  man  named  Ironside,  by  falsely  representing  that  his  'wife  had  given 
birth  to  a  female  child.  Mrs.  Ironside,  the  wife,  was  in  collusion  with  the  ac- 
cused. She  had  been  married  about  nine  months,  and  had  given  her  husband 
the  impression  that  she  was  pregnant.     In  conjunction  with  the  prisoners,  she 
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procured  the  child  of  another  woman,  who  came  forward  as  a  witness  at  the 
trial.  A  woman  acting  as  nurse  was  also  examined,  and  stated  that  she  had 
procured  a  *  sheep's  pluck,'  which  was  subsequently  treated  like  the  after- 
birth on  the  night  of  the  pretended  delivery  !  The  facts  were  so  patent  that 
medical  evidence  was  not  necessary  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Ironside  had  not 
been  delivered  of  a  child. .  A  medical  man  may  learn  from  this  case  that  the 
marks  of  blood  about  the  slieets  or  in  the  room,  and  the  alleged  burning 
of  the  after-birth,  may  in  these  cases  admit  of  an  entirely  different  explana- 
tion !  The  prisoners  were  convicted.  In  charging  the  jury,  Byles,  J.,  made 
the  following  remarks  : — *  To  introduce  a  supposititious  child  into  a  family 
was  an  act  that  might  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences,  and  to 
conspire  to  do  so  was  undoubtedly  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Let  them 
supjx^se  a  case — that  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  for  example.  A  duchess  was  sup- 
posed to  be  confined,  her  husband  being  away ;  a  supposititious  male  chfld 
was  introduced  to  him  on  his  return ;  the  duke,  in  course  of  time,  died,  and 
the  child,  on  attaining  manhood,  was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords.  But  sup- 
pose it  afterwards  turned  out  that  he  was  a  bastard  and  the  child  of  somebody 
else,  and  that  the  real  heir  to  the  estate,  worth,  it  might  be,  100,000/.  a  year  and 
a  peerage,  was  a  brother  of  the  deceased  nobleman.  Meanwhile  the  suppo- 
sititious son  had  been  ennobled.  What  was  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  ?  Let 
them  take  another  instance  in  ordinary  life.  A  child  was  put  in  the  place  of 
a  real  child,  or  of  no  child  at  all.  The  heir  to  real  property  in  such  a  case 
would  be  defrauded,  and  if  there  were  no  such  property  the  supposititious 
child  would  take  his  distributive  share  of  the  personal  estate.  Again,  the  re- 
gister of  births  was  falsified  in  such  cases.  In  this  instance  the  most  guilty 
party  was  Mrs.  Ironside,  for  she  had  procured  a  false  entry  to  be  made  of  the 
birth  of  a  child,  and  by  law  that  register  proved  itself.  The  jury  would, 
therefore,  see  that  a  case  of  this  natiure  was  very  serious  indeed.  But,  in  one 
view,  it  was  not  so  serious,  because,  as  in  this  case,  the  party  principally  im- 
jilicated,  Mrs.  Ironside,  did  not  appear  to  have  had  any  other  wish  than  to  oblige 
her  husband  in  the  pleasant  belief  that  he  was  the  father  of  that  child.  So 
that  the  motives  of  the  parties  here,  and  the  general  complexion  of  the  case, 
were  not  so  serious  as  those  which  he  had  supposed.' 

A  somewhat  sttnilar  case  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Dec. 
1870  {Reg.  v.  Mary  Hall),  The  prisoner  had  here  conspired  with  a  woman  to 
make  it  appear  that  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child.  The  niu-se  hired  for  the 
occasion  was  not  allowed  to  be  present  diu-ing  the  alleged  delivery,  the  prisoner 
acting  as  midwife.  Wlien  the  nurse  was  called  into  the  room,  she  was  shown  by 
the  j)risoner  the  usual  marks  of  a  recent  delivery,  and  on  proceeding  to  wash  the 
child,  she  found  that  it  had  already  been  washed,  and  was  not  a  newly-born 
imwashed  child.  It  was  then  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  on  the  day  of  the 
pretended  delivery  procured  the  child  of  another  woman  who  had  been  attended 
by  a  medical  man,  and  who  gave  confirmatory  evidence  on  this  point.  Dr. 
Farre  said  that  he  attended  the  woman  after  the  alleged  birth,  and  from  what 
he  saw  he  was  sure  that  she  had  never  given  birth  to  a  child.  He  then  changed 
her  and  the  ])risoner  with  fraud.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  In  this  case  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  prisoner  had  cunningly  waited  until  she  could  pro- 
cure a  new-bom  infant,  and  had  then  fixed  the  false  delivery  for  the  same  day. 

These,  it  will  be  seen,  were  vidgar  attempts  at  fraud,  easily  detected  and 
exposed  when  medical  men  are  called  in,  or  when  all  the  parties  concerned 
are  not  in  collusion. 

A  more  daring  attempt  of  this  kind  came  before  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1870,  in  reference  to  a  claim  for  the  earldom  of  Wicklow  {The  Wicklow 
Peerage  case,  Committee  for  Privileges,  April  1, 1870).  The  title  and  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow  passed  at  his  death  to  his  brothei'ft  \«KVXft%    TV^fe^r^ 
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in  succession  was  George  Howard,  who,  after  a  career  of  dissipation,  had  died 
in  October  1864.  He  had  been  married  in  February  1863  to  Ellen  Kicliard- 
non,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman^s  coachman.  In  de&ult  of  issue  the  estates 
devolved  on  his  brother  Charles,  the  second  in  succession.  Ellen  Howard  (late 
fiichardson)  produced  a  male  child  who,  she  all^|;ed,  was  born  on  the  16th 
May,  1864,  and  who,  if  such  were  the  case,  would  be  the  son  of  her  husband 
George  Howard  and  the  rightful  Earl.  Mrs.  Howard  was  at  that  time  in 
lodgings,  and  the  lodging-house  keepers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloor,  and  a  sister 
of  the  latter,  one  Rosa  Day,  were  the  principal  witnesses  in  favoiu*  of  the 
<slaimant.  Mrs.  Howard  was,  or  profened  to  be,  taken  suddenly  ill  at  the 
date  mentioned.  Mr.  Bloor  went  for  a  doctor,  who  was  not  at  home,  and 
on  returning  he  was  told  that  Mrs.  Howard  had  been  confined,  and  he  saw 
an  in&nt  in  Kosa  Day^s  arms.  This  was  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  the 
child's  parentage.  The  Lord  Chancellor  observed  that  the  evidence  Avas  given 
by  the  witnesses  with  a  firmness  of  demeanour  and  an  absence  of  hesitation 
which  would  have  commanded  credence,  imless  it  had  been  contradicted  by 
all  the  surroimding  circumstances. 

No  medical  man  and  no  nurse  attended  Mrs.  Howard,  although  it  was  her 
first  confinement,  and  the  infant  would  have  l^een  a  seven  months*  child.  It 
vras  never  registered,  and  never  baptized.  There  was  further  strong  evidence 
that  she  had  not  borne  a  child,  and  that  the  child  which  she  had  produced  as 
her  own  was  obtained  by  her  in  August  1864  from  a  girl  who  had  been  recently 
delivered  in  the  Liverpool  workhouse.  Mrs.  HoAvard  was  clearly  identified  as 
the  person  who  had  taken  away  a  child  from  the  workhouse  at  this  time.  Her 
story  was  thus  proved  to  be  &lse.  The  House  of  Lords  decided  against  the 
claim,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  witnesses  had  l>een  guilty  of  perjury. 

Fraud  may  be  fairly  suspected  in  cases  of  this  kind,  wlien  a  woman  has  not 
been  attended  by  a  medical  man,  and  when  there  is,  as  there  ah^'nys  must  be,  an 
unexplained  mystery  about  the  siurounding  circumstances.  A  medical  man 
of  character  may  be  called  in  some  time  after  an  allied  delivery,  to  attend  a 
woman,  and  unless  he  is  well  upon  his  guard,  his  name  and  reputation  may  l:e 
used  as  a  shield  to  cover  a  gross  imposture.  In  tliis  case  he  should  take  nothing 
for  granted ;  but  should  firmly  insist  upon  having  a  knowledge  of  all  the  &cts, 
and  see  all  the  parties  allied  to  have  been  present  at  the  delivery.  He  must  not 
trust  to  the  appearances  of  blood  in  the  room,  or  the  appearances  of  a  burnt 
placenta,  for  these  conditions  may  be  easily  imitated  by  an  artf id  midwife. 

The  case  of  Gedney  v.  Smith  (Rolls  Court,  November  1864)  is  in  this  re- 
spect highly  instructive.  The  fraud  was  nearly  successful,  and  but  for  the 
dying  declaration  of  the  woman,  would  probably  have  wholly  escaped  detec- 
tion and  exposure.  The  plaintiff  claimed  to  be  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gedney,  and  to  be  entitled  to  property  under  a  marriage-settlement.  Mr. 
and  !Mr8.  Gedney  were  married  in  May  1851 :  from  that  time  to  1854  there 
was  no  issue,  although  it  was  stated  there  had  been  several  miscarriages.  Mrs. 
Gedney,  ailing  tliat  she  was  pregnant  in  1853,  came  to  London  and  took 
lodgings  in  the  early  part  of  1854.  On  the  lOtli  of  February  in  that  year, 
she  was  apparently  seized  with  the  pains  of  lalwur,  and  sent  ior  a  man,  call- 
ing himself  Dr.  Goss,  who,  it  was  stated,  delivered  her  of  a  female  child — th« 
plaintiff  in  this  case.  Mr.  Gedney  then  came  up  to  London,  dismissed  Dr.  Goss, 
with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  and  consulted  Dr.  Farre.  The  substance  of  this 
gentleman's  evidence  at  the  trial  was  tliat  he  was  called  in,  as  a  i)erfect  stranger, 
to  attend  Mrs.  Gedney  in  her  confinement  on  the  Tuesday,  the  lady  having 
been  confined  on  the  Friday  j^reviously ;  that  he  attended  her  from  the  14th 
of  February  to  the  7th  of  March ;  that  it  was  an  ordinary  case  of  confine- 
ment— there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  mother  or  child ;  that  the  child 
looked  ihree  or  f oiu*  days  old  when  he  first  saw  it ;  that  he  had  no  doubt  he 
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pursued  the  same  mode  of  attending  to  the  case  as  was  resorted  to  in  other 
similar  cases,  such  as  putting  his  hand  on  the  uterus,  abdomen,  &c. ;  that  it 
was  not  possible  the  lady  could  not  have  been  confined  at  all,  &c.     The  evi- 
dence of  the  reputed  father,  Mr.  Gedney,  was  that  his  wife,  according  to  her 
own  statement,  was  pregnant  in  1853,  and  in  February  1854,  she  came  to  Lon- 
don, not  to  be  confined,  but  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  medical  advice.    He 
registered  the  child,  and  treated  it  as  his  own  up  to  the  time  of  his  wife's 
death  in  March  1857,  and  it  was  not  until  then  that  he  had  any  doubt  that 
the  plaintiff  was  his  child.     On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  was  alleged  that 
Mrs.  Getlney  had  not  been  delivered  of  a  child.     Dr.  Porter,  her  physician, 
who  e^jamined  her  body  after  death,  deposed  to  this  effect ;  and  another  phy- 
sician, who  attended  her  for  the  venereal  disease  in  September  1853,  stated 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  she  was  at  that  time  pr^nant.     Three  of  the 
female  servants  of  the  family,  who  were  much  about  her,  and  saw  her  un- 
dressed, dei)osed  that  when  she  left  for  London,  in  February  1854,  there  was  no 
appearance  of  her  being  pregnant.     This  was  confirmed  by  the  lodging-house 
keeper  and  other  persons  who  had  full  oj^portimities  of  judging  of  her  condition. 
It  was  further  proved  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goss  (the  latter  with  a  bundle 
imder  her  cloak)  called  at  the  house  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Mrs. 
Gedney  was  said  to  have  been  confined,  and  that  they  were  alone  in  the  room 
for  some  hours  with  Mrs.  Gedney.     During  this  time  (from  4  to  11  p.m.)  no 
nurse  was  procured,  no  noise  of  a  child  was  heard  ;  but  various  articles  were 
asked  for,  and  on  the  landlady  entering  the  room  in  the  evening,  she  was  shown 
a  baby,  but  i%  had  no  redness  of  skin  about  it  like  new-bom  children.     She 
also  saw  some  marks  of  blood,  &c.,  about  the  fireplace,  and  Dr.  Gross  told  her 
that  he  had  burnt  the  after-birth.     It  was  further  shown  that  on  the  4th  of 
Februiiry,  as  Mrs.  Gedney  was  alleged  to  have  been  confined  on  the  10th,  a 
poor  woman  named  Lydia  Fletcher  was  delivered  of  a  female  child  at  the  York- 
road  Lying-in  Asylum ;  and  that  on  the  Tuesday  previously  to  the  10th  of 
February  (which  was  on  Friday)  a  gentleman  and  lady — afterwards  identified 
as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Goss — had  called  at  the  hospital,  and  induced  Lydia  Fletcher 
to  consent  to  give  her  child  to  them,  in  order  that  it  might  be  adopted  by 
a  lady,  who  would  bring  it  up  as  her  own. 

The  child  of  Fletcher  was  proved  to  have  been  remarkably  fair,  Avith  blue 
eyes,  and  this  corresponded  to  the  description  of  the  child  brought  to  the 
lodgings  on  the  10th  of  February.  There  was  a  total  absence  of  parental  like- 
ness, as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedney  were  dark.  To  support  further  the  defendant's 
case,  a  clergyman  was  called,  who  swore  that  Mrs.  Gedney  voluntarily  confided 
to  him  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  supi)08ititious  child,  which  she  had  adopted,  in 
order  to  recover  the  affections  of  her  husband,  by  appearing  to  have  become 
a  mother.  This  statement  was  borne  out  by  a  lady's  maid  of  Mrs.  Gedney,  who 
swore  that  her  mistress  had  confided  to  her  the  whole  secret  of  the  deception 
put  upon  her  husband  and  family :  the  testimony  of  the  two  differing  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  to  the  former  Mrs.  Gedney  was  alleged  to  have  stated  she  had 
been  confined  of  a  stillborn  child,  and  to  the  latter  that  she  had  never  been 
<:onfined  at  all.  Mrs.  Gedney  had  subsequently,  it  was  alleged,  made  to  her 
father,  on  her  deathbed,  a  confession  of  the  whole  deception ;  and  this  was  the 
statement  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gedney  on  the  day  of  his  wife's 
funeral,  and  first  raised  in  his  mind  a  doubt  whether  the  plaintiff  was  his  own 
child.  The  jury  retiu*ned  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  thus  denying  the  fact 
of  the  plaintiff  being  the  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gedney. 

The  remarkable  part  of  this  case  is,  that  the  fraud  had  nearly  succeeded.  It 
had  been  ])erpetrated  ten  years  before  the  trial,  and  did  not  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  husband  until  after  his  wife's  death.  Was  this  woman  delivered 
of  a  child  at  all  ?     According  to  Dr.  Porter,  who  exaxximed  Viet  XicA"^  «&^Kt 
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death,  she  had  never  borne  a  child.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  not 
given,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  found  the  uterine  organs  in  the  virgin 
state.  The  medical  gentleman  who  was  called  in  to  attend  her  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Dr.  Gross,  stated  that  he  saw  her  every  day  for  the  first  week,  every 
alternate  day  for  the  second  week,  and  during  the  third  week  rather  oftener* 
His  opinion  was  that  she  had  certainly  been  delivered  of  a  child.  The  con- 
flicting evidence  on  a  simple  matter-of-&ct  in  this  case  points  to  the  necessity^ 
on  the  part  of  a  practitioner,  of  making  accurate  notes  of  obstetric  cases  which 
come  before  him  in  a  mysterious  manner.  These  notes  should  include,  not 
only  the  medical  ^ts,  but  the  reasons  upon  which  the  opinions  are  based. 

AGE.      MINORITT  AND   MAJORITY. 

The  word  minor  is  synonymous  with  that  of  infant,  and  is  applied  in  law 
to  anyone  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  The  age  of  a  person  may 
render  him  incompetent  to  the  performance  of  civil  duties.  Minors  are  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  act  as  witnesses  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  rapes 
committed  upon  children  it  is  especially  important  to  notice  whether  the  pro- 
secutrix is  or  is  not  competent  to  give  evidence.  The  law  has  fixed  no  age  for 
testimonial  competency,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  the  question  being  referred 
to  a  medical  practitioner.  The  child  is  always  orally  examined  by  the  Court, 
and  it  is  soon  rendered  apparent  by  the  answers  whether  the  witness  possesses 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath.  If  not,  his  or 
her  testimony  is  not  received,  or,  in  a  case  of  rape,  the  trial  is  postponed,  and 
the  child  is  placed  imder  instruction,  to  appear  again  at  the  following  sessions 
or  assizes.  The  competency  of  a  child  as  a  witness,  therefore,  does  not  depend 
on  age,  but  upon  its  degree  of  understanding.  The  law  on  this  subject  was 
thus  clearly  expressed  in  a  judgment  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Erie.  When  a  child 
is  uader  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  law  presmnes  him  to  be  incapable  of  com- 
mitting a  crime ;  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  is  presumed  to  be  responsible 
for  his  actions  as  entirely  as  if  he  were  forty ;  but  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen,  no  presumption  of  law  arises  at  all ;  and  that  which  is  termed 
a  malicious  intent — a  guilty  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  wrong — must  be 
proved  by  the  evidence,  and  cannot  be  presumed  by  the  mere  commission  of 
the  act.  In  this  case  the  boy  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  Avas  indicted  for  setting 
fire  to  a  hayrick.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  malicious  intention,  and  the 
jury  acquitted  the  prisoner,  considering  that  at  the  time  he  fired  the  rick,  he 
had  no  guilty  knowledge  that  he  was  committing  a  crime.  If,  however,  any 
fects  should  show  that  there  was  a  guilty  knowledge,  then  children  even  imder 
ten  years  may  be  found  guilty,  on  the  principle  of  malitia  supplet  cetatem : 
but  the  yoimger  the  child,  the  stronger  the  evidence  which  would  be  required 
for  conviction.  In  these  cases  age  is  proved,  not  by  a  medical  examination  of 
the  teeth,  but  by  the  production  of  legal  documents,  or  the  oral  testimony  of 
relatives.  In  respect  to  criminal  responsibility  as  afiected  by  age,  it  was  held 
by  Keating,  J.,  in  one  case  {Beg,  v.  Cowlet/,  18G0),  in  which  the  prisoner, 
a  boy  aged  eight  years,  was  charged  with  felony,  that  up  to  seven  years  of 
age  the  law  presumed  that  a  child  could  not  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  crime ;  and  evidence  was  not  admissible  to  prove  that  he 
possessed  that  capacity.  But  after  the  age  of  seven,  and  up  to  f oiu*teen  years, 
though  the  law  presumed  a  child  to  be  primd  facie  incapable  of  crime,  this 
presumption  might  be  rebutted  by  evidence  which  showed  that  he  had  what 
was  called  a  mischievous  discretion.  In  the  present  case  there  was  no  evidence 
of  that  sort,  and  therefore  his  lordship  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the  pri- 
soner. In  another  case,  tried  before  the  same  learned  judge  in  May  18G3 
{Whitbt/  V.  Hodgson),  an  action  for  trespass  and  false  imprisonment  was 
broii^ht  against  a  man  for  giving  into   custody,  on  a  charge  of  stealing,  a 
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"boy  under  six  years  of  age.  It  appeared  that  the  child  had  stolen  some  wood; 
but  it  was  held  that  at  this  age,  and  under  seven  years,  a  child  was  dolt  in- 
capax, — hence  that  the  defendant  was  not  justified  in  giving  the  boy  into  cus- 
tody. The  jury  returned  a  verdict  with  damages  against  the  defendant.  A 
case  involving  a  similar  question  came  before  the  same  learned  judge  at  the 
Bedford  Summer  Assizes  1872,  in  reference  to  a  charge  of  n[ian8laughter 
(Beg,  V.  Burrows),  William  Bmrows  was  cliarged  with  the  manslaughter  of 
Prederick  Hopkins.  The  prisoner  was  about  eight  years  old,  and  in  May  last 
both  he  and  the  deceased,  a  little  boy  of  about  the  same  age,  were  running 
about  together,  and  each  had  a  stone  in  his  hand. '  They  threw  at  each  other, 
and  the  prisoner's  stone  struck  the  deceased.  Erysipelas  set  in,  and  the  little 
boy  died.  The  medical  evidence  showed  that  death  was  caused  by  erysipelas 
brought  on  by  the  blow ;  that  the  deceased  was  a  weakly  child,  predisposed  to 
the  complaint  of  which  he  died,  and  that  the  blow  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  cause  death  in  a  healthy  subject.  Keating,  J.,  told  the  jury  that,  the 
prisoner's  age  not  appearing  upon  the  calendar,  the  case  had  been  allowed  by 
him  to  go  before  the  Grand  Jury  without  the  direction  to  throw  out  the  bill 
which  would  otherwise  have  accompanied  it.  A  true  bill  having  been  foimd, 
it  was  now  their  duty  to  deal  with  it.  For  their  guidance  in  doing  so,  his  lord- 
ship told  them  that  the  law  declared  children  imder  the  age  of  seven  years  to  . 
be  incapable  of  the  intent  necessary  to  support  a  charge  of  felony.  Between 
the  ages  of  seven  years  and  fourteen  years  the  law  presumed  the  absence  of 
that  intent,  but  allowed  the  facts  to  be  laid  before  a  jury  that  they  might  judge 
whether  there  were  circumstances  showing  that,  in  spite  of  tender  years,  such 
an  intent  in  fact  existed.  Applying  this  principle  to  the  present  charge  of 
causing  death  by  an  unlawful  act,  the  question  would  be,  did  they  consider 
the  prisoner  capable  of  knowing  that  what  he  did  was  an  imla\\^ul  act  ?  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted. 

According  to  the  principles  of  our  law,  a  male  at  fourteen  is  considered  to 
be  at  years  of  discretion,  and  becomes  then  responsible  for  his  actions ;  at 
twenty-one  he  attains  majority,  and  is  at  his  own  disposal,  and  may  alienate 
his  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  by  deed  or  will.  It  is  only  when  this  age  has 
been  attained  that  an  individual  can  be  sworn  to  serve  on  a  jury.  The  period 
at  which  a  male  is  considered  to  have  attained  full  age  varies  in  different 
countries :  thus,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  it  was  formerly  fixed  at  eighteen 
years;  in  Holland  at  twenty-five;  but  generally  throughout  the  States  of 
Europe  the  law  prescribes  twenty-one  years,  the  same  as  the  conunon-law  of 
England. 

A  child  under  fourteen  indicted  for  murder  or  arson  must  be  proved  to  be 
conscious  of  the  nature  and  criminality  of  the  act.  In  the  case  of  Eeg,  v. 
Vamplcw  (Lincoln  Summer  Assizes,  1862),  in  which  I  was  required  to  give 
evidence,  a  girl  imder  fourteen  years  of  age  was  convicted  of  destroying  the 
life  of  a  child  by  strychnia.  It  was  sho^vn  that  she  was  competent  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  act.  Under  fourteen  a  male  infant  is  presumed  to  be 
incapable,  on  the  ground  of  incapacity,  of  committing  a  rape  as  a  principal  in 
the  first  degree,  or  even  of  committing  an  assault  with  intent  to  perpetrate 
that  crime ;  but  if  the  boy  have  a  mischievous  discretion,  he  may  be  con- 
victed as  a  principal  in  the  second  degree.  The  patient,  if  above  fourteen, 
may  be  convicted  of  an  unnatural  crime,  although  the  agent  be  imder  four- 
teen. A  female  under  the  age  of  ten  years  is  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  con- 
senting to  sexual  intercourse.     (*  Taylor  on  Evidence,'  vol.  1,  p.  117.) 

A  person  is  completely  of  age  on  the  first  instant  of  the  day  before  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  although  forty-seven  hours  and  fifty- 
nine  minutes  short  of  the  complete  number  of  days  coimting  by  hoiu-s ;  and 
this  mode  of  calculating  age  and  time  is  applicable  to  all  \ksA  o\k^x  ^^<^\^^^x^ 
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and  after  twenty-one.     This  is  on  the  principle  that  a  part  of  a  day  is  equal 
to  the  whole  of  a  day  in  a  legal  point  of  view.     The  following  case  in  re- 
ference to  this  question  was  decided  by  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1775.     An  estate  was  bequeathed  to  a  Thomas  Sansom  so  soon  as  he 
should  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.     He  was  bom  between  the  hours  of 
five  and  six  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  August  1725,  and  died  about  eleven 
in  the  forenoon  on  the  15th  August  1746.     The  question  was  whether  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  arrived  at  full  age  to  take  the  estate.   In  the  Court  of 
Chancery  it  had  been  so  decided,  but  it  ¥ras  uiged  that  more  than  sixteen  hours 
were  wanting  to  complete  the  full  term  of  twenty-one  years.     This  plea'  was 
overruled  by  their  Lordships,  and  the  decree  confirmed,  because  the  deceased 
was  living  on  the  day  which  would  have  completed  the  period.   A  case  (Best  v» 
Hall)  was  tried  in  the  Coiurt  of  Exchequer,  Westminster,  in  June  1837.     A 
gentleman  accepted  a  bill  bearing  date  the  8th  June,  1831,  and  he  died  a  few 
months  afterwards.      His  executors  disputed  payment  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  of  age,  but  in  his  minority  at  the  time  that  he  parted  with  the  bill.    It 
appeared  that  he  was  bom  on  the  7th  June  1810,  a  feict  proved  from  his  books 
by  the  medical  practitioner  who  attended  the  mother.     Although  at  the  date 
of  the  bill  he  had  attained  his  majority,  a  witness  proved  that  he  had  receivetl 
.    the  bill  a  week  before,  and  filled  up  the  date.     The  jury  therefore  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  not  considering  the  acceptor  liable  at  the  time  of 
the  transaction.    This  case  shows  that  important  services  may  be  rendered  bv 
medical  men  keeping  books  in  which  they  make  r^ular  entries  of  cases.     A 
few  minutes  or  hours  may  thus  determine  the  attainment  of  majority,  and 
with  this  the  responsibility  of  minors  for  civil  contracts  or  the  validity  of  their 
wills.    By  1  Vict.  c.  26,  no  will  made  by  any  person  imder  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  shall  be  valid ;  and  as  the  day  of  a  person's  birth  is  included  in  the 
computation  of  his  age,  and  there  being  in  law  no  fraction  of  a  day,  a  valid 
will  may  l)e  made  at  any  time  on  the  day  before  that  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  birth.     In  regard  to  marriage,  a 
male  at  fourteen  is  considered  by  law  to  have  the  power  of  giving  or  with- 
holding his  consent.    Under  this  age  his  consent  is  not  valid,  and  the  matrimo- 
nial contract  is  not  binding  on  him.     A  female  at  seven  years  may  be  betrothed 
or  given  in  marriage ;  at  nine  (20  Henry  III.)  is  entitled  to  dower ;  at  twelve 
is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  may  consent  or  not  to  the  marriage  contract.   But 
even  under  these  circumstances  the  law  requires  the  consent  of  the  nearest 
relative  or  guardian,  imless  the  parties  have  been  previously  married  to  others. 
A  marriage  contracted  by  a  minor  has,  however,  been  held  valid,  although  the 
fether  was  at  the  time  living,  and  did  not  give  his  consent.     At  full  age,  either 
in  male  or  female — that  is  to  say,  at  twenty-one  years — the  parties  may  con- 
tract marriage  of  their  own  free  will,  without  the  consent  of  either  parent  or 
guardian. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  proof  of  age  may  be  important — 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  accused  persons  for  alleged  crimi- 
nal acts.  This  will  be  apparent  from  the  case  of  Bej,  v.  Thornhxll  (Stafford 
Lent  Assizes,  1865).  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanour  in  car- 
nally knowing  and  abusing  one  Mary  Sauibrcwk,  being  a  girl  above  the  age 
of  10  and  under  the  age  of  12  years.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  girl's 
birthday  was  on  the  5th  of  December  1852,  and  the  offence  was  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  on  the  4th  of  December  1864.  The  question  then  arose 
whether  the  girl  "was  under  the  age  of  12  years,  so  as  to  bring  the  offence 
within  the  statute.  It  was  objecte<l  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  that  as  on  the 
5th  of  December  the  girl  would  enter  on  her  thirteenth  year,  sheliad  therefore 
completed  her  twelfth  year  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  that  the  law  did  not  re- 
cognise a  fraction  of  a  day  in  such  a  case,  so  that  she  was  12  years  old  as  much 
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on  the  iirst  hour  of  that  day  as  on  the  last,  and  his  lordship  (Pigott,  B.)  so 
held.  The  indictment  contained  counts  alleging  rape  and  assault,  but,  after 
the  cross-examination  of  the  girl,  his  lordship  stopped  the  case,  and  the  pri- 
soner was  acquitted.  It  is  obvious  that  this  principle  would  equally  apply  to 
charges  of  felony  for  the  carnal  knowledge  of  children  imder  10  years  of  age, 
as  well  as  to  the  misdemeanoiur  of  taking  girls  imderthe  age  of  16  years  from 
the  custody  of  their  parents  or  stealing  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  from 
their  parents  or  guardians.     (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100.,  ss.  50,  51,  55,  56.) 


LEGITIMACY. 


CHAPTER  67. 

LEGAL    PRESUMPTION  OF  LEGITIMACY — DATE  OF  CONCEPTION  NOT   REGARDED DIF- 
FERENCE  BETWEEN     THE    ENGLISH     AND    SCOTCH    LAW CHILDREN   BORN   AFTEIT 

THE    DEATH    OF    THE  WIFE — NATURAL    PERIOD     OF  GESTATION DURATION    FROM' 

ONE    INTERCOURSE — CAUSE    OF    THE     VARIATIONS— DATE    OF   CONCEPTION — PRE- 
MATURE    BIRTHS  —  SHORT     PERIODS     OF     GESTATION  —  VIABILITY EARLIEST 

PERIOD   AT   WHICH   A   CHILD  MAY   BE   BORN   LIVING — '  FA3IA   CLAMOSA.' 

Legal  presumption  of  legitimact/ — Every  child  born  either  in  lawful  matri- 
mony, or  i^nthin  a  period  after  the  death  of  the  husband  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  duiTition  of  gestation,  is  considered  by  the  English  law  to  be  the^ 
child  of  the  husband,  imless  the  contrary  be  made  clearly  to  appear  by  medical 
or  moral  evidence,  or  by  both  combined.  It  is  only  in  reference  to  medical 
evidence  that  the  subject  of  Legitimacy  can  here  be  considered ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely Hire  to  find  a  case  of  this  kind  determined  by  medical  evidence  alone. 
There  are  generally  circumstances  which  show  that  a  child  whose  legitimacy 
is  disputed,  is  the  offspring  of  adultery,  while  the  medical  facts  may  be  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  the  claimant  is  the  child  of  the 
husband.  These  cases,  therefore,  have  been  repeatedly  decided  from  moral 
evidence  alone — the  medical  evidence  respecting  the  period  of  gestation  or 
physical  capacity  in  the  parties  leaving  the  matter  in  doubt.  The  law  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  this  country  was  to  the  effect,  that  if  a  child  was  bom 
during  marriage,  the  husband  being  within  the  four  seas  of  the  realm  {intra 
quatuor  inaria),  and  no  physical  impossibility  being  proved,  the  child  was, 
legitimate.  Access  was  presumed  unless  he  could  prove  that  he  was  *  extra 
quatuor  maria '  for  above  nine  months  previous  to  the  birth.  (*  Blackstone,' 
vol.  1,  p.  456.)  But  the  present  stat«  of  the  English  law  on  the  subject  ap- 
pears to  ])e  this.  A  child  bom  during  marriage  is  deemed  ill^timate  when, 
by  gofKl  medical  or  other  evidence,  it  is  proved  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
huslwind  to  be  the  father — whether  from  his  being  under  the  age  of  puberty, 
from  his  laboiu-ing  under  physical  incapacity  as  a  result  of  age  or  natural  in- 
firmity, or  from  the  length  of  time  which  may  have  elapsed  since  he  could 
have  had  intercourse,  whether  by  reason  of  absence  or  death.  With  proof  of 
non-access  or  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  so  important  on  these 
occasions,  a  medical  witness  is  not  in  the  least  concerned.  In  a  case  of  volun- 
tary separation  of  husband  and  wife,  which  the  law  does  not  recognise,  the 
children  bom  are  the  children  of  the  husband,  unless  non-access  can  be  clearly 
proved.  In  January  1849  a  woman  applied  to  a  magistrate  for  a  summons 
against  a  man,  to  show  cause  why  he  refused  to  contribute  towards  the  su^i^tt 
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of  a  child,  of  which  she  declared  him  to  be  the  father.  It  appeared  that  she 
had  parted  voluntarily  from  her  husband,  and  had  lived  three  years  with  the 
adulterer,  and  during  the  last  year  this  child  was  bom.  The  magistrate  de- 
clined granting  the  summons,  as  she  had  no  claim  upon  the  adulterer.  There 
was  opportunity  of  access  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  and  he  alone  was  liable 
in  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  In  a  case  before  Kindersley,  V.C, 
Atchley  v.  Sprigg  (33  '  Law  Journal,'  Chan.,  p.  345),  it  was  proved  that  hus- 
band and  wife  had  lived  together  nine  years  without  having  had  a  child,  and  tlmt 
they  then  separated  and  did  not  live  together  again.  Ten  years  after  the  sepa- 
ration, and  while  the  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  adultery  with  ano- 
ther man,  a  child  was  bom.  This  child  was  treated  by  the  paramour  as  his 
own,  was  called  by  his  surname,  and  was  brought  up  by  him.  Its  legitimacy 
was  contested,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  that,  notwithstanding  the  pos- 
sibility of  access  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  the  child  was  illegitimate.  It 
was  held  that  in  this  case  there  was  convincing  evidence  of  illegitimacy,  al- 
though access  was  possible.  Another  case  decided  by  the  same  judge  (Plowes 
V.  Bosset/y  Feb.  1862)  diows,  that  where  there  is  nothing  strongly  to  affect  the 
character  of  the  woman,  a  child  will  be  held  to  be  legitimate,  although  the 
opportunity  of  intercourse  may  have  been  of  the  slightest  possible  description. 

In  some  instances,  the  law  assumes  without  medical  evidence  that  the  off- 
spring is  illegitimate,  as  where  the  husband  and  wife  have  been  legally  divorced 
*  a  vinculo  matrimonii.^  When  children  are  born  where  the  divorce  is  *  a  mensd 
et  torOj^  they  are  presumed  to  be  ill^itimate  until  the  contrary  appears. 

There  is  a  peculiar  difference  in  relation  to  legitimacy  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  Scotland.  A  child  bom  of  parents  in  Scotland  before  marriage, 
is  rendered  legitimate  by  their  subsequent  marriage.  In  England  the  offspring 
is  illegitimate,  whether  the  parents  marry  or  not  after  its  birth  ;  and  under  the 
Poor  Law  Act  (4  &  5  Will.  IV.),  if  a  man  marry  a  single  woman  ha\'ing  a 
•child  or  children  living,  of  whom  he  is  not  the  father,  he  is  bound  to  maintain 
them  as  if  they  were  his  own,  and  bom  after  marriage.  At  the  same  time  the 
•children  are  not  Intimated  by  the  marriage.  In  the  case  of  Birtwistle  v. 
Vardtlly  decided  on  appeal  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  August  1840,  it  was  held 
that  a  child  thus  legitimated  by  the  law  of  Scotland  could  not  l^e  allowed  to 
•succeed  to  his  father  as  heir  to  real  estate  in  England.  The  Scotch  rule  ap- 
pears to  be  more  consistent  with  natural  justice  ;  since,  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish practice,  it  is  inflicting  confiscation  on  the  offspring,  for  a  fault  in  the 
parents,  which  they  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  amend.  (See  also  the  case 
•of  Dalhovsie  v.  M^Douall,  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  March  1840.) 
These  suits  are  chiefly  instituted  in  respect  to  the  right  of  succession  to  real 
•estate  or  in  claims  for  peerages ;  and  medical  evidence  is  then  frequently  re- 
quired to  clear  up  the  case. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  English  law  does 
not  regard  the  date  of  conception,  which  cannot  be  fixed,  but  the  date  of  birth, 
which  can  be  fixed.  Medical  evidence  may  relate — 1st,  to  the  actual  length 
of  the  period  of  gestation :  this  may  be  in  a  given  case  so  short  or  so  long,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  that  the  husband  could  be  the  father.  2ndly,  there  may 
be  physical  incapacity  in  the  husband  to  procreate :  he  may  be  too  old  or  too 
_young^-or  he  may  labour  imder  some  physical  defect  rendering  it  impossible 
that  he  should  be  the  father.  3rdly,  there  may  be  sterility  or  incapacity  in 
the  wife,  rendering  it  impossible  that  the  child  should  be  the  offspring  of  a 
particular  woman :  in  other  words,  the  claimant  may  be  a  supposititious 
•child.     (See  Supposititious  Children,  p.  234,  ante.) 

Children  bom  after  the  death  of  the  wife  or  husband. — It  appears  that  a 
child  bom  afler  the  death  of  the  wile,  provided  she  has  been  la>vf ully  married, 
is  Je^timate^  although  the  marriage  is  legally  dissolved  by  the  death.     This  is 
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:  a  mere  hypothetical  question.  Two  cases  have  already  been  quoted  (ante,  pp.  208 

210),  in  which  living  children  were  bom  after  the  death  of  the  women ;  these 

&cts  are  of  especial  interest  in  relation  to  tenancy  by  courtesy.     Whether  the 

'birth  takes  place  by  the  aid  of  art  through  the  outlet,  or  by  eventration,  as  in  the 

'Csesarean  section,  the  husband,  if  the  wife  be  at  the  time  dead,  cannot  legally 

•  claim  the  estate;  but  the  child  thus  bom  out  of  marriage  is  legitimate,  and  if 

.it  live  may,  on  attaining  its  majority,  take  the  estate  of  which  the  mother  was 

^seised.  (See  ante,  Ccesarean  extraction,  p.  21G.)   The  iact  that  the  English  law 

disr^ards  the  time,  place,  or  date  of  conception  might  therefore  give  risQ  to  a 

-isingular  question.     A  child  may  have  been  conceived  before  the  marriage  of 

•the  parents,  and  be  brought  into  the  world  by  the  Cesarean  operation  after  the 

-death  of  the  mother :  hence  it  would  neidier  be  begotten  nor  horn  in  wedlock, 

;.and  yet,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  English  law,  it  would  be  the  legiti- 

jmate  offspring  of  the  marriage. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  child  is  bom  after  the  death  of  the  husband* 

^.Conception  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place  during  wedlock ;  and  although  the 

sjchild  is  not  bom  in  wedlock,  the  presimiption  is  in  favour  of  legitimacy,  unless 

non-access  or  physical  incapacity  be  distinctly  proved.     The  legal  questions 

^nvhich  may  arise  under  such  circumstances  are  elsewhere  considered.     (See 

Posthumous  Children,  p.  276.)     Hence  conception  during  wedlock,  and  hirth 

^ter  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  by  death — or  conception  befoi'e  wedlock 

and  birth  during  that  state^-or  conception  and  birth  during  lawful  wedlock, 

^equally  create  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  offspring. 

Natural  period  of  gestation.  Duration  from  one  intercourse, — The  first  point 
to  be  considered  is — What  is  the  natural  period  of  gestation,  and  whether  this 
is  fixed  or  variable  ?  According  to  the  testimony  of  experienced  accoucheurs, 
the  average  duration  of  gestation  in  the  hiunan  female  is  comprised  between 
the  thirty-eighth  and  fortieth  weeks  after  conception.  Numerous  facts  show 
that  the  greater  number  of  children  are  naturally  born  between  these  two 
3)eriods,  Out  of  186  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Murphy,  the  greater  niunber  of 
deliveries  took  place  on  the  285th  day  (*  Obstetric  Reports,'  1844) ;  but  hig 
opinion  is  that  301  days  may  be  taken  as  the  average  limit  of  gestation. 
('Lancet,'  Nov.  11,  1844,  p.  284.)  Dr. Blimdell considered  that  the  average 
period  was  274  days;  Sir  J.  Simpson  {Bromwich  v.  Waters,  Chester  Lent  As- 
sizes, 1863,  p.  256)  277  days,  t.e.  nine  calendar  months  and  a  week ;  and  other 
accoucheurs  of  repute  have  fixed  upon  280  days.  Among  500  cases  observed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Reid,  there  were  283  in  which  the  period  of  gestation  was 
within  280  days,  and  217  cases  in  which  it  went  beyond  this  period.  Dr. 
Duncan  found,  in  a  group  of  forty-six  cases,  that  275  days  is  the  average  in- 
terval between  that  which  he  terms  *  insemination '  (intercourse)  and  partu- 
rition. The  largest  number  of  cases  on  any  particular  day  was  seven  on  the 
274th  day.  ('  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  230.)  The  most  common 
cause  of  the  variation  in  time  is,  that  the  usual  mode  of  calculation,  by  re- 
ference to  the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge,  even  in  a  healthy  woman, 
may  lead  to  a  possible  error  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  weeks,  since  there  is 
no  sign  whereby,  in  the  majority  of  women,  the  actual  time  of  conception  can 
be  determined.  Some  women  have  been  able  to  determine,  by  peculiiir  sensa- 
tions, the  time  at  which  they  have  conceived  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  this  must 
be  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture  when  they  are  living  in  connubial  intercourse. 
On  the  other  hand,  accidental  and  isolated  cases  have  clearly  proved  that  a 
great  difference  naturally  exists  among  women  with  respect  to  the  period  of 
gestation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  no  two  is  it  necessarily  the  same.  When 
there  has  been  only  one  intercourse,  the  duration  of  pregnancy  may  be  certainly 
calculated  without  reference  to  any  changes  in  the  female  constitution  :  for 
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the  date  of  conception,  within  certain  limits  to  be  presently  mentioned,  would 
be  fixed.  Observations  of  this  kind  hare  shown  that  women  have  differed  from 
4!ach  other;  and  in  several  instances  the  time  has  exceeded  or  fitllen  short  of 
the  period  of  forty  weeks,  which  has  been  usually  set  down  as  the  limit  of 
natural  gestation.  In  three  cases  known  to  the  late  Dr.  Rigby,  labour  dime^ 
on  in  260,  264,  and  276  days,  making  a  difference  of  sixteen  diays.  (^  Med. 
Times,'  March  14,  1846,  p.  471.)  In  three  other  instances,  which  were  pri- 
▼ately  communicated. to  me  by  Dr.  S.  W.  J.  Merriman,  labour  commenced  at 
281,  283,  and  286  days  respectively  after  one  intercourse  ;  and  in  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Reid,  the  labour  did  not  commence  until  after  the  lapse  of  29S 
days  from  a  single  intercourse.  (*  Lancet,'  July  20,  1850,  p.  79.)  In  another 
^aae  accurately  observed,  communicated  to  me  in  March  1865,  the  gestation 
liisted  281  days.     Menstruation  had  ceased  on  the  1 6th  Sept.,  intercoiu'se  took 

nje  on  the  20th,  quickening  occiured  on  the  23rd  January  following,  and  a 
-<»Town  male  chUd  was  bom  on  the  28th  June  following^.  In  two  cases,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Carrington,  the  fem^es  were  delivered  re- 
spectively in  249  and  260  days  after  a  single  intercourse.  In  a  third,  in  which 
pr^nancy  wbs  the  result  of  a  rape,  there  was  an  interval  of  261  days  between 
intercourse  and  delivery.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  well-observed 
dises,  where  there  could  be  no  motive  for  misstatement,  and  in  which  the  cha- 
^racters  of  the  women,  some  of  whom  were  married  and  had  already  borne 
children,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion,  a  difference  of  not  less  than 
thirtft'three  days  has  been  observed  to  occur, — i.e.  between  the  earliest  case 
recorded  by  Dr.  Rigby,  and  the  latest  reported  by  Dr.  Reid.  This  is  worthy 
of  remark,  because  in  a  case  referred  to  hereafter  {Luscombe  v.  PretOffohn, 
pasty  p.  268),  it  was  held  that  299  days,  only  six  days  longer  than  in  Dr.  Reid's 
case,  was  an  impossible  period  for  human  gestation  !  In  addition  to  the  above 
facts,  showing  the  variability  of  the  period  after  a  single  intercourse,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  cited.  Dr.  Macilwain,  U.S.,  has  reported  a  case  of  gestation, 
which  he  thinks  must  have  extended  to  296  or  at  least  to  293  days.  (*  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  July  1848.)  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Oldham,  for  nine  cases, 
which  have  fellen  under  his  own  observation,  in  which  the  duration  of  pr^- 
nancy  from  a  single  intercourse  was  accurately  observed  : — 


Case. 

Dnys. 

Caae. 

Dart. 

Case. 

Days. 

1      . 

. 

.     266 

4      . 

.     280 

7     . 

• 

.     283 

2     . 

. 

.     268 

5     . 

.     280 

8     . 

• 

.     284 

8     . 

j» 

.     271 

6     . 

.     281 

9     . 

• 

.     285 

It  is  to  be  observed  of  these  cases  that  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  represent  the  pe- 
riods of  gestation  in  the  same  woman  at  different  times.  Dr.  Lockwood  has 
published  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  experience.  The  actual  duration 
of  the  t«rm  of  gestation  in  the  hiunan  subject,  i.e.  the  interval  between  inter- 
course and  delivery,  vrss  ascertained  by  him  in  four  cases: — No.  1,  aged  19, 
duration  272  days  (first  confinement) ;  No.  2,  aged  30  (first  confinement), 
duration  276  days;  No.  3.  aged  17,  duration  270  days;  No.  4,  aged  44 
(seventh  confinement),  duration  284  days,  the  child  weighing  fourteen  pounds. 
(*  Brit.  Amer.  Jour.'  Dec.  1847,  p.  214.)  M.  Devilliers  has  also  published  the 
particulars  of  some  cases,  in  which  the  interval  from  a  single  intercourse  was 
accurat«lv  determined.  Delivery  took  place  at  the  following  periods : — 229, 
246,  257;^  267, 276-281, 278-283, 270,  and  266-272  days,  making  an  extreme 
difference  of  at  least  49  days  in  the  earliest  and  the  latest  periods  between  in- 
tercourse and  delivery.  (*  Gaz.  M^.'  Mars  4,  1848.)  Another  authority. 
Dr.  Ahlfeld,  made  his  observations  on  425  women,  whose  children  seamed 
mature,  and,  reckoning  from  the  day  of  conception,  the  average  duration  of 
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gestation  was  2G0'0  days.  Hecker's  tables  gave  an  average  of  273*5  days.  Oub 
of  thirty  cases  of  single  or  well-defined  coitus  collected  by  Ahlfeld,  gestation 
Tdried  from  233  days  to  one  case  of  313  days.  The  average  of  all  was  269*17^ 
which  corresponds  closely  with  the  period  obtained  by  other  modes  of  observa- 
tion.    (*  Amer.  Jour.  Meld.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  566.) 

Cause  of  the  variations.'^' It  appears  probable  from  recent  researches,  that 
the  duration  of  the  pregnant  state  may  be  dependent  on  the  relative  excitability 
of  the  uterine  system  at  the  menstrual  periods.  Nmnerous  facts  tend  to  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  general  suppression  of  the  menses,  there  is  great  ex- 
citement of  the  uterine  system  at  what  would  have  been,  in  the  unimpregnated 
state,  the  regular  menstrual  periods.  Sometimes,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere 
stated,  this  really  amounts  to  a  periodical  discharge  of  blood.  There  is  also 
great  reason  to  believe  that  abortion  takes  place  more  readily  at  these  than  at 
other  periods.  Hence  some  accoucheurs  are  inclined  to  consider  that  the  dura- 
tion of  prep^nancy  is  really  a  multiple  of  the  menstrual  period ;  and  that  in  the 
majority  of  women  it  will  occur  at  what  would  have  been  the  tenth  menstrual 
period,  or  forty  weeks  from  the  date  of  intercourse  and  supposed  conception 
(*  Gaz.  Medicale,'  4  Decembre  1847,  p.  968) ;  and,  according  to  the  degree  of 
excitement  of  the  uterine  system,  the  child  may  be  expelled  at  a  period  earlier 
or  a  period  later  than  that  which  is  assigned  as  the  more  usual  natural  term. 
It  is  in  some  respects  a  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the  menstrual  function 
is  again  frequently  established  one  month  after  parturition.  Cedershjold  an- 
nounced as  a  law  that  labour  takes  place  at  the  tenth  menstrual  epoch  due,  so 
that  to  obtain  the  duration  of  pregnancy  we  should  multiply  the  interval  be- 
tween two  periods  by  10.  In  many  women,  the  interval  is  28  days,  which  would 
give  10  X  28=280  days ;  in  others  it  is  27^,  28^,  29-30.  Hence  there  may  be 
a  duration  of  275,  285, 290  and  300  days.  By  most  authorities,  according  to 
Ahlfeld,  the  dm^tion  is  placed  at  280  and  275  days,  both  of  which  are,  in  his* 
opinion,  too  high.  (*  Amer.  Joiu".  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870,  p.  567.)  Dr.  Reid 
states  that  the  exceptions  to  this  theory  are  so  numerous  as  to  destroy  its  value 
as  a  rule.  He  quotes  two  cases  in  support  of  his  opinion.  In  the  first  case, 
impregnation  took  place  one  day  before  the  expected  catamenial  period ;  the  men- 
strual fiux  appeared  at  the  usual  time,  but  its  duration  and  amount  were  greatly- 
reduced  :  labour  occurred  280  days  after  the  day  of  conception.  In  the  second 
case,  occurring  in  the  same  woman,  conception  took  place  on  the  fourth  day" 
afler  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia  (which  lasted  seven  days) ;  yet  labour,  as^ 
before,  happened  on  the  280th  day  from  the  time  of  conception — i.c.,  eleven 
days  later  than  the  time  for  the  eleventh  recurrence  of  the  menses,  the  usual 
interval  being  twenty-six  days.     (*  Lancet,'  September  9,  1853,  p.  207.) 

Admitting  that  conception  may  occur  at  any  time  between  two  menstrual 
periods,  this  theory  will  explain  the  variations  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
duration  of  pregnancy  after  one  intercourse.  The  late  Dr.  Rigby  held  the- 
opinion  that  parturition  takes  place  at  the  fortieth  week,  because  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  then  acts  by  distending  the  uterus,  which,  in  its  irritable  state, 
tends  to  throw  it  off.  It  is  not,  however,  found  that  the  duration  of  pregnancy - 
is  at  all  dependent  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  child,  or  that  childjren  bom  at 
the  fortieth  week  resemble  each  other  in  these  respects.  Hence  the  commence-! 
ment  of  parturition  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  physical  conformation  of  Ih^ 
child.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  this  periodicity  can  be  geiie-! 
rally  traced  in  the  time  at  which  labour  commences.  Some  women  men'strUater 
every  three  weeks  :  and,  so  &r  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  has  not  been  shown  thafy 
in  them  the  correspondence  of  gestation  to  their  menstrual  periods  has  beea- 
made  out.  Such  women  should,  according  |o  the  theory,  bear  children  to  the 
thirteenth  period  from  the  last  cessation.     Dr.  Clay  believes,  from  the  ob- 
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Bervations  which  he  has  made,  that  the  variation  in  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  age  of  the  female  as  well  as  of  the  male.  He  con- 
siders that  the  term  of  gestation  is  extended  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
female,  and  that  while  in  a  girl  of  17  the  period  roaj  be  taken  at  270  da3rs,  in 
a  woman  of  44,  it  would  extend  to  284  days.  Again,  when  a  woman  has  been 
impregnated  hy  a  man  much  older  than  herself,  the  term  of  utcro-gestation  is, 
in  his  opinion,  longer  than  would  be  assigned  to  a  female  of  this  age,  and  vice 
versd.    ('  Record  of  Obstetric  Medicine,'  June  1848,  p.  212.) 

It  has  been  supposed  that  cases  of  lengthened  gestation  were  nothing  more 
than  instances  of  protracted  parturition :  the  pains  indicative  of  delivery  com- 
mencing at  the  usual  time,  but  continuing  more  or  less  at  intervals  over  a  much 
longer  period  than  usual.  In  an  instance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jorg,  a  woman 
went  her  full  time,  but  parturition  lasted  a  fortnight  longer,  the  symptoms 
appearing  and  then  disappearing.  Admitting  that  this  occasionally  happens, 
gdll  it  shows  that  gestation  from  a  particular  pregnancy  may  be  protracted  con- 
siderably beyond  the  ordinary  period. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sex  of  the  child  has  any  direct  influence 
on  the  length  of  the  pregnancy.  It  has  been  stated  that  gestation  was  longer 
with  male  than  female  children ;  and  evidence  of  this  kind  was  actually  tendered 
in  the  Grardner  Peerage  case.  A  medical  witness  then  asserted  that  the  average 
period  was  280  days  for  a  female,  and  290  days  for  a  male  child.  The  Soli- 
citor-Greneral  very  properly  inquired — Supposing  the  child  is  an  hermaphro- 
dite, what  then  is  the  time  ?  The  witness  said  that  he  would  take  between  the 
two  !  It  is  not  observed  that  children  labouring  imder  sexual  deformity  are 
bom  earlier  or  later  than  those  in  which  the  sexual  organs  are  perfectly  de- 
veloped. As  an  answer  to  this  singular  hypothesis,  it  may  be  observed  that  of 
Dr.  Murphy's  two  protracted  cases  {post,  p.  262),  the  one  was  a  female  and  the 
other  a  male  child. 

Date  of  conception, — ^Another  and  probable  cause  of  the  differences  is  that 
the  date  of  conception  is  not  the  same  after  a  single  intercourse  among  dif- 
ferent women.  It  is  customary  for  physiologists  to  date  conception  from  in- 
tercourse :  but  the  researches  of  Bischoff  and  Raciborski  have  shown  that  a 
variable  interval  may  elapse,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  ovum  at  the  time. 
Bischoff  believes  that  the  ovimi  escapes  from  the  Graafian  follicle  just  as  the 
menstrual  discharge  is  about  to  cease,  and  he  is  of  opinion,  that  to  be  fecim- 
dated,  it  must  be  acted  on  while  it  is  in  the  Fallopian  tube.  Hence  he  con- 
siders, in  order  that  impr^nation  should  take  place,  that  there  must  have  been 
an  intercourse  within  eight  or  twelve  days  from  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
discharge  :  and  in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  there  are  some  women  who 
become  pr^nant  at  any  period,  he  considers  that  there  is  great  uncertainty  in 
the  time  at  which  the  ovum  leaves  the  ovary, — at  which  it  enters  the  Fallopian 
tube,  and  how  long  a  period  it  may  take  to  reach  the  uterus,  but  that,  as  a  rule, 
impregnation  most  readily  ensues  shortly  after  the  cessation  of  menstruation. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  April  8,  1854,  p.  351.)  Raciborski  considers  that 
the  time  is  more  limited.  Out  of  sixteen  women  who  gave  him  such  informa- 
tion as  enabled  him  to  determine  the  time  of  fecundation,  there  was  only  one 
in  whom  this  occurred  so  late  as  ten  days  &fbeT  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
£ux ;  and  in  this  one,  the  menses  had  been  suddenly  arrested  several  days 
before  the  usual  time  of  cessation,  so  that  the  extrusion  of  the  ovum  did  not 
probably  take  place  until  about  two  days  prior  to  the  act  of  intercourse  to 
which  it  owed  its  fecundation.  (Baly  and  Kirke's  *  Recent  Advances  in  Phy- 
fldology,^  1848,  p.  58.)  These  authors  also  state  that  Naegelewas  accustomed 
to  reckon  the  duration  of  pregnancy  at  nine  months  and  eight  days  from  the 
last  menstrual  period,  BJxd  in  normal  cases  he  has  found  ^s  to  be  correct. 
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Dr.  Oldham  met  with  a  case  in  which  impregnation  took  place  twelve  days 
after  menstruation  ;  and  he  states  that  he  has  known  it  to  occur  at  the  re- 
spective times  of  ten  days,  twelve  days,  and  even  twenty-one  days  after  the 
monthly  periods ;  and  he  knows  of  no  fact  to  disprove  the  opinion  that  the 
human  female  is  susceptible  of  impregnation  at  any  time  between  her  monthly 
periods.  (*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  44,  p.  48.)  In  the  same  volume  (at  page  980) 
Mr.  Kesteven  has  reviewed  the  theory  of  BischofFat  some  length,  and  to  his  re- 
marks 1  must  refer  the  reader.  According  to  Dr.  Duncan,  a  single  insemi- 
nation at  any  period  of  the  interval  between  two  menstrual  periods  may  result 
in  fecundation.     (*  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,*  1854,  vol.  9,  p.  233.) 

Dr.  Ahlfeld  gives  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  219  cases  that  con- 
ception took  place  on  an  average  9*72  days  after  the  first  day  of  menstruation^ 
and  in  IGI  cases  on  an  average  5*28  days  from  the  last  day  of  menstruation,  but 
it  was  most  frequent  within  three  days.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1870, 
p.  566.) 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Oldham  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Reid* 
This  gentleman  admits  that  impr^nation  is  more  likely  to  occur  immediately 
after  the  termination  of  a  menstrual  period  than  at  any  time  during  the  in- 
terval. The  next  most  likely  period  is  immediately  previous  to  the  occurrence 
of  menstruation,  and  the  probability  of  conception  becomes  slighter  as  the  time 
is  more  distant  from  this  epoch.  According  to  Kaciborski,  from  obsei^ations 
made  in  Paris  of  one  hundred  women,  no  more  than  six  or  seven  had  become 
impregnated  at  the  mid-term  from  the  menstrual  periods.  In  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Keid,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  number  of  days  which  have  elapsed 
between  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses  and  parturition  (this,  however,  he 
shows  to  be  a  most  fallacious  guide),  there  is  no  period  in  the  menstrual  in- 
terval at  which  impregnation  may  not  occur.  (*  Lancet,^  Sept.  3, 1853,  p.  206.) 
In  cases  of  a  single  intercourse,  the  dates  being  certain,  conception  took  place 
twelve  and  fourteen  days  after  menstruation  ;  several  of  these  cases  occurred 
within  Dr.  Reid's  own  knowledge.  It  is  here  assumed,  however,  that  concep- 
tion is  synchronous  with  intercourse.  It  may  be  therefore  fairly  taken  as  a 
feet,  irrespective  of  any  modern  theories  of  ovulation,  that  a  woman  may  con* 
ceivefrom  intercourse  hadat  the  inter-menstrual  period(mid-period),  although, 
in  a  given  number  of  instances,  it  is  probable  that  the  conceptions  would  be 
more  niunerous  within  six  or  seven  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses  than 
at  any  other  time. 

Some  of  Dr.  Reid^s  observations  show  the  fallacies  which  may  arise  by  placing 
confidence  in  the  cessation  of  the  menses  as  a  date  for  calculating  the  duration 
of  pregnancy.  The  wife  of  a  physician,  whom  he  attended,  had  the  last  cata* 
menial  appearance  on  November  7,  and  was  confined  on  August  21  (287  days)  ; 
no  intercourse,  however,  had  taken  place  until  November  18  (276  days).  In 
another  case,  labour  occurred  281  days  after  menstruation,  but  277  days  after 
the  first  intercourse.  One  case  occurred  to  him  which  occasioned  some  amuse- 
ment in  the  end  to  all  parties  concerned,  owing  to  the  lady  having  implicitly 
relied  on  the  date  of  the  catamenia  as  a  guide,  without  taking  into  account 
another  circumstance  of  still  greater  importance  in  the  calculation.  This  patient, 
who  had  already  borne  a  child,  had  her  last  menstrual  appearance  on  July  8 ; 
she  quickened,  she  thought^  about  November  7,  and  her  confinement  was  ex- 
pected about  the  12th  of  April.  The  lady's  mother  travelled  400  miles,  at  a 
great  inconvenience  to  her  own  domestic  arrangements,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  accouchement ;  and  as  day  after  day  passed  over  without  its  occurrence, 
much  uneasiness  was  felt  by  both  parties,  and  Dr.  Reid  was  sent  for  repeatedly 
to  allay  their  fears,  and  explain  the  cause  of  this  imexpected  delay.  The 
dates  were  all  again  carefully  compared,  and  the  8th  of  July  was  fixed  on  as  the 
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proper  catomenial  point  to  start  from.  Dr.  Reid  could  only  suggest  that  itn- 
pr^nation  had  occurred  at  a  later  period  of  the  interval  than  had  been  sup- 
posed ;  and  at  length,  on  putting  the  question  if  the  lady's  husband  had  been 
at  home  on  the  9th  of  July,  he  found  that  he  had  not  returned  from  an  ex- 
cursion into  Scotland  until  the  23rd  of  that  month.  The  explanation  was  now 
'very  easy,  and  the  lady  was  safely  confined  on  April  28.  In  this  case  294  days 
had  elapsed  since  menstruation,  but  279  only  from  the  earliest  possible  time 
of  conception.     ('Lancet/  Sept.  i),  1858,  p.  207.) 

Kecent  physiological  researches  have  proved  that  the  date  of  conception  is 
not  fixed  by  the  date  of  intercourse.  The  time  occupied  by  the  descent  of  the 
evmn  along  the  Fallopian  tube  varies,  while  the  time  required  for  the  passage 
of  the  male  fluid  to  meet  the  ovum  is  also  subject  to  variation.  The  investi- 
gations of  Bischoif  and  Valentin  show  that  the  spermatozoa  may  retain  their 
movements,  and  probably  their  fecundating  power,  for  so  long  a  period  as  seven 
days  within  tlie  body  of  a  woman.  Fecundation  cannot  result  unless  the  ma- 
tured ovum  meets  these  bodies  in  a  living  condition :  and  conception  may  be 
T^arded,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Meigs,  as  the  fixation  of  a  fecundated  ovum 
upon  the  living  surface  of  the  mother.  These  facts  will  accoimt  for  some  of 
the  variations  which  are  observed  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy  from  a  single 
intercourse.  Conception  may  take  place  either  in  a  few  hours,  or,  according 
to  Valentin's  observations,  at  so  long  a  period  as  seven  days  after  intercourse. 
But  they  do  not  satisfactorily  explain  such  extreme  differences  as  were  ob- 
served in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Kigby  and  Dr.  Reid  (thirty-three  days),  or  in  those 
of  M.  Devilliers  (forty- nine  days) — ante^  p.  242.  We  must  therefore  be  pre- 
pared to  admit,  either  that  conception  may  in  some  cases  be  delayed  for  so  long 
a  period  as  from  five  to  seven  weeks  after  intercourse,  or  that  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  from  five  to  seven  weeks  in  the  duration  of  pregnancy.  What- 
ever may  be  the  explanation  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  medico-legal  view, 
the  only  conclusion  at  which  we  can  arrive  is,  that  the  period  of  gestation  in 
woman  is  no/,  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  a  fixed  and  invariable  term. 

Great  mistakes  have  arisen  in  the  calculation  of  the  period  by  the  use  of  the 
word  *  month  '—some  intending  by  this  a  lunar  and  others  a  calendar  month. 
Nine  limar  months  would  be  equal  to  252  days,  while  the  average  of  nine 
icalendar  months  would  be  270  days — ^the  latter  period  varying  according  to 
the  particular  months  of  the  year  over  which  the  pregnancy  might  extend. 
To  prevent  mistakes,  or  that  misimderstanding  of  evidence  which  has  so  fre- 
tjnently  arisen,  it  would  be  advisable  that  medical  witnesses  should  always  ex- 
press the  period  of  gestation  in  weeks  or  days,  concerning  which  there  can  be 
no  misunderstanding :  it  would  be  also  proper  to  adopt  the  plan  of  always 
icommencing  the  calculation  from  the  period  of  the  last  cessation  of  the  menses, 
rather  than  from  two  weeks  later.  The  latter  rule  is  often  followed,  and  this 
is  another  cause  of  confusion. 

•  Premature  births.  Short  periods  of  gestation. — From  the  preceding  remtarks 
we  may  r^ard  all  births  before  the  thirty-eighth  week  as  premature,  and  all 
those  which  occur  after  the  fortieth  week  as  protracted  cases ;  and  one  great 
point  for  a  medical  witness  to  determine  is,  whether  the  characters  presented 
by  a  child  correspond  to  those  which  it  should  present,  supposing  it  to  be 
legitimately  bom.  When  the  birth  is  premature,  this  sort  of  corroborative 
evidence  may  "be  sometimes  obtained  ;  because,  assuming  that  there  has  beeik 
no  access  between  the  parties  before  marriage,  children  born  at  the  fifth  or 
gixth  month  after  marriage  cannot,  if  the  offspring  of  the  husband,  present  the 
characters  of  those  bom  at  the  full  period. .  It  is  not  so  with  protracted  births^ 
for  children  are  not  more  developed  in  protracted  cases  than  they  are  in  thosd 
which  occur  at  the  usual  period.     This  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  when 
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a  child  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  development  it  ceases  to  grow — a'  view 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  RUttel.  (Henke's  *  Zeitschrift,' 
1844,  p.  247.)     This  gentleman  observed  that  the  size  of  a  child  did  not  in- 

•  crease  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  gestation.  In  protracted  human  and  animal . 
gestation  the  offspring  is  not  remarkable  for  size  and  weight.  In  both  cases 
robust  mothers  have  had  small  children,  and  small  mothers  strong  and  some- 
times imusually  large  children.  Dr»  Murphy  states  that  he  met  with  a  fully- 
developed  child  which  was  bom  after  a  gestation  of  only  251  days.  (^  Lancet,* 
Kov.  30,  1 844,  p.  284.)  For  an  account  of  the  characters  presented  by  children 
at  different  uterine  ages,  see  Infaiiticide. 

In  judging  from  marks  of  development  on  the  body  of  a  child,  we  must, 
make  full  allowance  for  the  exceptions  to  which  they  are  liable.  The  nearer 
the  supposed  premature  delivery  approaches  to  the  full  period  of  gestation,  the 
more  difficult  will  be  the  formation  of  an  opinion.     Although  the  characters 

■  of  a  seven-months'  child,  as  a  general  rule,  are  usually  well-marked,  and  may 
be  known  by  common  observation,  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  with  abso- 
lute certainty  a  child  born  at  the  eighth  from  one  bom  at  the  ninth  moi\th. 
Bums  observes  that  gestation  may  be  completed,  and  the  child  perfected  to  its 
natural  size,  a  week  or  two  sooner  than  the  end  of  the  ninth  month ;  and  other 

.  accoucheurs  corroborate  this  view.  (Dr.  Murphy  in  *  Lancet,'  Nov.  30, 1844, 
p.  284.)  In  a  series  of  cases  which  occurred  to  M.  Devilliers,  the  following 
were  the  weights  of  children  born  at  the  respective  periods:: — 

270  days  .     .6*8  pounds  avo. 
283     „     .     .  G-0         „ 

Hence  the  weight  of  a  child  bom  in  the  fortieth  week  may  be  less  than  that 

•  of  another  bom  in  the  thirty-seventh  week  of  gestation.  The  weight  in  the 
third  case  may  be  taken  as  Uie  average  weight  of  a  mature  child,  and  the  de- 
livery took  place  three  weeks  before  the  usual  period.  (See  *  Gazette  Medicale/ 
4  Mars,  1848,  p.  168.)  Thus,  then,  a  child  bom  at  the  eighth  month  may  be  the 
offspring  of  the  husband — -at  the  ninth  month,  of  an  adulterer ;  but  medical, 
facts  could  not  enable  a  witness  to  draw  any  distinction.  It  is  here  that  moral 
proofs  are  necessary ;  for  without  these  tlie  legitimacy  of  a  child,  in  such  a  case, 
could  not  be  successfully  disputed.    With  respect  to  twin-children,  the  greatest 

■  differences  are  sometimes  obser.ved.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  West, 
the  first  child  bonj  weighed  only  a  poimd  and  a  half :  the  second  weighed 
more  than  three  pounds,  and  both  lived  several  hours.  The  uterine  age  must 
have  been  the  same.  In  another  premature  twin-case  which  occurred  to  the 
same  gentleman,  oi^e  child  weighed  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  and  the  other 
two  pounds  and  three-quarters.     (^  Med.  Times,'  Feb.  23,  1850,  p.  147.) 

The  fact  that  a  child  has  had  the  strength  to  survive  its  birth  for  a  certain 
period  has  been  supposed  to  furnish  additional  evidence  of  maturity,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  under  a  certain  age  children  are  not  bom  living,  or,  if  living, 
they  speedily  die.  Therefore  it  has  been  argued,  if  a  child. born  at  the  fifth  or 
.  sixth  month  after  the  first  cohabitation  be  bom  living,  or  survive,  this  should, 
ipso  facto,  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  its  illegitimacy.  The  following  remarks  wilj, 
iowever,  show  that  an  argument  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  be  overstrained : — 

Viabilitii, — According  to  the  English  law,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  child, 
when  bom  j  should  be  capable  of  living,  or  viable y  in  order  that  it  should  take 
its  civil  rights.  Thus  it  may  be  bom  at  an  early  period  of  gestation ;  it  may 
be  immature,  and  not  likely  to  survive ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  bom  at  the  full 
period  of  gestation,  but  it  may  be  obviously  labouring  imder  some  defective 
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organization,  or  some  mortal  disease,  which  must  necessarily  cause  its  deathr 
within  a  short  time  after  its  birth.  Fortunately,  these  points  are  of  no  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  right  of  inheritance :  an  English  medical  jurist  ha» 
only  to  prove  that  there  was  some  well-marked  physiological  sign  of  life  after 
birth  (p.  207);  whether  the  child  were  mature  or  immature,  dis^used  or 
healthy,  are  matters  which  do  not  at  all  enter  into  the  investigation.  In  this 
respect  our  law  appears  to  be  more  simple  and  just  than  that  which  prevails 
in  France.  By  Art.  725  of  the  Code  Napol^n,no  child  that  is  bom  alive  can 
inherit,  unless  it  is  bom,  as  the  law  terms  it,  viable.  The  meaning  of  this 
word  is  not  defined  by  the  law  itself,  and  there  are  probably  no  two  lawyers' 
or  physicians  in  that  coimtry  who  place  upon  it  the  same  interpretation.  The 
French  law  seems  to  intend  by  viability  in  a  new-bom  child,  that  it  should 
have  breathed  and  be  capable  of  living  out  of  the  womb  of  its  mother,  and  inde- 
pendently of  her ;  also,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  living  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  after  its  birth.  (Devergie,  vol.  1,  p.  700 ;  Briand,  p.  178.)  Dr. 
G^ry  d^nes  it  to  be  the  aptitude  or  fitness  of  a  child  to  maintain  extra-uterine 
life.  Most  French  writers  agree  in  this,  but  great  difficulties  occur  in  apply- 
ing the  principle  to  special  cases,  or  in  fixing  upon  a  standard  by  which  this 
fitness  can  be  measured.  M.  Gdry  does  not  assign  any  definite  uterine  age  for 
viability.  The  hundred  and  eighty  days  allowed  by  the  Code  Napoleon  are  not 
in  his  view  sufficient.  Another  month  should  be  added,  making  the  period 
for  viability  two  hundred  and  ten  days,  or  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  months 
It  is  clearly  impossible  to  fix  a  precise  date,  for  all  children  do  not  attain  the 
same  degi*ee  of  development  or  aptitude  for  living,  at  the  same  uterine  age. 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1 87 1 ,  vol.  1 ,  p.  239.)  The  question  of  viability  or  non -viability 
in  reference  to  new-bom  children  has  been  lately  investigated  by  Dr.  Bohm. 
(Hom's  *  Vierteljahrs,'  1866,  2,  p.  80 ;  also  1865,  2,  p.  264.) 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  system  of  jurisprudence  to  lay  down  a  more 
vague  or  incorrect  principle  than  this ;  and  medical  witnesses  may  consider 
themselves  fortunate  that  in  this  country  they  have  not  to  take  part  iu  the 
litigation  to  which  such  a  principle  must  necessarily  give  rise.  The  efiect  of 
the  French  law  is  this :  a  child  may  be  born  alive,  it  may  breathe  and  ciy; 
and  siurvive  its  birth  for  a  considerable  time ;  yet  upon  arbitrary  medicklr 
principles,  founded  upon  the  period  of  gestation  at  which  it  was  bom,  on  its 
length,  its  weight,  the  colour  of  its  skin,  the  length  of  its  hair,  and  the  form 
of  its  nails,  it  may  be  pronounced  by  experts  not  viable,  i.e.,  not  bom  with  a^ 
capacity  to  live,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  inheriting  and  transmitting  pro- 
perty. Other  experts  with  precisely  the  same  data  will  be  found  ready ^ta 
afiirm  that  the  child  is  viable !  But  then,  again,  the  child  may  be  externally 
pronounced  viable,  and  live  four  or  five  days ;  yet,  on  inspecting  the  body  after- 
death,  if  disease  of  the  lungs,  brain,  or  any  organ  which  had  its  origin  pre- 
vious to  birth,  be  found,  it  may  be  pronounced  the  contrary,  and  the  rights  of 
property  are  thus  made  to  rest  upon  the  most  trivial  and  unsettled  conations. 
The  presumption  is,  however,  in  favour  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  offspring, 
when  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  it  lived  after  it  was  bom.  The  viability 
of  the  child  is  presumed,  and  those  who  would  then  benefit  by  the  allegation  of 
non-maturity  must  prove  it.  (Briand,  *  Man.  Complet  de  M^.  Leg.'  1846,; 
p*  173.)  There  may  be  no  disease  in  the  child,  yet,  owing  to  its  having  come 
into  the  world  prematurely,  it  may  not  survive  its  birth  beyond  a  few  days. 
It  may  breathe,  cry,  take  nourishment,  and  manifest  all  the  signs  of  active  and 
vigorous  life ;  but  about  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  voice  becomes  more  plain- 
tive, the  features  more  pinched,  and  the  child  gradually  sinks  fix>m  want  of 
power  to  maintain  an  active  and  independent  existence.  Hence  it  has  been 
suggested  that  before  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  a  medical  man  is  scarcely 
in  a  /position  to  pronounce  a  child  bom  prematurely,  to  be  viable  or  to  have 
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h  capacity  to  live,  like  children  bom  in  a  normal  state.     (*  Critical  Inquiry  on 
Superfoetation/  by  Dr.  Bonnar,  p.  14.) 

The  following  case  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  difficulties  presented 
by  this  subject  to  French  medical  jurists,  A  question  was  raised  whether  a 
child  bom  on  the  26th  October,  1870,  was  bom  living  and  viable  (yivant  et 
viable).  An  inspection  of  the  body  and  a  report  had  already  been  made  by 
two  physicians  of  Narbonne.  They  found  that  the  body  was  well-formed  and 
not  putrefied.  The  lungs  were  healthy.  They  floated  on  water,  and  when 
divided  some  portions  floated  readily,  others  imperfectly.  On  pressure  of  the 
cut  portions,  bubbles  of  air  escaped.  In  their  opinion  the  child  was  bom 
viable.  It  was  well-organized,  and  sufficiently  developed  to  allow  of  the 
performance  of  the  vital  functions.  If  breathing  is  regarded  as  living,  this 
child  had  lived,  but  in  an  imperfect  manner.  Its  death  was  the  result  of  a 
protracted  labour.     (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  1,  p.  110.) 

Reviewing  these  facts  and  conclusions,  M.  Tardieu,  to  whom  the  case  was 
referred,  maintained — 1,  That  the  child  was  not  bom  viable;  2,  that  although 
it  had  lived,  it  was  with  fcetal  life  only  ;  8,  that  owing  to  the  protracted  de- 
livery, and  the  great  development  of  the  child,  its  life  was  not  perfectly  estab« 
lished,  and  did  not  continue  after  birth.  Thus,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Tardieu,  to  be  bom  viable  is,  1,  to  be  bom  living ;  2,  to  have  lived  with  a 
life  distinct  from  foetal  or  uterine  life ;  and  3,  the  body  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  so  formed  and  developed  as  to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  life. 

The  question  of  viability  of  course  cannot  arise  in  reference  to  a  child  bom 
dead.  There  must  be  life  after  birth,  and  in  addition  to  this  an  aptitude  to  live. 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  all  children  which  survive  birth  some  hours  in  a 
state  of  passive  existence  (See  Atelectasis,  j9o«^)  would  be  pronounced  to  be 
living,  but  not  viable  children.  As  a  living  non- viable  child  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  an  act  of  murder,  this  inconsistency  arises : — a  person  might  be  convicted 
and  punished  for  killing  a  child  which  had  not  about  it  a  sufficient  degree  of 
life  to  receive  or  transmit  the  common  rights  of  inheritance. 

It  is  stated  by  M.  Devei^e,  a  competent  authority,  that  infonticide,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  France,  implies  the  wilful  destruction  of  the  new-bom  child^ 
whether  viable  or  not.  The  question  here  is  simply  whether  the  child  was 
bom  living,  and  whether  violence  was  wilfully  applied  to  it  while  it  was  living. 
(*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  p.  17G.)  The  question  of  viability  is  raised  only  in 
cases  of  paternity,  succession  and  inheritance,  donations  and  wills.  It  is 
an  artificial  status  created  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  civil  law.  It 
places  a  great  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  medical  experts,  and  practically 
leaves  them  to  decide  whether  a  child  shall  inherit  or  transmit  title  and 
property. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  justice  that  a  child  which 
is  bom  immature  or  labouring  under  disease,  owing  to  which  it  cannot  long 
survive  its  birth,  should  possess  the  same  rights  of  inheritance  as  one  which 
is  bom  mature  and  perfectly  healthy ;  but  this  evil  to  society,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted as  such,  is  of  far  less  magnitude  than  the  adoption  of  a  system  which 
must  constantly  lead  to  subtle  casuistical  distinctions,  and  thereby  create  error 
and  confusion.  So  long  as  there  is  no  well-defined  line  between  a  child  which 
is  considered  capable  of  living  and  one  which  is  not,  gross  injustice  must  ne- 
cessarily be  inflicted  by  any  rule  of  law  similar  to  that  which  is  admitted  in 
the  Code  of  France.  In  a  recent  case  an  attempt  wad  made  to  push  the  doc^ 
trine  of  non-viability  to  such  a  degree  as  actually  to  include  cases  of  injury 
inflicted  by  instruments  during  delivery ;  so  that  by  the  awkwardness  of  an 
accoucheur  in  the  use  of  the  forceps,  a  well-formed  healthy  child  might,  by 
reason  of  its  death  soon  afler  birth,  be  pronounced  non-viable,  M.  Tardieu 
was  consulted  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  by  hia  med\co-lc^\  «s^T\«Ki<^^  \^ 
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"WBB  enabled  to  satisfy  the  parties  concerned  that  the  child  was  perfectly  viable 
:in  a  medical  sense,  and  that  its  death  had. arisen  not  from  any  congenital  dis- 
•ense  or  malformation,  bat'  from  injuries  inflicted  by  instruments  which  were 
necessary  to  aid  delivery.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1853,  vol.  2,  p.  193.) 

.  Earliest  period  at  which  a  child  majf  be  born  living, — The  question  now 
to  be  considered  in  reference  to  English  practice  is,  What  is  the  earliest 
period  at  which  a  child  can  be  bom  living,  and  with  a  capacity  to  live  after  its 
birth  and  attain  maturity  ?     It:  is  universally  admitted  that  children  bom  at 
the  seventh  month  of  gestation  are  capable  of  living,  although  they  are  more 
•delicate,  and  in  general  require  greater  care  and  attention  to  preserve  them 
than  children  bom  at  the  ninth  month.    The  chances  are,  however,  very  much 
against  their  surviving.     It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  it  is 
sone  in  which  most  modem  authorities  concur,  that  few  children  bom  before 
seven  calendar  months  (or  210  days),  are  capable  of  living  to  manhood.   They 
may  be  born  alive  at  any  period  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  months,  or 
•even,  in  some  instances,  earlier  than  the  sixth ;  but  this  is  rare,  and,  if  bom 
living,  they  commonly  die  soon  after  birth.     There  is  one  case  on  record  of 
a  child  having  been  bom  living  so  early  as  the  fourth  month  of  gestation  ('  Brit, 
jind  For.  Med.  Kev.*  vol.  2,  p.  236) ;  and  another,  in  which  a  woman  aborted 
At  the  fourth-and-a-half  month  of  pr^nancy.  M.  Maisonneuve  saw  the  woman 
two  hours  after  delivery :  he  then  found  the  foetus  in  its  membranes,  and  on 
laying  these  open,  to  his  surprise  it  was  still  -moving.     He  applied  warmth, 
.tmd  partially  succeeded  in  restoring  it,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  respiratory 
jnovements  were  ])erformed  with  regularity,  but  in  spite  of  the  establishment 
vof  breathing,  the  child*  died  about  six  hours  after  its  birth.  ('  Journal  de  Me- 
idecine,^  and  *Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  97.)     Mr.  Carter,  of  Richmond,  commu- 
xucated  to  me  the  following  case  which  occurred  in  his  practice  in  November 
1865 : — He  attended  a  woman  who  had  an  abortion  when  not  more  than  ^five 
snontJts  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.    The  foetus  cried  slightly  directly  it  was 
bom,  and  during  the  halt-hour  that  it  lived  unsevered  from  its  mother,  it  fre- 
<quently  tried  to  breathe.     The  body  of  the  foetus  was  one  foot  in  length,  and 
it  weighed  twenty  and  a  half  ounces.     It  appeared  to  be  perfectly  formed. 
Prom  accurate  information,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  woman  had  not  passed 
the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy.     In  two  instances  of  abortion,  about  the  fifth 
month.  Dr.  Davies,  of  Hertford,  noticed  that  the  foetus  showed  signs  of  life 
After  its  birth,  by  moving  its  limbs  (*Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  40,  p.  1022);  .and  the 
dEoUowing  case,  in  which  a  child  bom  at  the  fifth  month  survived  upwards  of 
twelve  hours,  occurred  to  Mr;  Smythe: — A  woman  in  her  second  pregnancy, 
iand  in  the  147  th  day  of  gestation,  had  severe  flooding  >vith  rupture  of  the 
membranes.    Labour  occurred  on  the  following  night,  when  a  small  but  well- 
•formed  foetus  was  expelled,  giving  no  other  indication  of  life  than  a  feeble 
jMStion  of  the  heart,  and  a  strong  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  cord.     It  was  re- 
Auiscitated,  and  cned  as  strongly  as  a  child  bom  at  the  full  period  of  preg- 
nancy.   It  weighed  less  than  two  pounds,  and  measured  exactly  twelve  inches. 
It  swallowed  some  nourishment,  but  died  about  twelve  hours  after  birth.  The 
-membran®  pupUlares  were  entire;  the  testicles  had  not  descended;  the  head 
%as  well  covered  with  hair.     The  length  and  weight,  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  hair,  indicated  a  foetus  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  months;  but  as  it  is 
•asserted  that  the  period  of  gestation  is  accurately  given,  this  must  be  regarded 
.as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  premature  development.     There  was  clearly 
-aiothing  in  the  organizsation  of  this  child  to  have  prevented  its  growing  to  the 
age  of  maturity ;  in  other  words,  it  was  viable,  (*  Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  July  1844, 
p.  266J)    Another  case  is  reported,  in  which  a  child  bom  at  five  and  a  half 
-months  survived  its  birth  between  three  and  four  hoiurs.  ('Med. Gaz.'  vol..  19, 
fjt  163,)^   Dr.  Bou^  reports  a' case  in  which  a' child  bom  at  this  uterine  age^ 
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i,e.  five  and  a  half  months,  lived  for  eighteen  days.  The  child  was  bom  iti 
June  1870.  It  was  very' small  and  weakly;  its  weight  was  not  taken.  The 
duration  of  pregnancy  was  twenty-two  Weeks  and  two  days,  or  five  lunaF 
months  and  sixteen  days.  The  child  died  on  the  eighteenth  day  after  its  birth^ 
with  symptoms  of  atrophy.     (*  Obstet.  Trans.*  1872,  vol.  13,  p.  132.) 

On  a  trial  for  child-murder  (Beg.  v.  Wist,  Nottingham  Lent  Assizes,  1848)^ 
a  midwiie  was  indicted  for  causing  the  death  of  a  child,  by  bringing  about 
the  premature  delivery  of  a  woman  when  she  was  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
months  of  pregnancy. .  The  child  in  this  instance  lived  five  hours  after  its 
birth.  Capuron  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  child  was  bom  at  the  sixth 
and  a  half  month  of  pregnancy,  and  at  the  time  he  reported  the  case,  it  was 
two  years  old  and  enjoyed  excellent  health.  In  another  instance  a  child  was 
born  at  the  same  period,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  years.  (*  M^d.  L«^g.  des 
Ace'  pp.  102,  208.)  In  a  case  which  fell  under  my  oAvn  knowledge,  a  chil4 
was  bom  at  the  sixth  and  a  half  month  of  gestation,  and  lived  a  fortnight* 
(See  another  case,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  voh  32,  p.  623.)  Capuron  considers  that  a 
child  born  at  the  180th  day,  or  at  the  sixth  month  after  conception,  may  be 
sufficiently  mature  to  live,  i.e.  that  there  would  be  no  reason  to  presume  it 
was  illegitimate,  merely  because  it  had  survived  its  premature  birth.  On  the 
othtr  hand,  if  bom  before  the  sixth  month,  with  sufficient  maturity  to  live, 
this  fact,  although  by  no  means  a  proof,  affords,  in  his  opinion,  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  its  illegitimacy.  Of  eight  cases  of  children  bom  living  (by  abor- 
tion) at  the  sixth  month,  Mr.  Whitehead  states  that  seven  perished  within  six 
hours  after  birth,  and  only  one  attained  to  the  age  of  ten  days^  (*  On  Abortion,* 
p.  249.) 

Dr.  Kuttel,  who  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  care,  states,  as  the  re-^ 
suit  of  his  experience,  that  he  attended  a  married  woman,  who  was  afterwards 
delivered  of  a  living  child  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy :  the.  child  sur- 
vived its  birth  for  twenty -four  hours.  He  delivered  another  woman  of  twins, 
in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy :  one  was  dead,  and  the  other  continued 
alive  for  three  hours,  its  life  being  indicated  only  by  the  visible  pulsation  of 
the  heart — there  was  no  perceptible  respiration.  This  fact  con'oborates  the 
remarks  made  elsewhere,  as  to  litis  without  active  respiration  (see  Infanticide)  ; 
it  has  also  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  proofs  of  life  in  reference  to  tenancy 
by  courtesy.  (Cases  of  Fish  v.  Falmevy  and  Bi'ock  v.  Keilf/y  pp.  208,  210.) 
In  another  instance  of  the  birth  of  male  twins,  at  the  sixth  month,  each  weighed 
three  pounds.  Dr.  KUttel  saw  them  a  year  after  their  birth,  and  they  were 
then  two  healthy  strong  children.  (Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844,  p.  241  j) 
Dr.  Barker,  of  Dumfries,  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  female  child  Was  bom  at 
the  158th  day  of  gestation,  or  twenty-two  weeks  and  fom:  days  after  inter- 
course. The  size  and  weight  of  the  child  corresponded  with  the  period  at 
which  it  was  bom  :  it  weighed  one  pound,  and  measured  eleven  inches.  It 
had  only  rudimentary  nails,  and  very  little  hair  on,  the  back  of  the  head ;  the 
eyelids  were  closed,  and  remained  closed  until  the  second  day ;  the  nails  were 
hardly  visible;  the  skin  was  shrivelled.  The  child  did  not  suck  properly 
until  after  the  lapse  of  a  monthy  and  she  did  not  walk  until  she  was  nineteen 
^nonths  old.  When  bom,  the  ehild  was  wrapped  up  in  a  box,  and  placed  be- 
fore the  tire.  Three  and  a  half  years  afterwards  this  child  was  in  a  thriving 
state  and  healthy,  but  of  small  make;  she  weighed  twenty- nine  pounds  an4 
a  halfi  (*  Med.  Times,'  Sept.  1850,  p.  259 ;  also  Oct.  12,  p.  392.)  Mr.  Annan, 
surgeon,  of  Kinross,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  born  between 
the  end  of  the  sixth  and  the  middle  of  the  seventh  month,  and  lived  for  a 
period  oi  four  months  and  eight  days ;  it  weighed  a  pound  and  a  half  when 
seven  days  old.  (*  Med.  Times,'  Sept.  9,  1848,  p-  304.)  In  a  case  which  pc- 
i>urred  to  Dr.  Outrepont,  of  fiapibeg-g  (reported  in  Henke's  *  ZeitiBcVvrifts  \«L^ 
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there  was  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  gestation  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded- twenty-seven  weeks.  The  child  (a  male)  weighed,  when  bom,  one 
pound  and  a  half,  and  measured  thirteen  and  a  half  inches.  The  skin  was 
covered  with  down  and  much  wrinkled ;  the  limbs  were  small ;  the  nails  ap- 
peared like  white  folds  of  skin,  and  the  testicles  had  not  descended.  It  breathed 
as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  and  by  great  care  its  life  was  preserved.  It  is  singular 
that  its  development  was  very  slow  until  it  had  reached  a  period  which  would 
have  corresponded  to  the  forty-second  week  of  gestation.  Dr.  Outrepont  saw 
the  child  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  then  he  appeared 
to  be  of  the  size  of  a  boy  of  eight  years.  The  only  remarkable  point  about 
the  case  is  the  length  of  time  which  the  child  lived.  In  a  case  quoted  in  the 
'Lancet'  (Aug.  23,  1851,  p.  177),  a  child  bom  at  six  months  and  ten  days 
was  thriving  satisfactorily  when  four  months  old.  (See  also  *  Med.  Times/ 
Feb.  16,  1850,  p.  129.)  A  gentleman  of  a  well-known  family  in  Scotland  was 
imdoubtedly  bom  before  the  seventh  month.  When  first  bom  the  child  weighed 
three  pounds.  As  a  child  he  was  not  expected  to  live,  but  he  grew  up  a  small 
strong  man,  capable  of  great  mental  and  bodily  exertion.  He  died  from  na- 
tural causes  at  about  the  age  of  42.  His  head  throughout  life  was  large  in  pro- 
portion to-  his  size. 

Hence  it  is  established  that  children  bom  at  the  seventh,  and  even  at  or  about 
the  si.xth  month,  may  be  reared,  and  that  the  fact  of  their  surviving  for  months 
or  years  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  ill^itimacy.  In  forming  our  judg- 
ment on  these  occasions,  we  are  bound  to  look  less  at  the  period  at  which  a 
child  is  bom,  than  at  the  marks  of  development  about  the  body.  The  case 
reported  by  Mr.  Smythe  is  corroborative  of  this  view  (p.  250).  Dr.  Bonnar 
hais  recently  published  a  tabulated  view  of  112  cases  of  premature  births  of 
living  children, — the  dates  of  gestation  extending  from  the  120th  to  the 
210th  day.  Among  these  cases  35  children  died  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours ;  13  more  before  the  completion  of  one  week ;  1  in  six  weeks ;  4  in  four 
months.  The  following  lived,  or  were  living  at  the  date  of  the  report: — 1, 
aeven-and-a-half  months;  8,  from  one  to  two  years;  1,  three-and-a-half 
years ;  5,  from  ten  to  fifteen  years ;  6  to  adult  age ;  5  lived  not  stated  how 
long.     (*  Critical  Inquiry  r^arding  Superf (station,*  1865,  p.  13.) 

The  medico-legal  bearing  of  these  facts  will  be  seen  from  the  following  case 
known  as  the  Kinghom  case : — In  October  1835  an  investigation  (fama  da- 
mosa)  took  place  before  one  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to 
certain  reports  which  had  been  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  a  minister  of  the 
district.  The  marriage  of  this  gentleman  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  March 
1835,  and  his  lady  gave  birth  to  a  female  chiid  on  the  24th  of  August  follow- 
ing — I.e.  174  days,  or  nearly  six  calendar  inon^A^,  after  the  marriage — and  the 
child  continued  to  live  until  the  20th  of  March,  1836.  When  bom  it  was  very 
weak,  and  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  accoucheur  and  others  who  saw  it, 
it  was  decidedly  immature.  The  birth  of  a  living  child,  together  with  the  feet 
of  its  surviving  for  so  long  a  period,  led,  however,  to  the  report  that  there 
must  have  been  intercourse  between  the  parties  previously  to  marriage :  it  was 
contended  that  the  period  was  too  short  for  the  child  to  have  been  bi^tten  in 
wedlock.  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  on  being  applied  to  by  the  Presbytery, 
said  that  his  own  experience  was  opposed  to  the  probability  of  a  child  bom  at 
the  sixth  lunar  month  surviving  (the  time  in  this  case  was  six  lunar  months 
and  six  days);  but  he  referred  to  two  cases,  in  which  children  bom  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  had  survived  their  births  for  a  long  period.  In  one  the  lady 
was  delivered  within  ^ve  lunar  months  (twenty  weeks)  after  the  marriage,  and 
Dr.  Pitcaim  and  others  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  had  been  begotten 
within  wedlock :  in  the  other,  a  woman  gave  birth  to  a  child  nineteen  weeks 
^Aer  conception,  and  it  lived  a  year  and  a  half.  Dr.  Thatcheri  who  examined 
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the  child,  in  the  case  here  reported,  nineteen  days  after  its  birth,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  might  have  been  begotten  on  or  after  the  3rd  of  March  ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  reared,  in  the  premature  state  in  which 
It  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  August  following,  was  no  objection  to  this  opinion. 
He  considered  the  complaint  made  against  the  minister  groundless.  The  case 
went  through  several  appeals,  and  was  not  finally  decided  until  May  1839^ 
when  the  libel  was  found  not  proven,  and  the  defendant  was  absolved  from 
censure.  Many  medical  witnesses  gave  evidence  on  the  occasion :  the  majority 
of  them  were  strongly  in  favour  of  this  having  been  a  legitimate  and  prema- 
ture birth.  (See  '  liecord  of  Proceedings,'  &c.  Edinburgh,  1839  :  *  Med.  Gaz,* 
vol.  17,  p.  92  ;  also  *  Med.-Chir.  Rev.'  vol.  31,  p.  424.) 

Although  not  connected  with  the  medical  part  of  the  case,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  character  of  the  parties  was  free  from  all  suspicion,  that  no 
concealment  had  been  practised  by  them,  and  that  no  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  early  birth  of  the  child.  There  were,  it  is  true,  unusual  marks 
of  development  about  the  child,  considering  the  early  period  of  its  birth  ;  yet 
these  were  not  sufficient,  any  more  than  the  fact  of  its  surviving,  to  induce  the 
belief  that  it  had  been  begotten  out  of  wedlock.  One  case  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  which  a  child,  bom  at  a  still  earlier  period,  survived  several  hours, 
and  others  in  which  children  bom  rather  later  lived  for  two  and  ten  years.  It 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust  to  impute  ill^timacy  to  offspring,  or  a 
want  of  chastity  to  parents,  merely  from  the  fact  of  a  six* months'  child  being 
bom  living  and  surviving  its  birth.  There  are,  indeed,  no  justifiable  medical 
groimds  for  adopting  such  an  opinion, — a  fact  clearly  brought  out  by  a  ques- 
tion put  to  Dr.  Campbell,  the  chief  medical  witness  in  favour  of  the  alleged 
antenuptial  conception.  In  his  examination-in-chief  he  admitted  that  he  had 
himself  seen  the  case  of  a  six-months'  child  who  had  survived  for  several  days. 
He  was  then  required  to  say  whether  he  could  assign  any  reason  why,  if  after 
fiuch  a  period  of  gestation  it  is  possible  to  prolong  life  for  days,  it  should  not 
be  possible  to  extend  it  to  months  /  He  could  give  no  satisfactory  reply. 
^*  Record  of  Proceedings,'  &c.  p.  55,  and  post,  p.  849.) 

The  great  injury  which  may  be  done  by  speculative  medical  opinions,  such 
as  those  given  against  the  chastity  of  the  parties  concerned  in  these  proceed- 
ings, will  be  apparent  from  the  record  of  a  case  which  occurred  subsequently 
to  Dr.  Halpin,  of  Cavan,  in  1845.  A  healthy  woman,  set.  34,  the  mother  of 
five  children,  was  delivered  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy  of  a  female 
•child.  It  was  rolled  in  flannel,  and  laid  in  a  warm  place;  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, the  child  siurived,  sucked  vigorously,  and  was  healthy  in  every  respect. 
The  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  head  was  very  imperfect,  and  the  sutures 
broad  enough  to  admit  of  the  middle  finger  being  laid  between  them,  while 
the  fontanelles  were  of  correspondingly  large  size.  The  weight  of  the  child,  on 
the  fourth  day  after  birth,  was  two  pounds  thirteen  ounces,  and  on  the  thirty- 
fourth  day  three  pounds  seven  ounces.  The  child  "was  alive  and  well  when 
last  seen  on  the  4th  of  March,  i.e.  four  months  after  birth :  she  then  weighed 
-eight  pounds  eight  oimces.  After  this  Dr.  Halpin  lost  sight  of  her,  as  the 
mother  left  that  part  of  the  country.  (*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,'  May  1846, 
p.  563 ;  see  also  Dr.  Barker's  case,  ante,  p.  251.)  If  the  facts  of  these  cases 
"be  compared  with  those  of  the  Kinghom  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were 
no  just  medical  grounds  for  the  allegation  that  in  the  latter  the  child  had  been 
begotten  out  of  wedlock.  In  these  two  cases  six-months'  children  were  living 
-and  healthy  after  four  months  and  three-and-a-half -years,  respectively :  in  the 
Kinghom  case,  it  was  supposed  that  the  child  must  have  passed  the  sixth  month 
of  uterine  life,  because  it  had  survived  seven  months  !  In  Dr.  Halpin's  case 
the  child,  four  days  after  birth,  weighed  two  pounds  thirteen  ounces — a  six* 
months'  child  rarely  exceeding  two  pounds:  in. the  Scotch  case  it  was  cq\!lsL-» 
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dered  that  it  must  have  been  much  beyond  the  sixth  month,  because  a  fort- 
night after  its  biith  it  weighed  three  pounds  I  These  cases  should  be  borne* 
in  mind  when  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  appearance  presented  by  child- 
ren as  positive  evidence  of  the  stage  of  uterine  life  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  attained. 


CHAPTER  68. 


LEOITIMACT — EVIDENCE   FROM   THE  STATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT — CAN    FC7LLY    DEVE- 
LOPED     CHILDREN     BE      BORN      PREMATURELY  ? — ^PROTRACTED      BIRTHS — LONG 

PERIODS    OF     GESTATION LONGEST   PERIODS    YET    KNOWN — PERIOD    NOT   FIXED- 

B^   LAW — ^LEOAL   DECISIONS  ON   THIS   SUBJECT. 

Evidence  from  the  state  of  development. — The  fact  that  a  child  bom  at  nine 
months  is  small,  and  resembles  in  size  and  weight  a   seven  or  eight-months^ 
child  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  ill^itimacy.     It  has  been  already  stated, 
that  children  bom  at  the  full  period  vary  considerably  in  size  and  weight; 
yet,  although  small,  there  are  commonly  about  them  the  appearances  of  de^ 
velopment.     This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  features.     If  there  is  a  general 
want  of  development  in  the  body,  and  if  certain  fcetal  peculiarities  remain, — 
as,  for  example,  the  membranie  pupillares,  or,  in  the  male,  the  testes  do  not 
occupy  the  scrottun — these  fects  lead  to  a  strong  presumption  that  the  child 
has  not  reached  the  full  period.   On  the  other  hand,  when  a  child  is  bom  with 
the  full  signs  of  matiirity  about  it,  at  or  under  seven  months,  from  possible 
access  of  the  husband,  then  there  is  a  strong  presmnption  that  it  is  ill^itimate. 
In  the  Scotch  case  related  at  p.  252  ante^  the  child  was  more  developed  than  such 
children  commonly  are  at  a  similar  period  of  uterine  life,  but  the  differences 
were  slight.     The  great  progressive  stage  of  development  is  consideied  to  be 
during  the  last  two  months  of  gestation — ^the  changes  which  the  foetus  under- 
goes are  greater  and  more  marked  at  this  than  at  any  other  time.   The  general 
opinion  is  that  an  eight  months^  child  is  not  with  any  certainty  to  be  distin- 
giiished  from  one  bom  at  the  ninth  month.     If  the  body  of  a  child  is  \si^^ 
and  fully  developed,  it  would  in  a  general  way  be  considered  to  have  been 
bom  at  the  full  period  of  gestation,  and  any  opinion  which  had  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a  seven  months'  child,  would  be  attributed  to  some  mistake 
in  the  calculation.     Dr.  Beck  states  it  as  barely  possible  that  a  child  bom  at 
seven  months  may  occasionally  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  considered  mature, 
yet  he  qualifies  this  statement  by  the  remark,  that  the  assertion  is  most  fre- 
quently made  by  those  whose  character  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.    The- 
important  question,  however,  is — Has  a  really  seven-months'  child  ever  been 
bom  so  developed  as  to  be  mistaken  by  an  experienced  person  for  one  that 
was  matiu-e  ?     He  adduces  no  case  of  this  kind  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  statement,  that  a  mature  child^ 
bom  before  seven  full  months  after  intercourse,  ought  to  be  considered  ill^- 
timate :  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  this  position,  consistently  with 
the  above  admission,  for  a  child  may  acquire  premature  development  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  as  Ivell  as  at  the  seventh  month. 

The  following  case  in  reference  to  development  (at  seven  months)  has  been 
commimicated  to  me  by  one  of  my  pupils :  it  is  well  calculated  to  show  the 
characters  of  a  seven  months'  child,  and  to  corroborate  the  views  adopted  by 
physiologists  respecting  the  means  of  determining  the  period  of  uterine  life 
wmch  the  foetus  may  have  reached :  — Mrs.  F.  was  married  on  the  7th  April 
JS46,  and  was  delivered  by  my  informant  of  a  male  child  at  7  o'clock  on  the* 
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evening  of  the  19th  October  following,  the  period  of  gestation  being  equal  to- 
195  days,  or  twenty-eight  weeks.     The  infant  cried  strongly,  and  lived  until 
9  o*clock  the  following  morning ;  the  skin  was  of  a  deep  pink  or  rose-coloury 
beautifully  soft  and  covered  with  a  fine  down.     The  membranie  pupil  lares 
were  absent,  and  the  pupils  were  well  formed, — the  nails  were  complete, — ^the 
testicles  had  not  descended  into  the  scrotum, — the  length  of  the  body  wa*. 
fifteen  inches,  and  its  weight  two  pounds  eight  ounces.     Its  weight,  and  the 
non-desceut  of  the  testicles,  at  once  referred  it  to  a  uterine  age  of  seven 
months.     In  addition  to  the  other  characters  assigned  to  children,  bom  at  the 
seventh  month  (see  Infanticide),  it  may  be  observed  that  children  at  this- 
uterine  age  do  not  so  readily  take  the  breast  as  those  which  have  reached  the-, 
ninth  month,  and  their  power  of  sucking  is  much  more  feeble. 

Several  cases  have  occurred  in  the  Divorce  Court,  befc»^  the  Judge  Ordi-^. 
nary,  in  which  the  power  of  a  medical  man  to  form  an  opinion  of  uterine  age; 
from  the  appearance  of  a  child  at  birth,  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  months 
has  been  seriously  called  in  question.  In  Stone  v.  Stone  and  Appleton  ( 1864) 
the  evidence  showed  that  the  husband  (the  petitioner)  went  to  India  in  August 
1859,  and  that  he  returned  to  England  in  May  1861,  and  joined  his  wife  on 
the  18th  May.     The  wife  (the  respondent)  was    delivered  of  a  full-grown 
child  on  the  2nd  January  1862,  and  the  delivery  at  this  date  was  assumed  to 
be  conclusive  proof  of  adultery  on  her  part.     She  was  attended  by  a  medical 
man,  who  deposed  that  in  his  opinion  the  child  was  -full-grown,  i.e.  a  nine 
months'  child.      Another  medical  man,  who  saw  the  child  two  or  three  daya 
after  its  birth,  also  considered  it  to  be  fiill-grown.     In  comparing  the  date  of 
possible  access  of  the  husband  with  the  date  of  birth,  the  period  of  gestation 
would  be  229  days,  or  seven  weeks  and  two  days  short  of  the  average  period.  * 
The  medical  question  was, — Could  this  be  the  child  of  the  husband  ?     On  the 
part  of  the  respondent,  it  was  allied  that  the  child  was  a  seven-months'  child 
prematurely  bom,  and  more  than  usually  developed  for  its  age;^nd  evidence 
was  given  to  show  that  in  her  previous  deliveries  the  children  had  been  pre- 
maturely bom.     The  evidence  of  obstetric  experts  was  also  called  to  prov» 
that  any  medical  opinion  based  on  the  maturity  or  immaturity  of  the  child  wasr 
of  no  value.     Dr.  Tyler  Smith  and  Dr.  Samuel  Richards  were  examined,  in 
order  to  show  that  children  of  between  seven  and  eight  months  were  fre-^ 
quently  the  same  in  appearance  and  in  size  as  children  bom  at  the  full  period 
of  nine  months,  and  that  any  opinion  formed  from  the  inspection  of  a  child 
after  its  birth  as  to  the  date  of  its  conception,  wns  very  fallacious.     They 
stated  that  out  of  a  number  of  cases  an  experienced  surgeon  would  be  able  to 
say  with  tolerable  certainty  in  the  majority,  whether  a  child  was  a  seven  or 
eight  or  nine  months'  child,  but  he  would  probably  be  mistaken  in  several 
cases ;  and  they  stated  their  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and  mentioned  cases  in 
support  of  them.     They  also  said  that  illness,  bodily  weakness,  and  mental 
anxiety  tended  to  produce  premature  delivery,  and  tiiat  a  woman  who  had 
once  been  prematurely  delivered  had  a  tendency  to  premature  delivery  if 
she  afterwards  became  pregnant.     Dr.  Tyler  Smith  said  that  the  data  on 
which  a  judgment  could  be  formed,  varied  «)  much  that  no  positive  or  reliable 
opinion  could  be  given.    If  the  reputation  of  a  lady  depended  on  his  opinion, 
in  such  a  case  he  should  refuse  to  give  it,  and  if  he  did  give  an  opinion  at  all 
it  would  be  with  so  many  reservations  and  exceptions  that  there  would  be  no 
certainty  in  it.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  petitioner,  finding  that 
the  wife  had  been  guilty  of  adultery ;  therefore  that  this  was  not  the  child 
of  the  husband,  i.e,  it  was  not  a  seven  months'  child. 

In  another  case  (Wool  v.  Wool,  March,  1865)  the  adulterous  intercourse 
was  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  May,  1864,  and  a  child  was  bom  on  the  1st 
January  1865,  giving  246  days  (or  ihui|y-fiTe  weeks  and  one  day)  for  gestation^ 
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t>.  about  five  weeks  earlier  than  the  average  period.  In  this  case  the  late  Mr. 
TubbSy  of  Upwell,  made  an  accurate  obeervation  of  the  state  of  the  child.  It 
was  19^  inches  long ;  its  weight  was  six  pounds ;  the  hair  was  fine  and  long ;  the 
nails  reached  to  the  finger-ends;  the  testicles  were  in  the  scrottun ;  .the  features 
were  well-developed ;  tibie  skin  was  reddish-coloured,  but  the  muscles  were  not  so 
firm  as  in  mature  children.  This  degree  of  development  is  such  as  is  usually 
fleen  in  children  born  at  the  full  time,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  period  of  gestation  above-mentioned — namely,  about  eight  calendar 
months :  it  therefore  fidls  under  the  exceptional  cases  referred  to  at  p.  254. 

In  Bromwich  v.  Waters  (Chester  Lent  Assizes,  1863),  in  which  Dr.  Robert 

Lee,  the  late  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  and  myself  were   consulted,  the  question 

incidentally  arose  upon  an  alleged  gestation  of  259  days.     It  was  stated  that 

intercourse  took  place  upon  the  9th  November  1861,  and  a  child  was  bom  on 

the  26th  of  July,  1862,  a  period  of  259  days,  or  thirty-seven  ^veeks.  The  child 

Jiad  the  appearance  of  a  mature  child.     The  counsel  for  defendant  admitted 

that  a  child  bom  at  this  period,  t.e.  three  weeks  before  maturity,  might  be  as 

ilarge  as  one  bom  at  the  ninth  month,  but  he  denied  that  it  would  be  so  perfectly 

developed  in  all  its  parts.     This  distinction  is  not  generally  admitted :  and 

when  the  question  was  put  to  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  who 

,:gave  evidence  at  the  trial  in  &voiu*  of  the  defendant,  he  said  that  full  size  was 

:generally  combined  with  full  development ;  and  he  further  stated  that  it  was 

^against  all  the  laws  of  nature  that  children  should  be  bom  full-gro^vn  even  a 

fortnight  before  the  usual  term  of  gestation,  which  he  fixed  at  nine  calendar 

-months  and  a  week.     According  to  this  view,  if  impregnation  took  place  on 

the  9th  November,  1861,  the  day  of  probable  (?)  delivery  would  be  a  week 

'after  the  9th  of  the  following  August,  ue.  the  1 6th  August.     Hence,  as  the 

•child  was  actually  bom  in  a  mature  state  on  the  26th  July,  this  was  three  weeks 

before  the  usual  term ;  and  therefore  impr^nation  from  some  other  person 

Uiad  probablytaken  place  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  period  assigned  by  the 

'woman  (Whalley).     Sir  J.  Simpson  considered  it  to  be  as  rare  that  a  child 

r  should  be  bom  full-grown  three  weeks  before  the  usual  period,  as  that  a  man 

:  should  attain  one  hundred  years  of  age !  (*  Report  of  the  Trial  of  Bromwich  v. 

Waters^^  1863,  p.  33.)    There  are  not  many  medical  witnesses,  however,  who 

-ivould  venture  to  affirm  that  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  gestation  there  are  such 

marked  changes  in  the  body  of  a  child  as  to  render  this  difference  in  time 

:  always  perceptible,  or  who  would  venture  to  bastardize  a  child  or  convict  a 

woman  of  adultery  because,  when  bom  at  the  259th  day  after  intercourse,  the 

-child  had  about  it  the  usual  appearances  of  maturity.   This  would  be  equal  to 

•  affirming  that  variations  in  size  might  take  place  at  the  ninth  but  not  at  the 

•eighth  month  of  gestation.     But  facts  are  adverse  to  the  theory.    Dr.  Ruttel, 

:  an  experienced  observer,  has  met  with  several  instances  in  which  women  have 

been  delivered  two  and  even  three  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the  ordinary 

term  (280  days),  and  the  children  were  as  perfectly  developed,  to  all  appear- 

:  ances,  as  other  children  which  had  been  bom  at  the  full  period. 

A  case  was  tried  in  the  Common  Pleas  in  1846,  in  which  I  was  consulted 

•on  the  part  of  the  defendant  {Hargrave  v.  Hargrave).  The  plaintiff  contended 

that  he  was  the  child  of  John  Hargrave,  deceased  ;  the  defendant,  that  he  (the 

(plaintiff)  was  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  same  mother,  but  not  the  son 

••of  John  Hargrave.   The  evidence  in  support  of  the  illegitimacy  was,  as  usual, 

partly  medical  and  partly  moral.  The  husband  and  wife  had  been  separated  for 

::a  considerable  time  prior  to  the  birth  of  this  child,  and  he  chiefly  resided  in 

Prance.     The  wife  resided  in  London,  as  it  was  alleged,  in  adulterous  inter- 

-  course  with  another  person.    The  plaintiff  was  born  on  the  18th  November 

1836 ;  and  it  was  argued,  for  the  defendant,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 

..ffccesBOB  the  part  of  the  husband,  except  at  periods  which  would  &U  &r  short 
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<]£,  or  go  much  beyond,  the  limits  of  human  gestation.  Defendant  alleged  that 
the  husband  was  absent  from  London  from  October  1835  to  about  the  latter  end 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May  1836 :  hence,  in  order  that  the  child  should  have 
been  begotten  by  him,  this  must  have  been  a  case  either  of  thirteen-months^ 
or  ^^^-mon/As' gestation.  The  former  supposition  was  out  of  the  question :  it 
became,  therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  this  child  when  bom  was 
fiuUure,  or  whether  it  bore  about  it  the  characters  of  a  seven-months'  child. 
On  this  important  point  there  was  no  satis&u^tory  medical  evidence.  The 
delivery  had  taken  place  ten  years  before — the  practitioner  who  had  attended 
the  female  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  circumstances — ^he  could  not 
«yen  remember  the  sex ;  and  the  only  fact  to  which  he  could  depose  was,  that 
when  the  child  was  bom  he  observed  nothing  particular  in  its  appearance — 
it  did  not  differ  from  other  children ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tindal,  he  said  that  there  was  but  little  difference  between  a 
seven-months*  child  and  a  nine-months*  child,  and  one  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  other.  No  observation  was  made  as  to  the  descent  of  the  testicles  or  otner 
peculiarities ;  and,  in  short,  it  remained  as  a  mere  presumption  whether,  from 
the  attention  of  the  witness  not  having  been  particularly  drawn  to  its  condi- 
tion, the  child  was  not  in  fact  mature. 

Additional  evidence  was  produced  by  the  plaintiff  at  the  trial  to  show  that 
the  husband  had  been  in  London  at  other  periods  than  those  alleged  by  the 
•defendant.  Thus,  it  was  stated,  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  that  he  was  there 
in  February  1836  (making  the  period  thirty-nine  weeks  and  three  days),  again 
on  the  3rd  March  (making  it  259  days  or  thirty-seven  weeks),  and  again  on 
the  3rd  May  (making  it  198  days  or  twenty-eight  weeks  and  two  days).  In 
liis  charge  to  the  jury,  the  learned  judge  (Tindal,  C.J.)  threw  out  the  latter 
period,  and  directed  them,  if  they  believed  the  evidence,  and  that  there  had 
been  possibility  of  access  at  either  of  the  two  former  periods,  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff.  According  to  the  medical  evidence,  whether  the  time  was  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  calendar  months,  it  would  make  but  little  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  child.  A  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff,  establishing 
bis  legitimacy*;  but  there  was  so  much  doubt  about  the  case  that,  in  November. 
1846,  Lord  Langdale  granted  a  new  trial,  making  at  the  same  time  the 
following  remarks : — *  Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  difficult  to  determine,  and, 
but  for  rules  and  presumptions  of  law,  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  satis^tory  conclusion.  A  child  bom  of  a  married  woman  is  presumed 
by  law  to  be  legitimate,  but  this  presumption  may  be  removed  by  evidence. 
It  is  not  enough,  however,  in  order  to  rebut  it,  that  suspicious  circumstances 
should  be  shown ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  circumstances,  such  as  impotency 
or  absence,  from  which  it  would  clearly  appear  that  sexual  intercourse  could 
not  have  taken  place.  It  is  difficult  to  conclude  against  legitimacy,  in  the 
absence  of  this  evidence,  where  some  association  has  continued  between  the 
parties,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  intercourse.  If  the  husband  and 
another  man  had  had  opportunities  of  intercourse,  whatever  might  be  the 
probabilities,  no  evidence  could  be  admitted  to  show  that  the  husband  was 
not  the  father  of  the  child.  Evidence  against  legitimacy  ought  to  be  strong,, 
distinct,  satisfactoiy,  and  conclusive.  In  the  present  case  it  appears  that  the 
husband  had,  for  some  years  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  plaintiff,  usually 
resided  in  France,  but  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  England  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  he  had  had  occasional  interviews  and  communication 
with  his  wife ;  and  whether  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  enable  him  to 
be  the  ^ther  of  the  plaintiff,  was  the  question  at  issue.  The  plaintiff  was 
bom  on  the  18th  November  1836,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  husband 
had  had  an  opportunity  cf  intercourse  with  lus  wife  in  the  early  part  of  that 
year.     There  is  evidence  that  he  had  been  in  England  at  particular  time&k 
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viz.  January,  March,  'April,  and  May  in  that  year,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  wasi 
intra  quatuor  maria.  Then  the  question  is,  whether,  although  he  was  in 
England,  he  could  be  supposed  to  have  had  intercourse  with  his  wife.  Two 
witnesses  have  said  they  saw  a  person  go  into  Mrs.  Hargrave's  house  in  the 
latter  part  of  1835  or  beginning  of  1836,  and  in  February  1836,  and  that 
she  had  afterwards  said  that  that  person  was  her  husband.  In  March  183^ 
Mr.  Hargrave  was  at  the  Ship  Tavern,  and  informed  the  waiter  that  he  would 
bring  his  wife  with  him  next  time.  He  accordingly  came  in  May  with  a  lady, 
and  they  lived  together  as  man  and  wife.  The  keeper  of  the  tavern  knew 
lum,  as  he  used  to  be  there  several  times  a  year,  and  had  seen  Mrs.  Hargrave 
in  the  house  with  him ;  but  he  did  not  know  what  lady  was  with  him  in 
.1&36.  Then  it  is  not  proved  that  the  visitor  in  February  was  the  husband, 
Xtor  that  Mrs.  Hargrave  was  the  person  who  went  to  the  hotel  with  him  in 
Hay*  There  was  no  concealment,  however,  made  by  the  wife  of  her  pregnancy 
or.  of  the  birth  of  the  plaintiff;  and  six  or  seven  months  after  his  birth,  his 
mother  had  him  baptized  by  the  name  of  John  Robert  Hargrave,  the  son  of 
John  and  Mary  Hargrave.  I  find  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  separa- 
tion, or  in  tlie  character  or  conduct  of  Hargrave,  which  renders  intercourse  in 
any  degree  improbable,  nor  does  the  alleged  course  of  life  of  either  make  any 
difie]:ence.  Even  the  allied  adultery  of  the  wife,  if  proved,  would  not  aifeet 
the  question ;  and  if  I  were  bound  to  decide  on  the  present  state  of  facts,  I 
would  decide  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy.  As,  however,  there  is.  some  ob- 
scurity in  the  case,  and  there  may  be  additional  evidence  produced,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  new  trial,  although  I  do  not  agree  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  application  has  been  made.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  grant  this,  as  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  had  latterly  some  doubts  about  the  verdict  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  evidence,  and  liie  unfortunate  death  of  that  distinguished  judge 
has  prevented  a  revision  of  the  case,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  made.' 
C  Law  Timefs'  Nov.  21,1 846.) 

At  the  second  trial,  which  took  place  in  the  Common  Pleas  on  the  22nd  June 
1848,  direct  evidence  was  adduced  by  the  defendant  to  show  that  the  husband 
yras  absent  during  the  first  two  periods;  and  as  it  was  admitted  on  both 
ai^es  that  the  child  was  mature,  the  period  of  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of 
May  was  considered  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  being  the  offspring  of  the  hus- 
band, since  this  allowed  only  of  a  seven-months'  gestation.  Williams,  J.,  who 
tried  the  case,  left  it  to  the  jury — 1st,  whether  entire  absence  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  at  the  only  two  periods  at  which  he  could  in  the  course  of  nature  have 
been  the  father  of  the  child,  had  been  clearly  proved  ;  and  2ndly,  if  not  proved, 
and  they  thought  that  the  husband  might  have  had  access  to  the  wife,  whether 
from  the  evidence  he  had  availed  himself  of  those  opportunities.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  thus  finding  the  plaintiff  illegitimate. 
As  if  to  show  the  great  imcertainty  attending  suits  of  this  kind,  from  con- 
flicting evidence  or  the  suppression  or  concealment  of  material  facts,  a  third 
trial  took  place  on  the  same  issue  in  December  1850,  when  a  verdict  was  re- 
turned for  the  plaintiff,  again  establishing  his  legitimacy,  and  thus  restoring  him 
to  the  position  which  he  held  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  at  the  first  trial. 

Li  reference  to  the  question  of  development  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  some  ob- 
stetric experts  affirming  that  such  a  degree  of  matiu-ity  may  in  some  exceptional 
cases  be  acquired  at  seven  mantka*  gestation  as  to'render  it  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  child  at  birth  from  one  bom  at  the  full  period ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  obstetric  experts  of  equal  experience  assert  that  it  is  against  all  the  laws 
of  nature  that  children  diould  be  bom  full-grown  even  only.ihwe  weeks  befete 
lie  usual  term.  If  the  latter  view  were  correct,  there  oomd  be  no  diffionU^ 
in  deciding,  from  appearances,  whether  a  child  had  reached  the  aerenth  or  the 
MJDth.  month  of  gestation. 
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In  another  part  of  this  Wotk  (  Uterifu  a^ — Infanticide),  some  cases  are  re- 
lated which  prove  that  at  the  tunth  month,  children  are  occaaionally  bom  of  a 
flize  and  weight  greatly  exceec^ilg  the  aTcrage.   Thus  a  nine-months'  child  has 
been  bom  weighing  eighteen  pounds  and  measuring  thir^-tvo  inches,  whereas 
the  usual  weight  is  from  six  to  seven  pounds,  and  the  length  eighteen  inches. 
In  such  an  exceptional  case,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  child  come 
into  the  world  at  the  seventh  month,  it  Would  then  have  appeared  to  the  ac- 
coucheur to  have  reached  the  full  term*    As  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  such 
an  exception  is  likely  to  occur,  and  a  lawyer  is  always  entitled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  either  extreme,  it  follows  that  in  any  case  in  which  this  question 
arises,  a  witness  will  be  bound  to  admit  that  a  seven-months'  child  may  be 
bom  of  the  average  size  and  weight  of  a  nine- months'  child,  or  to  give  some 
valid  reason  for  the  fact  that  great  variations  in  size  and  weight  may  occur  at 
the  ninth  but  not  at  the  seventh  month  of  gestation.     If  the  child  is  a  male, 
and  the  .testicles  are  found  in  the  scrotum,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it.  has.  passed  the  seventh  and  even  the  eighth  month  of  uterine  life.    (See 
Infanticide.)   The  differences  of  opinion  among  obstetric  experts  in  reference 
to  this  question  admit  of  an  explanation.     All  will  agree  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  seven-months'  child  might  be  distinguished  from  a  nine-months'  child, 
unless  the  latter  was  a  twin ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
if  variations  in  development  take  place  at  the  full  term,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  such  variations  from  occurring  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  months 
of  gestation.     Dr.  Ilicks  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  a  child  bom  seveik 
months  after  marriage  as  large  as  at  the  full  term ;  but,  as  he  suggests,  this 
child  might  really  have  been  bom  at  the  full  term.     In  order  to  determine 
this  point  by  unexceptionable  facts,  it  would  be  necessary  to  collect  a  series, 
of  cases  of  impregnation  from  one  intercourse  in  which  the  children  were  bom 
seven  months  after  such  intercourse,  and  were  proved  to  have  had  the  average 
size  and  weight  of  mature  children.     In  the  meantime  counsel  will  care  litde 
for  the  rule,  but  will  take  advantage  of  the  existence  of  admitted  exceptions. 
When  the  ^ts  are  such,  that  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  husband  it  must  be 
a  six-months^  child,  and  it  is  bom  mature^  there  can  be  no  reasonable  groimd 
to  doubt  its  illegitimacy.    This  question  was  raised  in  the  Exchequer  Sitting^ 
(January  1847),  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Eager  v.  Crrimwood^ 
The  action  was  one  for  seduction ;  and  the  principal  witness  in  the  cause,  a 
young  woman,  on  being  cross-examined,  stated  that  she  was  first  connected 
with  the  defendant  a  few  days  before  Christmas  1845,  and  that  the  birth  of 
the  child  took  place  in  the  June  following — t.e.  in  about  six  calendar  months. 
Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  child  appeared  to  have  been  full-grown,  the 
Chief  Baron,  assuming  tlfe  statement  of  the  dates  to  be  correct,  intimated  it  to 
be  his  opinion  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained,  as  the  f oimdation  of 
it  was  the  loss  of  service,  arising  &om  the  defendant's  intercourse  with  the 
daughter,  and  her  subsequent  confinement,  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  have  been  the  father  of  the  child  in  question.     The  jury  found  for  the 
defendant.    A  rule  for  a  new  trial  was  granted,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
woman  had,  from  confusion  in  giving  her  testimony,  made  a  mistake  in  the 
period.     A  similar  question  may  arise  in  cases  of  divorce,  and  the  &ct  be  re- 
ceived as  proof  of  the  act  of  adultery.     In  the  case  of  Maclean  (House  of  Lords, 
March  1851),  it  was  proved  that  the  earliest  intercourse  which  could  have  been 
had  with  the  husband  was  on  the  22nd  December  1847  ;  while,  according  to 
the  medical  evidence,  the  child  was  bom  on  the  6th  July  1848,  thus  giving  a 
gestation  of  only  197  days,  or  twenty-eight  weeks  and  one  day,  assuming  the 
husband  to  have  been  the  fiMJier,  but  the  child  was  a  full-grown  nine-months' 
child.     This  &ct  was  received  as  a  proof  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife. 
Dr.  liVach^  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child  to  be  legitimate  must  have  been 
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begotten  196  days,  or  twenty-eiglit  weeks  before  birth ;  but  the  child  was  fully 
developed  and  mature.  It  appeared  like  a  nine-months'  child,  and  it  was 
denied  that  it  could  have  been  the  result  of  a  conception  of  only  196  days. 
(Horn's  '  Yierteljahrsschrift,'  1870, 2, 77.)  In  Heathcote'a  case  (March  1851), 
it  was  proved  that  the  husband  returned  on  the  24th  November  1849,  and 
the  wife  was  delivered  of  a  full*grown  and  mature  child  on  the  18th  May 
1850,  an  interval  of  only  175  days.  This  was  also  taken  as  proof  of  the  allied 
adultery.  In  Hawking  case  (May  1852),  it  was  proved  that  there  had  been  no 
access  of  the  husband,  owing  to  his  absence,  between  the  16th  May  1850  and 
the  23rd  March  1851 .  A  full-grown  and  mature  child  was  bom  on  the  2nd  June 
1851 :  hence,  to  have  been  the  child  of  the  husband,  gestation  must  have  been 
extended  to  a  year  and  sixteen  days,  or  reduced  to  a  period  of  only  seventy- 
one  days.  This  was  taken  as  clear  proof  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  of  this  case  that  the  husband  had  slept  with  his  wife 
after  his  return,  even  up  to  five  minutes  of  the  time  of  her  delivery,  without 
suspecting  his  wife's  pregnancy ;  and  her  female  attendant,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  her  daily,  did  not  observe  any  alteration  in  her  personal 
appearance.  This  created  a  little  difficulty  in  the  case ;  but  it  merely  serves 
to  show,  either  that  a  visible  prominence  of  the  abdomen  is  by  no  means  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  the  pregnant  state,  or  that  it  may  be  very  easily 
concealed. 

Protracted  births.  Long  periods  of  gestation. — The  questions  connected 
with  retarded  gestation  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion  in  legal 
medicine.  That  gestation  may  be  retarded  or  protracted  beyond  the  fortieth 
week  is  now,  I  believe,  not  disputed  by  any  obstetric  writer  of  reputation. 
Some  accoucheurs  have  denied  it,  because  they  have  not  met  with  such  cases; 
but  the  medico-l^al  relations  of  such  questions  do  not  depend  upon  the  soli- 
tary experience  of  practitioners.  It  is  only  by  the  accumulation  of  well- 
ascertained  facts  from  all  authentic  sources  that  medical  knowledge  can  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  law ;  otherwise,  owing  to  the  mere 
accident  of  a  witness  not  having  met  with  any  exceptional  instance,  a  Oourt 
may  be  entirely  misled  in  its  judgment  by  trusting  to  his  opinion.  It  is  the 
more  important  to  attend  to  this,  because  most  of  the  cases  involving  ques- 
tions either  of  contested  legitimacy,  or  the  chastity  of  females,  turn  upon  pro- 
tracted rather  than  upon  premature  delivery. 

In  standard  works  on  midwifery  will  be  found  authentic  reports  of  cases  in 
which  gestation  continued  to  the  forty-first,  forty-second,  forty-third,  and  even 
to  the  forty-fourth  week.  Dr.  Murphy  r^^ards  301  days,  or  forty-three 
weeks,  as  the  average  limit  of  gestation.  (*  Obstetric  Report,'  p.  4.)  Dr.  Lee 
met  with  a  case  in  which  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  pr^nancy  lasted  287  days: 
the  labour  did  not  take  place  until  forty-one  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the 
husband  of  the  lady  for  the  West  Indies.  (*  Med.  (Jaz.'  vol.  31,  p.  917.)  Dr. 
William  Himter  met  with  two  instances  in  which  gestation  was  protracted 
imtil  the  forty-second  week.  Dr.  Montgomery  met  with  a  case  in  which  de- 
livery did  not  ensue  until  between  the  forty-second  and  forty-fourth  weeks. 
{*  Med.  Craz.'  vol.  19,  p.  646.)  Dr.  Merriman  has  published  a  valuable  table 
on  the  subject  of  protracted  gestation,  on  which  the  most  experienced  accou- 
cheurs have  been  ID  the  habit  of  relying.  Of  114  pregnancies,  calculated  by 
Mm  from  the  last  day  at  which  the  women  menstruated,  and  in  which  the 
children  appeared  to  be  mature,  the  following  were  the  periods: — 
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Another  well-marked  case,  occurring  forty-four  weeks  precisely  after  the  ces- 
sation of  the  menses,  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  S.  W.  J.  Meirinian* 

From  these  results  Dr.  Merriman  considers  that  in  the  greater  number  o£ 
iromen  gestation  is  completed  in  the  fortieth  week  from  the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  and  next  to  this  period  in  the  forty-first.  In  the  evidence  given  by 
tins  gentleman  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1825,  the  case  of  longest  pro- 
traction on  which  he  was  able  to  rely  was  that  of  a  married  woman,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  calculating  from  the  last  day  on  which  her  monthly  period 
ceased.  The  lady  was  delivered  309  days,  or  forty-four  weeks  and  one  day, 
&om  the  time  at  which  she  supposed  that  she  had  conceived.  In  another  case 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Merriman,  the  period  was  303  days,  or  forty-three  weeks 
and  two  days  from  the  termination  of  the  last  monthly  period.  It  was  objected 
to  this  evidence,  by  the  Attorney-General,  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  the 
exact  date  of  conception,  and,  as  the  female  might  have  really  conceived  only 
a  day  or  two  before  the  expected  return  of  menstruation,  twenty-eight  days 
(or  four  weeks)  should  be  deducted  from  the  periods  assigned  by  the  witness. 
Admitting  the  validity  of  this  objection — and  the  fact  upon  which  it  is  based 
is  indisputable — it  followed  that  the  longest-protracted  case  observed  by  Dr* 
Merriman  might  have  really  been  only  a  case  of  ordinary  gestation  extending 
to  forty  weeks  and  one  day.  An  objection  of  this  kind  may  of  course  be 
successfully  urged  in  law  to  any  inference  from  a  calculation  so  made,  and  it 
was  thus  that  in  the  Gardner  Peerage  case  the  medical  evidence  failed  to 
render  it  certain  that  gestation  might  be  so  protracted  as  to  support  the  In- 
timacy of  the  claimant.  It  is  therefore  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance, 
in  considering  this  question,  to  make  full  allowance  for  possible  error ;  and, 
in  calculating  the  pr^nancy  from  the  last  day  of  the  last  menstrual  period, 
to  deduct  the  interval  of  menstruation,  if  known,  and  at  least  twenty-eight 
days  if  imknown.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  these  cases  of  contested 
legitimacy  the  offspring  is  commonly  the  result  of  a  single  intercourse.  The 
date  of  conception  is  therefore  fixed  within  limits  already  described  (ante 
p.  244);  and  a  comparison  can  be  instituted  only  between  the  period  of  ges- 
tati<Mi  thence  deduced,  and  the  periods  taken  in  other  cases  which  are  equally 
free  from  any  error. 

A  well-marked  case  of  gestation  passing  beyond  what  is  commonly  set  down 
as  the  average  period  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Howell,  of  Walton- 
on-Naze.  This  occurred  in  a  healthy  woman,  set.  30,  who  had  borne  three 
children,  the  youngest  being  4  years  old.  She  had  menstruated  with  r^;a- 
larity  up  to  the  tlurd  week  in  June ;  the  menses  then  stopped  without  any 
apparent  cause.  Her  delivery  took  place  323  days  after  their  last  appearance. 
Allowing  tliat  impregnation  occurred  at  the  intermenstrual  period,  this  would 
make  the  gestation  209  days ;  or  assuming  that  impregnation  did  not  occur 
imtU  twenty-eight  days  from  the  date  of  the  last  menstruation,  this  would 
make  the  period  295  days,  or  forty-two  weeks  and  one  day.  Dr.  Murphy,  of 
University  College,  has  |||so  furnished  me  with  some  facts  in  reference  to  this 
subject.  Out  of  1 82  cases,-  in  which  special  enquiries  were  made  of  the  women, 
the  deliveries  took  place  from  the  date  of  the  last  appearance  of  the  menses  at 
the  following  periods  in  weeks.  The  details  are  given  in  his  '  Report  of  the 
Obstetric  Practice  of  University  CoU^e  Hospital  for  1844 ' 
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•  The  most  protracted  of  the  cases  in  his  table  was  No.  182 ;  the  period  of 
gestation  was  329  days,  or,  deducting  twentj-^ht  days  (the  ascertained 
menstrual  interval),  801  days,  or  forty-three  weekft— t.e.  three  weeks  beyond 
the  usual  period.  Dr.  Hedriich  mentions,  in  the  '  Neue  Zeitschrifl  fUr  Geburts> 
kunde,'  the  case  of  a  woman  whom  he  attended  in  her  first  labour,  who  was 
delivered  on  the  d09th  day  after  intercourse.  ('  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.*  July 
1845.)  Dr.  Beck  reports  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  1840, 
in  which  gestation  was  alleged  to  have  been  protracted  to  318  days,  or  forty* 
iovLt  weeks  and  five  days ;  and  Dr.  Murphy  describes  two  cases  which  fell 
under  his  own  observation,  in  one  of  which  gestation  was  carried  to  814,  and 
in  the  other  to  824  days.  ('  Obstetric  Report,*  1844.)  He  subsequently  met 
with  a  third  case,  in  which,  making  due  allowance  for  all  the  usual  sources  of 
error  in  the  calculation,  gestation  occupied  a  period  of  323  days.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Merriman  has  given  me  a  reference  to  a  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Power  in  his 
work  on  *  Human  Pregnancy,^  in  which  gestation  is  said  to  have  extended  to 
825  days. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Pearse  of  Tavistock  requested  my  opinion  on  the  following  case. 
The  wife  of  a  labourer  who  went  to  America  on  May  6,  1864,  was  confined 
on  March  24, 1865-^t.«.  822  days  after  the  departure  of  her  husband.  The 
woman  had  already  had  four  or  five  children,  and  had  imif ormly  borne  a  good 
character.  The  infant  was  mature  and  well-formed,  the  mother  a  fragile,  delicate 
person,  and  was  suckling  a  child  when  her  husband  left  her.  She  had  a  good 
time.  Was  this  child  the  child  of  the  husband  ?  On  being  informed  of  the 
facts,  the  man  said  he  was  willing  to  give  his  wife  the  benefit  of  any  reasonable 
doubt,  but  otherwise  he  would  not  return  home  or  acknowledge  the  child  as  his. 
As  this  case  did  not  exclude  a  possible  act  of  adultery,  the  opinion  given 
was  adverse  to  the  claim  of  legitimacy.  When  the  cases  involve  such  unu- 
sually long  periods  of  gestation,  we  must  look  with  great  suspicion  on  all  the 
alleged  ^ts.  We  must  take  nothing  for  granted.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  this  woman  had  had  intercourse  with  some  man  about  the  20th  June 
1864,  than  that  this  child  was  begotten  by  the  husband  in  the  month  of 
March  previously.  According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Murphy  and  others 
the  time  is  not  impossible,  but  unless  the  facts  absolutely  exclude  subsequoit 
intercourse,  the  case  proves  nothing  as  to  protracted  gestation.  Among  other 
cases  which  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  former  pupils,  I  select  the  f  ollow- 
ing,fwhich  occurred  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Chattaway,  of  Knighton: — A 
healthy  woman,  tet.  86,  the  wife  of  a  farmer,  applied  to  him  to  attend  her  in 
her  confinement,  which  she  expected  to  take  place  in  September  1856.  The 
menses  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  December  1855,  and  she  quickened  in 
the  b^inning  of  April  1856.  About  the  middle  of  September  (t.«.  on  the 
288rd  day,  dating  from  the  last  menstruation),  Mr.  Chattaway  was  siunmoned 
to  attend  her,  and  he  found  her  labouring  under  severe  false  pains ;  there  was 
also  a  discharge  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood.  The  case  went  on  until  the 
19th  November  1856,  when  the  patient  was  delivered  of  a  female  child  of  the 
average  size.  It  would  thus  appear,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  calcu- 
lation, that  deducting  twenty-eight  days  from  the  last  appearance  of  the  men- 
ses, gestation  was  protracted  in  tiiis  instance  to  880  days,  or  forty-seven  weeks 
and  one  day.  Mr.  Carey  has  reported  to  the  '  Lancet,'  1878,  1,  298,  the  case 
of  a  primipara,  et.  82,  whose  gestation  extended,  as  he  believed,  to  850  days. 
This  was,  however,  a  matter  of  inference  from  circumstances  which  might  ad- 
mit of  another  interpretation. 

These  cases,  assuming  the  facts  to  have  been  correctly  observed  and  re* 
ported,  meet  the  objections  taken  to  the  medical  evidence  in  the  Gardner 
Peerage  case.  All  women  may  not  have  such  unusually  protracted  pregnancies, 
— Indeed,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  no  two  women  are  alike  in  this  respect,  and 
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that  two  successive  piquancies  in  the  same  woman  are  rarely  alike  in  dura- 
tion. Then,  again,  some  medical  men  may  not  have  met  with  protracted  cases ; 
l>ut  the  &ct  being  clearly  ascertained  in  one  case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  search 
ior  more,  unless  we  doubt  the  credibility  of  reporters  well  qualified  to  observe, 
.and  who  have  no  conceivable  motive  to  misrepresent  the  medical  facts  which 
•came^  before  them.  On  this  part  of  the  question  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to 
jffgue.  The  advocates  of  a  fixed  and  limitable  period  differ  from  each  other 
by  a  space  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  each  must  either  take  his  own 
•experience  for  the  final  decision  of  this  question,  or  it  must  be  allowed  that 
men  of  equal  powers  of  observation  and  experience  with  themselves,  have  met 
with  cases  which  have  gone  beyond  their  own  fluctuating  limits. 

Protracted  cases  of  gestation  are  always  open  to  the  objection,  either  that  the 
jnenstrual  function  may  have  been  suspendol  from  some  hidden  morbid  cause, 
one  or  two  months  before  the  actual  date  of  conception,  or  that  there  may  have 
heea  some  error  in  the  calculation  by  which  the  period  has  been  determined. 
If,  however,' the  objection  be  admitted  under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be 
only  equally  just  to  admit  that  in  any  given  case  the  ordinary  and  so-called 
£x.ed  period,  calculated  from  the  cessation  of  menstruation,  is  based  on  a  fallacy. 
The  menstrual  fimction  may  have  accidentally  ceased,  or  continued  for  seveial 
intervals  <after  conception,  and  thus  a  corresponding  change  should  be  made  in 
fixing  the  ordinary  period  of  gestation.  This  view  of  the  question  implies  that 
no  reliance  can  be  plac^  on  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  as  evi- 
'dence  of  the  actual  duration  of  pregnancy,  whether  natural,  premature,  or  pro- 
.tracted.  My  colleague  Dr.  Hicks  informs  me  that  he  met  with  a  case  in  which 
the  pregnancy  of  a  woman  appeared  to  be  protracted  to  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  months.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  woman  had  be- 
•come  pr^nant  during  the  absence  of  the  menses,  their  suspension  having 
taken  place  some  time  before  intercourse ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  explana- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  allied  protracted  gestation. 

In  the  Gardner  Peerage  case,  the  Attorney-General  was  qtiite  willing  to 
rely  upon  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual  discharge  as  a  good  criterion  of  the 
•duration  of  pregnancy,  when  by  such  a  mode  of  calctdation  this  was  not  made 
to  exceed  forty  weeks !  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  condition  must  be  either 
taken  or  rejected  altogether  as  evidence :  if  taken,  we  have  no  right,  in  alleged 
protracted  cases,  to  refer  the  suppression  to  disease,  for  the  sake  of  shortening 
the  period,  when  in  ordinary  cases  we  do  not  refer  its  continuance  to  dis- 
ease, because  this  would  tend  to  lengthen  it :  if  rejected,  it  would  be  in  the 
iiighest  degree  unjust  not  to  give  to  a  claimant  the  beneficial  presumption  of 
his  having  been  born  legitimate,  when  the  cases  adduced  in  evidence  against 
Hs  claim  are  actually  b^ed  upon  a  precisely  similar  mode  of  calculation  I 

It  is  difficult  to  a<hnit  that  all  the  protracted  cases  recorded  by  different  ob- 
servers have  depended  upon  mistakes  being  made  in  the  calculation  of  the 
period,  since  this  calculation  is  based  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  adopted 
in  cases  of  ordinary  pregnancy.  Hence,  if  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  one  case, 
there  would  be  in  the  o&er :  if  an  error  in  the  exception,  there  would  be  an 
error  in  the  rule.  Either  the  average  term  of  pregnancy  is  wrongly  calculated 
by  most  accoucheurs  at  the  thirty-eighth  or  fortieth  week,  or  it  is  rightly  cal- 
culated to  extend  occasionally  to  the  forty-fourth  or,  admitting  these  pro- 
tracted cases,  to  the  forty-iixth  week.  But,  even  setting  aside  the  obvious 
answer  to  an  objection  of  this  nature,  some  of  the  cases  observed  were  instances 
of  impregnation  from  a  single  intercourse ;  and,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
interval  for  conception,  the  general  inference  would  not  be  affected,  and  no 
fallacy  could  have  arisen  in  such  cases  of  protraction  from  mistakes  dependent 
on  the  cessation  of  menstruation. 

Some  instructive  papers  on  this  subject  have  been  published  by  the  late  Dr» 
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Beid.  (See  '  Lancet,'  Sept.  3  and  10,  1853,  pp.  205  and  235.)  The  conclu- 
sions at  which  Dr.  Beid  has  arrived  are  decidedly  adverse  to  the  views  of  Dr. 
Murphy  regarding  the  great  duration  of  pregnancy.  Hetetes  truly,  that  an 
accidental  arrest  of  the  menstrual  discharge  may  take  place  for  three,  four,  or 
many  successive  periods,  while  impregnation  may  have  occurred  at  any  time 
during  this  suspension.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  calculation  hased  on  the 
date  of  the  suspension  of  the  discharge  would,  of  course,  be  erroneous ;  and 
*  the  number  of  days  which  elapse  after  the  last  menstrual  appearance  is  not^ 
therefore,  ani/  proof  oi  the  real  extent  of  gestation  in  otherwise  doubtM  cases.' 
In  one  case  wluch  he  reports,  labour  occurred  294  days  afber  menstruation,  but 
278  days  after  intercourse ;  in  a  second,  287  days  after  menstruation,  but 
276  days  afber  intercourse ;  in  a  third,  281  days  after  menstruation,  but  277 
days  after  intercourse ;  and  in  a  fourth  294  days  after  menstruation,  but  27 1> 
only  from  the  earliest  possible  time  of  conception  (intercourse).  It  will  be 
perceived  that  while  the  dates  from  intercourse  varied  slightly,  those  from 
menstruation  varied  considerably.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  the 
last  menstruation  was  on  the  18th  of  October.  Impr^nation  (intercourse  ?) 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  parturition  followed  on  the  17th  of 
August.  The  interval  between  insemination  (intercourse)  and  parturition  was- 
thus  280  days,  and  between  the  last  menstruation  and  parturition  it  was  about 
three  weeks  more — namely,  303  davs. 

Dr.  Keid's  conclusions,  derived  m>m  numerous  facts  and  cases,  represent 
the  views  of  an  experienced  observer  on  this  much-disputed  question.     They 
are — '  1.  The  duration  of  pregnancy  is  not  altogether  a  fixed  period :  it  varies 
somewhat  in  the  hiunan  female,  as  it  does  in  the  lower  orders  of  animals.     2. 
This  deviation,  however,  is  not  to  any  great  extent :  the  only  certain  data  of 
calculation  are  those  dependent  on  the  known  time  of  conception  (p(  intercourse  ?)^ 
3.  The  average  duration  of  the  pregnant  state,  when  calculated  from  this  event,. 
is  about  275  days,  or  it  may  have  a  range  of  from  270  to  280  days.    4.  There 
is  no  full  or  satisfactory  evidence  of  gestation  having  been  prolonged  beyondi 
293  days.     5.  The  Code  Napoldon,  which  allows  300  days,  may  be  r^ardedi 
as  liberal.     6.  The  menstrual  period  must  generally  serve  as  our  guide  in. 
de&ult  of  some  exact  knowledge :  it  is,  however,  often  fallacious,  and  is  only 
a  means  of  approximation  to  the  probable  time  of  parturition.    7.  The  fortieth 
week  after  tlie  last  appearance  of  the  menses  is  the  most  likely  period,  and  the- 
forty-first  week  the  next.' 

Dr.  Duncan  ('  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  1854,  v.  9,  p.  230)  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  r^arding  the  duration  of  pregnancy  : — 1.  That  the  interval 
between  conception  and  parturition  (the  real  duration  of  pregnancy)  has  not 
been  exactly  ascertained  in  any  case.  2.  That  the  average  interval  between 
insemination  (intercourse)  and  parturition  (commonly  called  the  duration  of 
pregnancy)  is  from  275  to  278  days.  3.  That  the  average  intervals  between 
the  end  of  menstruation  and  parturition  have  no  standard  length,  but  vary 
within  certain  limits.  4.  That  while  absolute  proof  of  the  prolongation  of 
real  pregnancy  beyond  its  usual  limits  is  still  deficient,  there  is  evidence  to 
establish  the  probability  that  it  may  be  protracted  beyond  such  limits  to  the 
extent  of  three  or  even  four  weeks. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Keid,  that  he  admits - 
a  variation  of  23  days,  t.e.  from  270  days  (the  shortest  period)  to  293  days, 
the  longest  known  to  himself  from  a  single  intercourse.  (See  p.  242.)  There 
appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the  variation  should  not  be  even  greater  than 
that  which  is  here  assigned,  and  why  the  duration  of  pregnancy  might  not 
extend  occasionally  to  296  and  even  to  301  days.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
individual  experience.  An  accoucheur  who  admitted  a  variation  of  23  days,. 
Asd  who  had  known  gestation  to  be  protracted  to  the  29drd  day  after  inter- 
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course,  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  child  iU^timate  merely  because  it  had 
been  bom  on  the  296th  or  the  300th  day  after  the  possible  access  of  the  hus- 
band. Dr.  Dimcan,  who  has  written  much  on  this  subject,  places  his  average 
from  one  set  of  cases  at  275  days,  and  from  another  set  at  278  days ;  but  he 
allows  that  gestation  may  be  extended  four  weeks  beyond  these  limits.  Taking 
ibe  shortest  period  and  adding  to  it  28  days,  this  would  make  a  possible  ex- 
tension of  gestation  to  303  days,  or  forty-three  weeks  and  two  days.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  limit  to  gestation,  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  fix  it ;  hence 
we  find  obstetric  "writers  of  repute  adopting  periods  which  have  no  point  of 
agreement  among  themselves.  Some  stop  dbort  at  280  days ;  others,  like  Dr. 
Reid,  fix  the  maximum  yet  known  at  293  days ;  Dr.  Murphy  allows  from  hia 
experience  at  least  324  days ;  and  Dr.  Meigs  considers  that  gestation  may  be 
continued  to  twelve  months,  or  365  days.  (^  Obstetrics,  the  Science  and  the 
Art,'  1849,  p.  194.)  The  fact  is,  the  term  has  not  yet  been  fixed  even  ap- 
proximately by  medical  science :  hence,  in  a  disputed  case,  other  circumstances 
must  be  looked  to  in  order  to  lead  a  Court  of  Law  to  a  safe  decision.  It  is  at 
present  hopeless  to  reconcile  the  confiicting  medical  opinions  which  exist  on 
the  subject  of  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  the  hmnan  female.  There  is,  in- 
deed, only  one  point  on  which  all  modem  observers  agree,  namely,  that  the 
period  cannot  be  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  days,  but  that  it  is  liable  to 
variation  according  to  circiunstances  but  little  understood. 

It  has  already  been  observed  {ante,  p.  244)  that  the  date  of  intercourse  does 
not  furnish  us  with  the  date  of  conception,  and  according  to  some  authorities 
all  evidence  connected  with  the  function  of  menstruation  is  untrustworthy. 
In  spite  of  these  objections,  the  menstrual  period  must  generally  serve  as  a 
guide  in  de&ult  of  more  certain  criteria.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  &ct,  and 
one  which  the  mind  of  an  acute  lawyer  will  not  &il  to  appreciate,  that  the 
date  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses  is  taken  by  some  physicians  as  a  guide  (in. 
married  life  with  constant  intercourse),  so  long  as  gestation  does  not  extend 
beyond  280  days ;  while,  supposing  it  to  extend  to  300  days,  they  will  assume 
that  some  othar  cause  than  pregnancy  must  have  led  to  an  earlier  suppression, 
and  thus  to  an  error  in  the  calculation  1  There  may  be  no  more  evidence  of 
suppression  firom  a  morbid  cause  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  the 
X>eriod  of  280  days  may  therefore  be  as  much  based  on  error  as  the  period  of  300 
days.  It  is  strange  that  clever  writers,  who  adopt  this  mode  of  making  &usts 
square  with  a  foregone  conclusion,  do  not  perceive  iJiat  they  must,  in  fairness, 
either  reject  altogether  the  evidence  derived  from  the  cessation  of  the  menses, 
or  admit  it  adversely  to  their  own  views,  in  cases  in  which  the  facts  connected 
with  the  cessation  have  been  as  carefully  observed  and  recorded  by  others  as 
by  themselves. 

Period  of  gestation  not  fixed  hy  law. — In  all  cases  of  contested  legitimacy, 
the  question  respecting ;bhe  duration  of  gestation,  when  it  arises,  is  left  entirely 
open  by  the  English  law.  The  French  law,  under  the  *  Code  Napol^n,*  allows 
300  days,  and  the  Prussian  law  301  days ;  but  no  period  has  been  fixed  by 
English  jurists  within  which,  or  beyond  which,  a  child,  if  bom  in  wedlock, 
will  be  presumed  to  be  illegitimate.  The  decision  of  a  Court  of  Law  would 
be  founded,  quoad  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  on  the  opinions  of  experts  se- 
lected for  the  occasion,  and  each  case  would  be  decided  on  its  own  merits. 
Precedents  can  have  but  little  infiuence  on  these  occasions,  because  a  Court 
may  think  fit  to  pronounce  illegitimate,  on  non-medical  grounds,  a  child  boni 
in  the  thirty-eighth  week  of  gestation,  while  it  may  decide  that  another  was 
legitimate  that  had  been  bom  in  the  f ortv-third  week.  By  some  law  authori- 
ties/or/y  weeks  (or  280  days),  and  by  others  forty-three  weeks  (or  801  days), 
have  b^  taken  as  the  ultimum  iempus  pariendi*,  but  as  the  period  of  human 
gestation  is  wholly  independent  of  any  l^gal  dictum,  it  is  not  the  custom  of 
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Courts  to  act  upon  this  as  as  a  rule.  Neyertlielessy  it  is  clear  in  some  extreme 
cases  that  the  law  may  fiurly  interpose,  and  pronounce  for  a  reasonable  limit. 
In  the  case  of  Cotterall  v.  CoUerall  (decided  in  the  Consistoxy  Court,  July 
1847),  a  child  was  bom  during  the  marriage,  and  the  husband  proceeded  against 
the  wife  for  a  divorce  on  the  groimd  of  adultery.  The  main  proof  was  based 
on  the  &ct,  that  in  order  to  have  been  the  child  of  the  husband,  it  must  have 
been  bom  after  twelve  months^  gestation.  The  husband  left  his  wife  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  was  absent  for  that  period  of  time  without  possibility  of 
access.  Dr.  Lushington,  without  entering  into  the  question  of  protracted  ges- 
tation, upon  proof  of  this  allegation,  at  once  pronoimced  for  the  diyorce.  Such 
a  duration  of  pregnancy  is  not  supported  by  any  known  facts,  and  is  altogether 
opposed  to  medi(^  probability.  In  an  affiUation  case  before  Mr.  Self e,  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court  (Oct.  1857),  proof  was  afbrded  that  the  putative  &ther 
had  been  absent  from  England  eleven  months  and  six  days  before  the  child 
wu  bom,  and  on  this  evidence  the  case  was  at  once  dismissed.  In  March 
1869,  a  case  was  referred  for  my  opinion  from  Scotland,  in  which  it  appeared 
that  husband  and  wife  had  parted  on  the  23rd  January,  1858,  the  husband 
having  gone  to  the  West.  Indies.  A  child  was  bom  on  the  29th  December 
following,  ue,  889  days  (or  for^- eight  weeks  and  three  days)  from  the  time 
at  which  the. husband  parted  from  ^e  wife.  The  child  died,  and  a  claim  was 
made  on  a  life-insurance  society  for  a  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due  to  the 
fxirents  on  account  of  this  child.  The  society  refused  payment,  on  the  ground 
that  the  child  was  iU^timate.  My  opinion  was  adverse  to  the  claim :  the 
Length  of  the  allied  gestation,  and  the  state  of  the  child  when  born,  were  suf- 
^cient  to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  child  of  the  husband. 

In  Anderton  v.  Gibhe  (1834),  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  that  a  child  bom 
ten  months  (or  vAiOMt  foriy-two  weeks)  after  intercourse  with  the  husband  was 
legitimate.  A  verdict  had  been  already  returned  establishing  the  legitimacy 
of  the  plaintiff;  and  an  attempt  was  now  made  to  set  this  aside,  among  other 
^[rounds,  upon  the  plea  that  the  of&pring  was  illegitimate,  because  it  had  been 
bom  at  so  long  a  period  after  possible  access.  It  appeared  that  the  mother  of 
ihe  plaintiff,  £or  some  time  before  and  at  the  period  of  the  birth,  had  been 
living  in  adulterous  intercourse ;  and  that  about  ten  months  before  the  birth 
of  this  child  she  had  had  a  private  interview  with  her  husband,  when  it  was 
assumed  that  there  had  been  access,,  but  the  parties  did  not  meet?afterwards. 
Before  the  adultery,  they  had  lived  together  two  years  without  having  had 
issue ;  and  in  the  present  instance  the  child  was  bom  after  a  period  oi  forty" 
two  weeks — facts  which  were  considered  to  establish  its  illegitimacy.  The 
opinions  of  Sir  Charles  Clarice  and  other  medical  men  were  adduced  at  the 
.  trial,  and  these  limited  the  extreme  period  of  gestation  to  forty  weeks ;  but 
they  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the  subject  was  involved  in  great  uncer- 
tainty. The  Vice-Chancellor  considered  that  the  jmy  at  the  trial  had  given  a 
proper  verdict  by  finding  for  the  plaintiffs  Intimacy.  The  jury  were  not  to 
decide  by  whom  the  child  had  been  begotten,  but  whether  it  could  by  any  pos- 
sMfity  be  the  chUd  of  the  husband.  With  respect  to  the  period  of  gestation, 
there  was  no  difficulty.  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  and  other  authorities,  confessed 
that  the  subject  was  mvolved  in  darkness  and  mystery,  and  that  ^e  Faculty 
of  Medicine  knew  nothing  certain  about  it.  There  was  no  positive  evidence 
as  to  the  exact  day  on  which  the  child  was  bom,  nor  on  which  the  interview 
between  the  huslwnd  and  wife  took  place :  therefore  this  would  allow  of  the 
period  of  gestation  being  reduced  to  about  forty-two  weeks,  or  less.  The 
Intimacy  of  the  plaintiff  was  in  his  opinion  legally  established.  From  this 
case  it  will  be  seen  that  a  child  may  be  affiliated  on  the  husband,  although  the 
wife  may  be  living  at  the  same  time  in  adulterous  intercourse  with  another 
penon. 
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Few  trials  in  relation  to  legitimacy  have  excited  more  attention  among 
jariBts  than  the  Gardner  Peenige  case,  which  came  before  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1825.  A  full  account  of  the  medicdl  evidence  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
lijall.  ('  Med.  Evid.  in  Gardner  Peerage  case,'  1827.)  Alan  Legge  Gardner, 
the  son  of  Lord  Gardner  by  his  second  wife,  petitioned-  to  have  his  name  in- 
scribed as  a  peer  on  the  Parliament  Boll.  The  peerage  was,  however,  claimed' 
by  another  person,  Henry  Fenton  Jadis  alias  Grardner,  who  alleged  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Grardner  by  his  first  and  subsequently  divorced  wife.  It  was 
<xintended  that  the  latter  was  ill^tiniate ;  and  in  order  to  establish  this  point, 
^e  evidence  adduced  was  partly  medical  and  partly  moral.  Lady  Grardner,  the 
mother  of  the  alleged  illegitimate  child,*  parted  from  her  husband,  on  board  of 
his  ship,  on  the  30th  of  January  1802.  Lord  Gardner  went  to  the  West  In- 
^es,  and  did  not  again  see  his  wife  u^til  the  11th  of  July  following.  The 
child  whose  legitimacy  was  disputed,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  December  of  that 
year.  Therefore  the  plain  medical  question,  taking  the  extreme  view,  was 
whether  a  child  bom  311  days  (forty-four  weeks  and  three  daySy  from  January 
to  December),  or  150  days  (twenti/-one  weeks  and  three  days, — from  July  to 
December)  after  possible  intercourse,  could  be  the  child  of  the  husband.  Lord 
Grardner.  If  these  questions  were  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  it  followed 
that  this  must  have  been  either  a  premature  or  a  protracted  birth.  There  ¥ra8 
no  pretence  that  it  was  a  premature  case,  the  child  having  been  mature  when 
born.  The  question  then  was  reduced  to  this — ^Was  this  alleged  protracted 
gestation  of  311  days  consistent  with  medical  experience  ?  Many  medical  wit- 
nesses, comprising  the  principal  obstetric  practitioners  in  the  kingdom,  were 
examined  on  this  point.  Their  evidence  was  conflicting,  but  a  majority  con-- 
curred  in  the  opinion  that  natural  gestation  might  be  protracted  to  a  period 
which  would  certainly  cover  the  birth  of  the  alleged  ill^timate  child.  On  the 
moral  side  of  the  question,  it  was  clearly  proved  that  Lidy  Gardner,  after  the 
departure  of  her  husband,  was  living  in  open  adulterous  intercourse  with  a  Mr. 
Jadis ;  and  on  this  ground  Lord  Gardner  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  after  his 
return.  He  subsequently  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  the  claimant, 
Alan  Legge  Gardner.  It  was  contended  that  the  other  claimant  was  really  the 
son  of  Lady  Gardner  by  Mr.  Jadis.  The  decision  of  the  House  was  that  this 
claimant  was  illegitimate,  and  that  the  title  should  descend  to  the  son  of  the 
second  I^y  Gardner. 

The  decision  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  based  on  moral  circumstances  r 
for  had  not  the  first  Lady  Gardner  been  living  in  adultery  at  the  time  of  her 
husband's  departure,  it  is  highly  probable,  from  the  medical  evidence  bearing 
strongly  that  way,  that  the  legitimacy  of  the  chUd  would  have  been  admitted. 
Again,  supposing  the  child  had  been  bom  two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  the  ques- 
tion would  have  resolved  itself  into  this :  Who  had  b^otten  the  child — the 
husband  or  the  adulterer  ?  This  could  not  have  been  decided,  and  then,  pro- 
bably, as  in  the  more  recent  case  of  Andertonv.  Oibbs  (supr^),  thenile  of  law 
would  have  pronoimced  the  husband  to  have  been  the  father.  The  Judges 
must  have  considered  that  medical  opinions,  without  cases  to  support  them, 
<ould  not  be  safely  received.  It  is  obvious  that  the  possibility  of  gestation 
being  protracted  must  stop  somewhere,  and  it  was  probably  thought  that  this 
point  had  here  been  passed.  Morally  speaking,  the  decision  could  not  be  im- 
pugned, but  medically  speaking  it  assumed  that  gestation  could  never  be  pro- 
tracted to  the  311th  day  after  probable  intercourse.  CJonsidering  that  concep- 
tion is  not  necessarily  the  immediate  result  of  intercourse  (p.  244),  and  that  we 
have  no  data  for  fixmg  the  precise  time  ci  its  odcurrence,  this  decision  could 
hardly  be  supported  on  medical  grounds.  We  should  not  be  justified  in  affirmr 
ing  that  every  child  bom  forty-four  wtedbs  and  three  days  after  the  opportunity 
of  intercourse  with  the  husband  war  emmecettitaU  red  an  ill^timate  child,  and 
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that  the  wife  was  an  adulteress.  It  is  true  that  their  Lordships  did  not  decide 
^ectlj  that  the  one  claimant  was  ill^timate,  because  he  could  have  been 
bom  only  after  811  days'  gestation )  but  their  decision  practically  led  to  this, 
result,  as  the  other  claimant  was  pronounced  to  be  the  only  son  and  rightful 
heir  of  Lord  Grardner.  Of  the  seventeen  medical  experts  examined  on  this> 
occasion,  five  supported  the  opinion  that  the  duration  of  human  pr^;nancy  waa 
limited  to  about  nine  calendar  months,  t.e.  from  thirty-nine  to  forty  wedcs,  or 
from  273  to  280  days— or,  strictly  speaking,  from  270  to  280  days ;  one  of 
the  witnesses,  indeed,  said  from  265  to  280  days.  These  witnesses,  of  course,. 
gave  a  nqgative  to  the  possibility,  unless  by  miracle,  that  Henry  Fenton  Jadia 
alias  Grardiner  could  have  been  the  product  of  811  days*  gestation.  On  the- 
other  side,  of  twelve  medical  gentlemen  who  seemed  to  agree  with  respect  ta 
the  above-mentioned  period  as  the  natural  term  of  gestation,  the  greater 
number  maintained  the  pouilnlity  of  pregnancy  being  protracted  to  nine-and- 
a-half,  ten,  or  even  eleven  calendar  months,  and  of  course  to  311  days — the 
alleged  term  of  gestation,  at  which  the  counter-claimant  was  bom — and  they 
thus  admitted  the  possibility  that  Mr.  H.  F.  Jadis  alias  Gardner  might  be  a 
ten-and-a-half  months*  child.  (Lyall*s  *  Med.  Evid.  on  the  duration  of  Preg- 
nancy,' &c,  p.  8.) 

In  the  following  case  {Luscamhe  v.  Prett^ohn,  Exeter  Summer  Assizes,  1840) 
a  period  of  less  than  800  days — ^the  time  allowed  by  the  laws  of  France  and 
Prussia — ^was  represented  as&dling  beyond  atime  at  which  achild  could  be  legi- 
timately bom.  There  was  no  medical  evidence,  and  the  jury  declined  to  take  the 
dictum  of  the  learned  judge  on  this  question : — ^An  action  was  brought  against 
the  defendant,  by  a  &rmer,  to  recover  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  daugh- 
ter's services.  It  was  alleged  that  the  defendant  had  seduced  her,  and  that  she 
was  delivered  of  a  child,  of  which  he  was  the  father.  He  denied  that  the  child 
was  his,  among  other  reasons,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  born  299  days  (or 
forty-two  weeks  and  five  days)  after  intercourse.  No  medical  evidence  waa 
called  to  show  that  gestation  might  be  thus  &r  protracted ;  but  the  learned 
judge,  in  summing  up,  is  reported  to  have  made  the  following  observations : — 
'  Upon  the  evidence  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he  (the  ddEendant)  was  the 
father.     Supposing  that  she  (the  woman)  were  right,  that  would  place  the 
birth  at  nine  calendar  months,  three  weeks,  and  five  days.*  [The  last  meeting 
between  the  parties  was  had  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  the  child  was  bom 
on  the  5th  of  December  1838,  which  is  equal  to  an  interval  of  299  days.] 
After  adverting  to  some  medical  authorities  relative  to  gestation,  he  said : — 
'  He  would  raider  believe  that  she  had  yielded  to  some  other  attempt  on  her 
chastity,  than  that  so  wide  a  departure  from  the  usual  course  of  nature  had 
taken  place  I  *  The  jury  did  not  concur  in  this  view,  and  they  returned  a  ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff,  thereby  pronouncing  an  opinion,  which  is  certainly  borne 
out  by  medical  experience,  that  the  defendant  might  have  been  the  father  of 
the  child,  although  ybrty-tu;o  weeks  and  Jive  days  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
access.     ('  Lancet,'  Aug.  1840.)    Had  die  verdict  been  the  other  way,  there 
would  have  been  fair  ground,  medically  speaking,  for  a  new  trial ;  for  the 
summing-up  was  undoubtedly  made  on  an  entirely  mistaken  view  of  medical 
doctrines.     It  amounted  to  this — that  the  chastity  of  every  married  woman 
who  bears  a  child  in  the  forty-third  week  of  pr^nancy  after  the  absence  or 
death  of  her  husband  is  to  be  impeached,  and  the  Intimacy  of  a  child  is  to 
be  set  aside  on  bare  proof  of  this  &ct ! 

In  a  well-marked  instance  of  gestation  from  a  single  intercourse,  noticed 
by  Dr.  Reid,  the  interval  was  298  days — only  six  days  earlier  than  the  period 
here  pronounced  to  be  incompatible  with  Intimacy ;  and  by  referring  to  thei 
cases  of  Drs.  Rigby  and  Merriman,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  periods  of  gesta- 
Sum  horn  a  ainigle  intercourse  have  varied  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the 
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two  here  placed  in  comparison  (p.  242).  This  shows  the  risk  to  which  the 
decision  of  such  questions  is  exposed,  when  medical  evidence  is  not  called  for 
on  matters  so  strictly  professional.  The  following  case,  which  was  tried  in  the 
United  States  (in  January  term,  1844),  furnishes  a  contrast  to  that  just  quoted 
(The  Commonwealth  v.  Porter ,  Cambria  county,  Pa.).  The  focts  were  some- 
what similar : — The  defendant  was  indicted  for  fornication  and  bastardy.  The 
prosecutrix,  aged  23,  stated  that  she  had  had  intercourse  with  the  defendant 
on  the  24th  September  1842,  and  with  no  other  person  before  or  subsequently; 
She  was  delivered  of  a  child  on  the  7th  August  1843,  i.e,  after  317  days,  or 
Jorty-five  weeks  and  two  dat/s^  gestation :  she  swore  that  the  defendant  was  the 
:&ither  of  the  child.  The  menses  ceased  about  three  weeks  after  intercourse,  and 
they  only  appeared  again  slightly  about  five  weeks  before  the  child  was  bom. 
At  this  time  she  had  pains,  which  continued  more  or  less  until  her  delivery ; 
she  first  knew  that  she  was  pregnant  three  or  four  weeks  after  intercourse.  The 
defence  was  that,  from  the  period  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  the  defendant 
•could  not  have  been  the  &ther  of  the  child.  He  therefore  merely  proved  his 
absence,  and  that  he  did  not  return  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  No 
evidence  was  adduced  to  impeach  the  character  or  conduct  of  the  woman.  It 
was  proved  that  she  had  always  borne  a  good  reputation,  and  that  she  had 
T)een  seduced  by  the  defendant  imder  a  promise  of  marriage.  Dr.  Rodrigue 
deposed  that,  in  a  practice  of  nineteen  years,  he  had  attended  some  himdreds 
of  cases  of  midwifery,  and  the  longest  period  of  gestation  which  he  had  known 
was  ten  months.  He  considered  the  pains  described  by  prosecutrix  to  have 
been  the  commencing  pains  of  labour.  The  Court  charged  the  jury  strongly 
in  &vour  of  the  mecKcal  testimony  on  protracted  gestation,  and  they  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty,  thereby  finding  that  the  defendant  was  the  fadier  of  the 
child.  It  transpired  that  a  wife  of  one  of  the  jurymen  had  during  one  preg- 
nancy gone  ten  months.  (*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Oct.  1846,  p.  338.)  Xh*. 
Rodrigue,  who  reports  this  trial,  states  that  a  case  subsequently  came  to  his 
knowledge  in  whidi  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  gestation  had  continued  for 
a  period  of  320  days. 

It  would  appear  that  the  question  of  protracted  gestation  is  frequently  raised 
in  the  United  States  imder  these  circumstances.  Another  case  of  bastardy 
(The  Commonwealth  v.  Hooner)  was  tried  in  May  1846,  in  which  the  alleged 
•duration  of  pregnancy  must  have  been  313  days,  or  forty-four  weeks  and  five 
days.  The  prosecutrix  deposed  that  she  had  had  intercourse  with  the  defendant 
on  the  23rd  March  1845,  and  not  subsequently — a  &ct  established  by  the 
evidence ;  and  the  child,  a  large  healthy  male,  was  proved  to  have  been  bom 
on  the  30th  January  1846.  Twelve  obstetric  physicians  were  examined  on 
this  trial,  and,  as  usual,  they  differed  from  each  other.  Some  regarded  it  as 
possible,  but  not  probable,  that  gestation  might  be  so  protracted  as  to  reach 
313  days ;  various  medical  works  were  quoted  on  the  subject.  The  Court 
charged  the  jury  that,  although  unusual  and  improbable,  this  length  of  gesta- 
tion was  not  impossible ;  and  they  returned  a  verdict  finding  that  the  defendant 
was  the  father  of  the  child.  (*  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  4th  Nov.  1846,  p.  296.) 
In  the  case  of  Dyson  v.  Dyson  (Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  Feb.  18,  1852),  it 
was  proved  that  the  husband  left  his  wife  in  Madeira  in  Feb.  1849,  that  she 
returned  to  England  in  the  August  following,  and  that  the  child  whose  legiti- 
macy was  contested  was  bom  on  the  8th  Jan.  1850.  It  was  contended  that 
this  was  a  case  of  protracted  gestation ;  and  the  evidence  of  several  medical 
men,  to  the  effect  that  gestation  might  be  protracted  to  330  or  even  336  days, 
ivas  quoted  in  support  of  this  view ;  in  this  instance  there  was  a  period  of  336 
days.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  having  referred  to  the  Gardner  Peerage  case, 
declined  to  make  a  decree  in  &vour  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  plaintiff.  (*  L^;al 
Examiner,'  Feb.  21,  1852.) 
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In  a  recent  case  (Eenauf  v.  Edeny  Q.B.,  February  1870),  an  action  wai^ 
brought  by  a  milliner  against  defendant  for  seduction.  The  plaintiff  and 
defendant  met  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  it  was  admitted  than  an  inti- 
macy had  existed  between  them.  The  defendant  left  the  island  on  the  15th 
April,  1867,  and  did  not  return  to  it.  Plaintiff  was  delivered  of  a  child  on 
the  15th  February  1868,  ue,  307  days,  or  forty-four  weeks  minus  one  day, 
after  the  departure  of  the  defendant.  There  was  no  evidence  that  plaintiff^ 
either  before  or  subsequently,  had  had  connection  with  any  other  person.  On 
the. part  of  defendant,  it  was  contended. that  he  could  not  possibly  have  been 
the  &ther  of  the  child,  seeing  that,  if  so,  there  must  have  been  a  period  of 
gestation  of  over  300  days,  which  it  was  contended  was  physically  impossible.. 
Upon  this  point  two  physicians  were  called  on  each  side.  Dr.  Tanner  and 
Dr.  Clark,  for  the  plaintiff,  declared  that  though  275  days  was  the  usual 
period  of  gestation,  they  had  known  cases  of  297  or  300  days ;  and  there  wero- 
in  medical  books  cases  of  still  longer  periods.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith  and  Dr.  Barnes  were  called,  and  stated  that  in  their  belief  the  current 
of  medical  opinion  ran  now  strongly  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  went  to 
narrow  rather  than  extend  the  limits  of  possible  gestation;  and  though  they 
would  not  go  so  &r  as  to  say  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  the  period 
should  extend  to  300  days,  ihej  beUeved  it  so  improbable  as  to  be  practically 
incredible.  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  a  case  lately  decided  was  quoted  to 
show  that,  even  although  the  child  was  not  the  defendant's,  yet  if  he  had  in- 
cited the  girl  to  leave  her  mother's  roof,  and  then  seduced  her,  the  mother  was 
entitled  to  recover.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  agreed  in  this,  and  directed  the 
jury  that  the  main  issue  did  not  turn  upon  the  medical  evidence,  for  that  only 
went  to  probabilities,  but  on  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  A  verdict  was 
retiuned  for  the  plaintiff,  with  damages.  The  medical  witnesses  on  both  sides 
agreed  that,  gestation  might  be  protracted  to  the  extent  which  would  have 
made  the  defendant  the  &ther  of  this  child,  those  for  the  defence  only  con- 
tending that  it  was  improbable.  As  to  the  '  current  of  medical  opinion,'  this- 
can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  safe  basis  for  evidence.  On  these  doubtful  questions 
it  is  as  often  right  as  wrong. '  The  real' question  is  what  are  the  facts,  and  on 
what  amount  of  experience  is  the  medical  opinion  based. 

In  extra-uterine  pr^nancy  the  foetus  may  be  carried  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Craddock  relates  a  case«  in  which  gestation  was  thus  protracted  for  the  very 
long  period  of  twenty-two  years.     (*  Phil.  Med.  Exam.'  May  1846,  p.  286.) 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  cases  and  remarks,  that  in  these  suits  of 
contested  legitimacy,  the  general  practice  consists  in  establishing  possibility  of 
access  on  the  part  of  the  husband ;.  when  this  is  proved,  the  medical  question 
arises,  whether  the  term  of  gestation  &Ils  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
best  medical  experience.  In  two  instances,  children  have  been  pronounced 
l^itimate,  which  were  bom,  the  one  in  forty-one  weeks  and  three  days,  and 
the  other  in  forty-one  weeks  and  four  days,  after  the  death  of  the  husband. 
Legitimacy  has  been  allowed  where  gestation  was  probably  protracted  to  the 
forty 'third  week  {Anderton  v.  Gibbs,  1 854).  In  the  United  States,  a  decision 
in  favour  of  paternity  has  been  made  in  a  case  in  which  gestation  extended  to 
forty-five  weeks  and  two  days  {Commonwealth  v.  Porter^  p.  269).  Legitimacy 
has  been  disallowed  in  the  English  Courts,  although  probably  on  non-medical 
grounds,  where  it  was  protracted  to forty-foitr  weeks  and  three  days  {Gardner 
Peerage  case^  1825) ;  in  one  case  paternity  was  denied  (judicially)  because  gesta- 
tion had  extended  U>  forty-two  weeks  and  five  days  {Lusconibe  v.  Prettyjohn^  su- 
pra), and  in  another  (2>^5on,  supra)  because  it  had  extended  to  forty-eight  weeks^ 

Caae%  in  refermce  to  proof  of  access. — ^In  the  case  of  Cctpe  r.  Cope  (North 
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iSpring  Circ.  1833)  ah  action  was  brought  by  the  plmintifT  for  his  share  of  a 
legacy,  to  &  part  of  which  he  declared  himself  entitled,  as  being  the  son  of  the 
deciaased  testator^s  brother.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  plaintiff  was  bom 
during  lawful  wedlock ;  but  it  was  contended  that  he  was  an  ill^itimate' 
child — therefore  it  remained  with  the  defendants  to  establish  his  illegitinuu^ 
hj  evidence.  The  defendants  rested  their  case,  first,  on  the  entry  in  the  pari^ 
roister,  which  represented  the  plaintiff  to  be  an  illegitimate  child ;  secondly,, 
on  non-access  between  the  husband  and  Mrife.  The'.hilM)and,  having  separated 
from  the  wife,  went  to  reside  at  about  fourteen  miles*  distance  from  her.  He 
was  absent  for  several  years ;  but  it  was  contended  that  he  was  always  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  wife.  During  his  absence  the  wife  formed  an  ^illicit 
connection  with  another  man,  and  at  this  time  the  plaintiff  was  bom ;  but  it 
was  rendered  probable  that  the  hui^>and  had  visited  the  wife  before  and  after 
the  birth  of  the  child.  It  appears  that  both  the  woman  and  her  husband 
regarded  this  child  as  illegitimate ;  and  an  attempt  was  made,  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants*  coimsel,  to  put  in  declarations  to  that  effect.  But  the  Court 
interposed ;  and  Alderson,  B.,  said — '  Lord  Hardwicke  had  decided  that  the 
mother  could  not  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  on  such  a  point,  as  she  could  not- 
discharge  the  husband  of  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  a  fortiori  the  husband 
could  not  be  permitted  to  discharge  himself.  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Hard- 
wicke had  both  decided  that  illegitimacy  could  be  proved  only  by  the  &ct  of 
there  being  ho  marriage,  or  by  proof  of  non-access :  and  it  was  held,  on  the 
grounds  of  decency  and  morality,  that  the  parties  themselves  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prove  non-access  after  their  marriage.*  In  summing  up,  he  further 
observed  that^— '  If  a  child  be  bom  in  marriage  during  the  lifetime  of  the  hus- 
band, that  child  in  law  is  presumed  to  be  Intimate.  The  plaintiff  in  this  case 
is  the  youngest  child,  and  was  bom  after  four  other  children,  and  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  reputed  father ;  and  he  is  in  law,  therefore.  Intimate,  unless^ 
the  fact  were  proved,  which  it  was  for  the  jury  to  decide  upon,  viz.  that  the 
husband  had  not  had  opportunities  of  access.  If  a  husband  have  access,  and 
others  at  the  same  time  have  criminal  intimacy  with  his  wife,  still  a  child 
bom  in  such  a  case  is  legitimate  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  But  if  the  parties  are 
living  separate,  and  the  wife  is  notoriously  living  in  open  adultery,  and  the 
husband  have  opportunities  of  access,  yet  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  these, — then  the 
legitimacy  of  a  child,  so  bom,  could  not  be  established.*  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  finding  that  he  was  legitimate. 

From  this  case  we  learn  what  kind  of  evidence  the  law  requires  in  order- 
to  establish  access  or  non-access.  In  order  to  defeat  the  legal  presumption  of 
access,  where  husband  and  wife  are  living  near  to  each  other,  something  more 
than  mere  probability  of  non-intercourse  must  be  adduced.   It  is  true  that  in 
this  case  the  wife,  while  separated  from  her  husband,  was  living  in  open  adul- 
tery, but  non-access  of  the  husband  was  far  from  being  clearly  established. 
On  the  contrary,  access  was  rendered  probable  by  evidence :  therefore  a  ver- 
dict was  returned,  finding  the  plaintiff  legitimate.     It  will  be  seen  that  very 
little  value  is  set  on  baptismal  registries  as  evidence  of  legitimacy,  or  the  con- 
trary ;  also  that  the  declaration  of  a  parent  is  not  likely  to  be  received  by  » 
Court  as  evidence  of  the  ill^timacy  of  the  reputed  of^ring. 

The  case  of  Morris  v.  Davis,  which  came  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
1830,  was  a  suit  of  contested  Intimacy,  which  had  been  pending  for  eighteen 
years ;  and  which  was  finally  left  by  both  parties  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
judgment  of  his  Lordship,  on  the  facts  and  on  the  law  of  the  case.  The  plain- 
tiff was  the  son  of  a  Mrs.  Morris,  and  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  the  husband  f 
but  it  was  contended  that,  although  bom  in  wedlock,  he  was  ill^timate.  The 
husband  and  wife  had  Tolimtarily  separated,  but  lived  for  many  years  within 
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s  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  wife  was  liying  in  adultery ;  and  fourteen 
years  after  the  separation  from  her  husband  this  child,  the  plaintiff,  was  bom. 
The  wife  saw  her  husband  occasionally,  but  concealed  the  birth  of  the  child 
from  him.  The  man  with  whom  she  wbb  cohabiting  always  treated  the  child 
«8  his  own ;  and  Mr.  Morris  remained  for  seventeen  years  in  ignorance  of  its 
birth,  or  even  of  its  existence.  His  Lordship  having  stated  the  law  of  the  case, 
as  already  given,  said  the  question  was  one  of  fact,  and  not  of  law.  There 
was  an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  case,  owing  to  this — ^that  the  parties,  although 
fleparated,  were  proved  to  have  met  occasionally ;  there  was  therefore,  im- 
questionably,  opportunity  of  access — ^but  it  so  happened  that  none  of  these 
meetings  would  correspond  with  the  time  requisite  for  the  birth  of  the  child  to 
-render  it  legitimate.  This  fact,  together  with  the  general  bad  conduct  of  the 
mother,  and  her  open  adulterous  intercourse,  led  lam  to  pronounce  that  the 
^aintiff  wbb  an  ill^timate  child— that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Mr.  Morris. 
This  judgment  was  not  opposed  to  the  rule  of  law,  nor  was  it  founded  upon  a 
mere  baliuice  of  probabilities,  but  entirely  upon  the  ^ts  of  the  case.  Li  the 
•case  of  Ourney  v.  Gumey  (Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  May  1863)  a  similar  ques- 
tion arose,  but  the  evidence  clearly  established  that  there  had  been  no  access 
In  the  interval  between  December  1859  and  the  date  of  the  child's  birth,  in 
May  1861.  In  the  case  of  Fhwes  v.  Bossey  (February  1862),  the  Vice- 
CSiancellor  decided  in  favour  of  the  legitimacy  of  a  child,  although  the  hus- 
band was  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum — on  the  ground  that  the  wife  visited  the 
lunatic,  and  intercourse  might  have  taken  place,  in  spite  of  the  watchfulness 
•of  the  keepers. 

In  a  more  recent  case  (Atchley  v.  Sprigg,  January  1864),  Vice-Chancellor 
Kindersley  said  that  a  child  bom  of  a  married  woman  is  presumed  jE>m7K£yacie 
to  be  legitimate — ^that  is,  to  have  been  procreated  by  the  husband — and  our 
law  respected  and  supported  the  legitimacy  of  such  child ;  and  although  it  did 
not  prohibit  any  person  interested  from  making  out  the  illegitimacy,  it  threw 
the  onus  prohandi  entirely  upon  him.  If  the  case  made  by  such  person  was 
that  the  husband  and  wife  never  were  together  within  the  period  during  which, 
:flooording  to  the  law  of  nature,  they  must  have  been  to  make  the  diild  the 
child  of  both,  or  that  they  were  together  either  in  company  or  under  circum- 
rfitances  making  the  fact  impossible,  the  onus  was  on  him  to  prove,  and  not  on 
the  other  side.  Moreover,  where  evidence  was  brought  forward  to  prove  ille- 
gitimacy, the  Court  did  not  treat  the  matter  on  the  balance  of  probability,  and 
the  evidence  must  be  such  as  to  produce  a  judicial  conviction  that  the  child 
was  not  procreated  by  the  husband.  The  question  the  judge  had  to  ask  him- 
-self,  theinefore,  was  whether,  having  considered  the  whole  evidence,  his  mind 
was  left  in  such  a  state  as  to  convince  him  that  the  husband  was  not  the  &ther 
•of  the  child.  He  was  convinced,  upon  the  whole,  not  that  there  was  an  im- 
possibility that  the  husband  ever  could  have  had  sexual  intercourse  with  his 
wife  (for  that  the  law  did  not  now  require),  but  that  such  intercourse  never  did 
take  place  either  during  the  period  when  the  child  must  have  been  b^otten, 
•or  at  any  other  time  from  the  year  1824,  when  they  separated,  until  his  death. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  case  of  the  claimant  must  fail,  the  evidence  of 
illegitimacy  being  such  as  to  exclude  all  doubt. 
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DISPUTED    PATERNITT — ^EVIDENCE     FROX    LIKENESS — DOUGLAS    PEERAGE    CASE-^ 
PARENTAL  LIKENESS — AFHLLATION — ^POSTHUMOUS  CHILDREN. 

Disputed  paternity.  Parental  likeness. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  law  does 
not  pretend  to  determine  who  begat  a  child  when  it  has  been  bom  during 
wedlock,  and  from  circumstances  it  might  be  the  child  either  of  the  husband  or 
of  an  adulterer.  But  medical  jurists  have  recommended  that  family  likeness 
should  be  looked  to  on  these  occasions, — not  merely  a  likeness  in  feature  and 
figure,  but  in  gesture  and, other  personal  peculiarities  which  may  have  cha- 
racterized the  alleged  parent.  These  are  called  questions  of  paternity :  they 
seldom  occur  except  in  reference  to  cases  of  bastardy,  and  when  they  do  pro- 
sent  themselves,  the  evidence  thus  procured,  even  if  affirmative,  is  properly 
regarded  as  only  corroborative.  In  the  Townshend  Peerage  case  (House  o£ 
Lords,  May,  1843),  a  presumption  based  on  fomily-likeness  was  admitted  by 
their  Lordships.  The  person  whose  Intimacy  was  in  question,  was  sworn  by 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  bear  so  strong  a  likeness  as  a  child  to  the  alleged  aduL 
terer,  that  he  should  have  known  him  among  five  hundred  children.  Witnesses 
to  identity  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  speak  to  resemblances 
between  persons,  and  those  who  speak  to  differences.  The  latter  are  generally 
more  worthy  of  confidence. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Douglas  Peerage  case  (1767-9)  show  that  evidence 
of  this  kind  is  occasionally  of  some  importance.     The  peerage  was  claimed 
by  Archibald  Douglas — the  survivor  of  two  brothers  after  the  death  of  the 
alleged  parents.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas.    The  claim  was  disputed,  on  the 
groimd  that  the  appellant  and  his  deceased  brother  were  supposititious  children. 
Evidence  for  and  against  the  legitimacy  of  the  claimant  had  been  collected 
from  every  quarter,  and  after  it  had  been  most  minutely  »ited  and  criticized, 
the  case  came  on  for  judgment,  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1767.     So  important  was  the  cause  deemed,  that  the  fifteen 
judges  took  eight  days  to  deliver  their  opinions.    The  result  was  that  seven 
of  &e  judges  voted  in  favour  of  the  identity  or  Intimacy  of  Mr.  Stewart^ 
and  seven  against  it :  the  Lord  President,  who  had  the  casting-vote,  agreed 
with  the  latter,  by  which  Archibald  Douglas,  alias  Stewart,  was  cast  on  the 
world  without  either  name  or  estate — thus  furnishing  one  among  numerous  in- 
stances that  learned  judges  as  well  as  doctors  can  differ  with  precisely  the  same 
^ts  before  them.     An  appeal  from  this  decision  was  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  reversed  in  1769, 
and  Archibald  Stewart  (or  Douglas)  declared  to  be  the  tmdoubted  son  of  Lady 
Jane,  the  sister  of  the  previous  holder  of  the  title.     Much  stress  was  laid,  in 
fiivour  of  the  legitimacy  of  these  children,  on  the  fact  that  they  closely  resem- 
bled— the  one  Sir  John,  and  the  other  Lady  Douglas.     The  resemblance  was- 
said  to  be  general ;  it  was  evident  in  their  features,  gestures,  and  habits.   Lord 
Mansfield,  in  delivering  judgment,  made  the  following  remarks,  which  comprise 
all  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject : — *  I  have  always  considered  likeness  as  an 
argument  of  a  child  being  the  son  of  a  parent,  and  the  rather  as  the  distinction 
between  individuals  in  the  human  species  is  more  discernible  than  between, 
other  animals.     A  man  may  survey  ten  thousand  people  before  he  sees  two 
faces  exactly  alike ;  and  in  an  army  of  a  himdred  thousand  men,  every  man 
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may  be  known  from  another.  If  there  should  be  a  likeness  of  feature,  there 
may  be  a  difference  in  the  voice,  gesture,  or  other  characters,  whereas  a 
familj-likeneas  runs  generadiy  through  all  o£  these:  for  in  everything  there  is 
a  resemblance,  as  of  feature,  voice,  attitude,  and  action.*  This  kind  of  evi- 
dence has  been  strongly  objected  to  from  its  uncertainty ;  and  I  am  informed, 
on  good  authority,  that  it  was.  in  this  instance  much  disputed  whether  one  of 
the  children  did  resemble  Lady  Douglas,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
admitted  that  the  other  child  resembled  the  husband.  Sir  John.  From  this 
accotmt  it  will  be  seen  that  evidence  from  &mily-likeness  is  not  strictly 
medico-l^al;  it  can  be  furnished  only  by  friends  and  relatives  who  have 
known  the  parties  well,  and  are  competent  to  speak  of  the  facts  from  personal 
acquaintance  with  them.  It  will  also  be  apparent  that  the  affirmative  evi- 
dence in  such  cases  will  be  stronger  than  that  which  is  negative,  for  it  could 
hardly  be  inferred  that  a  person  was  illegitimate  because  he  did  not  resemble 
his  parent* 

*  Parental  likeness  may  be  occasionally  indicated  by  colour  or  peculiarities 
belonging  to  the  varieties  of  mankind,  as  of  the  intermixture  of  the  N^ro  or 
Mongolian  with  one  of  the  Caucasian  variety.  In  such  a  case  the  evidence 
afforded  becomes  much  stronger ;  and  supposing  that  two  men  of  different 
varieties  have  intercourse  about  the  same  time  with  the  same  woman,  the  colour 
of  the  skin  of  the  o£^ring  might  enable  a  Court  to  determine  the  question 
of  paternity.  It  is  stated  to  have  happened,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that  a 
black  woman  has  given  birth  at  tke  same  time  to  a  black  child  and  a  mulatto; 
and  Dr.  Cunningham  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  n^press  gave  birth  to  twins, 
one  a  black  and  the  other  a  white  child.  Q  Lancet,'  May  9,  1846,  p.  525.) 
This  was  probably  a  case  of  superconception.  In  Stothard  v.  Aldridge  (Bail 
Court,  January  1856),  the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendant  for  damages  for  the 
ileduction  of  his  wife.  The  defendant  was  a  man  of  colour,  and  the  child 
born  of  the  alleged  adulterous  intercourse  was  proved  by  the  medical  witness 
to  have  been  bom  coloured  and  with  woolly  hair.  The  husband  and  wife 
#ere  both  light.  Thb  peculiarity  fixed  the  paternity  of  the  child  on  the 
black  defendant. 

Personal  deformities  are  not  necessarily  transmitted  from  parent  to  child ; 
▼et  it  would  appear  from  the  subjoined  case,  that  a  disputed  question  -of  affi- 
uation  has  been  settled  on  this  principle.     A  woman  alleged  that  a  gentleman 
in  whose  service  she  had  lived,  was  the  father  of  a  child  of  which  she  had 
been  recently  delivered.    The  solicitor  who  appeared  to  support  the  aflUiation, 
Tested  his  case  chiefly  on  the  &ict  that  the  child  had  been  bom  with  five  fingers 
and  a  thumb  on  the  right  hand,  the  defendant  himself  having  been  bom  with 
a  similar  malformation  on  both  of  his  hands.     It  was  argtied,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  deformity  might  have  arisen  from  the  mother's  imagination,  as, 
iifhile  pregnant,  she  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  defendant.    The 
magistrates  decided  that  he  was  the  father  of  the  child,  and  condemned  him 
to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  for  its  support.    (<  Med.  Times,'  March  6, 1847, 
p.  47.)     It  is  very  likely  that  the  decision  was  here  influenced  by  moral  cir- 
cumstances, for  otherwise  the  defendant  might  have  been  the  victim  of  a  coin-^ 
icidence.     Six-fingered  children  are,  it  is  well  known,  bom  occasionally  of 
^e-fingered  parents :  and  as  the  deformity  existed  only  on  one  hand  in  the 
child,  while  it  was  on  both  hands  in  the  parent,  the  medical  proof  that  it  was 
actually  transmitted  by  generation  was  certainly  not  clearly  made  out.     In 
some  instances  attempts  have  been  made  to  ^x  the  paternity  of  a  child  by 
the  colour  of  the  hair,  but  this  evidence  is  far  less  conclusive  than  that  afforded 
by  the  colour  of  the  skin.     In  the  case  of  Frazer  v.  Bagley  (Feb.  1844)  it 
%as  allied  that  the  Wife  of  the  plaintiff  had  had  criminal  intercourse  with 
ibe  defendant,  and  the  last  two  children  were  stated  to  be  the  ofi^^pring  of  the 
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latter.  The  plaintiff  and  liis  wife  had  dark  hair,  as  well  as  all  the  childr^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  last :— ^these  had  red  hair ;  and  it  was  further 
proved  that  the  defendant  had  red  whiskers  and  sandy  hair.  No  particular 
stress  was  laid  upon  this  evidence,  but  it  was  received  as  a  kind  of  indii^t 
proof.  Not  much  confidence  can  be  placed  in  facts  of  this  description,  slhco 
xed-haired  children  are  often  bom  to  parents  who  have  dark  hair;  and  in  one 
case  the  children  bom  in  wedlock  were  observed  to  have  dark  and  red  hair 
alternately. 

A^//a^ion.— ^Questions  of  paternity  are  involved  in  those  relating  to  affili<u 
tion.  A  party  may  allege  that  he  is  not  the  &ther  of  a  particular  child,  by 
reason  of  certain  circumstances  upon  which  a  medical  opinion  may  be  re- 
tjuired.  The  necessary  transmission  of  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  by  intercourse^ 
may  thus  become  a  medical  question.  In  September  1844  a  man  was  re- 
quired, tmder  the  law  of  bastardy,  to  support  two  children  alleged  by  a  female 
to  be  his ;  the  time  of  gestation  was  within  nine  months.  The  accused 
idenied  that  he  had  had  intercourse  with  the  woman,  or  that  he  coidd  have 
.been  the  &ther,  since  he  was  at  the  time  under  medical  treatment  for  venereal 
disease.  The  medical  questions  may  therefore  assiune  this  shape: — 1.  Are 
4;hese  diseases  invariably  transmitted  by  intercourse  ?  2,  Do  they  interfere 
with  the  act  of  procreation  ?  Under  common  circumstances  they  must  both 
be  answered  in  the  n^ative. 

A  singular  case  of  bastardy  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Appenzell, 
Switzerland.  The  question  was,  which  of  two  person^  wha  had  had  inter- 
course with  the  same  woman  within  a  period  of  seventeen  days,  was  the  &ther 
of  an  ill^itimate  child  borne  by  the  woman  ?  The  Coamcil,  to  which  the 
case  was  referrckl,  gravely  resolved  to  postpone  their  decision  until  the  features 
of  the  child  were  so  &r  developed  as  to  enable  them  to  decide  from  paternal 
likeness.  The  equity  of  this  difficult  case  would  have  been  met  by  compel- 
ling each  man  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child !  (Schneider's  'Annalen 
der  Staatsarzneikunde,'  1836,  B.  1,  s.  470.)  The  following,  which  is  a  more 
doubtful  case,  was  the  subject  of  a  communication  to  the  ^  Lancet '  (March  ld| 
1847,  336) ; — Two  men,  A  and  B,  had  intercourse,  unknown  to  each  other, 
with  a  young  woman  of  delicate  health;  and  after  this  had  continued  for 
some  years,  she  was  delivered  of  a  female  child — nine  calendar  months  and 
three  days  after  sexual  intercourse  with  A,  and  nine  calendar  months,  less 
dve  days,  after  similar  intercourse  with  B ;  or  at  the  end  of  279  days  after 
intercourse  with  A,  and  at  the  end  of  271  days  after  intercourse  with  B : — 
that  is,  a  period  of  eight  days  elapsed  between  the  periods  *of  intercourse  of 
the  two  men.  The  woman  had  no  menstrual  discharge  in  the  meantime,  and 
it  is  not  believed  that  she  knew  any  other  man ;  she  went  her  full  time,  had 
a  good  labour,  and  produced  a  fine  healthy  girl ;  she  had  a  plentiful  supply 
of  milk,  and  enjoyed  better  health  during  her  pregnancy  and  suckling  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  woman  died,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  mixed 
intercourse  having  become  known  to  A  and  B,  they  both  refused  to  maintain 
the  child.  A  contended  that,  as  tiie  woman  was  not  delivered  until  nine 
months  and  three  days  after  the  connection  with  him,  it  was  physically  im- 
possible the  child  coidd  be  his.  B  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  280 
days,  and  not  nine  months,  is  the  period  of  gestation ;  and  that  the  child  having 
been  bom  279  days  after  connection  with  A,  and  only  271  days  after  connec- 
tion Avith  B,  it  was  therefore  probable  that  the  child  was  begotten  by  A. 
There  was  no  perceptible  likeness  to  either  of  the  men  in  the  child,  but  a 
marked  likeness  to  the  mother  It  is  obvious,  from  the  remarks  elsewhere 
made  {ante,  p.  244),  that  the  periods  of  271  and  279  days  are  comprised 
within  the  ordinary  range  of  gestation :  hence  there  would  be  no  medical 
ground  for  affiliating  the  child  to  one  man  more  than  the  other.    1>t.  "^^^^wb^ 
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htM  reported  a  case  in  which  the  question  was,  whether  a  child  could  have  been- 
b^tten  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  or  on  an  intercourse  had  with  the  woman 
flixteen  days  before.  (Horn's 'Vierteljahrsschrift,*  1870,  B. 2,  B.G6.)  The  length 
and  weight  and  other  characters  of  the  child  showed  that  it  was  mature,  and' 
had  reached  its  full  development,  but  this  would  not  suffice  to  justify  a  medi- 
cal opinion  on  the  precise  date  of  conception.  Such  a  question  does  not 
admit  of  any  definite  answer  in  reference  to  paternity,  the  dates  of  inter<^ 
course  being  too  close  together. 

When  two  men  have  intercourse  with  the  same  woman  on  the  same  day,  it 
is  impossible  to  settle  the  paternity  except  by  the  accident  of  likeness;  as  in 
the  former  case,  justice  to  the  ofi^nring  and  to  each  possible  father  requires 
that  each  should  be  bound  to  support  the  child.  In  cases  of  affiliation  imder 
'the  law  of  bastardy,  the  evidence  of  the  mother,  if  corroborated,  is  received 
in  support  of  a  question  of  disputed  paternity ;  sometimes  these  cases  are 
decided  by  the  length  of  the  period  of  gestation.  A  man  may  prove,  or  a 
woman  may  state,  that  the  intercourse  took  place  at  such  a  remote  period  as 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  duration  of  pregnancy.  On  this  point 
some  remarks  have  been  made  elsewhere  (antej  p.  269).  In  the  United  States 
it  appears  that  very  long  dates  are  allowed  in  bastardy  cases;  while  in  this 
country  the  tendency  is  to  reject  medical  evidence  altogether.  In  a  case  at 
Cheltenham  (July  Id53)  the  date  of  intercourse  was  proved  to  have  been  319 
days  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  medical  evidence  on  the  whole  was 
in  favour  of  this  protraction-^one  of  the  witnesses  having  met  with  two  case^ 
in  which  gestation  was  protracted,  as  he  believed,  to  310  days  from  intercourse 
^but  the  case  was  summarily  dismissed. 

These  questions  of  affiliation,  when  the  interval  is  less  than  six  or  eight 
weeks,  can  rarely  be  determined  by  medical  evidence;  in  a  twin-case,  it 
wotild  be  only  just  that  one  child  should  be  affiliated  to  each  individual.  In 
a  recent  case  of  affiliation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  order  of  a 
magistrate  fixing  the  paternity  on  the  putative  father,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
the  intercourse  was  had  and  the  child  concdved  in  France,  although  bom  in 
Sngland,  it  was  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  an  English  magistrate,  and 
should  be  left  to  the  French  Courts.  The  objection  was  overruled,  and  the 
alleged  father  was  ordered  to  pay  the  usual  sum  for  maintenance.  The  place 
of  birth  should  properly  fix  the  liability,  as  any  other  rule  would  be  too  vague. 
From  what  has  been  elsewhere  stated  {ante,  p.  241),  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  in  a  given  case,  intercourse  might  take  place  in  Scotland  followed  by 
conception  in  England  and  birth  in  Ireland.  So  that  there  is  a  due  relation 
between  the  date  of  intercourse  and  the  date  of  birtli  no  other  proof  is  neces-^ 
sary  or  should  be  required. 

Posthumous  children, — ^It  has  been  supposed  that  a  case  involving  a  question 
of  paternity  might  present  itself  on  the  marriage  of  a  widow  soon  after  the 
deaih  of  her  first  husband.  If  a  child  were  bom  after  the  lapae  of  ten  months, 
it  might  be  a  question  whether  it  was  a  child  of  the  first  or  second  marriage — 
of  the  dead  or  the  living  husband ;  and  although  there  might  be  no  dispute 
concerning  its  legitimacy,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  settle  its  paterniti/.  Such 
a  case  appears  hypotlietical.  In  order  that  any  doubt  shoidd  exist,  a  woman 
must  marry  within,  at  the  furthest,  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  first  hus-^ 
band,  or  the  birth  of  the  child  woiild  hM  beyond  the  furthest  limit  of  gesta- 
tion, so  &r  as  he  was  concerned.  The  customs  of  society  are,  however,  a  bar 
to  such  marriages ;  and  admitting  that  a  child  was  so  bom,  and  that  it  might  b^ 
the  ofiispring  of  either  husband,  then  the  fact  of  its  having  been  bom  during 
the  marriage  of  the  second  husband  would  presumptively  fix  the  ofispring 
him,  imless  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  access  on 

imrU    If  there  was  a  supposed  greater  likeness  to  the  firrt  tiban  the  second 
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'husband,  still  this  would  not  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  l^al  presumption  of  the 
real  parentage  of  the  child.  It  appears  to  me  that  evidence  much  stronger 
ithan  this  would  be  required  for  such  a  purpose.  (See  Henke's  ^Zeitschiifti* 
J1838,  vol.  2,  p.  432.) 
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CHAPTER  70, 

i^EXUAL  MALFORMATION HERMAPHRODITISM ANDROQTNUS — ANDROG YNA DIS- 
TINCTION OF  SEX — MISTAKES  IN  THE  SEX  OF  CHILDREN— CAUSES  OF  SEXUAL  DK- 
FOIOIITY  IN  THE  FCETUS — LEOAL  RELATIONS — CASES  IN  WHICH  THE  DETERMINA- 
TION OF  SEX  IS  NECESSARY — IMPUTATION  OF  HERMAPHRODITISM — REMOVAL  OF 
SEXUAL  PECULIARITIES  BY  OPERATION — ^THE  RIGHTS  OF  ELECTORS  DEPENDENT  OH 
A  NORMAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  SEXUAL  ORGANS — CASES  OF  CONCEALED  SEX— CASE 
OF   DR.  BARRY. 

General  remarks. — The  legitimacy  of  a  child  is  open  to  be  contested  under 
other  circumstances  than  those  connected  with  the  duration  of  gestation.  The 
allied  parent  may  have  laboured  under  physical  incapacity :  if  a  male,  he 
may  have  been  affected  with  impotency :  if  a  female,  she  may  have  laboured 
under  sterility ;  and  if  either  of  these  conditions  be  proved,  the  illegitimacy 
of  a  child  will  be  established,  although  the  alleged  period  of  gestation  may  be 
comprised  within  the  ordinary  limits.  The  sexual  conditions  now  about  to  be 
considered  have  also  important  bearings  in  relation  to  divorce,  and  occasion- 
ally to  the  civil  rights  of  a  child  that  may  be  the  subject  of  the  malformation. 
One  of  the  most  common  and  obvious  causes  of  impotency  or  sterility  is  mal- 
formation of  the  sexual  organs,  to  which  species  of  monstrosity  the  term  Her^ 
maphroditism  is  commonly  but  erroneously  applied. 

SEXUAL   MALFORMATION* 

Owing  to  arrested  or  imperfect  development,  during  the  growth  of  the  f oetu8| 
the  sexual  organs,  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  at  the  fourth  month, 
occasionally  aasume  an  abnormal  arrangement.  These  organs  appear  to  be  at 
that  time  more  or  less  mixed ;  and  as  the  foetus  grows,  sometimes  the  male,  and 
at  others  the  female  characters  predominate.  With  this  defective  sexual  de- 
velopment, the  other  peculiarities  of  the  sexes  are  either  wanting,  or  we  find 
them  more  or  less  blended.  When,  therefore,  the  being  has  the  general  cha- 
racters of  a  mide  with  malformation  of  the  generative  organs,  it  is  called  andro^ 
gynus ;  when  the  characters  are  those  of  a  female  with  a  like  malformation, 
androgyna.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  such  cases,  and,  according 
to  the  degree  of  malformation,  a  medical  jurist  can  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing these  persons  to  be  physically  impotent.  The  organs  are  conunonly 
fio  defective  as  to  be  wholly  unfitted  for  the  functions  of  either  sex.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  said  that  it  is  in  all  cases  easy  to  assign  the  sex,  but  this  is  of 
minor  importance..  The  main  question  is,  whether  the  malformation  is  or  is 
not  such  as  to  juttify  divorce,  or  to  throw  the  imputation  of  illegitimacy  upon 
children  claiming  to  be  the  offspring  of  these  beings. 

Distinction  of  sex, — ^The  determination  of  sex  in  these  cases  of  deformity 
has  been  considered  to  be  necessary  under  certain  circumstances ;  as  when,  for 
instance,  a  title  or  ent^ed  inheritance  of  lands  is  in  question.     JLiord  Coke 
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)if^  stated  tliat,  accordihg  to  the  law  of  England,  an  hermaphrodite  maj  be^ 
^iiher  male  or  female^  and  it  shall  succeed  according  to  the  kind  of  sex  which 
dolih.  prevail.  Thus  it  is  ol^vious  that  the. law  wiU  decide  each  case  accord-*- 
iiig  to  the  special  circumstances  attending  it,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  decision  is  so  easy  as  Lord  Coke's  doctrine  would  imply.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  neither  sex  can  be  said  to  previsul :  the  beings  are  positively 
neuter.  The  chief  character  of  the  male  would  consist  in  the  presence  of 
testicles,  and  of  the  fem^ale  in  the  presence  of  a  uterus  and  ovaries.  But  in 
a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Grigor,  both  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries  were 
wanting  ;  there  were  no  essential  characters  of  either  sex,  and  during  life  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  say  whether  this  being  was  male  or  female 
(*  Cormack's  Monthly  Journal,' July  1845,p.  492.)  In  the  same  journal  (p.  531) 
ia  reported  another  case,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  external  resemblance 
to  a  woman,  the  presence  of  one  testicle  in  the  scrotum  showed  that  this  in- 
dividual was  of  the  male  sex ;  yet  this  person  passed  for  a  woman  imtil  he 
had  reached  his  26th  year!  It  is  rare  that  there  is  external  malformation 
without  internal  defect,  and  even  when  the  female  characters  preponderate  it 
IB  not  improbable  that  the  uterus  or  the  ovaries  may  be  absent,  or  the  former 
may  be  malformed.  Such  beings  are  not  known  to  menstruate,  and  even  if 
there  is  a  capacity  for  intercourse,  they  are  permanently  sterile.  Sexual  desires 
are,  however,  commonly  absent. 

When  the  person  is  yoimg,  mistakes  respecting  the  sex  are  more  common 
than  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.     So  soon  as  the  age  of  puberty  is  past^ 
certain  changes  take  place  in  the  configuration  of  the  body,  which  may  aid  a 
medical  practitioner  in  forming  an  opinion.     Thus  a  grave  tone  of  voice,  the 
presence  of  a  beard,  the  width  of  the  shoulders,  and  narrowness  of  the  pelvis, 
will  indicate,  cceteria  paribwty  the  male  sex ;  while  when  these  conditions  are 
absent,  and  there  is  a  rotundity  of  the  members,  with  want  of  prominence  in 
the  muscles,  and  a  development  of  the  breasts,  the  female  sex  predominates.. 
Although  no  testicles  are  apparent,  still,  the  being  may  be  of  tho  male  sex, 
since  it  is  well  known  that  in  persons  otherwise  well  formed,  these  organs  oc- 
casionally are  not  found  in  the  scrotum.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Clarksville,  has  related  a 
singular  case,  in  which,  although  no  testicles  could  be  detected,  there  was  a  short 
but  naturally-formed  penis,  t^^ugh  which  the  being  regularly  menstruated ! 
The  female  character  predominated  in  the  corporeal  development,  and  there 
was  the  rudiment  of  a  vagina.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  562).  The  fact  that  the 
being  menstruated  was  here  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  be  assigned  to  the  female 
sex.  How  easily  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  sex  of  young  children  is  shown 
by  a  case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Terry,  and  quoted  in  *  Cormack's  Journal ' 
(April  1845,  p.  307.)     The  child  was  christened  as  a  female,  and  was  so  con- 
sidered by  the  parents  for  two  months,  when,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the 
passage  of  the  lu-ine,  it  was  brought  to  Mr.  Terry,  and  he  found  there  was  a 
malformation  of  the  penis,  no  vagina,  a  scrotum  with  one  testicle  down,  and 
the  other  descending.     He  therefore  pronounced  it  to  be  a  male,  and  its  cos- 
tume was  altered  accordingly.     Another  case  occurred  within  my  knowledge 
in  1:872,  in  which  a  boy  had  been  christened  and  brought  up  as  a  girl  up  to 
the  age  of  13,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  voice  and  certain  mas- 
culine habits,  some  doubt  arose  about  the  sex.     On  consultation  with  Sir  W» 
Pergusson,  he  pronounced  the  child  to  be  of  the  male  sex,  and  its  name  and 
xbress  were  altered  accordingly.     The  testicles  had  been  retained  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  this  probably  deceived  the  accoucheur  and  the  nurse  at  the  time  of 
•  the  birth.  '  '  -* 

A  case  of  doubtful  sex  occtured  to  Dr.  Flume.  The  bodily  formation  was 
that  of  a  male,  and  the  external  organs  presented  chiefly  the  male  characters ; 
^***^  on  aii  inspection  there  Were  foimd  a  'ttterus  with  oyaiies  and  Fallopian 
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ixib&A.  This  being  had  never  tnenstitiated*  The  Writer  thinks  that  the  shape 
of  tfie  pelvis  furnishes  the  best  criterion  of  the  sex.  ('  American  Journal  Medf 
Sci.'  1872,  p.  512.)  , 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports/  1867  (p.  419),  Mr. 
Bryant  has  described  various  malformations  of  the  sexual  organs.  In  one  o| 
these  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  vagina,  and  in  another  a  great  develop-^ 
ment  of  the  clitoris,  causing  it  to  resemble  the  n^ale  organ.  There  was  a  glans 
and  prepuce,  the  latter  being  very  large.  There  was  a  depression,  but  no  urethral 
canal  in  the  usual  situation.  ■ 

The  presence  of  a  beard  and  whiskers  is  usually  considered  to  characterize 
a  male,  but  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  chin  and  &ce  is  sometimes  as  profuse 
in  women  as  in  men.    Dr.  Chowne  examined  a  woman  named  Joseph  Boisder 
chine,  on  behalf  of  a  man  who  was  about  to  marry  her,  but  who  required  a» 
certificate  as  to  the  real  sex  of  his  intended  wife  before  he  entered  into  a  matrix 
monial  engagement  1     Dr.  Chowne  foimd  nothing  in  her  external  conformar 
tion  indicative  of  doubtful  sex.     The  breasts  were  large  and  full,  and  the 
only  resemblance  to  a  male  was  in  the  abimdance  of  beard  and  profuse  whis- 
kers.  The  upper  lip  was  free  from  hair.  (See  *  Lancet,*  Oct;  1 1, 1851,  p.  335 ; 
Jan.  15,  1853,  p.  66;  *Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Jan.  15,  1853,  p.  71.)     Dr. 
Chowne  has  published  a  full  account  of  this  case  in  the  ^  Lancet  *  for  May  1^ 
1852  (p.  421).     He  has  appended  an  engraving,  which  displays  the  f^iale 
beard  and  whiskers.    It  is  stated  that  this  female  was  bom  with  a  quantity  of 
hair  on  her  chin,  and  that  at  eight  years  of  age  the  beard  was  two  inches  long  I 
In  some  instances  this  growth  of  hair  in  women  is  connected  with  sexual  mal- 
formation.    A  beard  and  whiskers  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  special  apr 
pendages  of  the  male  sex,  but  no  physiological  reason  can  be  assigned  why  they 
should  not  exist  in  a  woman*     In  old  women  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  growth 
of  hair  on  the  chin  and  lips,  but  it  would  not  always  be  safe  to  rely  upon  this  as 
evidence  of  the  male  sex  at  any  time  of  life.     I  have  known  an  instance  in 
which  a  Roman  countess  had  so  much  hair  upon  her  chin  that  she  was  obliged 
to  shave  like  a  man.     The  following  case  of  hairy  development  in  a  woman 
has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Hills : — M.  C,  ajt.  42,  dressmaker,  suffering  from 
mania,  was  admitted  into  the  Norfolk  Asylum,   1865.     She  had  a  vigorous 
growth  of  hair  on  the  lips  and  chin,  for  which  depilatories  had  been  used,  but 
these  made  matters  worse.    The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  masculine  in  form^ 
and  the  breasts  are  xmdeveloped,  as  in  the  male  sex.     The  lower  part  of  the 
body  is  feminine  in  outline,  and  the  voice  has  the  feminine  tone  and  cha- 
racter.   The  clitoris  was  largely  developed,  having  a  distinct  prepuce.    There 
were  no  testicles  in  the  labia  or  in  the  inguinal  canals.    There  was  a  distinct 
vagina,  and  the  finger  appeared  to  touch  an  os  uteri.   At  an  early  age  she  had 
had  the  slightest  possible  signs  of  menstruation  on  three  consecutive  occasions^ 
In  her  girlhood  she  would  not  associate  with  other  children.     While  in  the 
asylum  she  evinced  strong  sexual  passions,  and  behaved  indecently  to  the  at- 
tendants.    She  had  thick  moustaches,  and  a  full  beard.     ('Lancet,'  Jan.  25, 
1873,  p.  129.)     An  engraving  accompanies  this  paper,  in  which  the  hair  and 
beard  appear  as  much  developed  as  in  the  male  sex. 

In  some  cases  an  external  examination  will  entirely  fail  to  indicate  the  sex, 
and  even  the  opportunity  of  an  examination  of  the  dead  body  may  leave  the 
case  in  doubt.  An  ingenious  writer  has  laid  it  down  that  there  are  analogous 
organs  in  the  two  sexes  which  are  never  foimd  in  the  same  subject,  and  the 
separate  existence  of  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  sex.  These 
analogous  parts  are  the  penis  and  the  clitoris ;  the  scrotum  and  the  labia  majora ; 
the  testicles  and  the  ovaries ;  the  prostate  gland  and  the  uterus.  It  is  a  fact^ 
that  in  the  early  development  of  these  parts  they  are  remarkably  similar  to 
each  other,  so  that,  until  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  week  after  concei^- 
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Hon  the  sex  cannot  be  distinguished.    After  that  period,  by  some  process  of 
evolution,  which  Darwin's  theory  fidls  to  explain,  they  assume  the  more  de- 
cided characters  in  one  f  cetus  of  the  female  and  in  the  other  of  the  male  organs. 
•Arrested  or  abnormal  development  during  this  period  of  conversion  may  ac- 
eoimt  for  the  production  of  many  sexual  deformities.  The  division  here  sug- 
sested  into  corresponding  sexual  organs,  is  an  artificial  and,  as  facts  show,  an 
incorrect  means  of  distinction.    See  report  of  a  case,  in  which  a  body  resem- 
bling the  prostate  gland  and  a  uterus  coexisted  in  the  same  being  (*  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.*  February  18,  1860,  p.  177.)     If  a  penis  could  always  be 
Nearly  distinguished  from  a  clitoris,  and  a  scrotimi  from  the  labia,  the  rule 
tnight  be  serviceable ;  but  it  &dls  where  it  is  most  required,  i,e,  in  the  mixed 
conditions.     As  to  the  other  means  of  distinction,  even  if  correct,  they  will 
only  enable  an  examiner  to  form  an  opinion  of  sex  in  the  dead,  whereas  it  is 
during  the  life  of  one  of  these  beings  that  the  law  requires  the  aid  of  medical 
science  in  the  solution  of  the  question.    The  reader  will  find  in  the  '  Medical 
'Times  and  Gazette '  an  account  of  some  remarkable  cases  of  sexual  malfor- 
mation, by  Mr.  Curling  (January  24,  1852,  p.  84) ;  by  Mr.  Fletcher  (Feb- 
ruary 7, 1852,  p.  136) ;  by  Mr.  Broadhurst  (February  21, 1852,  p.  187)  ;  and 
hj  Mr.  Waters  (May  21,  1853,  p.  538).   Other  cases,  reported  by  Mr.  Mann 
and  Mr.  Churchill,  will  be  foimd  in  the  ^  Association  Journal,'  1853  (August 
19,  p.  720,  and  September  9,  p.  799,  *Med.  Chir.  Rev.'  April  1844,  p.  523). 
Mixed  cases, — A  case  has  been  already  mentioned  in  which  neither  testicles 
nor  ovaries  were  found  after  death,  and  more  than  one  instance  has  occurred 
in  which  both  have  been  found.   This  last  condition  is  a  case  of  intermixture 
of  the  sexes,  or,  physically  speaking,  real  hermaphroditism  in  a  physical  sense, 
but  of  course  without  the  functional  power  of  self -impregnation.     The  fol- 
lowing case  is  mentioned  by  Briand : — The  subject  was  about  18  years  of  age 
when  he  died.    The  body  was  partly  that  of  a  male  in  configuration,  and  partly 
that  of  a  female.     An  examination  of  the  sexual  organs,  externally,  led  to  no 
satisfactory  distinction ;  and  on  inspection  after  death  a  testicle  was  found  in 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  left  labiiun,  with  an  epididymis  and  a  spermatic 
eord  attached  to  it  as  usual ;  while  on  the  other  side  were  an  ovary,  Fallopian 
tube  and  the  rudiments  of  a  uterus.     The  authenticity  of  this  case  was  for 
some  time  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  another,  equally  singular  in  its  f eatiures, 
occurred  to  Prof.  Mayer,  of  Bonn.     This  case  clearly  shows  that  such  extra- 
ordinary deviations  may  be  met  with  in  nature.     The  person  examined  by 
Mayer  died  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  55.     Different  opinions  had  been  formed 
respecting  the  sex  by  the  first  anatomists  in  Eiirope — some  afiSrming  that  it  was 
a  male,  while  others  contended  that  it  was  a  female.    This  difference  of  opinion 
is  sufiicient  to  prove  that  an  external  examination  does  not  always  enable  even 
a  good  anatomist  to  determine  the  probable  sex  of  the  being.     In  the  dead 
body  was  found  on  the  right  side,  a  withered  testicle,  with  a  penis  and  prostate 
gland  as  male  peculiarities ;  while  on  the  left  side  there  was  an  ovary,  with  a 
uterus,  vagina,  and  Fallopian  tube,  as  female  peculiarities.  (^  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  19, 
p.  135.)    It  should  be  stated  that  the  general  configuration  of  the  body  in  this 
case  was  that  of  a  woman,  but  there  was  a  duality  of  sex :  the  right  half  of 
the  body  was  male,  and  the  left  half  female.     The  case  of  a  male  vrith  many 
of  the  special  characters  of  the  female  will  be  found  described  in  the '  Lancet ' 
for  August  15,  1863  (p.  183;  see  also  *  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  iSci.'  July  1871, 
p.  123).  Conversely,  Dr.  Crecchio  of  Naples  has  given  a  full  anatomical  de- 
scription of  a  female  with  many  of  the  characters  of  a  male.    (^  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1866,  1,  178).     Some  of  these  mixed  cases  of  defective  formation,  as  shown 
by  preparations  in  the  Guy's  Museum,  have  been  described  by  my  colleague 
Mr.  A.  Durham  (^  G.  H.  R.',  1860,  p.  421.)     In  two  of  these  the  sex  i^'as  mis- 
jvpresented  during  life,  and  only  accurately  determined  after  death.    (See  also 
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a  paper  by  Mr.  Woodward,  *  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  July  1871,  p.  123  and 
p.  249 :  and  a  case  by  Dr.  Chesnet, '  Ann.  d'  Hyg.'  1860,  2, 206.)  In  some  rare 
eases,  the  sexual  organs  in  the  male  and  female  are  double.  These  duplex 
beings  are  not  necessarily  impotent  or  sterile.  In  the  male  there  may  be  virile 
capacity  with  either  set  of  organs  (p.  282),  and  in  the  female  there  may  be 
double  impregnation  at  different  times.  At  p.  228  ante,  a  case  is  described  in 
which  a  woman  with  a  double  vagina  and  uterus  was  impr^;nated  at  different 
times. 

But  cases  may  present  themselves  in  which  there  is  really  no  sex ;  the  person 
cannot  be  assigned  either  to  the  male  or  female  variety.  M.  Tardieu  has  given 
a  report  of  a  case  apparently  of  this  kind,  in  the  *  Annales  d'Hygi^ne '  (1872, 
•2,  149.)  In  these  beings  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  rudimentary 
organs  of  one  or  the  other  sex.  This  being  was  married  as  a  woman  at  the  age 
of  25.  Her  husband  lived  with  her  for  more  than  two  years  before  he  took 
steps  for  a  separation.  It  then  turned  out  that  the  physical  conformation  of  this 
person  rendered  a  consummation  of  the  marriage  impossible.  The  wife  was  found 
to  have  no  organs  essential  to  the  female  sex.  There  were  neither  breasts,  vagina, 
uterus,  nor  ovaries.  The  pelvis  was  more  like  that  of  the  male  than  of  the 
female^  and  although  then  27  years  of  age,  the  being  had  not  menstruated  and 
had  not  suff*ered  from  any  periodical  lumbar  or  abdominal  pains.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  conformation  of  the  pelvis  and  the  absence  of  breasts,  there  was 
no  male  development.  As  on  the  one  hand,  there  was  an  absence  of  vagina  and 
uterus,  and  on  the  other  of  penis  and  testicles,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  this 
being  had  no  sex.  The  wife  was  able  to  obtain  from  her  own  physician  a 
medical  certificate  that  she  was  of  the  female  sex,  and  this  led  to  some  diffi- 
culty in  reference  to  the  suit  of  nullity.  The  difficulty  was  removed  by 
M.  Tardieu  and  M.  Courty  of  Montpellier.  Their  conclusions  were  that 
Madame  J.  had  only  partially  the  appearances  of  the  female  sex.  The  moet 
striking  of  these,  width  of  the  pelvis,  was  absent.  She  was  not  only  impotent 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  vagina,  but  permanently  sterile,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  internal  female  organs  were  absent 
or  in  a  rudimentary  state.  This  person  must  be  placed  among  those  monstrous 
subjects  in  which  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  sex,  and  which  cannot  there- 
lore  enter  into  a  marriage  contract  >vith  either  a  male  or  a  female. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  malformation  of  the  sexual  organs,  as  of  all  other 
icinds  of  monstrosity,  are  involved  in  mystery.  We  know  that  in  the  early 
stage  of  utero-gestation  the  sex  of  a  fcetus  cannot  be  distinguished ;  while,  even 
when  it  has  reached  the  fourth  month,  the  genital  organs  are  so  similar  that 
the  sex  can  seldom  be  determined  on  inspection.  Some  organs  or  parts  appear 
•to  be  ibrmed  by  equal  and  symmetrical  portions,  which  gradually  approximate 
and  imite  in  the  median  line  of  the  body.  We  observe  this  mode  of  union 
in  the  bones  of  the  head,  chest,  and  spine,  as  also  in  the  various  fissures  (raphes) 
of  the  skin,  which  are  the  remains  of  a  union  between  two  equal  and  sym- 
metrical parts  of  an  organ,  now  become  one.  In  regard  to  defects  in  organization, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  they  almost  invariably  occur  in  or  about  some  part 
of  the  median  line ;  and  they  appear  to  proceed  from  a  mere  arrest  of  growth 
or  development  in  these  particular  parts,  either  on  one  side  or  both,  during  the 
early  stage  of  uterine  existence.  In  this  respect  the  fissures  sometimes  ob- 
eerved  in  the  palatine  bones,  in  the  palate  itself,  or  in  the  lip — the  openings 
occasionally  noticed  in  the  chest,  diaphragm,  anterior  parietes  of  the  bladder, 
as  well  as  in  the  spinal  canal,  are  precisely  analogous  in  origin  to  the  def ec- . 
live  development  of  the  sexual  organs.  There  is  nothing  absolutely  removed 
or  lost,  but  there  is  an  arrest  of  development :  an  opening,  or  fissure,  which 
tiature  intended  to  be  only  temporary,  becomes  permanent  by  reason  of  an 
arrest  of  growth.     In  the  evolution  d  the  male.geidtfli  OT^gNca^\k^^^f»\  «^Rst- 
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tesponding  to  the  scrotum  is  at  first  always  divided  by  a  considerable  fisgurey 
to  be  afterwards  united :  and  the  penis  and  the  clitoris  having,  at  this  period 
of  life,  much  the  same  kind  of  physical  exterior,  the  sexual  organs  cannot  bo 
well  defined.  Should  this  fissure  in  the  male  not  be  afterwards  filled  up,  then 
we  shall  have  the  most  common  variety  of  sexual  malformation — ^the  her^ 
xnaphroditic  form,  with  the  male  characters  predominating.  These  observations 
jure  not,  of  course,  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  sexes  are  positively 
mixed.  In  these  instances  there  appears  to  be  a  separate  sexual  organization 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  with  an  imperfect  development  of  each  set  of 
sexual  organs.  According  to  Weber,  there  is  in  the  prostate  gland  of  every 
male  a  rudimentary  uterus.  (Baly  and  Kirkes'  '  Recent  Advances  in  Physio-^ 
logy,*  1848,  p.  112 ;  also  papers  by  Dr.  £nox, '  Med.  Graz.*  November  and  De- 
cember, 1843 ;  and  M.  Tardieu,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  398.) 

Dr.  Knox  thus  accounts  for  the  hermaphroditic  form.  It  depends,  in  his 
view,  on  a  law  in  the  construction  of  the  genital  organs.  The  embryo  is  at 
first  hermaphroditic,  both  sets  of  organs  being  present*  If  the  cause  deter- 
minative of  sex  should  act  in  an  efficient  manner,  one  set  of  organs  nearly 
disappears  and  the  fostus  becomes  male  or  female  accordingly ;  but  i£  not^ 
nature  adheres  to  her  original  type,  and  both  kinds  of  organs  remain.  The 
type  of  the  generative  organs  even  in  the  highest  orders  of  animals  is  her- 
maphroditic* (On  Hermaphroditism.)  This  theory  will  not  explain  how 
duplex  organs  of  the  same  sex  are  occasionally  found,  as  an  additional  testicle 
or  penis  in  the  male,  and  an  additional  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female  (p.  228 
ante).  A  few  years  since,  a  youth  was  exhibited  in  London,  in  whom  there 
were  two  distinct  well-developed  penes  with  one  testicle  to  each.  One  cir- 
cumstance is  worthy  of  notice — ^namely,  that  sexual  monstrosity  appears  oc- 
casionally to  occur  in  the  successive  pregnancies  of  a  well-formed  woman. 
The  late  Dr.  Lever  met  with  a  singular  instance  of  this  in  a  woman  set.  28. 
She  had  given  birth  to  four  children  in  three  confinements,  the  first  being  a 
twin-labour ;  both  the  children  males,  and  in  both  there  was  an  arrest  of  de- 
velopment of  the  sexual  organs.  On  the  third  delivery  the  child  was  a  male^ 
and  its  sexual  organs  presented  the  same  deformity  as  those  of  the  twins. 
(*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  946). 

Medico-legal  relatione. — ^These  beings,  owing  to  defective  development,  are 
impotent  and  sterile.  Questions  connected  with  the  Intimacy  of  offspring, 
divorce,  paternity,  and  affiliation  may,  therefore,  be  raised  with  respect  to  them. 
This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  already  considered  (pp.  239,  277).  Sexual 
monstrosity  is  not  a  ground  for  depriving  a  being  of  the  rights  of  inheritance, 
except  imder  peculiar  legal  conditions.  Thus  a  right  of  succession  or  inhe- 
ritance to  landed  estate  may  depend  upon  the  sex  of  the  offspring :  as  where, 
for  instance,  two  children  are  bom,  the  first  an  hermaphrodite,  the  second  a 
well-formed  male  child.  The  parents  die,  and  a  title  of  nobility  or  lands  may 
fall  to  the  first-bom  male.  Here  the  sex  of  the  firstborn  must  be  determined 
before  possession  can  be  had.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  if  medical  evidence 
should  establish  that  male  peculiarities  predominate  in  the  firstborn,  the  second 
child  would  be  cut  off*.  Again,  if  an  estate  were  limited  by  entailment,  as 
where  it  is  settled  upon  heirs  (male  or  female)  of  a  particular  family,  the 
birth  of  an  hermaphrodite,  an  only  child,  would  create  the  legal  necessity  for 
a  positive  determination  of  the  predominance  of  sex.  So,  if  an  hermaphrodite 
live  but  a  few  minutes  after  birth,  and  then  die,  the  rights  of  persons  may  be 
subsequently  much  aff*ected  by  the  medical  attendant  having  come  to  an 
opinion  respecting  its  sex.  Since  we  cannot  determine  under  what  circum- 
stances litigation  may  ensue,  it  is  always  right  in  a  doubtful  case  to  observe 
.the  sex,  and  make  notes  on  the  spot  when  a  child  thus  malf orm^  survives  its 
hutb  bat  for  a  abort  period.    The  question  of  tenancy  by  courtesy,  or  the 
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Tight  of  the  husband  to  landed  estate  of  which  the  wife  was  seised,  will  de^ 
pend  entirely  upon  the  attention  of  the  accoucheur  to  this  point.  (Se< 
Tenancy  by  Courtesy ^  ante  p.  214.)  ' 

The  determining  of  the  sex  by  a  proper  examination  at  the  time  of  birth, 
and  the  making  a  note  thereof,  is  a  special  duty  of  the  accoucheur.  To  find 
that  at  birth  children  are  pronounced  to  be  girls,  and  turn  out  [in  after 
life  to  be  boys,  however  venial  in  an  old  midwife,  is  not  creditable  to  a  mem** 
ber  of  the  medical  profession  who  is  supposed  to  possess  sufficient  anatomical 
knowledge.     Such  an  occiurence  causes  great  distress  to  the  parents. 

When  these  beings  have  reached  adult  age,  other  questions  may  arise  with 
respect  to  them.  According  to  an  old  law  of  France,  an  hermaphrodite  was 
permitted  to  choose  one  sex,  and  thereafter  compelled  to  keep  to  it  I  The  Eng-> 
lish  law  is  not  so  liberal :  it  does  not  allow  them  to  select  their  sex,  but  deter- 
mines it  for  them  by  medical  evidence.  Hermaphrodites,  or  sexual  monsters^ 
were  formerly  ranked  with  infamous  persons ;  and  it  has  been  a  grave  ques- 
tion in  our  Courts,  whether  the  calling  a  man  an  h^maphrodite  was  not  such 
a  libel  or  slander  upon  him  as  to  render  it  a  groimd  for  a  civil  action.  In  a 
case  reported  by  Chitty  (*  Med.  Jur.'  p.  374),  the  use  of  this  term  was  held 
not  to  be  actionable,  imless  it  was  proved  that  it  had  been  attended  with  special 
damage.  A  dancing-master  Inrought  an  action  against  a  person  for  calling 
him  an  hermaphrodite,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not  sustainable: — 1. 
Because  such  a  imion  of  the  sexes  cannot  exist  in  fact,  and  everyone  must  be 
supposed  to  know  it ;  consequently,  the  assertion  could  not  be  supposed  to 
prejudice.  2.  Because,  admitting  the  possibility  of  such  a  double  function^ 
the  party  would  be  just  as  good,  and  perhaps,  even  a  safer,  dancing-master 
than  if  only  one  perfect  sex  had  been  discovcfrable ;  consequently,  the  words 
would  not,  in  legal  presiunption,  injure  him  in  his  profession  or  occupation  t 

I  am  indebted  to  a  learned  member  of  the  bar  for  a  note  on  the  remark-* 
able  case  of  the  Chevalier  cCEon.  There  was  a  great  dispute  concerning  the 
sex  of  the  Chevalier,  and  it  came  before  a  Court  of  Law  on  an  action  to  re- 
cover a  wager  under  the  following  circiunstances : — The  plaintifT  claimed  of 
the  defendant  a  sum  of  300/.  On  the  4th  of  October  1771,  plaintiff  paid  to 
defendant  seventy-five  guineas,  on  the  condition  that  he,  the  plaintiff,  should 
receive  from  the  defendant  a  sum  of  300/.  in  case  the  Chevalier  d*£on  shotdd 
at  any  time  prove  to  be  a  female.  {Da  Costa  v.  JoneSj  2nd  vol.  *  Cowper's 
Eeports,*  p.  729.)  The  case  was  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  at  Guildhall ; 
and  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with  300/.  damages,  thereby  af-* 
firming  that  the  Chevalier  was  a  female.  A  motion  was  subsequently  made  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  to  arrest  the  judgment,  or  at  least  to  stay  the  proceed* 
ings,  on  the  ground  that  the  action  could  not  be  supported,  as  being  upon  a 
wager  tending  to  introduce  indecent  evidence,  and  also  as  being  one  which 
materially  affected  the  interests  of  a  third  person.  The  question  thus  raised 
on  the  motion  was  ai^ed  before  the  Coiu-t  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  judges 
imanimously  agreed  that  the  judgment  must  be  arrested ;  the  law  not  allow -^ 
ing  wagers  upon  subjects  leading  to  the  introduction  of  indecent  evidence 
(this  being  contra  honos  mores)^  nor  upon  such  subjects  as  were  calculated  to 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  interest  or  character  of  a  third  person.  Ir- 
respective of  this  decision,  the  verdict  was  based  upon  what  subsequently 
turned  out  to  be  imtrue.  The  Chevalier  was  really  a  male,  and  not  a  female. 
He  was  carefully  examined  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  who  satisfied  all  present 
of  the  perfect  condition  of  his  testicles.  (See  *  Paris  and  Fonblanque,*  vol.  1, 
p.  229.) 

It  would  appear,  from  a  singular  case  reported  by  Dr.  Barry,  U.S.,  that  in 
the  United  States  the  rights  olfcitizexiship,  and  tne  privilege  of  voting  for 
members  of  Congres^  have  depended  on  the  determin&tioii  oi  «yssL«  \x\.'^&»x5^ 
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1843  he  was  requested  to  examine  the  case  of  Levi  Suydain^  aged  23  years, 
•  natiye  of  Salisbuiy,  Con.  At  the  exciting  and  warmly-contested  election 
<A  the  spring  of  that  year,  almost  everything  bearing  the  semblance  of  the 
human  form,  of  the  male  sex,  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  to  the  ballot- 
box.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  imder  these  circumstances,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned person  was  presented  by  the  Whigs  to  be  naade  a  freeman ;  he  was 
challenged  by  the  opposite  party,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  more  a  female 
than  a  male,  and  that  in  his  physical  organization  he  partook  of  both  sexes. 
The  following  was  the  result  of  the  firH  examination  by  Dr.  Barry : — There 
^pras  a  mons  veneris,  covered  with  hiur  in  the  usual  way ;  an  imperforate  penis, 
subject  to  erections,  about  two-and-a-half  inches  in  length,  with  correspond- 
ing dimensions ;  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  was  connected  by  the  cuticle  and 
cellular  membrane  to  the  pubis,  leaving  about  an  inch  and  a  half  free,  or  not 
boimd  up,  and  towards  the  pubic  region.  This  penis  had  a  well-formed  glans, 
••—a  depression  in  the  usual  place  of  the  outlet  for  urine,  with  a  well-defined 
prepuce.  The  scrotum  was  not  fully  developed,  inasmuch  as  it  was  but  half 
the  usual  size,  and  not  pendulous.  In  the  scrotum,  and  on  the  right  side  ol 
the  penis,  there  was  one  testicle,  of  the  size  of  a  common  filbert,  with  a  sper- 
matic cord  attached.  In  the  perineum,  at  the  root  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
jui  opening  existed  through  which  micturition  was  performed  :  this  opening 
was  large  enough  to  admit  the  introduction  of  an  ordinary-sized  catheter. 
Having  foimd  a  penis  and  one  testicle,  although  imperfectly  developed,  Dr. 
Barry,  without  further  examination,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  person  in 
question  was  a  ^nale  citizen^  and  consequently  entitled  to  vote  and  enjoy  all 
ih&  privileges  of  a  free»nan ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  Monday  in  April  (election-day).  Dr.  Barry  was 
informed  that  Dr.  Ticknor  would  oppose  this  person's  admission  on  medical 
groimds.  Suydam  came  forward ;  and  Dr.  Ticknor  objected  to  him  as  t^  female, 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  vote.  Dr.  Barry  then  stated  to  the  meeting,  that, 
from  an  examination  he  had  made,  he  considered  the  person  in  question  to  be 
a  male;  and  requested  that  Dr.  Ticknor  might,  with  the  consent  of  Suydam, 
retire  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  examine  him  for  himself.  This  was  done, 
when  Dr.  Ticknor  ultimately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  person  was 
really  a  male.  He  was  accordingly  admitted  a  freeman,  and  his  vote  was  re- 
ceived and  registered. 

A  few  days  after  the  election.  Dr.  Barry  heard  that  Suydam  had  r^ularly 
menstruated  as  a  woman  !    His  sister  informed  him  (Dr.  Barry)  that  she  had 
washed  for  him  for  years,  and  that  he  menstruated  as  regularly,  but  not  so 
profiisely,  as  most  women.     When  questioned,  he  very  unwillingly  confessed 
that  such  was  the  fact.     He  was  again  examined  by  the  two  physicians,  when 
the  following  additional  particulars  were  elicited : — Said  Suydam  was  five  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  light-coloiu'ed  hair,  fair  complexion,  with  a  beardless 
chin,  and  decidedly  a  sanguineous  temperament,  narrow  shoulders,  and  broad 
hips — ^in  short,  every  way  of  a  feminine  figure.     There  were  well-developed 
breasts,  with  nipples  and  areolae.   On  passing  a  female  catheter  into  the  open- 
ing through  which  micturition  was  performed,  and  through  which  he  again 
«tated  he  had  a  periodical  bloody  discharge  monthly, — instead  of  traversing  a 
canal  and  drawing  ofif  urine,  the  catheter  appeared  to  enter  immediately  a 
passage  similar  to  the  vagina,  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  and  in  which  there 
was  a  considerable  play  of  the  instrument.     He  stated  that  he  had  amorous 
desires,  and  that  at  this  time  his  inclination  was  for  the  male  sex :  his  femi- 
nine propensities,  such  as  a  fondness  for  gay  colours,  for  pieces  of  calico, 
comparing  and  placing  them  together,  an  aversion  for  bodily  labour,  and  an 
inability  to  pe^orm  the  same,  had  been  remarked  by  many.     Dr.  Barry 
sihtitber  learned  from  an  old  lady  who  was  present  at  the  biith  of  Suydam, 
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that  on  the  second  day  after  his  birth,  Dr.  Delamater,  who  attended  as  ao« 
eoucheur,  made  with  an  instrument  the  opening  through  which  he  had  ever 
since  performed  micturition.  ('American  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,'  July 
1847.) 

This  was  certainly  an  embarrassing  case ;  one  to  which  Lord  Coke's  rule 
for  a  decision,  ue.  the  prevalence  of  either  sex,  is  hardly  applicable.  The 
presence  of  a  penis  and  one  testicle  referred  the  being  to  the  male  sex,  while* 
the  bodily  configiuation,  and  still  more  strongly  the  periodical  menstrual 
discharge,  referred  him  to  the  female  sex.  The  right  of  voting  might  have 
been  famrly  objected  to,  because,  while  the  female  characters  were  decided,  the 
organs  inoicative  of  the  male  sex  are  described  as  having  been  imperfectly^ 
developed. 

Dr.  Hartshome,  an  American  physician,  quotes  a  case  in  which  an  attempt 
was  made  by  Dr.  Gross,  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States,  to  destroy  all  sexu- 
ality, and  thereby  all  rights  of  citizenship,  in  the  case  of  an  in^t  whose 
sexual  organs  were  imperfect.     (A  report  of  this  case  will  be  found  in  the 
'American  Journal  of  Med.  Sci.'  for  Oct.  1852,  and  in  the  'Edin.  Monthly 
Jour.'  for  Jan.  1853.)   The  child,  when  seen  by  Dr.  Gross,  was  three  years  of 
age,  and  had  always  up  to  that  period  been  regarded  as  a  girl,  and  in  &ct 
had  been  so  pronounced  at  her  birth  by  the  accoucheur.  At  the  age  of  two  years- 
she  began  to  evince  the  taste,  disposition,  and  feelings  of  the  male  sex :  she 
rejected  dolls  and  similar  articles  of  amusement,  and  became  fond  of  bopsh 
sports.   She  was  well-grown,  perfectly  healthy,  and  quite  fleshy.   Her  hair  wa» 
dark  and  long,  the  eyes  black,  and  the  whole  expression  most  agreeable.     A 
careful  examination  of  the  external  genitals  disclosed  the  following  circum- 
stances : — There  was  neither  a  penis  nor  a  vagina ;  but  instead  of  Uie  former 
there  was  a  small  clitoris,  and  in  place  of  the  latter  a  superficial  depression  or 
cul-de-sac  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  devoid  of  everything  like  an 
aperture  or  inlet.    The  urethra  occupied  t^e  usual  situation  (in  the  female  ?^ 
and  appeared  to  be  natural ;  the  njanphn  were  remarkably  diminutive,  but 
the  labia  were  well  developed,  and  contained  each  a  well-formed  testicle 
quite  as  large  and  as  firm  as  this  organ  generally  is  in  boys  at  the  same  age- 
The  hips,  chest,  thighs,  and  upper  limbs  were  perfect.     From  this  descrip' 
tion  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  child  was  an  androgynus,  i,e,  there  was  im- 
perfect development  of  the  sexual  organs,  with  predominance  of  those  of  the 
male.     There  was  no  indication  of  uterus  or  ovaries,  nor  any  external  pecu-^ 
liarity,  except  that  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  hermaplm>dite8,  in  which 
there  is  an  arrest  of  male  development,  but  no  intermixture  of  the  sexes.   Dr. 
Gross  considered  that,  for  th6  child^s  future  welfare  and  happiness,  it  would 
be  better  that  it  should  have  no  testicles  at  all,  than  that  it  should  retain  thent 
under  such  an  imperfect  development  of  the  other  organs.     He  therefore  re* 
moved  them  by  operation  from  the  labia  or  divided  scrotum,  and  had  the 
dissatis&ction  to  find  that  they  were  perfectly  formed  in  every  respect,  and 
that  the  spermatic  cords  >fere  quite  natural.     The  operation  was  performed 
in  July  1849,  and  three  years  subsequently  (in  1852)  it  was  foimd  that  emas- 
culation was  complete,  for  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  being  had  mate- 
rially changed,  and  were  those  of  a  girl :  she  was  found  to  take  great  delight 
in  sewing  and  housework,  and  she  no  longer  indulged  in  riding  on  sticks  and 
other  bo3ri8h  exercises. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  performance  of  this  operation — ^namely,  the 
entire  deprivation  of  sex,  and  thereby  of  any  sexual  feelings  in  after-life — ^ 
appear  to  me  to  be  imsatisfactory*  It  is  clear,  from  Dr.  Gross's  description^ 
that  this  being  was  deprived  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  male  by  the  re« 
moval  of  the  testicles.  (See  the  case  of  Levi  Suydam,  ante,  p.  284.)  Dr.  Gross 
appears  to  have  contemplated  the  case  only  in  a  matrimomal  point  of  view  t 
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bat  in  a  country  where  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  power  of  voting  for  mein- 
bers  of  Congress  are  so  highly  valued — ^where  they  depend  on  direct  proofs' 
of  sex,  and  are  so  strongly  contested  by  opposing  parties — it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion  whether  he  has  not  here  struck  a  severe  blow  at  the  political  rights  of  such 
beings,  in  thus  wilfully  destro3ring  the  physical  evidence  of  the  male  sex !  In 
this  country  it  might  have  been  a  question  whether  he  had  not  rendered  him- 
self liable  in  damages  for  thus  tampering  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

Concealed  sex, — It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  in  some  cases  sex  can- 
not be  determined  by  the  dress,  appearance,  or  even  voice  of  the  individual. 
Gases  in  which  males  have  passed  for  many  years  unsuspectedly  as  females, 
and  vice  versd,  have  been  numerous.  In  some  instances  the  secret  has  been 
disclosed  only  by  death.  Facts  of  this  kind  belong  rather  to  the  annals  of 
imposture  than  to  those  of  medical  jurisprudence.  A  somewhat  singular  case 
of  this  description,  that  of  Eliza  EdwardBj  occurred  to  me  in  1833.  An  un- 
claimed body  was  sent  to  Guy*s  Hospital,  by  the  Inspector  of  anatomy,  as  a 
female  :  on  removing  tCe  drc»s,  however,  it  was  foimd  to  be  that  of  a  male  t 
From  some  suspicion  respecting  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  habits  of  this 
person,  a  Coroner^s  inquest  was  held.  It  turned  out  that  the  deceased,  whose 
age  was  24,  had  assumed  the  dress  of  a  female  at  the  age  of  14,  and  had  per- 
ibrmed  in  many  parts  of  England  as  an  actress.  The  features  had  a  somewhat 
-feminine  character ;  the  hair  was  very  long,  and  parted  in  the  centre ;  the  beard 
bad  been  carefully  plucked  out,  and  the  remains  of  this  under  the  chin  had  been 
•concealed  by  a  peculiar  style  of  dress.  It  was  remarked  during  life  that  the 
Toice  was  hoarse.  The  breasts  were  like  those  of  a  male,  and  the  male  sexual 
•organs  were  perfectly  developed.  They  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  great 
rstretching,  and  appeared  to  have  been  drawn  forward  and  secured  to  the  lower 
'part  of  the  abdomen.  The  state  of  the  rectum  left  no  doubt  of  the  abomina- 
ble practices  to  which  this  individual  had  been  addicted.  It  was  found  that 
•death  had  taken  place  from  natural  causes.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
;  stance  in  this  case  is,  that  the  deceased  had  been  attended  in  his  last  illness  by 
:«n  eminent  physician  (now  deceased)  for  disease  of  the  lungs ;  and  so  well  was  the 
imposition  maintained,  that  his  medical  attendant  did  not  entertain  a  suspicion 
•of  the  real  sex  of  his  patient !     (*  Med..and  Phys.  Jour.'  Feb,  1833,  p.  168.) 

A  more  remarkable  case,  in  which  a  female  had  successfully  personated  a  male 

^Eor  many  years,  occurred  in  1865.    I  refer  to  the  case  of  Dr.  James  Barn/,  who 

was  well  known  as  Staff  Assistant- Surgeon  and  Inspector  of  Hospitals.   In  the 

following  description  the  sex  is  retained  under  which  Dr.  Barry  was  known  while 

living.   He  died  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  although  suspicions  had  existed 

ramong  those  who  had  personally  known  him,  that  he  laboured  xmder  some 

:  sexual  defect,  it  was  only  proved  after  his  death  that  he  was  really  a  woman. 

He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  illegitimate  child  of  a  nobleman.  When,  whiere, 

.^and  how  he  passed  through  his  medical  studies  no  one  knows,  but  he  oon* 

trived  to  obtain  a  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  Edinburgh  when  only 

£f teen  years  of  age.     The  learned  examiners  of  th^  Edinburgh  Coll^  may 

.at  this  time  have  been  easily  deceived  respecting  the  sex  of  the  candidate. 

'The  yormg  physician  entered  the  army,  and  served  at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope, 

St.  Helena,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  and  the  West  Indies.    Although  eCcen* 

trie,  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  on  various  occasions  great  professional  skill* 

He  was  noted  for  being  very  quarrelsome,  and  on  one  occasion  at  the  Cape  he 

•^challenged  and  fought  a  duel  with  a  brother  officer.    In  due  course  he  retired 

irom  the  service,  received  a  pension,  and  was  made  Inspector  of  Hospitals; 

Jn  1857-8,  and  subsequently,  I  saw  Dr.  Barry,  and  had  the  opportimity  of 

•observing  him  for  several  days.     His  appearance  and  manners  were  effemi- 

oiate.    His  face  and  hands  were  smooth  and  white,  like  those  of  a  woman  {  he 

.Jbsd  Z20  heard  (fr  whiskers..  .He  was  irritable  and  vaiA :  he'WBA  well-infcxii^Qd 
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and  able  to  talk  on  most  professional  subjects  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
he  had  studied  them  with  care.  Uis  habits  were  peculiar ;  he  was  a  vege- 
tarian in  diet,  and  at  dinner  ate  fruit  or  v^etables,  which  he  first  soaked 
thoroughly  in  water  in  order  to  remove,  as  he  informed  his  friends,  the  ani« 
malculsB  upon  them.  He  was  thin,  and  in  stature  resembled  a  woman,  his 
limbs  being  small,  but  in  good  proportion.  His  voice  was  shrill  and  squeaking, 
quite  imlike  that  of  a  man.  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  all  those 
who  saw  him  was  that  he  laboured  imder  some  sexual  malformation.  After 
his  death,  however,  it  was  found  that  he  had  the  sexual  organs  of  a  woman. 
He  had  specially  desired  that  no  post-mortem  examination  of  his  body  should 
be  made,  but  this  order  was  disobeyed,  a  special  report  having  been  ordered 
by  the  authorities.  It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how,  in  assuming  the  attri- 
butes and  duties  of  an  army  medical  officer,  he  could  have  so  successdiully  main- 
tained  the  deception  through  i  long  life.  Whether  he  menstruated  or  not 
does  not  appear.  Although  always  accompanied  by  a  black  man  as  a  valet,  he 
was  very  secret  with  him,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  be  present  while  he 
was  dressing.  He  is  said  to  have  always  worn  a  peculiar  and  tight-fitting 
dress.  His  military  companions  and  associates  may  have  rested  content  with 
the  belief  that  he  was  labouring  under  some  sexual  defect ;  but  the  Army 
Medical  Board  appears  to  have  been  easily  deceived,  as  it  did  not  hesitate  to 
grant  titles,  privil^es,  and  pensions  to  a  woman  wearing  the  attire  of  a  man« 
With  such  a  successful  precedent  before  them  the  Examming  Board  of  Edin- 
burgh are  hardly  justified  in  excluding  women  from  professional  study  and 
examination. 
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CHAPTER  71. 

IMPOTENCY — ^PHYSICAL  CAUSES — PROCREATIVE  POWER  IN  THE  MALE — PUBERTY — 
CONVICTIONS  FOR  RAPE — AGE  FOR  VIRILITY — LOSS  OF  VIRILE  POWER  BY  AG^ 
. — POWERS  OF  CRYPSORCHIDES  AND  MONORCHIDES. 

Definition. — ^Impotency  is  defined  to  be  an  incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse. 
It  may  depend — 1st,  upon  pht/aical,  2ndly,  upon  moral  causes.  With  regard 
to  the  moral  causes  of  impotency  they  do  not  concern  a  medical  jurist.  Such 
causes  are  not  recognized  by  law,  and  he  has  no  duty  to  perform  beyond  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  medicine  to  the  purposes  of  the  law. 
,  Causes, — Impotency  may  arise  from  age, — ^from  certain  physical  causes,  e,g. 
disease, — or  from  congenital  malformation  or  defect.  With  regard  to  physical 
causes,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  those  which  are  remediable  and 
those  which  are  not.  The  presence  of  disease  of  the  testicle,  such  as  atrophy 
or  fungous  tiunours,  may  give  rise  to  incapacity ;  but  the  incapacity  may  be 
sometimes  removed  by  an  operation  or  by  medical  treatment,  and  therefore 
the  physical  cause  may  be  removed : — in  other  words  it  is  remediable.  To  such 
cases  as  these  the  law  does  not  extend ;  but  it  is  always  expected,  in  alleged 
incapacity,  that  the  practitioner  examined  on  the  subject  should  be  able  to  say 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  a  prospect  of  cure.  Upon  this  point  a  knowledge  of 
his  profession  can  alone  assist  hun  ;  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  his  gui-» 
dance,  for  there  may  not  be  two  cases  that  will  precisely  resemble  each  other 
in  their  features.  Hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  chief  causes  of 
impotency  which  are  of  an  irremediable  nature^  or  those  in  which  the  inca- 
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pAci^  is  absolute  and  permanent ;  a  point  upon  which  a  medical  opinion  i» 
diieffy  required. 

In  strictness  of  language,  the  definition  of  impotencj,  as  above  given,  ma^r 
be  applied  to  a  woman  as  well  as  to  a  man ;  and,  undoubtedly,  a  physical 
incapacity  for  sexual  intercourse  may  exist  in  either  sex.  As  an  instance  of 
this  incapacity  in  the  female,  may  be  mentioned  occlusion  of  the  vagina — a 
condition  not  necessarily  indicative  of  sterility.  The  mere  occlusion  of  the> 
Tagina  may  be  a  remediable  form  of  the  malady ;  but  its  entire  obliteration 
would  be  absolute  and  irremediable.  This  latter  condition,  however,  is  the 
only  instance  of  complete  impotency  in  a  female.  A  protrusion  of  the  uterus 
or  of  the  bladder  into  the  vagina  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  a  cause  oF 
physical  incapacity  for  intercourse ;  but  these  forms  of  disease  may  commonly 
be  remedied  by  art,  and  therefore  require  no  further  notice  in  this  place. 

In  professional  language,  the  term  tmpotoitc/has  been  hitherto  applied  exclu- 
sively to  a  defect  in  the  male  sex ;  and  the  term  sterility  is  usually  confined  to> 
all  those  conditions  in  the  woman  which  not  only  render  intercourse  impossible, 
but  which  render  it  imfruitful.  A  man  may,  however,  be  sterile  without  being- 
impotent — a  condition  observed  in  some  crypsorchides ;  or  he  may  be  impotent 
without  being  sterile,  as  where  proper  intercourse  is  prevented  by  reason  of 
physical  defect  in  the  virile  membor,  although  the  testicles  may  be  in  a  normal 
condition.  See  on  this  subject.  Curling  on  '  Sterility  in  Man '  (1864).  This- 
author  points  out  that  sterility  in  the  male,  apart  from  impotency,  may  de- 
pend on  three  causes — 1st,  malposition  of  the  testicles;  2ndly,  obstructions  in. 
the  excretory  ducts ;  and  3rdly,  impediments  to  the  escape  of  the  seminal  fluids 
A  man  may  not  be  impotent,  t.e.  not  incapable  of  intercourse,  but,  by  reason  of 
one  of  the  conditions  above-mentioned,  such  intercourse  wotdd  be  unfruitful. 
In  reference  to  the  male,  the  English  law  does  not  appear  to  go  beyond  the 
establishment  of  impotency  from  some  clear  and  demonstrable  cause,  and,  un- 
less the  alleged  sterility  were  accompanied  by  impotency,  it  would  take  no 
cognizance  of  that  condition.  Sterility  from  such  causes  could  hardly  be  de- 
monstrated during  the  life  of  a  person — it  would  rest  chiefly  on  presumption 
or  probability, 

Procreative  power  in  the  male,  PttJ^-fy.— Until  the  period  of  puberty  the^ 
testicles  are  small,  and  they  increase  very  little  in  size  in  proportion  to  other- 
parts.  Mr.  Curling  found  that  the  size  of  the  seminal  tubes  diflfered  but  little 
at  the  ages  of  18  months  and  8  years.  The  sexual  function  in  the  male  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  proper  development  of  these  organs ;  but  the  age  at  which 
It  appears  differs  in  different  persons.  The  age  of  puberty  in  a  healthy  male  in 
this  country  varies  from  14  to  17  years ;  its  appearance  is,  however,  affected 
by  climate,  constitution,  and  the  moral  circtimstances  under  which  the  indivi- 
dual is  placed :  in  some  cases  it  is  not  fully  developed  until  the  age  of  21. 

The  access  of  puberty  in  the  male  is  indirectly  connected  with  the  subject 

rape.  A  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  presumed  in  law  to  be  inca-' 
pable  of  committing  a  rape.  (1  Hale,  p.  631,  and  Mathew's  *  Digest,'  p.  57.> 
In  a  recent  case  in  which  a  boy  of  this  age  (14)  was  charged  with  rape  the 
learned  judge  directed  an  acquittal.  Although  in  other  Monies  sometimes 
malitia  supplet  oetatem^  yet  as  to  this  particular  act,  the  law  presumes  him  to  be" 
impotent.  Recorded  cases,  however,  show  that  boys  of  this  age  are  not  always 
impotent.  Whether  a  boy  under  fourteen  can  or  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  rape,* 
ought  to  depend  partly  on  the  proof  of  guilty  knowledge,  and  partly  on  bodily 
capacity  to  commit  the  crime.  The  last  may  give  rise  to  a  medical  question 
mpectiug  the  age  at  which  virile  powers  are  acquired.  Instances  of  preco- 
cious puberty  are,  it  is  well  known,  very  frequent.  According  to  the  statute-' 
law  now  in  force  proof  of  penetration  only  is  required  to  complete  the  crime 
Am  proof  of  emission  is,  therefore,  no  longer  necessaiyi  it  may  become  a  tech-^ 
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nical  question  whether,  admitting  the  existence  of  g^ty  knowledge,  the  crime 
might  not  be  completed  in  law  long  before  the  aigns  of  puberty  were  fully  de- 
veloped. This  question  is  very  likely  to  arise,  where  boys  are  charged  with 
the  crime  of  rape  upon  female  in&nts.  The  proof  of  the  fact  must  rest  with 
the  medical  evidence.  It  is  singular  that  the  present  English  law  of  rape  may, 
in  strictness,  be  made  to  include  eunuchs  and  infants,  as  well  as  male  adults.- 
In  Reg.  v.  King  (York  Winter  Assizes,  1853),  a  boy  aged  15  was  convicted  of 
rape  on  a  girl  under  10  years  of  age.  In  a  case  elsewhere  related  (see  Rapi), 
a  boy  aged  19  conmiimicated  syphilis  to  a  girl  of  6  years  of  age.  It  appears* 
that  in  India  puberty  shows  itself  much  earlier  in  the  male.  Dr.  Chevers, 
quoting  from  the  'Nizamut  Adawlut  Reports,'  states  that  a  boy  of  13  or  14 
years  of  age  was  found  guilty  of  rape  and  sentenced,  in  consideration  of  his* 
youth,  to  three  years'  imprisonment.  A  lad  of  14  was  convicted  of  rape  on  a 
girl  of  the  same  age ;  and  in  another  case  a  boy  only  ten  i/eara  old  was  con-^ 
victed  of  rape  on  a  girl  3  years  of  age  !  He  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  impri^ 
sonment.     (*  Med  Jur.  for  India,'  p.  463.) 

The  seminal  secretion  in  the  male  is  not  considered  to  be  prolific  imtil  it 
contains  those  peculiar  filiform  bodies  which  are  known  under  the  name  of 
spermatozoa  or  asooi^rms.  These  are  regarded  by  some  physiologists  as  para* 
sitic  animals,  but  by  others,  with  some  probability,  as  freely  moving  cilia. 
(^  Recent  Advances,'  Baly  and  Kirkes,  1848.)  All  agree  that  they  are  normal- 
and  essential  constinients  of  the  healthy  and  prolific  seminal  fiuid.  They  are, 
peculiar  to  the  spermatic  secretion,  and,  in  healthy  males,  are  always  present 
in  it  afler  the  age  of  puberty.  They  disappear  in  certain  states  of  disease,  and 
sometimes  in  advanceid  age :  they  have  not  been  found  in  the  imdeveloped  tes- 
ticles of  crypsorchides.  In  cases  in  which  they  are  absent,  from  whatever 
cause,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  person  is  impotent,  or  that  he  has  lost  the 
power  of  procreation.  (See  on  this  subject  ^  Observations  on  Sterililr  iu 
Man,'  by  T.  B.  Curling,  1864.)  In  this  pamphlet  one  case  is  related  in  wnich 
a  man,  set.  42,  who  was  married,  and  whose  wife  had  borne  a  son  then  8  years 
of  age,  had  died  after  four  days'  illness  from  strangulated  hernia.  The  testicles, 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  found  in  the  inguinal  canals,  were  examined 
separately  by  Drs.  Gosselin  and  Godard,  and  no  spermatozoa  were  discovered  in 
either  of  them  (p.  9).  But  these  may  have  been  formerly  present  although; 
absent  at  the  time  of  examination,  as  the  child  begotten  was  then  eight  years, 
of  age.  Dmring  this  long  interval,  the  secretion  may  have  undergone  a  change, 
and  have  become  unprolific. 

The  direct  agency  of  the  spermatozoon  in  fecundation  has  been  investigated 
by  the  late  Mr.  Newport.  (*  Philos.  Trans.'  1853,  vol.  143,  part  2,  p.  234.) 
I  can  here  only  briefly  allude  to  his  researches.  His  experiments  were  per- 
formed on  the  amphibia,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  It  would  appear  &om 
these  (and  his  inferences  are  &irly  applicable,  within  certain  limits,  to  animals 
and  man),  that  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  seminal  secretion  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  impregnation  of  a  f emale,^ — ^in  i^t,  that  the  fecundating  power 
resides  in  these  living  and  moving  molecules.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  too,  that 
active  motion  in  the  spermatozoon  is  essential  to  fecundation :  thus,  when  they 
are  motionless  or  dead,  ova  are  not  impregnated  by  them,  and  the  power  of  im* 
pregnation  is  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  this  motion.  The  impotenc^ 
arising  from  advanced  age  in  the  human  subject,  is  probably  not  so  mncn 
owing  to  a  deficiency  of  spermatozoa  in  the  male  secretion,  as  to  their  power  of 
motion  being  exceedingly  feeble.  We  learn,  further,  that  impregnation  was 
more  certain  when  the  quantity  of  spermatozoa  supplied  to  the  ovum  was  not 
reduced  to  a  Twinimnm  :  hence,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  quantity  of  the 
spermatic  secretion  necessary  to  effect  normal  impregnation,  it  is  thus  proved 
^t  a  definite  quantity  of  spermatozoa,  or  of  healthy  s^^erin&ti^  ^s^^' 
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quired  to  fecundate.  '  Exhaustion  from  any  cause,  and  probiably  from  venereal 
excess  or  self -abuse,  may  lead  to  a  loss  of  procreative  power,  by  reducing 
ihe  number  and  diminisning  the  active  moving  powers  of  the  spermatozoa. 
How  fecundation  is  effected  by  this  incorporation  of  the  spermatozoa  with 
^e  ovum,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  embryo  is  not  the  product  of  the 
evolution  or  development  of  a  spermatozoon.  The  nature  of  the  change  is  a 
tdystery  which  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  the  power  of  human  research.  The 
existence  of  sterOitv  in  the  male,  as  well  as  in  the  female,  and  a  want  of  pro- 
creative  power  in  tLe  sexes  when  the  individuals  are  otherwise  healthy,  are  to 
[^ome  extent  explained  by  the  results  of  Mr.  Newport's  researches.  Without 
the  penetration  of  the  ovum  there  is  no  fecundation,  and  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  which  affect  this  result  are  very  numerous. 
.  In  reference  to  the  human  ovum,  there  is  an  absence  of  that  immediate  or 
direct  contact  with  the  male  fluid  which  occurs  in  the  amphibia.  The  himian 
ovum  may  come  into  contact  with  the  spermatozoa  either  at  the  ovary,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  but  the  spermatozoa 
tday  lose  theiractive  motion  before  reaching  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  or  the  tube ; 
they  may  not  be  in  sufficient  number,  or  may  not  meet  the  ovimi  under  circum- 
stances &ivourable  to  penetration.  It  is  probable  that  the  ovimi  may  main- 
tain its  vital  power  in  the  body  of  the  female  for  a  considerable  time  after  its 
extrusion ;  and  although  the  chances  of  impregnation  may  be  thereby  reduced, 
jet  f ecimdation  may  occur  if  all  other  circumstances  be  favourable.  This 
would  explain  the  occurrence  of  conception  at  any  time  between  two  menstrual 
j^eriods.     (See  *  Date  of  Ck)NCEPTiON,'  p.  244.) 

.  Impotence  from  age. — It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  a  male  is  incapable  of 
procreating  imtil  spermatozoa  have  appeared  in  the  seminal  secretion,  and  t^t 
ne  loses  this  power  when  they  disappear.  The  age  at  which  they  are  formed 
varies  with  all  the  causes  that  affect  puberty.  Mr.  Curling  has  informed  me 
that  he  found  them  in  the  secretion  of  a  boy  aged  18 ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  they  appear  much  earlier  than  this.  This  gentleman  found 
i^permatozoa  in  the  liquid  taken  from  the  testicles  of  a  man  upwards  of  70  years 
dt  age,  and  on  one  occasion  in  the  testicles  of  a  person  aged  eighty-seven. 
Wagner  states  that  they  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  secretions  of  men  between  70 
and  80  years  of  age.  M.  Raver  foimd  them  in  the  secretion  of  a  man  i&t.  82 
years  ('  Gaz.  M^.'  Juin  2,  1849).  Other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  are  recorded 
^y  Debrou.  (*  Graz.  Hebdom.*  4Ui  Janvier,  1861,  p.  6.)  Facts  tend  to  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  fecundating  power  may  be  retained  by  the  male  up 
to  the  age  of  100.  M.  Dieu  of  the  Invalides  has  given  the  results  of  105  au- 
topsies of  men  between  the  ages  of  64  and  97.  There  were  no  spermatozoa  in 
64  of  the  105,  t.e.  in  61  per  cent,  no  spermatozoa  were  found.  Four  of  the 
cases  were  nonagenarians :  of  these  none  had  spermatozoa.  ('  Amer.  Jour. 
Med.  Sci.'  April  1868,  p.  523.)  According  to  Dr.  Duplay,  the  seminal  fluid 
of  old  men  contains  spermatozoa  even  when  they  are  beyond  the  age  for  fecun- 
<lation  (^  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  June  4,  1853,  p.  581) ;  but  he  does  not 
«tate  the  circumstances  which  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion. 

Sexual  propensities  are  often  strongly  developed  in  children,  and  they  may  be 
proliflc  at  an  early  age.  Dr.  RUttel  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  girl  at  the  age 
<if  14  became  pregnant  by  a  boy  of  the  same  age.  (Henke*s  *  Zeitschrift  der 
S.  A.'  1844,  p.  249.)  This  is  the  earliest  age  at  which,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
the  procreative  power  has  appeared  in  the  male.  It  will  be  observed  that  this* 
is  the  precise  age  at  which,  according  to  our  law,  a  boy  is  incapable  of  conmiitting 
a  rape.  Dr.  Hartshome  refers  to  an  instance  of  extraordinary  development  of 
the  male  sexual  organs  in  a  child  4  years  old.  (^  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct. 
1852,  p.  561.)  In  a  case  of  contested  legitimacy  or  affiliation,  this  question 
^^Qgajding  the  age  at  which  a  procreative  x>ower  appears  in  thexnale  may  have 
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an  important  bearing  on  the  issue.  Thus  the  person  may  be  so  young  as  fo 
^render  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  father  of  a  cnild  imputed  to  hinu 
Cases  involving  questions  of  Intimacy  on  this  groiind  are  not  heard  of  in  the 
present  day  :  but  in  ancient  law-books  there  are  decisions  relative  to  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  children  bom  during  marriage,  because  the  allied  &thers  were 
7,  6,  and  even  3  years  old  I     (Amos.) 

The  following  case  in  reference  to  the  affiliation  of  children  occurred  14 
1840  : — A  woman  wished  to  affiliate  a  child  on  a  youth  who  was  in  his  sii" 
teenth  year.  The  boy  denied  that  he  was  the  &ther  of  the  child ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  imputation  had  been  wrongly  thrown  upon  him 
in  order  to  divert  suspicion  from  the  real  offender.  There  was  some  difficulty 
in  this  case ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  rule  for  a  medical  man  to  follow  on 
these  occasions  is  this ; — not  to  r^ard  the  mere  age  of  the  youth,  whether  he 
is  above  or  below  the  average  age  of  puberty,  but  to  observe  whether  the 
sexual  organs  are  fully  developed,  and  whether  there  are  about  him  any  of  the 
jnarks  of  virility,  indicated  by  muscular  development,  the  growth  of  a  beard, 
and  a  change  in  the  voice.  If  these  signs  are  present,  whatever  may  be. his 
age,  there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sexual  functions  are  developed^ 
We  occasionally  hear  of  instances  of  extraordinary  precocity ;  but  the  developT 
ment  of  sexual  power  is  generally  accompanied  by  oth^r  well-marked  changes 
in  the  person.  Sometimes  these  changes  do  not  make  their  appearance  until 
fifter  the  age  of  21. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a  qu^on  at  what  time  the  procreative  power 
disappears  in  a  male.  That  inipotency  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of 
fidvanced  age  is  imdoubted ;  but  this,  as  we  know,  forms  no  legal  impediment 
to  the  marriage  of  parties,  however  old.  The  l^gal  presumption  is,  that  the 
generative  factdty  does  not  disappear  through  age ;  and  if  this  be  alleged,  and 
legitimacy  disputed  on  this  groimd,  it  must  be  satisfactorily  proved  by  those 
who  would  benefit  by  the  all^ation.  This  amounts  to  almost  an  impossibi- 
lity, because  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  fixed  age  at  which  the  sexual 
functions  cease  either  in  the  male  or  female ;  and  individuals,  at  least  of  the 
male  sex,  who  had  passed  the  ages  of  60,  70,  and  even  80  years,  have  been 
known  to  be  capable  of  fruitful  intercourse.  M.  Duplay  believes,  from  hi^ 
anatomical  observations  on  the  bodies  of  aged  persons,  that  the  causes  of  impo^ 
tency  (sterility)  in  advanced  age  are  to  be  found  rather  in  the  excretory  than 
in  the  secretory  apparatus.  Thus  he  has  met  with  obliterations  in  the  canal 
of  the  epididymis,  the  vas  deferens,  and  the  vesiculse,  the  effect  of  which  is  tp 
prevent  the  accumulation  and  passage  of  the  seminal  fiuid.  Q  Med.  Times 
and  Gazette,'  June  28,  1856,  p.  650.)  Lord  Erskine,  in  the  Banbury  Peerage 
claim,  quoted  the  case  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was  married  at  77,  and  had 
four  children,  the  last  when  he  was  81.  Dr.  Schneider  met  with  a  case  in 
which  a  man  of  71  had  a  child  by  his  wife,  who  was  only  17,  the  figures  rer 
presenting  the  respective  ages  being  here  precisely  reversed.  (Henke's  *  Zeit- 
thrift,*  1842,  2,  165.)  Dr.  Ruttdi  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who,  at  the 
age  of  92  years,  married  and  had  two  children  by  his  wife.  The  retention  of 
|)rocreative  power  became  a  question  in  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Johnson  in  the 
Vice- Chancellor's  CJourt,  January,  1871.  In  1845,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  widower, 
Ibeing  then  upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  married  his  second  wiiEe,  a  factory 
^irl  of  16,  She  obtained  great  influence  over  him,  and  induced  him  to  quarrel 
.with  the  children  of  his  first  marriage,  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit.  In  1861,  when 
31r.  Johnson  was  upwards  of  77  years  old,  Mrs.  Johnson  bare  a  child,  which 
died.  In  1862  and  1865  two  more  children  were  bom,  who  were  the  de- 
fendants in  the  suit.  As  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  been  of  the  age  of  78  and 
.81  at  the  time  these  children  were  bom,  it  was  alleged  that  they  could  not 
liave  been  begotten  by  him  an,d  were  not  his  children.     Mr.  JohMOn  dis^  xsn. 
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1669,  leaving  a  large  amount  of  property,  with  a  will  and  codicil,  affecting  the* 
two  families.  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  declined  to  make  any  order.  He  thought 
it  hopeless  for  the  plaintiff  to  attempt  to  make  out  that  the  children  of  Mrs. 
Johnson,  horn  while  her  husband  was  living  with  her,  and  designated  by  him 
as  his  children  in  his  will,  were  not  his  children.  It  was,  however,  a  very  sig- 
nificant fact  in  the  case,  that  the  testator  lived  fifteen  years  with  his  young 
wife  without  having  had  any  children,  and  that  they  rather  rapidly  appeared' 
in  succession  when  he  was  between  77  and  81  years  old.  When  the  procrea- 
tive  power  even  appears  to  be  lost  at  an  advanced  age,  the  stimulus  for  int^r-^ 
course  is  often  very  great.  Dr.  RUttel  mentions  cases  in  which  these  erotic- 
feelings  were  remarked  by  him  in  reference  to  men  between  75  and  86  years; 
of  age.  (Henke's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1844,  p.  252.)  In  all  cases  of  prolonged  virility 
it  is  observed  that  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  are  also  retained  in  an  extra- 
oidinary  d^ree,  showing  the  close  relation  which  exists  between  the  sexual 
function  and  corporeal  development,  even  to  the  latest  period  of  life. 

The  English  law  on  this  subject  was  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Banbury 
Peerage  case,  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1806.  Lord  and  Lady 
Banbury  had  been  married  21  years,  without  having  had  issue,  when  his  lord- 
ship died  at  the  age  of  85  years.  The  peerage  was  claimed  by  the  descend-^ 
ants  of  an  individual  who  called  himself  the  son  of  Lord  Banbury ;  but,  in 
fact,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  the  son  of  Lady  Banbury  by  an  adulterer^ 
during  her  husband^s  life.  According  to  the  evidence.  Lord  Banbury  did 
not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  his  existence,  and  the  child  had  always  been 
known  by  another  name.  (Amos,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  7,  p.  741.)  One  of  th^ 
grounds  upon  which  the  legitimacy  of  the  descent  of  the  claimant  was  cou''- 
tested,  was  that  the  deceased  nobleman  had  become  impotent  through  age ; 
but  it  was  argued  by  Sir  S.  Romilly  that  the  law  placed  no  limit  on  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  men  in  this  respect.  The  assumed  impotency  of  the  husband 
on  the  ground  of  age,  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  the  ill^timacy 
of  the  alleged  offspring.  In  1813  the  House  decided  against  the  claim,  but 
not  on  the  ground  of  impotency  from  age  in  the  husband.  It  was  proved  that 
Lord  Banbury  was  hale  and  hearty  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  the  moral 
circumstances  of  the  case,  especially  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of  the  child 
from  the  husband,  were  considered  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  child  through 
"tirhom  the  claim  was  made,  was  not  the  offspring  of  Lord  Banbury.  This  case 
Sncontestably  proves  that  there  may  be  capacity  of  intercourse  and  possibility 
of  access  on  the  part  of  a  husband,  yet  every  species  of  moral  evidence  will 
be  admitted  to  rebut  the  legal  presumption  of  legitimacy  when  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  disputing  it.  Sir  S.  Romilly  remarked,  in  reference 
to  the  retention  of  procreative  power  in  advanced  age,  that  the  liberality  of 
the  English  law  on  this  subject  was  excessive ;  for  there  was  no  age,  from  seven 
upwards,  at  which  a  man  had  been  denied  the  power  of  procreating  children  ! 
(See,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1842,  p.  332.) 
Males  at  the  age  of  14,  and  females  at  the  age  of  12,  are  l^ally  competent  to 
contract  marriage. 

Impotency  from  local  disease  or  accident, — The  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
penis  or  testicles,  either  by  disease,  accident,  or  from  necessary  operations, 
would  be  sufficient  to  render  a  man  irremediably  impotent.  The  loss  of  one 
or  both  testicles,  from  any  of  these  causes,  would  be  indicated  by  the  pre- 
sence  of  distinct  cicatrices  in  the  scrottun.  When  both  have  been  removed  by 
operation,  the  person  is  incurably  impotent ;  but  if  the  organs  are  healthy,  a 
sufficiency  of  £he  spermatic  fluid  to  confer  procreative  powers  may  remain  in 
the  ducts  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation.  Thus  it  is  that  animals 
have  been  known  to  be  prolific  for  a  certain  time  after  castration ;  and  one  case 
j»  on  record  in  which  a  man,  both  of  whose  testicles  had  been  carried  off  by 
'  gunahoty  is  gtdd  to  have  retained  the  power  oi  impregnating  his  wife  after 
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^e  healing  of  the  wound.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Krligelsteiny  Henke's  ^  Zeits* 
•chrifl,'  1842,  1,  348  and  352.)  The  loss  of  one  testicle  only,  by  accident  or 
^operation,  does  not  render  a  man  impotent.  Monorchide8y  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  known  to  be  prolific.  Cases  of  this  kind  must  not  be  confounded 
'with  those  in  which  one  or  both  testicles  have  not  descended  into  the  scrotum* 

Monorchides  and  Crypsarchides. — In  some  rare  instances  the  testicles  do 
not  descend  into  the  scrotum  at  the  usual  period,  but  one  or  both  may  remain 
in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  inguinal  canals,  and  only  descend  some  time  after 
ibirth ;  or  one  may  be  found  in  the  scrotum,  and  tne  other  remain  during  life 
im  the  abdomen ;  or  both  may  be  retained  in  the  abdomen.  In  some  cases  of 
jpartial  descent  the  organs  have  been  mistaken  for  and  treated  as  ruptures  by 
the  application  of  a  truss  !  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1844»  I,  249; 
•Curling  on  '  Disease  of  the  Testis,'  2nd  ed.  p.  31.)  In  one  instance  the  at- 
T tempt  to  reduce  the  tumour,  mistaken  for  hernia,  and  the  application  of  a 
truss,  caused  the  death  of  the  person.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Graz.'  March  2, 1861, 
p.  240.)  When  one  testicle  only  has  descended,  there  is  no  ground,  ccBteria 
jmribuSj  to  impute  impotency :  the  descended  organ  has  been  f oimd  healthy 
.and  to  contain  spermatozoa,  while  the  retained  testicle  and  its  ducts  have  Jwl 
been  found  to  contain  spermatozoa.  Mr.  Curling  has  collected  six  of  these  cases, 
of  which  four  fell  under  his  own  observation.  ('  On  Sterility  in  Man,'  1846, 
J).  G,  and  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  Feb.  23, 186}.)  When  neither  testicle  has 
'descended,  the  scrotum  will  be  fbimd  empty,  without  any  scar  indicative  of 
.a  removal  by  operation,  but  the  other  marks  of  virility  may  still  be  present* 
These  persons  have  been  called  Ctypaorchides,  while  those  who  have  only  one 
testicle  apparent  are  called  Monorchides,  It  has  been  stated  that  in  all  cases 
'Of  non-descent,  the  testicles  are  congenitally  defective,  and  further,  that  the 
jpersons,  although  capable  of  sexual  intercourse,  are  incurably  sterile. 

The  non-descent  of  the  testicles  is  a  state  rarely  seen.     Mr.  Marshall  met 
nvith  only  one  case  of  non-descent  of  one  testicle  in  1,000  recruits,  and  with 
'One  case  of  non-descent  of  both  testicles  in  10,000  recruits.     There  are  three 
j)reparations,  showing  the  non-descent  of  these  organs,  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital ;  one  of  them  was  taken  from  a  gentleman  who  shot  himself  from 
<  despondency  at  his  supposed  defective  condition.     Hunter  thought  that  th6 
omdescended  testicles  were  always  imperfect  both  in  their  structure  and  func- 
tions, and  that  crypsorchides  were  invariably  impotent  (sterile).    Some  reoent 
researches  have  tended  to  support  the  views  of  Hunter.     In  January  1860, 
JMr.  Partridge  communicated  to  the  Pathological  Society  the  case  of  a  maa 
•of  25,  in  whom  both  testicles  were  found  in  the  abdomen.    Several  specimens 
of  the  secretion  were  examined,  and  no  spermatozoa  were  detected.    Another 
^case  was  examined  with  a  like  result  Q  Lancet,*  January  1860,  p.  66),  and  a 
third  by  Mr.  Curling  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  February  23,  1861).    The  con- 
•clusion  to  whi<;h.  these  observations  have  led  is,  that,  although  in  cases  of  non- 
•descent  there  may  be  a  capacity  of  sexual  intercourse,  it  would  not  be  prolific: 
the  person  will  be  sterile.    According  to  this  view,  malposition  of  the  organs 
must  be  taken  as  synonymous  with  defective  condition :  as  a  result  of  thia 
malposition  they  are  not  capable  of  secreting  prolific  spermatic  fiuid,  and  the 
person  is  as  sterile  as  if  he  had  no  testicles.     The  cases  of  monorchides  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Curling  (Op.  cit.  p.  8)  to  some  extent  support  this  theory,  since 
(Spermatozoa  were  found  only,  in  the  fluid  of  that  testicle  which  occupied  its 
usual  position  in  the  scrotum.     He  has  also  collected  from  various  sources 
seven  cases  of  crypsorchides,  in  which  both  testicles  were  either  in  the  abdor 
.men  or  in  the  inguinal  canals;  the  fluid  contained  in  them  was  destitute  qf 
spermatozoa,  and,  although  impotency  did  not  exist,  these  persons  either  w^ 
or  were  presumed  to  be  unprolific    M.  Godard  has  npticed  that  horses  whose 
testicles  are  retained  in  the  abdomen,  although  capable  olivvt«x<^>9a:%i^^%3^^^ffs^^« 

On  the  other  side  of  the  queistion  there  axe,\\ovieN«,i»ii\&^V\^"^^^'^^^^ 
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inbonsistent  with  this  theory.  Many  years  since  I  published  the  account  of" 
tifrd  cases  of  crypsorchides,  communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  and  colleague 
Btr.  Cock.  The  testicles  in  these  men  had  not  descended,  but  their  Tirile  fimc-* 
tions  were  undisputed.  One  of  them,  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  30  years, 
had  been  twice  married,  and  had  had  chUdren  by  each  wife,  besides  illegiti-^ 
inate  children  which  were  affiliated  on  him  during  the  time  he  lived  in  service. 
Iii  a  report  of  cases  of  hernia  by  the  late  Mr.  Poland  (*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,* 
1848, 1, 163),  there  is  the  case  of  a  man  act.  29,  a  crypsorchid,  whose  testicles  had 
never  descended.  Mr.  Poland  states  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
BCtotinn,  but  the  penis  was  well-deVeloped,  and  there  were  all  the  other  signs- 
a  virility.  This  man  married  when  he  was  20 :  he  had  had  two  children  by 
his  first  wife,  and  at  the  time  of  his  admission  into  the  hospital  had  been 
insrried  two  years  to  a  second  wife.  In  January  1862  I  saw,  in  Guy's  Hos- 
{xjital,  a  patient  under  Mr.  Durham :  the  testicles  of  this  man  had  not  descended 
*-4hey  were  lodged  in  the  inguinal  canals.  The  man  was  32  years  of  age,  well 
devdoped,  with  every  appearance  of  virility  about  him,  and  with  the  same 
masculine  development  which  is  seen  in  other  men  of  the  same  age.  Tliia. 
man  was  married,  and  had  had  two  children  by  his  wife.  Since  puberty  he 
had  always  been  competent,  and  he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  his  testicles  were 
inefficient.  Another  case  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Curling  (Op.  cit.  p.  9),  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Debrou,  of  Orleans.  The  testicles  were  in  the  inguihal 
cainals ;  there  was  no  scrotum.  The  man  had  been  married,  and  had  had  oner 
Bon  by  his  wife. 

By  these  facts,  therefore,  it  is  incontestably  established  that  crypsorchides. 
Kte  not  necessarily  sterile,  and  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  respecting: 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  prolific  power  tmder  such  circumstances^ 
It  has  been  objected  that,  in  the  above  instances  of  prolific  power,  spermatozoa 
have  not  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  spermatic  secretions  of  the  individuals,, 
and  that  the  evidence  is  therefore  incomplete.  But  these  bodies  have  not 
been  proved  to  be  absent,  and  most  persons  will  agree  that  there  is  no  better 
evidence  of  prolific  power  than  the  procreation  of  children,  whether  sperma- 

^  tozoa  are  or  are  not  detected — a  matter  which  will  sometimes  depend  on  the- 
accuracy  of  observation  or  experience  of  the  examiners  or,  it  may  be,  on  a 
morbid  state  of  the  secretion.  If  none  were  found  under  these  circumstances^ 
it  would  only  prove  that  our  present  theories  of  generation  would  require  to 
be  modified.  In  one  case  Caq)er  found  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  emitted  by 
a  crypsorchid  (*  Ger.  Med.'  vol.  2,  p.  187).  One  affirmative  instance  is  suffi-^ 
dent  for  all  the  purposes  of  law,  to  overthrow  ninety-nine  negative  instances  v 
and,  as  a  physiological  foot,  it  is  obvious  that  the  organs  whidi  have  not  de-»- 
Bcended,  are  not  always  defective  in  structure  or  function.  The  cases  hitherto 
observed  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  rule 
or  the  exception  that  crypsorchided  should  be  found  prolific :  the  6u5ts  above 
mentioned  clearly  prove  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground,  for  pronotmcing 
them  to  be  absolutely  sterile  or  unprolific,  merely  because  their  testicles  are 
not  in  the  scrotum.  If,  with  a  non-descent  of  these  organs,  there  should  b6  a 
non-development  of  the  other  external  organs,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a 
total  want  of  the  characters  of  virility,  then  the  person  may  be  impotent  or 
Sterile.  The  testicles  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  either  congenitally  absefnt  or 
physical ly  imperfect — a  fact  only  ascertainable  by  an  examination  of  the  body 
after  death.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  in  which  there  are  no  external  marks- 
of  efleminacy,  or  other  groimds  for  suspecting  a  want  of  procreative  power, 
ailnd  the  person  is  capable  of  sexual  intercourse,  this  imperfection  does  not  offihr 
any  bar  to  marriage,  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  grourid  for  divorce.  It  would  not 
justify  a  medical  man  in  denying  the  paternity  of  a  child  on  a  question  of 

'ajff/M/on,  bastardy,  or  inheritance;  and  so  long  aa  the  power  of  sexual  inter- 
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.course  existed,  itr  wouM  not  justify  him  in  pronouncing  the  person  to  be  in>- 
curably  sterile.  The  <c&pacity  for  sexual  intercourse  is  the  &ct  to  which  tha 
English  law  commonly  looks  on  these  occasions.  If  this  exists,  then  it  will 
hardly  entertain  the  question — surtoujided  as  it  may  be  with  conflicting  medical 
ppipipns, — -whether,  from  the  mere  retention  of  the  oigans  in  the  abdomen,  the 
fluid  secreted  is  or  is  not,  microscopically  speaking,  of  a  piolific  nature  ?  Wo^ 
.men  may  be  sterile, from  a  variety  of  causes afiectinjg  thb  internal  organs,  only 
ascertainable  after  death.  The  ovaries  may  be  so  diseased  that  no  prolific  in- 
tercourse can  take  place,  although  there  may  be  no  physical  incapacity.  In  a 
case  related  at  p.  310,  the  incapability  of  conception  on  tiie  part  of  a  wiunan 
was  held  by  Dr.  Lushlngton  not  to  be  a  siiflicient  ground  for  pronouncing  a 
sentence  of  nullity  of  marriage ;  and  dbubtless  the  want  of  power  on  the  part 
of  a  male  to  eflect  impregnation,  unless  it  depended  on  some  viable  physical 
defect,  would  be  viewed  in  a  ^milar  light.  Such  persons  are  not  impotent 
but  sterile,  and  sterility  in  an  irtemediable  form  is  riftther  assumed  than  demo]>« 
strated  to  exist.  • 

The  presence  of  what  have  been  called  supemiunerary  testicles  does  not 
aflect  the  virile  powers  of  the  man.  These  have  in  general  been  founds  b^ 
dissection,  to  be  tumours  connected  with  the  healthy  glands,  and  not  at  aU 
adding  to  or  interfering  with  their  functions.  Even  the  presence  of  two  or 
three  penes,  according  to  Mende,  is  no  bar  to  the  exercise  of  sexual  power, 
provided  only  one  possesses  the  normal  characters  of  the  male  organ.  This 
author  refers  to  cases  of  duplex  orgatis.  (' AusfUhrl.  Handb.  d.  ger.  Med.;* 
4,  337.)  One  of  these  sexual  monsters,  a  youth  with  two  distinct  penes,  was 
exhibited  in  London  some  years  since.  He  could  exercise  his  functions  with 
either  organ,  but  there,  was  only  one  testicle  to  ieach  penes.  • 

In  some  instances  there  is  an  arrest  of  development  in  the  external  organs : 
and  with  this  there  is.  generally  an  absence  of  sexual  desire.  Mr.  Farr  met 
with  a  case  in  a  man  aged  42,  in  whom  the  sexuld  organs  remained  unde- 
veloped and  in  an  infantile  state.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  ihe 
testicles,  in  consequence  of  their  small  size.  On  examining  the  contents  of 
.  the  glands  microscopically,  no  spermatozoa  were  detected.  This  person's  voice 
Vas  effeminate,  and  he  was  devoid  of  hair  on  the  chin  and  pubes.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.'  40,  857.)  It  is  not,  however,  always  to  be  inferred  that  a  male  with 
■  imperfectly  developed  organs  is  incurably  impotent.  The  following  case  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Curling : — ^A  gentleman,  aged  26,  consulted  Mr.  Wilson  on  the 
propriety  of  his  entering  into  marriage.  His  penis  and  testicles  but  little 
exceeded  in  size  those  of  a  youth  of  eight  years  of  age,  and  he  had  never,  until 
this  acquaintance  with  his  mtended  wife,  felt  the  desire  of  sexual  intercoiuse. 
He  married,  and  became  the  father  of  a  family ;  and  at  the  age  of  28  the  organb 
had  attained  the  full  development  of  those  of  an  adult.  (Op.  cit.  p.  95.) 
Under  wasting  of  the  testicle,  or  .when  the  gland  is  extensively  diseased,  and 
the  sexual  desire  disappears,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  impotency..  The  func- 
tions of  these  organs  are  not,  however,  readily  impaired  by  local  disease.  The 
spermatic  secretion  iA.  still  properly  formed,  even  when  only  a  small  part  of 
the  gland  remaina  healthy,— a  &ct  proved  by  a  microscopical  examination. 
Certain  diseases  of  the  appendages  of  the  testes  may,  however,  render  a  person 
sterile.  The  spermatic  secretion  is  oommohly  suspended  in  most  severe  dis- 
eases which  affect  the  bo4y.  One  of  the  most  fi^uent  causes  of  impotency 
^sterility)  in  the  adult,  when  t:he  organs  are  apparently  sound,  is  sperma- 
torrhoea, arising  from,  abuse  or  excess*  This,  howeveir,  is  remediable  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  hy  treatment*  (See  Curling,  *  Diseases  of  the  Testis,? 
jind  ed.  p.  386 ;  also  *  Med.  .Time6  aad Gazette,'  Jan.  23,  1858,  p.  95.) 
J.  Epispadia  and  Hypospadia.— ^Onitie  absence  oj  the  penis,  as  well  as  on 
.jite  defective:  organization,  as  caiis^  ot  incapacity,  some  remarks  have  b^^iv. 
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•ftlreadj  made  in  the  preceding  cluster.     Sometimes  the  defect  is  merely  coo- 
'  nected  with  the  urethra.    Thus,  the  (nrifice  may  be  on  the  dorsum  penis,  and 
in  other  cases  underneath  the  organ,  so  that  we  urethra  may  terminate  at  a 
Tariable  distance  from  the  glans  penis.    Those  labouring  tmder  the  former 
.'de^t  are  said  to  haye  epispadia^  and  under  the  latter  hypospadia  (from  hro^ 
•under,  and  ovom,  I  draw).     Seyeral  cases  of  these  kinds  of  malformation 
haye  been  described  bj  Mr.  Bryant.    (<  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1867,  p.  420.)   No 
two  cases  are  precisely  alike.     The  power  to  haye  fruitful  intercourse  will 
.  in  either  case  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  urethral  aperture.    Riittel  knew 
.  an  instance  of  a  hypospadian  haying  seyeral  children.     (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,' 
.  1844,  p.  258.)    Some  doubt  has  ensted  respecting  the  yirile  powers  of  those 
who  are  affected  with  h3rpospadia.     In  September  1850  a  lad,  aged  17,  was 
summoned  before  the  magistrates  of  Kidderminster  on  a  charge  of  affiliation, 
in  reference  to  the  pregnancy  of  a  girl  aged  18.     The  defence  was  that  he 
•  could  not  be  the  father  of  a  child,  because  there  was  such  a  malformation  of 
the  penis  as  to  preyent  prolific  intercourse.    On  examination,  the  urethra  was 
.  ibund  to  terminate  on  tne  under-  surface  of  the  penis,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
-  from  the  glans,  by  a  small  elliptical  orifice,  which  idlowed  the  urine  to  pass, 
but  with  some  difficulty.     One  medical  witness  gaye  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
'  was  not  impossible,  but  highly  improbable,  that  the  defendant  should  possess 
« procreatiye  power ;  another  freely  admitted  the  boy's  capacity,  and  the  case 
was  decided  against  the  defendant.     He  was  pronounced  to  be  the  father. 
'('Med.  Times,'  Sept.  21,  1850,  p.  321.)     This  decisicm  was  physiologically 
-correct.    When  the  urine  can  pass,  the  seminal  fiuid  can  pass;  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  the  intromission  can  be  such  as  that  the  misplaced  orifice 
idiould  come  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  yagina.     This  must  depend  on 
rthe  situation  of  the  orifice.     [Cases  illustratiye  of  the  fully  prolific  powers  of 
hypospadians  will  be  found  in  the  '  Med.  Times,'  Sept.  14, 1850,  p  |292 ;  and 
Oct.  12,  1850,  p.  392.     An  instance  of  Uie  yirility  of  a  hypospadian  has  also 
been  published  by  Mr.  Noble,  of  Manchester,  in  the  *  Assoc.  Med.  Jour.,'  March 
'  1858,  p.  236.]    Similar  remarks  apply  to  epispadians.     These  malformations 
'are  sometimes  remediable  by  operation ;  but  whether  remediable  or  not,  tiiey 
.are  not,  under  any  circumstances,  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  causes  of  impotency. 

A  case,  apparently  inyolying  a  question  of  this  kind,  was  tried  at  ijie  Man- 
.Chester  Lent  Assizes,  1867  (Reg.  y.  Milner).  A  woman  was  indicted  fiir 
perjury.  She  swore  that  one  Shepherd  was  the  father  of  her  child  in  an 
^affiliation  case.  A  few  months  before  the  child  was  bom.  Shepherd  had 
married  another  woman.  Shepherd,  the  prosecutor,  swore  that  he  neyer  had 
had  connexion  with  the  woman,  allying  that  he  was  impotent  and  incapable. 
Three  surgeons  swore,  from  an  examination  of  Shepherd,  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  be  the  :hther  of  the  prisoner's  child.  Shepherd's  wife  also  swore  that 
her  marriage  had  neyer  been  consummated.  Prior  to  her  marriage  she  had 
had  a  child.  Shepherd  was  asked  how,  under  these  circumstances,  he  came 
fto  enter  the  marriage  state.  He  replied  that  they  did  not  desire  any  family, 
and  they  had  agreed  to  liye  to^rether.  Two  medical  men  were  then  called  for 
.the  defence,  and  they  said,  although  Shepherd  was  somewhat  different  from 
.other  men,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  he  might  have  a  frimily.  Mr. 
Justice  Shee  stopped  the  case,  and  said  that,  as  the  medical  eyidence  was  yeiy 
conflicting,  it  was  impossible  to  conyict  the  woman. 

The  incapacity  for  intercourse  in  either  sex  may  arise  from  extensive  disease 
Affecting  parts  in  and  aroimd  the  organs  of  generation.  The  medical  opinion 
liere  must  be  r^idated  entirely  by  the  circumstances  attending  each  case. 

Impotency  from  corporeal  disease. — In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  infiu- 

€«ice  of  local  disease  of  the  sexual  organs  in  affecting  yirility  has  been  <k>n- 

mdered.    But  there  is  a  class  of  cases  which  may  come  before  a  practittoaar 
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In  which,  with  well-formed  and  apparently  healthy  organs  in  the  male,  there 
will  be  a  state  of  impotency.  Sometimes  this  may  depend  on  natural  weak- 
ness of  constitution,  or  on  a  want  of  proper  development  of  the  muscular  and 
nervous  systems :  at  other  times  it  may  be  due  to  certain  diseases  producing 
cerebral  exhaustion  Q  Lancet,*  1873,  1,  p.  517),  and  it  is  then  of  a  temporary 
^lature — persisting  while  the  body  is  still  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  disap- 
pearing on  recovery.  As  a  converse  fact,  there  are  certain  diseases  which  appear 
to  bring  out  the  dormant  virile  powers  of  persons,  or  to  excite  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  intensity  those  which  already  exist.  Thus  it  is  said  that  while  during 
^m  attack  of  fever  there  is  complete  impotency,  in  convalescence  from  fever 
there  is,  occasionally,  extraordinary  salaciousness ;  but  this  statement  requires 
confirmation.  Again,  there  are  some  diseases  which  neither  interrupt  nor  afEect 
the  exercise  of  the  sexual  functions. 

As  a  general  rule,  diseases  which  do  not  affect  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow, 
and  which  are  not  attended  with  great  debility,  do  not  prevent  fruitful  inter- 
course. On  the  other  hand,  all  diseases  which  are  attended  or  followed  by 
^eat  debility  suspend  or  destroy  sexual  power.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned water  in  the  chest,  general  dropsy,  especially  if  attended  with  effusion 
in  the  sexual  organs, — ^nervous  and  malignant  fevers  which  affect  the  brain, — 
-apoplexy,  palsy,  and  other  diseases  which  directly  attack  the  brain  or  spinal 
marrow.  These  last-mentioned  diseases  probably  act  by  suspending  the  secre- 
,tion  or  altering  the  nature  of  the  prolific  fiuid,  as  well  as  by  preventing  that 
.erection  of  the  male  organ  without  which  intercourse  cannot  take  place.  The 
sexual  function  is  so  intimately  allied  to  bodily  vigour  and  nervous  energy, 
.'that  the  int^rity  of  the  one  may  be  pronounced  to  be  essential  to  the  in- 
.tegrity  of  the  other.  Habits  of  dninkenness  and  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquids 
or  narcotics,  such  as  opium  and  tobacco,  may  give  rise  to  impotency  by  the 
injury  done  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  (The  reader  will  find  this 
subject  fully  discussed  by  Mende,  ^  AusfUhrl.  Handb.  der  ger.  Med.,'  vol.  4, 
p.  349.) 

These  cases  of  allied  impotency  from  corporeal  disease,  when  they  require 
to  be  elucidated  by  medical  evidence,  create  great  difiiculty.     In  Legge  y. 
EdmuruUj  which  eame  before  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  in  1854-5,  a  ques- 
tion arose  respecting  the  legitimacy  of  a  child  conceived  during  wedlock  but 
bom  four  months  after  the  death  of  the  husband.     In  presumption  of  law, 
,  the  child  was  legitimate,  because  husband  and  wife  were  at  the  time  living 
.  together,  and  conception  and  birth  were,  as  to  date,  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  rules.     Two  months  preceding  the  supposed  date  of  conception,  the 
husband,  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  was  seized  with  paralysis  (hemiplegia) 
accompanied  by  coma,  and  he  lost  the  use  of  the  right  side  of  his  body.     In  - 
about  a  month  he  partially  recovered,  but  the  paralysis  never  left  him.     A 
month  later  he  was  attacked  with  general  dropsy  and  disease  of  the  liver ; 
and  he  died  five  months  after  the  supposed  date  of  conception,  and  four 
months  before  the  birth  of  the  child.    A  year  after  the  death  of  the  husband, 
the  widow  married  the  defendant,  the  alleged  adulterer,  and  had  by  him  four 
children;  but  for  eight  yeara  preceding  the  death  of  her  first  husband  this 
woman  had  borne  no  chUd,  and  it  was  only  when  her  intimacy  with  the  al- 
leged adulterer  commenced,  and  during  her  husband's  illness,  that  she  became 
pregnant.     The  question  submitted  to  Dr,  Carpenter  and  myself  on  this  state 
of  fects  was — Was  it  possible  or  probable  that  the  husband  could  have  be- 
gotten the  child  in  the  diseased  condition  in  which  he  was  represented  to  have 
.been  at  the  date  of  conception  ?     The  opinion  given  was  that  it  was  possible, 
.because  there  was  opportunity  of  access;  and  sexual  power,  if  lost  by  the 
^attack  of  paralysis,  might  have  returned  at  a  time  corresponding  to  this  date ; 
;but  we.  considered  it  to  be  in  the  'highest  degree  improbable    ^  ^"vra^  ^<(i$gil^ 
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that  difleases  oE  tliis  kind  teaded  to  gospend  sconial  power,  tbat  in  this  particular 
iouBtance  the  effect  would  be  aggravated  by  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  hus-^ 
bandy  and  the  general  exhaustion  and  debility  under  which  he  was  proved  to 
be  labouring.  Further,  the  non-procreation  of  children  during  the  eight 
years  that  he  was  married  and  in  constant  habits  of  intercourse  with  his  wif  e^ 
was  clearly  not  owing  to  sterility  or  incapacity  on  her  part,  because  she  had 
ix)me  four  children  after  her  marriage  with  the  defendant:  it  could  there-r- 
fore,  in  our  opinion,  be  assigned  only  to  impotency  or  incapacity  in  her  first 
husband. 

The  general  conclusion  which  we  drew  from  the  facts  laid  before  us  was^ 
•that  the  husband  at  the  time  was  impotent,  and  incapable  of  begetting  a  child. 
Evidence  to  this  effect  was  g^ven  by  us  in  the  inquiry  subsequently  directed 
by  the  Vice-chancellor.   At  the  same  time,  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  asserting 
Xhat  prolific  intercourse  on  the  part  of  the  husband  was  actually  impossible.  Dr. 
<juy  and  Dr.  Semple  gave  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  no  proof  of  impotency  in  the  husband,  and  that  a  man  labour-^ 
•ing  under  such  an  illness  as  that  from  which  he  was  stated  to  have  suffered^ 
.would  still  be  physically  capable  of  procreating  children.     The  evidence  re- 
-garding  the  precise  bodily  condition  of  the  husband  about  the  date  of  concep- 
tion was  ooidOiicting :  ana  on  this  ground  probably,  as  well  as  in  conformity 
•with  the  legal  rule  that  a  child  begotten  in  wedlock  is  to  be  r^;arded  as  the 
child  of  the  husband — unless  an  impossibility  of  access  or  intercourse  is 
proved — the  Vice-chancellor  decided  in  favour  of  the  defendants,  that  the 
<shild  was  the  child  of  the  husband,  and  was  entitled  to  the  estate  which  the 
-plaintiffs,  the  heirs  of  tiie  husbatid,  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant  and 
the  widow  who  had  married  him.    There  was  no  evidence  from  parental  like- 
ness, for  the  child  through  whom  the  claim  arose  had  died  some  time  before 
proceedings  were  taken.    Without  disputing  the  equity  of  this  decision,  it  in- 
volves this  assunq)tion^— that  during  eight  years  of  %  dissipated  life,  and  before; 
being  attacked  by  paralysis  (hemiplegia),  the  husband  did  not  possess  pror 
.  creative  power,  and  that  this  only  manifested  itself  suddenly,  after  a  severe 
.attack  of  the  disease  frpm  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.     The  legal 
presumption  of  Intimacy  by  wedlock  and  possible  access  was,  however,  too 
strong  to  be  rebutted  by  medical  opinions. 

(  Mr.  Curling  observes  that  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  producing 
paraplegia  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  testicles,  but  destroy  the  power  to 
:  copulate.  (Op.  cit.  p.  371.)  When  there  is  a  wasting  of  the  testicles,  as  a 
result  of  general  paralysis  of  long  standing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  impotency; 
but  Mr.  Cmrling  quotes  a  case  from  n  foreign  writer,  in  which,  under  paralysis 
(panplegia)  of  some  years*  duration,  a  man  retained  sufficient  Sexual  power 
to  have  prolific  intercourse.  When  the  paralytic  person  is  advanced  in  age, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  he  is  impotent.  In  December  1857  a  case  was  re- 
ferred to  me,  in  a  question  of  bastiurdy,  f cm:  my  opinion  on  the  capacity  for  in- 
.teroourse  under  the  following  circumstances.  A  woman  required  an  order  o€ 
affiliation  on  the  putative  father  of  her  bastard  child.  She  was  a  widow,  and 
'the  illicit  connexion  took  place  about  two  months  before  her  husban:d's  death* 
-The  husband  was  at  the  time  84  years  of  age ;  he  was  bedridden,  and  for  many 
weeks  before  his  death  he  could  not  move  in  his  bed,  and  was  unable  to  pass 
:his  urine  without  assistance.  The  medical  opinion  of  those  who  examined 
•him  was  that  hei^aS  impotent  from  physical  infirmity,  and  in  this  opinion  I 
^xmcurred ;  stating,  however,  that  unless  the  male  oigans  were  diseased  or 
•destroyed,  it  could  not  be  said  that  intercourise  was  in^possible.  It  was,  h6wever^ 
:wbolly  improbable  that  the  htisband  could  >  have  becai  the  fadier  of  the  ^diil^ 
: '  Some  diseases  appear  to  have  a  specific  influence  on  the  devdiopxncint  of  the 
-fmapud  argpusd :  ana  although  not.influenbing  the  nerv6us  q^sbem— not  affecfiltig 
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the  sexual  organs  directly,  nor  leaving  any  trace  of  constitutional  disturbanbd 
— ^they  lead  to  an  arrest  of  sexual  development,  and  therefore  to  impotency 
and  sterility.  One  disease  has  been  especially  noticed  as  possessing  this  in-^ 
£uence — namely,  cynanche  parotidea^  or  mimips.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  vtBJk 
accustomed  to  state  in  his  lectures  that  on  the  subsidence  of  this  disease,  when 
it  attacked  adolescent  males  and  females,  the  testicles  in  the  male  and  thd 
breasts  in  the  female  became  occasionally  inflamed.  The  organs  shrank,  and 
slowly  withered ;  their  development  was  arrested,  and  in  the  male  incurable 
impotency  was  the  result.  Dr.  Krugelstein  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  strong 
and  healthy  man  was  rendered  incurably  impotent  after  an  attack  of  this 
disease.  (Henke*s  '  S^eitschrift,'  1842,  vol.  2,  p.  354  :  see  also  Curling,  op* 
cit.,  p.  59.)  On  the  withering  of  the  testicles  from  disease,  see  a  paper  by  Dr; 
Albers  of  Bonn,  Casper's  *  Wochenschrift,'  Sept.  1851,  pp.  568,  577. 

Blows  on  the  head  or  spine,  by  affecting  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  may 
produce  impotency.  Several  cases  of  impotency  from  this  cause  are  related 
by  Curling  (op.  cit.  p.  362).  It  has  been  notic^sd  that  blows  on  the  under 
and  back  part  of  the  head,  in  the  region  of  the  cerebellum,  have  been  followed 
by  loss  of  sexual  power  on  recovery.  Sometimes  this  is  temporary ;  but  at 
other  times,  when  there  is  wasting  of  the  testicles,  it  is  permanent  and  irre-^ 
mediable. 

Of  nwral  causes  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  sexual  desire,  like  other 
animal  passions,  is  subject  to  great  variation;  and  there  are  instances  on 
record  in  which  men,  otherwise  healthy-looking  and  healthily  formed,  have 
experienced  no  desires  of  fhis  kind.  They  are  in  a  state  of  natural  impotency— 
a  condition  which  the  Canon  Law  designates  as  frigidity  of  constitution.  Thii^ 
is  not  to  be  discovered  by  examination,  but  rather  from  their  own  admission. 
Under  this  head  we  may  class  hypochondriacal  affections.  [For  a  valuable 
scientific  summary  of  the  causes  and  treatment  of  impotency,  1  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Curling,  'Diseases  of  the  Testis,*  2nd  ed.,  p.  359, 
1856.] 


STEEILITT. 


CHAPTER  72. 

STERILITY — CAUSES^PROCBEATIVE  POWER  IN  THE  FEMALE — PUBERTT — EARLlESt 
AND  LATEST  AGES  FOR  CHILD-BEARING^FEMALE  PRECOCITY— AOE  FOR  CESSA- 
TION OF  THE  MENSES — LEGAL  RELATIONS  OF  IMPOTENCY  AND  STERILITY—^ 
LEGITIMACY   AND  DIVORCE. 

i 

Definition, — Sterility  is  usually  defined  to  be  '  the  inability  to  procreate,  or 
a  want  of  aptitude  in  the  female  for  impregnation.'  It  is  not  usual  to  speak 
of  sterility  in  the  male,  although  there  may  be  procreative  incapacity ;  be-^ 
cause  the  defective  condition  in  this  sex,  irom  whatever  cause,  is,  in  a  legal 
View,  included  under  the  term  *  impotency '  (see  p.  288,  ante).  In  the  strict* 
neaA  of  language,  a  male  who  has  been  castratcKi  is  sterile ;  but  it  is  com-^* 
monly  said  that  he  is  impotent.  Many  apparently  well-formed  males  may  be 
sterile  without  being  impotent,  i.«.  they  may  have  intercourse  without  pro- 
creating ;  for  the  power  of  copulating  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
prcknreation.  Mr.  Curling  has  pointed  oitt  that  various  causes  may  render  a 
mail  sterile,  although  he  may  retain  a  power  of  sexual  intercourse,'  and  thu& 
.<iaxmot  be  regarded  as  impotent  inal^gal  aeneei    {^ DiM^Biy^ ol >^^^^fi^^ 
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«d.  2,  p.  216.)  Some  crypflorchides  may  be  stmie,  or  defici^it  in  procreating 
power,  while  at  the  same  time  impot^ioy  hr  ino^Micity  of  intercourae  may 
not  exist.  In  reference  to  wom^  aterility  implies  that  condition  in  which 
•there  is  an  '  inability  to  conceive.*  This  A^pipean  to  be  the  true  meaning  of 
the  term,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  not  only  by  the  best  writers  but  in 
^mmon  phraseology. 

Age  at  which  menttntatum  commences,    Procreaiive  power  in  the  female. — 
In  the  female,  the  procreative  power  is  supposed  not  to  exist  until  after  the 
commencement  of  menstruation,  and  to  cease  upon  the  cessation  of  this  perio- 
4ical  secretion.     The  menstrual  function  is  commonly  established  in  females 
|n  this  climate  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen ;  but  it  may  occur 
much  earlier — indeed,  in  some  rare  instances,  a  discharge  resembling  the  men- 
strual has  been  known  to  occur  in  mere  infeuits.    In  other  cases  its  appearance 
has  been  protracted  to  a  much  later  period.    According  to  Dr.  RUttel,  the 
menstrual  function  appears  in  the  smallest  number  of  females  at  12,  13,  and 
14,  and  in  the  largest  number  at  16,  17,  and  18  years.     In  some  it  is  only 
£rst  established  at  from  19  to  21  years ;  and  he  states  that  at  this  age  he  has 
often  found  the  uterus  small  and  quite  imdeveloped.     According  to  Mr.  Hogg 
(^Med.  Times  and  Gaz.*  1871,  2,  555),  out  of  2,000  inquiries,  personally 
made,  the  earliest  age  for  the  commencem^it  of  menstruation  in  one  case 
'Only  was  9,  and  the  latest  22.     Among  this  number  there  were  at  12  years 
of  age  253 ;  at  13,  437 ;  at  14,  502,  and  at  15,  270.     Other  statistics,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Walter  Rigden,  and  communicated  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  by 
Dr.  G.  Hewitt,  show  that  among  2,696  women  wlio  applied  at  University 
College  Hospital  to  be  attended  in  their  confinement,  menstruation  commenced 
in  the  greatest  number  (560)  at  14  years  of  age ;  in  the  smallest  number  (3) 
At  9  years,  and  in  2  at  26  years.     From  these  cases  it  appeared  most  fre- 
quently at  14  years  of  age,  then  at  15, 16,  13,  17,  12,  18,  19, 11,  20,  and  10. 
.(<Obstet.  Trans.'  1870,  11,  243.)     The  earliest  and  latest  period  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  were  respectively  9  and  23  years.     (*  Lancet,'  Nov.  30, 1844, 
p.  283.)     Perhaps,  in  this  country,  the  most  frequent  age  for  the  commence- 
ment of  menstruation  may  be  taken  at  15  years.     It  is  liable  to  be  accelerated 
in  its  appearance  by  certain  moral  and  physical  conditions  under  which  a  girl 
may  be  placed.     According  to  Dr.  Chevers,  women  in  India  begin  to  men- 
struate after  the  twelfth  year  or  at  the  banning  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the 
function  continues  until  the  fortieth  or  even  the  forty-fifth  year.     Menstru- 
ation at  ten  years  is  very  tmoommon,  and  probably  does  not  occur  in  more 
than  one  or  two  instances  out  of  a  hundred  females.     It  is  equally  rare  that 
•it  should  be  delayed  beyond  the  thirteenth  year.     ('  Medical  Jurisprudence 
for  India,'  1856,  p.  461.)     The  most  common  intervals  for  the  appearance  of 
this  function  are  twenty-eight  and  twenty-one  days.     It  is  sometimes  late  in 
life  before  it  appears.    Dr.  Camps  found  that  it  had  not  appeared  in  a  married 
woman,  set.  30,  who  had  borne  no  children.     (*  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  32,  p.  409.) 
Another  case  is  mentioned  in  the  same  volume  where  it  appeared  for  the  first 
time  at  the  age  of  47  (p.  567).    So  soon  as  this  function  commences,  a  woman 
may  be  considered  to  have  acquired  procreative  power ;  but  a  female  may 
conceive  before  the  function  has  commenced,  during  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
or  after  it  has  ceased.    From  facts  elsewhere  stated  (ante,  p.  243)  there  is 
laome  reason  to  believe  that  the  period  which  immediate^  precedes  or  follows 
the  discharge  is  favourable  to  conception :  although  the  experience  of  most 
accoucheurs  has  now  proved  that  impregnation  may  take  place  at  any  time 
between  one  menstruation  and  another. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  changes  in  the  uterus  may  produce 

remarkable  effects  by  sympathy  with  the  brain  and  nervous  sjrstem.     At  or 

^bout  the  time  ci  puhei^i  eqiecially  if  any  cause  of  c^Mtmction  exists,  gixk 
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become  irritable,  easily  excited,  and  they  have  been  known  to  perpetrate, 
without  motive,  crimes  of  great  enormity,  such  as  murder  and  arson.   A  pro- 
pensity to  steal  is  also  stated  sometimes  to  manifest  itself.    (See  post,  Klepto- 
mania.)    It  has  been  remained  that  acts  of  arson  and  murder  have  been  fre- 
quently committed  by  girls  at  this  period  of  life  without  any  apparent  motive 
or  for  the  most  trivial  reasons,  and  the  crime  has  spread  by  imitation.     The" 
case  of  Brixei/,  tried  for  the  murder  of  an  in&nt,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  morbid  effect  produced  on  the 
brain  by  disordered  menstruation.     (See  post,  Insanity.)    Other  causes  have 
been  already  referred  to  in  this  work  in  which  crimes  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude have  been  traced  to  girls  of  this  age,  without  any  apparent  reason  for 
imputing  actual  insanity.     The  only  sugg^ion  that  could  be  advanced  was  the 
atrocity  of  the  act,  without  any  of  the  ordinary  motives  which  actuate  crimi-' 
nals,  and  the  acts  of  murder  were  perpetrated  on  helpless  children  incapable 
of  giving  offence.     In  the  case  of  Vamplew  (vol.  1,  p.  409),  Lincoln  Aut. 
Ass.,  1862,  it  was  proved  that  a  girl  imder  thirteen  years  of  age,  acting  as^ 
nurse  in  a  &unily,  had  destroyed  with  strychnia  an  in&nt  entrusted  to  her 
care.     It  transpired  that  in  two  other  &milie8  she  had  previously  destroyed 
with  poison  infants  placed  under  her  charge.     The  case  of  Constimce  Kent,  a 
girl  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  furnishes  another  illustration. 
She  was  convicted  on  her  own  confession  of  the  murder  of  her  infant  step-^ 
brother  (vol.  1,  p.  518)  under  circumstances  showing  great  atrocity  and  cun- 
ning, and  for  which  no  motive  could  be  suggested.     Lastly,  there  is  the  case 
of  the  girl  Norman  (p.  24  ante),  aged  fifteen  years,  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  murder,  by  suffocation,  a  child  placed  imder  her  care  as  nurse.    It  came  out 
that  four  other  children  to  whom  she  had  been  nurse  had  died  under  her  hands 
from  suffocation.     There  was  no  evidence  of  intellectual  insanity  in  any  of 
these  cases,  nor  was  there  anything  to  show  that  the  uterine  sympathy,  if  it  ex- 
isted, was  beyond  the  power  of  control.     They  were  all  ccmvicted.     At  this, 
period  of  life  the  state  of  the  mind  should  be  closely   watched,  and  any 
causes  of  irritation  or  violent  excitement  removed.   Irr^B:ularity,  difficulty,  or 
suppression  of  the  menstrual  secretion  may  give  rise  to  temporary  insanity^ 
indicated  by  taciturnity,  melancholia,  capricious  temper,  and  other  symptoms. 
Puberty  in  the  male  may  be  attended  with  similar  morbid  propensities,  but 
these  are  not  so  commonly  witnessed  as  in  the  female  sex. 

Pregnancy  before  menstruation, — The  occurrence  of  menstruation  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  pr^nancy :  many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  women  who- 
had  never  menstruated  have  conceived  and  borne  children.  One  case  is  re- 
ported in  which  a  woman,  aged  25,  became  pregnant  and  bore  a  child,  and 
menstruation  was  only  r^pilarly  established  afterwards.  ('  Lancet,*  Februaiy 
1842.)  Dr.  Murphy  mentions  another  instance  of  pregnancy  previous  to- 
menstruation  in  a  woman  aged  28.  (*  Obstetric  Reports,'  1844,  p.  7.)  Nume- 
rous cases  of  conception  without  previous  menstruation  are  quoted  by  Capuron. 
(*  M^.  L^g.  des  Ace'  p.  96) ;  and  no  fewer  than  nine  instances  of  pregnancy 
before  menstruation  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Whitehead.  The  women 
were  all  in  excellent  health  during  the  whole  time,  and  one  did  not  menstruate 
imtil  more  than  two  years  after  Uie  marriage  had  been  consummated.  (^  On 
Abortion,'  p.  223 ;  see  also  Orfila,  *  Mdd.  L^.'  1848,  1,  257.)  Another  case 
will  be  found  reported  in  the  'Medical  Gazette'  (vol.  44,  p.  969).  Dr.  W.. 
Taylor  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  girl,  aged  13,  bore  a  child  before 
menstruation  had  appeared.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  March  12,  1853,  p. 
"277  ;  see  also,  for  remarks  on  this  subject,  *  Edin.  Monthly  Jour.'  July  1850, 
p.  73.)  The  late  Dr.  Reid  has  stated  that  a  patient  of  his,  bore  a  child  at  the 
age  of  17  >vithout  having  previously  menstruated ;  and  he  collected  from  various 
-aothorities  a  number  of  cases  of  pregnancy  occurring  m  yt^xosssL  -vV^Xa^ 
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not  menstruated.  ('  Lancet/  Sept.  3,  1853,  p.  296.)  Mr.  Pridie  met  with 
the  case  of  a  girl,  fet.  15,  who  was  Uien  for  the  first  time  confined  and  had 
never  menstruated.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  noticed  that  menstruation  has 
ceased  after  marriage  or  taken  place  only  at  rare  intervals  without  interfering 
with  impregnation.  Dr.  J.  Young  has  added  to  the  number  of  these  cases. 
('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,*  Oct.  1870,  p.  568.)  1.  A  woman,  married  on  the 
10th  Sept.  1859,  menstruated  in  October  thereafter,  but  not  again  until  June 
X870,  and  she  had  had  in  the  interval  six  healthy  living  children.  2.  A  woman 
married  in  January  1856  and  only  menstruated  three  times  up  to  June  1870. 
She  is  the  mother  of  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  alive.  In  these  cases 
the  women  had  menstruated  regularly  imtil  they  were  married. 
i  According  to  Bischoff,  the  uterine  discharge  of  blood  in  menstruation  is 
only  a  s3rmptomatic  although  a  usual  appearance.  But  it  may  be  absent,  while 
the  ovarian  changes  go  on  in  the  usual  way : '  hence  a  non-menstruating  woman 
may  conceive.  At  the  menstrual  period  the  uterus  undergoes  certain  changes ; 
the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  and  th§  uterine  glands  are  strongly  deve- 
loped :  hence  the  expelled  ovum  finds  a  ready  spot  of  attachment  when  im- 
pregnated, and  an  absence  of  this  swollen  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
^t  other  times  may  be  one  cause  of  sterility.  From  an.  inspection  of  the 
generative  organs  in  the  himian  female,  in  thirteen  cases,  during  or  shortly 
.after  menstruation,  he  inferred  that  the  change  in  the  uterine  mucous  mem- 
brane was  S3rnchronous  with  the  commencement  of  menstruation :  this  con- 
edition  was  observed  to  remain  for  so  long  a  period  as  eighteen  days  after  the 
function  had  ceased.  The  true  function  of  menstruation  appears  to  be  the 
Opening  and  separation  of  the  ovum.  ('  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,'  April 
.8,  1854,  p.  354.) 

Premature  puberty, — ^Instances  of  premature  puberty  in  the  female  are 
numerous :  they  are  far  more  common  than  in  the  male  sex.    Mr.  Whitmore 
unet  with  the  case  of  a  female  child  who,  from  a  few  days  after  her  birth, 
menstruated  regularly,  at  periods  of  three  weeks  and  two  or  three  days,  until 
•ehe  had  attained  the  age  of  4  years,  when  she  died.  On  inspection  after  death 
:  ^he  appeared  like  a  much  older  girl.     'Hie  breasts  were  imusually  large,  and 
the  female  organs  and  lower  limbs  were  considerably  developed*     ('  North. 
.Jour.  Med.*  July  1845,  p^  70.)     Another  case  of  a  diild  aged  3  years  is  re- 
ported in  the  'Lancet'  (January  29,  1848,  p.  137).     The  breasts  were  as 
healthily  developed  as  in  an  adult  of  20  years,  and  the  sexual  organs  were 
.  also  as  much  developed  as  in  a  girl  at  the  age  of  puberty.     It  was  observed 
that  this  child,  who  had  been  regularly  menstruating  for  twelve  months,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  little  old  woman.     (For  other  cases  of  menstruation  at 
-^  years,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  25,  p.  548 ;  at  3  years,  vol.  47,  p.  244 ;  and  at 
^^  years, '  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  July  24,  1858.)     M.  Flugel  reports  the 
x»se  of  a  female  child  who  died  at  the  age  of  five  years  and  ux  months,  and 
who  had  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  and  a  proportionate  development  of 
•the  body  throughout.    When  six  months  old  she  had  cut  all  the  incisor  teeth, 
and  when  nine  months,  all  the  molars.    When  she  had  reached  the  eighteenth 
>month    the  menses  first   made   their    appearance,   and   from    that    time 
occurred  with  great  regularity.     The  hair  of  the  head  was  long,  the  breasts 
•prominent,  the  external  genitals  were  well-developed  but  without  hair.    The 
.pelvis  was  capacious.     The  intellectual  powers  were  not  more  advanced  than 
aisual.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  July  1872,  p.  245.)   In  these  instances  there 
is  great  reason  to  believe  that  procreative  powers  are  early  developed ;  but  it 
4s  not  common  to  hear  of  such  young  females  becoming  impr^nated.  A  case 
«is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Beck,  in  which  a  girl  menstruated  at  one  year ;  she  be- 
'Came  pregnant,  and  was  delivered  of  a  child  when  little  more  than  ten  years 
iold,    Dt,  Walker  met  with  a  case  in  which  th^  menotmal  fonctipn  was  estab* 
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lished  at  the  age  of  11^  years,  and  the  patient' was  delit^red  of  a  living  child 
when  only  12  years  and  8  months  old..  (^  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Octobec 
1846,  p.  547.)  In  another,  observed  by  Ruttel,  abeady  referred  to,  a  female 
of  the  age  of  fourteen  became  pregnant  by  a  boy  of  the  same  age.  He  also 
quotes  three  other  cases,  where  one  girl  of  the  age  of  ninej  and  two  of  the 
age  of  thirteen^  became  pregnant  (loc.  cit.).  The  first  of  these  three  cases  re-r 
presents  the  earliest  age  for  pregnancy  yet  assigned  by  any  author.  Dr.  Wil- 
son met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  girl  at  the  age  of  13  years  and  6  months 
gave  birth  to  a  full-grown  child ;  conception  must  have  taken  place  when  she 
was  12  years  and  9  months  old.  ('Edin.  Med.  Jour**  October  1861.  See 
also  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  January  1863,  p.  180.)  Mr.  Koberlaon 
mentions  the  case  of  a  factory-girl  who  became  pregnant  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  her  age.  A  case  came  before  the  magistrate  at  Wandsworth  in  Sept.  1871, 
in  which  a  girl  under  13  was  found  to  be  pregnant.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that  impregnation  must  have  taken  place  when  the  girl  was  12  years 
imd  three  months  did. 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  for  the  particulars  of  a  case  {Reg,  yI 
Chattaway)  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  on  the  Midland  Circuit.  At  the 
Coventry  Summer  Assizes,  in  1848,  he  conducted  a  prosecution  against  a  man^ 
^t.  45,  for  a  misdemeanor  in  having  had  carnal  knowledge  of  a  girl  named 
Sprason,  then  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years.  When  intercourse 
was  first  had,  the  girl  was  eleven  years  and  eight  months  old ;  it  was  repeated 
several  times  subsequently;  and  when  the  prosecutrix  gave  her  evidence  in 
Court,  it  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  mother  that  she  was  in  the  last 
month  of  her  pregnancy :  she  was  then  not  quite  twelve  years  and  6ix  months 
old.  Sir  E.  Wilmot  ascertained  by  inquiry  that  menstruation  had  commenced 
in  this  girl  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  two  months,  and  had  continued  regularly 
up  to  December  1847,  which  was  about  the  time  when  she  had  first  had  inter- 
course with  the  prisoner.  It  appeared  that  she  was  a  fiictory-girl ;  and  to  the 
heat,  confinement,  and  association  with  males,  to  which  girls  are  subjected  in 
this  employment,  may  be  referred  the  early  conuhencement  of  puberty.  When 
menstruation  has  thus  commenced,  conception  may  always  be  the  result  of 
sexual  intercourse.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  two  years* 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The  reader  will  find  some  additional  parti- 
culars, in  reference  to  this  case,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Coventry.  (*  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  42,  page  751.) 

Age  at  which  menstnuUion  ceases.  Menstrual  climacteric, — ^The  average  age 
at  which  this  function  ceases  in  women  is  usually  from  40  to  50  years :  but 
as  it  may  commence  early,  so  it  may  continue  late  in  life.  In  one  case  it  has 
been  known  to  cease  at  the  age  of  23,  and  in  other  instance&it  has  continued 
to  the  age  of  66  and  even  of  75  years.  (Whitehead,  op.  cit.  p.  145  et  seqj) 
Out  of  many  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Hogg,  the  earliest  age  at  which  menstm- 
Ittion  ceased  was  23,  the  initial  period  having  been  16.  In  one  woman  it  ceased 
at  34  and  in  two  at  53,  but  in  the  greatest  number  (nine)  it  ceased  at  47. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  2,  555.)  Dr.  Royle  describes  three  cases,  in 
two  of  which  menstruation  continued  up  to  the  age  of  67.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  Nov.  1860.)  Mr.  Thomas  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  woman  had  ceased 
to  menstruate  at  the  age  of  45,  but  the  discharge  suddenly  reappeared  after 
an  attack  of  illness  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of  69.  The  discharge  ap- 
|)eared  several  times,  but  not  with  monthly  periodicity.  It  seems  that  her 
mother  and  sister  had  also  menstruated  at  the  ages  of  69  and  60.  ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.*  Aug.  7,  1852,  p.  148.)  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Capuron,  it 
continued  beyond  the  age  of  60  (op.  cit.  p.  98) ;  but  a  more  remarkable  case^ 
both  of  late  menstruation  and  late  pregnancy,  is.  quoted  by  Orfila  from  Bem« 
stein.    A  woman,  in  whom  the  jEuaetion  appeared  at  20,  menstruated  xo^V^ex 
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iiinety-ninili  year.  Her  first  child  was  bom  when  she  was  47,  and  her  seventh 
and  last  when  she  was  60.  ('  M^.  L^.'  4^me  ^  1848,  1,  257 ;  see  also 
Briand, '  Man.  Gomplet  de  M^.  L^.*  1846,  p.  137.)  Other  cases  are  recorded 
on  good  authority.  Dr.  Whitehead  communicated  to  the  'Lancet,*  1866,  the 
following  facts.  He  was  called  to  a  lady  et.  77,  suffering  from  uterine  hiemor. 
rhage.  Upon  inquiiTy  he  found  that  she  had  menstruated  monthly  up  to  the^ 
time  at  which  he  saw  her.  The  discharge  lasted  from  four  to  &ve  days,  and  had 
then  left  her ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  had  been  very  profuse.  She  was  restored' 
by  the  usual  remedies.  Other  cases  are  reported  in  the '  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Sciences  *  (Jan.  1845,  p.  107).  In  one  of  these,  a  nun,  the  menses  ceased  at 
52 :  at  the  age  of  62  they  reappeared,  and  so  continued  r^ularly,  until  she" 
was  last  seen  at  the  age  of  73.  In  another  instance,  a  nun  aged  90  had  r^u- 
krly  menstruated  from  15  to  52.  The  menses  then  ceased,  but  re-appeared  at 
the  age  of  60,  without  pain,  and  occiurred  regularly  every  month  since  that 
date.     Her  health  has  been  good  diroughout. 

From  these  &cts,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  age  of  a  woman 
by  the  period  at  which  this  '  change  of  life '  occurs.  At  the  beat,  it  can  only 
be  an  average  of  a  certain  number  of  instances.  This  question  arose  in  the 
case  of  Clark  v.  Tatom  (Kingston  Lent  Assizes,  1848),  in  reference  to  the 
identity  of  a  woman,  through  whom  property  was  claimed  by  the  husband,. 
who  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  action.  The  marriage  had  taken  place  in  1794 
—the  parties  separated  in  1809 ;  and  the  plaintiff's  wife,  as  it  was  alleged,  died 
in  1843,  when,  by  direction  of  the  defendant,  the  age  of  55  was  put  upon  the 
lid  of  her  cofiin.  A  medical  gentleman,  who  attended  her  in  1841,  deposed 
that,  from  being  then  in  her  menstrual  climacteric,  he  should  consider  her  not 
to  have  been  more  than  50  at  that  time.  He  stated  that  the  general  period 
for  the  cessation  of  menstruation  was  44 ;  it  was  rarely  protracted  to  the  age 
of  50.  On  this  assumption,  it  was  impossible  that  the  deceased  could  have 
been  the  plaintiff's  wife,  because  at  the  time  of  the  allied  marriage  she  would 
have  been  only  three  years  old  /  On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  direct  evidence 
was  g^ven  to  riiow  that  the  deceased  woman  was  his  wife ;  and  it  therefore  re- 
mains to  be  considerecf  whether  the  adverse  medical  opinion  is  or  is  not  con- 
sistent with  medical  experience.  It  is  obvious,  firom  me  cases  above  quoted,, 
that  menstruation  may  continue  to  66  or  70  years  of  age,  and  that  this  may 
have  been  an  exceptional  instance.  The  plaintiff  had  a  clear  right  to  thia 
medical  presumption  in  his  favour ;  and,  admitting  that  his  wife  was  seven- 
teen at  her  marriage,  she  would  have  been  menstruating  in  her  sixty-sixth 
year.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  medical  facts  of  the  case  were  consistent 
with  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  At  the  trial  those  well- 
known  exceptional  cases  of  menstruation  beyond  the  fiftieth  year  were  not 
even  referred  to :  nevertheless  the  juiy  returned  a  verdict  in  frivour  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  woman  to  become  pregnant  after  menstruation  has  ceased  T 
*— It  is  commonly  asserted  and  believed  that,  after  the  cessation  of  menstru- 
ation, a  woman  is  sterile.  This  is  doubtless  the  general  rule ;  but  in  a  medico- 
legal view  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  exceptions.  Mr.  Pearson,  of 
Staleybridge,  communicated  to  the '  Lancet,'  some  years  ago,  the  case  of  a  lady, 
aged  44,  who  up  to  September  1836  had  given  birth  to  nine  children.  After 
this  the  menses  appeared  only  slightiyat  the  regular  periods  imtil  July  1838, 
when  they  entirely  ceased.  Owing  to  this,  she  supposed  that  she  was  not  liable 
to  become  pregnant;  but  on  the  31st  December  1839 — therefore  eighteen 
months  after  the  entire  cessation  of  the  menses — she  was  delivered  of  her  tenth, 
diild.  Hence  conception  must  have  taken  place  at  from  eight  to  nine  months* 
after  tiie  final  cessation  of  the  discharge. 

age  for  pregnane^,    Fecunditg.^^Dr.  Duncan  conclades,  from  his 
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researches,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  population  is  recruited  from  mmexi 
under  30,  but  that  the  mass  of  women  of  horn  dO  to  40  years  contribute  to 
the  genera]  fertility  a  larger  proportional  share  than  the  mass  of  women  from 
^0  to  30.  There  is  a  gradually  increasing  fecundity  as  age  advances  up  to  about 
25,  and  it  then  diminishes.  (*  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  Nov.  1864,  p.  450.)  The 
^e  at  which  women  cease  to  bear  children  is  usually  from  40  to  50  years ;  but 
as  they  may  menstruate,  so  they  may  conceive,  beyond  the  last  of  these  periods. 
Besides,  the  facts  above-mentioned  show  that  the  continuance  of  menstruation 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  conception.  Numerous  instances  are  on  record 
of  females  advanced  in  life  bearing  children.  A  case  is  reported  in  which  a 
well- formed  woman,  who  had  been  married  nineteen  years,  did  not  bear  a  child 
imtil  she  had  reached  the  age  oi  fifty.  (Schmidt's  ^  JahrbUcher  d.  Med.'  1838, 
f>.  65 ;  Henke's '  Zeitschrift,'  1844,  S.  251.)  In  this  case  it  is  stated  that  men- 
struation had  ceased  two  years  before  conception.  RUttel  observed  in  twelve 
women  that  they  bore  their  last  children  at  ages  vaiying  from  45  to  50  years. 
Ottinger  met  with  an  instance  of  a  woman  bearing  a  child  at  50 ;  Cederschjald 
with  another,  where  the  woman  was  fifty- threej  and  menstruation  still  con- 
tinued. Haller  records  two  cases  in  which  women  at  nxty-three  and  seventy 
respectively  bore  children.  (Briand,  ^  Man.  Complet  de  Med.  Leg.'  p.  137.) 
Nevermann  has  drawn  up  a  table  in  reference  to  the  late  ages  of  life  in  which 
women  have  borne  children.  Out  of  1,000  cases  in  10,000  births,  he  found 
that  436  children  were  bom  by  females  at  the  ages  respectively — 


Of  41  years  . 

.  101 

Of  48  years  . 

8 

42  ...    , 

.  .113 

49  .    .    . 

6 

43  .    . 

70 

50  .    .    . 

9 

44  ...    . 

58 

52  .    .    . 

1 

45  .    .    . 

43 

53  .    .    . 

1 

46  ...    . 

12 

54  .    .    . 

1 

47  ...    . 

13 

A  case  was  communicated  to  the  '  Medical  Gazette '  (vol.  39,  p.  950)  by  Dr. 
Davies  of  Hertford,  in  which  a  woman  vraafifty-five  years  of  age  when  her  last 
■child  was  bom :  she  menstruated  up  to  that  time.  In  Lardy,  Colvin  (Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Court,  July  1859),  one  of  the  questions  raised  was  whether  a  woman 
«t.  52,  who  had  been  married  thirty  years  without  having  children,  had  then 
passed  the  age  of  child-bearing :  her  issue  would  take  the  benefit  of  certain 
property  under  a  will.  It  was  decided  that  the  woman  had  not  reached  an  age 
At  which  it  could  be  said  to  be  impossible  that  she  might  bear  children.  In  a 
return  of  the  Begistrar-General  for  Scotland  (Feb.  1862),  it  is  stated  in  the 
table  for  Glasgow,  that  one  woman  who  was  only  18,  had  had  four  children, 
one  who  was  22,  had  had  seven  children,  and  of  two  who  were  only  34,  the 
one  had  had  thirteen  and  the  other  fourteen  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
two  women  became  mothers  as  late  in  life  as  at  51,  four  at  52,  and  one  woman 
was  registered  as  having  given  birth  to  a  child  in  the  57th  year  of  her  age. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  hx  the  age  beyond  which  pregnancy  cannot  occur. 
Questions  of  this  kind  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  legiti- 
macy ;  and  unless  the  law  looks  to  something  more  than  ordinary  professional 
experience  in  such  matters,  the  decisions  of  Courts  must  be  inequitable.  The 
legitimacy  of  the  claimant  to  the  Douglas  Peerage,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  centiuy  (ante,  p.  273)  was  contested,  among  other  groimds,  on  the  pre- 
sumed loss  of  procreative  power  in  the  woman  said  to  be  the  mother,  who  was 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  birth,  and  who  there- 
fore must  have  conceived  when  in  her  ft)rty-ninih  year.  Lords  Camden  and 
Mansfield  justly  decided  that  this  was  no  objection  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
appellant.     The  fallacy  of  trusting  to  a  ground  of  this  kind  aa  ^^4issi^^  ^ 
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iUegitimacy  is  proved  bj  a  reference  to  the  numerous  instances  already  quoted. 
The  following  cases  show  the  more  recent  decisions  on  this  subject : — In  re 
Winslaw's  Trusts,  V.  C.  Malins  made  an  order  for  payment  out  of  Court  of 
two  sums  to  two  ladies  respectively.  One  of  the  ladies  was  a  widow  above 
55  years  of  age ;  the  other,  a  spinster,  was  53  years  and  8  months.  In  both 
cases  the  parties  were  entitled  absolutely,  subject  to  the  contingency  of  their 
having  children.  In  a  more  recent  case{C(mduitt  v.  Soane,  May  1871),  V.  C. 
Wickens  declined  to  act  upon  the  presumption  where  the  lady  was  in  her  53rd 
year.  This  was  a  case  arising  out  of  the  will  of  Sir  John  Soane.  He  had 
directed  his  trustees  to  convey  his  estates  to  his  great-grandchildren,  upon 
whom  he  had  also  settled  a  hrge  amount  of  personalty,  which  is  now  repre- 
sented by  up%vards  of  180,000/.  in  Court.  The  testator  left  two  sons,  who 
each  left  children ;  several  of  the  grandchildren  have  died,  without  leaving 
children,  the  survivors  being  two  daughters  of  the  eldest  son,  who  are  both 
married  but  have  no  children,  and  two  daughters  and  a  son  of  the  younger 
son.  The  married  ladies  were  stated  to  be  of  the  age  of  57  and  52  years, 
and  the  case  now  came  before  the  Court  to  obtain  its  sanction  to  a  sale  of 
a  part  of  the  real  estate,  on  the  assumption  that  they  were  beyond  the  age  at 
which  it  could  be  expected  that  they  would  have  children.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor declined  to  maJ^e  any  order  as  to  the  sale  of  the  real  estate,  stating  that 
he  did  not  consider  he  had  any  jurisdiction  to  do  so.  In  one  instance  which 
he  had  heard  mentioned  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  a  child  had  been  bom 
when  the  lady  was  six  years  beyond  the  age  of  the  younger  of  these  two 
ladies. 

In  Fortf/  V.  Fortt/  (Feb.  1853)  V.  C.  Kindersley  decided  that  an  unmarried 
lady,  ffit.  53,  might  be  presumed  to  be  beyond  the  age  of  child-bearing,  al- 
though in  this  case  security  was  required  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  in 
the  event  of  her  marrying  and  having  lawful  issue.  On  this  precedent  the 
question  may  be  considered  as  definitely  settled.  A  woman  who  has  passed 
the  age  of  53  is  presumed  in  law  to  be  past  the  age  for  child-bearing.  (^  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  2,  114.) 

A  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  Douglas  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  in 
France  in  1754.  Franqois  Fajat  claimed  an  estate  as  heir  to  his  mother.  His 
claim  was  resisted  on  the  groimd  that,  according  to  the  baptismal  registry,  his 
mother  could  not  have  been  the  legitimate  heiress  of  the  party  through  whom 
the  claim  accrued ;  because  her  allied  mother  would  then  have  been  in  her 
fifty-eighth  year ;  and  this,  it  was  alleged,  was  beyond  the  age  of  child-bearing* 
Ancient  records  were  searched,  and  the  claim  of  Intimacy  was  admitted, 
because  menstruation  and  conception  had  been  known  to  occur  at  periods  of 
life  even  later  than  this.  (Capuron,  *  Med.  Leg.  des  Accouch.'  p.  93.)  This 
author  quotes  a  case  in  which  a  healthy  woman  menstruated  until  she  had 
passed  her  sixtieth  year,  and  her  last  child  was  bom  when  she  was  sixty  year^ 
of  age  (Op.  cit.  p.  98).  Other  cases  of  births  at  the  respective  ages  of  63  and  G5 
are  referred  to,  but  these  appear  to  be  of  a  less  authentic  kind.  The  truth  is, 
in  giving  a  decision,  the  law  is  bound  to  look  to  the  anomalies  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  tlie  generative  fimction ;  and  therefore  the  limited  expe> 
rience  of  a  few  medical  witnesses,  casually  taken,  can  hardly  he  expected  to 
supply  satis&M^tory  answers  to  questions  of  this  kind.  It  establishes  no  presump- 
tions respecting  the  presence  or  absence  of  child-bearing  power  at  any  period 
of  life ;  it  leaves  each  case  to  rest  upon  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  which 
attend  it. 

Causes  of  sterility. — The  causes  of  sterility  in  the  female  system  are  very 

numerous.    Some  of  them  depend  upon  peculiarities  of  constitution,  the  sexual 

organs  being  well  formed  and  developed ;  others  upon  latent  changes  or  con- 

^'enital  defects  in  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  only  discoverable  by  an  exa- 
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mination  after  death.  Sterility  rarely  becomes  a  medical  question  in  contested 
cases  of  l^itimacy ;  for  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  person  to  be  the  offspring  of 
a  particular  woman,  unless  she  were  in  collusion  with  the  claimant,  could  only 
be  made  after  her  death  ;  and  if  not  disproved  by  medical  evidence,  showing 
that  the  woman  could  not  have  borne  children,  it  would  in  general  be  easily 
set  aside  by  circiunstances.  If  the  uterus,  ovaries,  or  other  parts  were  con- 
genitally  defective  or  absent,  or  if  there  were  external  sexual  malformation^ 
accompanied  by  occlusion  or  obliteration  of  the  vagina,  a  medical  witness 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  woman  must  have  been  sterile.  (See 
*•  Medical  Times  and  GhEusette,'  Jan.  23,  1858,  p.  96.)  A  mere  occlusion  of  the 
vagina,  removable  by  operation,  does  not  necessarily. indicate  sterility,  for  the 
internal  organs,  including  the  uterus,  may  be  healthy  and  sound.  In  some 
instances  the  ovaries  or  the  uterus  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  the  Fallopian 
tubes  may  be  obliterated, — conditions  which  cannot  in  all  cases  be  determined 
during  life ;  in  other  instances  these  organs  may  exist,  but  be  defectively  de- 
veloped. Dr.  Coley  relates  a  case  in  which,  in  the  body  of  a  woman  set.  2G,  the 
uterus  was  found  not  larger  than  in  an  in&nt  of  one  or  two  years  of  age.  The 
mouth  and  neck  of  the  icterus  were  perfectly  defined,  but  were  not  larger  than 
a  crowqulU  in  diameter,  and  one  of  the  ovaries  was  imperfect.  The  patient 
had,  on  a  few  occasions,  observed  an  appearance  resembling  menstruation. 
(*  Obstet.  Record,'  May  1848,  p.  169.)  The  absence  of  a  uterus,  and  the 
absence  of  the  function  of  menstruation,  do  not  necessarily  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  strong  sexual  propensities,  although  there  is  of  course  incurable 
sterility.  (See  case  in  *  Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  July  29,  1853,  p.  672.)  A  con- 
genital absence  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  full  deve- 
lopment of  other  parts.  Dr.  Hertz  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind.  A  woman^ 
a^t.  40,  had  enjoyed  good  health  up  to  the  last  year  of  her  life.  On  inspec- 
tion there  was  a  complete  absence  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries.  The  vagina  was 
normal,  terminating  in  a  cid-de-sac.  The  clitoris  was  well-developed,  together 
with  the  labia  and  mons  Veneris.  The  breasts  were  large  and  plump.  The 
whole  aspect  attested  the  attributes  of  a  well-formed  woman.  (*  Amer.  Jour.' 
July  1870,  p.  280.)  These  deficiencies  can  therefore  be  only  with  certainty 
detected  after  death. 

Some  of  the  physical  causes  of  sterility  in  a  woman  are  removable  by  art. 
Thus,  when  the  vagina  is  imnaturally  closed,  this  condition  may  be  often  re- 
medied by  operation.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Mr.  DumviUe 
(*  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  40,  p.  1116),  in  which  a  woman  subsequently  married 
and  bore  a  child.  It  is  a  &bct  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  the  internal  organs 
are  in  their  normal  condition,  the  slightest  aperture  will  sufiSce  for  impr^na- 
tion.  Penetration  is  not  necessary.  Women  have  thus  been  known  to  con- 
ceive under  circumstances  which  appeared  quite  adverse  to  the  possibility  of 
conception ;  and  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  full  time,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  make  a  free  incision  into  the  parts  which  resisted  the  passage  of 
the  child's  head.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  to  Dr. 
Simmons,  is  quoted  in  the  *  Lancet '  (June  19,  1847,  p.  651),  and  there  are 
many  others  of  a  similar  nature  on  record.  Sometimes  the  external  passage 
is  free,  but  the  occlusion  may  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  This  is  a  cause 
of  sterility  which,  however,  admits  of  remedy  by  operation.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  successfully  treated  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Oldham  (*  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  919),  and  by  other  obstetric  practitioners. 

An  absence  of  the  menstrual  function  (amenorrhoea)  has  been  described  as 
a  cause  of  sterility ;  but  several  cases  have  been  already  mentioned,  which 
show  that  women  who  have  never  menstruated,  or  in  whom  the  discharge 
has  appeared  and  has  ceased  for  many  years,  and  who  are  otherwise  health.^ 
and  well-formed,  may  become  impregnated.    VTlieii^  Yv«w^'^«t,  Xiafe  ^'«KaR« 
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6£  menstmataon  depends  on  a  closore  of  the  mouth  of  the  utenis,  or  other 
physical  causes  of  the  like  nature,  there  will  of  course  be  sterility.  If  in 
other  respects  a  woman:  is  well-formed,  she  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  a  neces- 
saiy  incurable  condition^  Dr.  Oldham  has  published  two  cases  in  which  the 
women  had  each  attained  'the  age  of  48  years  without  having  menstruated. 
('Med.  Times  and,  Gaz.'  March  27,  1852,  p.  311.)  There  was  general  good 
health,  with  a  proper  development  of  the  sexual  organs,  in  both.  An  inor- 
dinate periodical  discharge  (menorrhagia),  depending  on  uterine  disease,  or 
disturbed  and  difficult  pienstruation  (dysmenorrhcea),  are  frequent  causes  of 
sterility.  The  deranged'  health  which  accompanies  these  morbid  conditions 
may  be,  however,  itself  imfavourable  to  conception.  Difficult  menstruation 
frequently  iiepends  on  stricture  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  Sterility  arising 
from  this  and  other  diseased  states  of  the  menstrual  function  admits  of  reme- 
dial treatment.  Mr.  Brown  has  noticed  that  prolapsus  ani,  fissure  of  the  rec- 
tum, and  other  diseases  affecting  this  bowel,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  worms 
therein,  may  be  causes  of  temporary  sterility.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.*  Feb.  21, 
1857,  p.  186.) 

Dr.  Hicks  informs  me  that  he  has  observed  that  women  who  have  not  men- 
struated before  marriage  have  conceived  immediately  after  their  marriage. 
Instances  are  well  known  to  occiur  in  which  a  woman  has  not  menstruated  for 
some  months  previous  to  conception,  and  thus  gestation  has  appeared  to  be 
considerably  protracted.  Hence  a  woman  may  conceive,  although  menstru- 
ation hks  not  commenced — and  although  it  may  have  conmienced  and  after- 
wards ceased. 

There  is  a  popular  notion  that  women  during  menstruation  and  lactation 
are  sterile ;  but  this  is  incorrect.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrifb,'  1844,  p.  263.)  Leu- 
earrhoeaj  or  that  morbid  state  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  which  accompanies 
this  disease,  is  conunonly  set  down  as  a  cause  of  sterility ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  women  who  have  for  years  suffered  from  leucorrhoeal  discharge,  have 
conceived  and  borne  children.  M.  Donn^  thinks  that  this  &ct  is  explicable 
on  chemical  principles.  He  has  observed  that  the  spermatozoa  on  which  fecun- 
dation depends,  live  and  are  active  in  the  vaginal  secretion  on  some  occasions, 
while  their  movements  are  at  other  times  speedily  arrested.  In  the  latter  case, 
he  has  found  the  mucus  strongly  acid,  and  he  considers  that  this  may  act  nox- 
iously and  destroy  them.  The  uterine  mucus  is  alkaline,  and  in  general  the 
spermatozoa  are  unaffected  by  it :  in  cases,  however,  in  which  it  was  strongly 
alkaline,  their  motions  were  also  destroyed.  ('  Coursde  Microscopic,*  p.  330.) 
Purther  observations  are  required  before  this  theory  can  be  admitted.  The 
l^ysiology  of  conception,  as  to  the  precise  time  and  curcumstances  under  which 
it  occurs,  is  altogether  a  mystery  {ante,  p.  244).  Well-organized  and  healthy 
women  remain  sometimes  married  for  years  without  having  children  :  when, 
without  any  apparent  change  of  habit,  they  become  impregnated,  even  after 
a  barrenness  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Any  diseased  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem is  unfavourable  to  impr^nation,  and  (i/bWiort  diseases  affecting  the  uterus 
or  ovaries.  A  common  cause  of  sterility  is  inflanmiation  of  the  ovaries,  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  &c.,  whereby  either  the  Graafian  follicles  are  destroyed,  so  far  as 
their  power  of  ovulation  is  concerned,  or  the  Fallopian  tubes  are  so  injured 
or  tied  down  by  adhesions  as  to  prevent  them  from  acting  as  oviducts.  The 
causes  of  this  infiamma|ion  are  ntunerous — as,  acute  suppression  of  the  menses, 
gonorrhoea,  miscarriage,  parturition,  &c.  It  will  be  proper  to  ascertain  if  at 
any  time  the  sterile  woman  has  had  inflammation  in  the  pelvic  region  or,  as  it 
is  often  called,  in  the  *  lower  bowels.'  A  careful  examination  per  vaginam 
would  frequently  show  the  uterus  drawn  to  one  side,  or  more  or  less  fixed. 
Of  all  diseases  affecting  the  uterus,  chronic  endo-uteritis,  or  what  may  be  called 
^im'table  uteroB,^  is^  in  Mr.  Whitehead's  opinion,  one  of  the  most  frequent 
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oauses  of  sterility.  ('  On  Abortion/  p.  400.)  This  view  is  also  supported  by 
Dr.  W.  Gumming,  of  Edinburgh.  His  observations  tend  to  show  that  a  dis- 
eased state  o£  the  lining-membrsne  ^f  *the  ntems  ito  a  frequent  cause  of  tern-* 
porary  sterility,  but  it  may  be  removed  by  proper  treatment.  ('Lancet/  May  12, 
1855,  p.  480.)  Change  of  air  and  dimate  has  in  some  instances  idone  sufficed 
to  remove  sterility,  probably  by  relieving  a  diseased*  condition  of  the  genera- 
tive organs.  It  has  been  remarked,  too,  of  males  and  feihales,  that  there  has 
often  been  a  return  of  procreative  power  after  irecovery  from  an  attack  of 
fever.  ^  On  the  whole,  the  physical  and  irremediable  oauses  of  sterility  in  the 
female  are  not  so  apparent  as  in  the  male,  because  in  the  former  the'  gene- 
rative apparatus  is  placed  internally,  and  slight  •changes  in  its  various  x^Boks; 
sufficient  to  produce  permanent  sterility,  cannot  be  determined  by  au'e^Kami-*' 
nation  during  life. 

Medico-Legal  relations  of  the  subject.  Divorce. — Sexual  malf ormation,  in- 
volving impotency  km  sterility,  constitutes  one  of  the  canonical  impediments 
to  marriage,  and  if  matrimony  be  contracted  by  a  party  labouring  imder  such 
malformation,  the  contract  is  voidable.  Canonists  have  reckoned  fourteen 
impediments  to  matrimony,  enumerated  in  the  following  quaint  hexameters 
(Poynter's  *  Doctrine,'  p.  84) : —  , 

*  Error,  conditio,  votirni,  cognatio,  crimen, 
Culti^  disparitas,  vis,  ordo,  ligamen,  honestas, 
Si  sis  affinis,  si  forte  coire  nequibis. 
Si  parochi  et  duplicis  desit  prsesentia  ttttis, 
Kuptave  sit  mulier,  parti  nee  reddita  ivics, 
Haec  facienda  vetant  connubia,  facta  retractant.' 

In  the  marriage-contract  there  is  implied  a  capability  of  consummation,  so  that 
an  incapacity  in  either  party  in  this  respect,  constitutes  a  legal  ground  for  annul- 
ling the  agreement :  '  Vir  et  mulier  si  se  conjunxerint,  si  postea  dixerit  mulier 
de  viro  quod  non  possit  coire  cum  eo,  si  potest  (per  verum  indicium)  probare 
quod  verum  sit,  accipiat  alium  (Cans.  23).     Quia  matrimonium  ordinatum 
fuit  non  soliun  ad  evitandam  fbmicationem,  sed  etiam  ad  proles  procreandas: 
si  matrimonium  (tale  quale)  fuerit  inter  virum  et  mulierem  de  facto  solem- 
nizatum,  qui  omnioo  inhabiles  sunt,  non  propter  cetatem,  sed  propter  aliquod 
naturale  impedimentum  ad  proles  suacitandas,  utpote  propter  impotentiam  et 
frigiditatem,  maleficentiam,  et  similia,  quae  ipso  jiu*e  reddant  hujusmodi  mfktri- 
monium  nullum.     Usee  impedimenta  naturalia  aliquando  contingimt  tam  in 
muliere  quam  in  viro  et  pars  gravata  agere  potest  in  causa  nullitatis  matrix 
monii.'    (*  Oughton,'  tit.  193,  sec.  17.)     It  will  be  observed  from,  the  words 
used  in  this  quotation,  non  propter  cetatem,  that  incapacity  from  age  in  either 
sex  is  not  recognized  as  |i  l^al  ground  for  dissolving  the  marriage.    The  hus« 
band  may  be  impotent  or  the  wife  sterile  from  old  age,  but  they  enter  into 
the  contract  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  eflbcts  of  age.     Refer- 
ring  to  this  subject  in  one  of  his  judgments,  Sir  J.  Wilde  is  reported  to  have. 
t<aid  that  although  the  procreation  of  children  is  one  main  object  of  marriage 
{ad  proles  s%iscitandas\  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  marriages  between  per- 
sons so  advanced  in  years  as  certainly  to  def^t  that  object,  are  perfectly  legal 
and  binding.    The  truth  is,  consensus  non  concubitus  facit  v^atrimonium.   The 
Pappian  law  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  forbade  women  under  50  to  marry 
men  of  60,  and  vice  versa ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  females  are  prolific  beyond. 
50,  and  nudes  beyond  60. 

The  impediment  constituting  impotency  may  arise  either  from  malforma- 
ticn,  from  that  which  the  law  calls  frigidity  of  constitution,  or  any  physical 
cause  of  whntever  nature  which  may  render  intercourse  hn^^osaibl^    xOfNSSQL 
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the  physical  defect  is  not  apparent  or  when  it  is  aQeged  to  be  irremediable,  a 
continued  cohabitation  of  three  years  is  required  before  a  suit  can  be  entertained 
(Ayliff's  'Parergon*);  but  according  to  Oughton,  'haec  triennalis  expectatio 
non  est  necessaria  ubi  statim  possit  constare  de  impotenti^  coeundi/  The 
suit  for  a  sentence  of  nullity  may  be  promoted  by  either  party,  and  the  medical 
proof  required  to  found  a  sentence  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Court  that 
the  incapacity  pleaded  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  that 
it  still  remained  without  remedy*  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  complaint  only. 
No  third  parly  is  allowed  to  interrene  in  a  suit  of  this  kind.  There  should  be 
no  delay  in  instituting  the  suit,  and  there  should  be  proof  that  the  impediment 
was  not  known  to  the  complaining  party  at  the  time  of  the  contract.  A  longer 
delay  in  making  the  complaint  is  allowed  to  a  female  without  prejudicing  her 
case,  than  to  a  male,  by  reason  of  the  modesty  of  her  sex. 

Li  a  suit  which  came  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  1845,  a  singular 
question  arose  whether,  when  there  was  a  capacity  for  sexual  intercourse  on 
the  part  of  a  woman,  with  a  certainty  that  from  physica^ef ect  it  could  never 
be  prolific,  this  was  sufficient  to  entitle  the  husband  to  a  divorce.    The  woman 
was  examined  by  Drs.  Bird,  Lever,  and  Cape ;  and  they  reported  that  the 
sexual  organs  were  undeveloped,  like  those  of  girls  who  had  not  reached  pu- 
berty, that  the  vagina  was  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  that 
there  was  no  uterus.     They  stated  that  sexual  intercourse  might  take  place 
in  an  imperfect  way,  but  that  conception  could  never  result.     On  a  second 
examination,  seven  months  afterwards,  it  was  found  that  the  vagina  had  be- 
come elongated,  and  had  then  a  depth  of  two  inches ;  but  there  were  no  medi- 
cal means  of  improving  its  condition  or  of  removing  the  defect.    It  was  con- 
tended for  the  husband  that  the  defect  was  natural  and  irremediable,  and  that 
he  was  entitled  to  a  sentence  of  nullity  of  marriage.    On  the  part  of  the  wife, 
it  was  insisted  that,  in  order  to  entitle  a  party  to  this  sentence,  there  must  be 
an  utter  impossibUitff  of  sexual  intercourse.    The  case,  it  was  argued,  was  one 
of  mere  sterility,  which  was  no  ground  for  a  sentence :  actual  consummation 
had  taken  place.     Dr.  Lushington,  in  pronouncing  judgment,  said,  that  mere 
incapability  of  conception  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  whereon  to  found  a  decree 
of  nullity.     The  only  question  is,  whether  a  woman  is  or  is  not  capable  of 
sexual  intercourse ;  or,  if  at  present  incapacitated,  whether  tliat  incapacity 
admits  of  removal  ?     A  power  of  sexual  intercourse  is  necessary  to  constitute 
the  marriage-bond ;  and  this  intercourse  must  be  ordinary  and  complete,  not 
partial  and  imperfect ;  yet  it  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that  every  d^ree  bf 
imperfection  would  deprive  it  of  its  natural  character.     If  it  1^  so  imperfect 
as  to  be  scarcely  natural,  it  is,  l^:ally  speaking,  no  intercourse  at  all.     As  to 
conception,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  malformation  is  incurable.     If  there 
was  a  reasonable  probability  that  the  woman  could  be  made  capable  of  natural 
coitus,  the  marriage  could  not  be  pronoimced  void  :  if  slie  could  not  be  made 
capable  of  more  than  an  incipient,  imperfect,  and  unnatural  coitus,  then  it 
would  be  void.    Dr.  Cape  stated  that  imder  present  circumstances  there  could 
be  only  a  restricted  and  limited  connection :  it  could  not  be  called  perfect  and 
complete.   The  vagina  might  possibly  become  a  little  more  elongated,  but  this 
would  expose  the  female  to  danger.    From  these  facts  the  marriage  was  pro- 
nounced null  and  void.     (See  '  American  Journal  of  Med.  8ci.*  Jan.  1848, 
p.  305.)     Hence  we  may  infer,  that  if  the  vagina  had  been  of  its  natural 
length,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  uterus,  and  the  impossibility  of 
conception,  a  sentence  of  nullity  would  not  have  been  pronounced.     This  is 
rather  conilicting  with  the  doctrine,  that  the  main  object  of  a  marriage,  valid 
in  law,  is  ad  proles  procreandas.     (See  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  888.) 

The  nature  of  the  medical  evidence  required  on  these  occasions  will  be 
beat  understood  by  the  following  extract  from  Oughton  : — *Ad  probandum 
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•defectus  judex  compellere  potest  viriim  ad  exhibendum  pncsentiam  suam  et 
ad  ostendendum  in  aliquo  loco  secreto  (per  judicem  assigiiando)  pudenda  sua, 
seu  iUos  corporis  defectus  cjuos  mulier  objicit  (si  ex  inspectione  corporis 
apparere  possint),  medicis  et  chirurgis  peritis  prius  judicialiter  in  pncsentiil 
de  diligenter  inspiciendo  viriun  et  de  referendo  in  scriptis  eorum  judicium 
jiuatis.  Et  si  medicorum  et  chirurgorum  judicium  sit  quod  morbus  vel  de- 
fectus viri  f uerit  insanabilis  et  incurabilis  (tamen  tenentur  in  relatione  eorum 
judici  ipsum  morbum  seu  defectum  specificare  ne  circumveniatur  Ecclesia), 
et  quod  in  eorum  scientia,  doctrinri,  experientiu,  morbus  aut  defectus  hujus- 
modi  uuUh  re  aut  arte  medicil  curari  possit,  mulier  obtinebit  in  causa :  hoc 
4iddito  et  allegato  ex  parte  mulieris,  quod  ipsa  sit  juvenis  et  ad  procreationem 
^pta,  et  quod  per  trea  annoa  insimul  pernoctanmt,  et  quod,  (juamvis  a  marito 
•cognosci  cupieljat,  ab  eo  tamen  cognita  non  fuit  nee  cognosci  potuit.  £t  si 
•defectus  non  possunt  directe  per  medicos  et  chinirgos  jiutitos  judicari  aut 
•decerni ;  vel  forsan  dubia  sit  eorum  relatio ;  allegetur  ex  parte  mulieris,  non 
solum  qu83  ultimo  recitata  sunt,  sed  etiam  hoc  addito : — Quod  sit  virgo  intacta 
nee  a  quoquam  cognita,  Et  ad  hoc  probandum  judicialiter  jurandse  sunt 
'obstetrices  ad  inspiciendum  mulierem,  an  vera  sint  hax;  allegata.  Et  si  judicio 
hujusmodi  obstetricum,  reperta  fuerit  virgo,  saltem  femina  intacta  nee  a  quo- 
quam cognita ;  et  si  vir  non  possit  aliquos  defectus  objicere  contra  uxorem,  ob 
quos  cognosci  non  possit ;  ha»c  dictarum  mulienun  relatio  ciun  judicio  medi- 
corum et  chirurgorum  (quamvis  dubio)  una  cum  casteris  pr«dictis  indiciis 
(videlicet  in  eo  quod  mulier  sit  juvenis,  et  quod  concubuit  cum  viro  per 
triennium,  ac  quod  ex  as]>ectu  apta  et  idonea  videatnr  ad  procreationem) 
^ufficiunt  ad  divortium  ;  seu  potius  ad  pronunciandum  nullum  ab  initio  matri- 
inonium  fuisse  inter  hujusmodi  ])ersonas:  easque  ab  invicem,  et  ab  onmi 
vinculo  et  foedere  conjugali,  liberas  et  immunes  fuisse  et  esse.  Et  notu  quod 
si  defectus  objiciantur  contra  mulierem  probandi  sunt  isto  modo  per  inspec- 
tionem  et  r*]ationem.* 

A  case  c  .me  before  the  Vice-Cliancellor's Coiurt,  in  February  1845  (Wilson 
V.  Wilson),  in  which  the  woman  procured  medical  certificates  to  prove  that 
she  was  *  virgo  intacta !  *  In  drawing  up  such  a  certi6cate,  a  medical  re- 
porter should  bear  in  mind  that  females  liave  become  pregnant  with  what  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  chief  sign  of  virginity  intact.  Indeed,  the  division 
of  the  hymen  has  been  often  rendered  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  a  child. 
Negative  evidence  of  non-consummation  from  the  physical  condition  of  a 
Avoman,  is  therefore  of  much  less  value,  ccBteris  paribuSy  than  the  affirmative 
evidence  from  the  existence  of  a  physical  defect  in  the  man.  (See  Defloration, 
post ;  and  on  the  value  of  evidence  from  the  presence  of  the  hymen,  see 
*Ann.  d'Hyg.' 1872,  2^  pp.  409,  412.) 

When  the  defect  is  n6t  apparent  on  an  examination,  the  case  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  Divorce  has,  however,  been  granted  even  in 
these  cases,  when  the  husband  lias  acknowledged  his  incapacity,  and  when^ 
notwithstanding  cohabitation  for  some  years,  this  admission  lias  been  confirmed 
by  an  examination  of  the  wife.  Even  when  the  male  organs  do  not  appear 
well  developed,  and  sexual  desire  is  absent,  great  caution  is  recjuired  in  draw- 
ing up  a  report.  In  the  case  of  Bury,  the  marriage  vras  dissolved  on  the 
ground  of  impotency ;  but  this  man  afterwards  married  another  woman  and 
had  issue, — a  fact  which  proved  that  *  ecclesia  circumveniatur.'  This  gave 
rise  to  a  difficult  question :  for  it  was  contended,  if  the  divorce  was  nuD,  the 
second  marriage  was  unlawful  and  the  issue  illegitimate.  It  was  decided, 
hoAvever,  that  the  second  marriage  was  only  voidable;  and  that,  until  dis- 
solved, it  remained  a  lawful  marriage,  and  the  children  bom  during  coverture 
were  l^itimate.  In  investigating  a  case  of  this  kind,  when  there  is  no  apparent 
physical  defect  or  malformation,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  tha  ba^"^  ^i^»^  ^ 
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the  person,  whether  he  is  efTeminate,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  has  about  him  any 
m  all  of  the  usual  marks  which  attend  the  yirile  state.     In  the  latter  case  the 
impotencj  may  be  only  temporary ;  and  it  would  be  decidedly  unsafe  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  adyerse  to  the  existence  of  procreative  power. 
^^  1  From  these  considerations  it  will  be  perceived  that,  in  order  to  justify  a 

^"^^T  suit  of  divorce,  on  the  ground  of  impotency  or  sterility,  the  impediment  to 
intercourse  or  procreation  should  be  established  by  good  medical  evidence,  and 
it  must  be  apparent  and  irremediabU ;  it  must  also  have  existed  before  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parties,  and  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  the  person  suing  for  the 
divorce :  if  it  lias  supervened  after  the  marriage,  this  is  no  ground  for  a  suit* 
The  nature  of  the  impediment  is  to  be  determined  by  private  medical  opi- 
nions or  affidavits,  based  on  an  examination  of  both  parties.  There  is  one 
remarkable  circumstance  with  respect  to  these  cases ;  namely,  that  in  nearly 
all  of  them,  the  suit  is  by  the  woman  against  the  man ;  although  there  is  no- 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  impotency  and  sexual  malformation  are  more 
common  in  males,  than  malformation  and  sterility  in  females.  We  rarely 
hear  of  a  husband  instituting  a  suit  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  sterility  (inca- 
pacity of  procreation)  in  the  wife ;  it  is,  I  believe,  in  most  instances,  that  the 
wife  promotes  the  suit  on  the  ground  of  impotency  or  incapacity  of  intercoiuise 
in  the  husband.  The  difficulty  of  establishing  incapacity  in  a  woman,  and 
the  facility  of  proving  impotency  &om  physical  causes  in  a  man,  may  probably 
account  for  this  difference.  The  &>llowing  case,  which  is  of  recent  occiurence^ 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Ettmliller,  of  Freiberg  (£ulenberg*s  ^  Vierteljahrs,*  1872^ 
1,  90).  The  malformation  here  described,  which  led  to  a  suit  of  nullity,  pro- 
moted by  the  husband  against  the  wife,  is  probably  not  imfrequent  among 
reputed  females.  If  not  detected  at  birth  it  may  be  detected  at  the  age  of 
puberty  (see  case,  p.  278),  and  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  matrimonial 
alliance  prevented. 

The  plaintiff  K.  alleged  that  his  wife,  Caroline  Wilhelmine,  was  incapaci- 
tated for  sexual  intercourse,  and  demanded  a  separation  from  her.  An 
examination  of  husband  and  wife  was  ordered  by  the  German  Court  of  Ap- 
peal. The  husband  admitted  that  for  the  first  quarter  of  a  year  after  his 
marriage  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  have  connection  with  his  wife,  but  after 
this  time,  on  making  the  attempt,  he  found  it  to  be  impossible. 

The  husband,  Kt.  29,  deposed  that  about  eight  days  before  his  marriage  he 
had  sustained  a  serious  injury  to  his  genitals  from  the  bite  of  a  horse,  and 
had  been  eleven  weeks  under  medical  treatment.  Soon  after  his  recovery^ 
on  attempting  intercourse,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  wife  was  differently 
constructed  &om  other  women.  An  examination  of  the  husband  showed  that 
there  was  no  deficiency  or  defect  on  his  part. 

The  wife,  et.  2G,  was  a  healthy-looking  person.  Her  voice  was  rough  like 
that  of  a  man,  with  shrill  tones  resembling  those  of  a  boy  at  puberty.  The 
pomum  Adami  (larynx)  projected  as  in  a  man.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  breasts.  The  face  was  not  hairy.  There  were  some  stift*  hairs  on  the 
upper  lip  and  chin.  The  pelvis  was  that  of  a  male.  There  was  a  penis  about 
one  and  a  half  inch  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  prepuce  and  glans, 
but  no  perforation  for  the  passage  of  urine.  This  was  below  and  behind  the 
root  of  the  organ  (hypospadia,  p.  29G,  ante).  There  were  projecting  labia,  with 
a  deep  fissure  between,  in  the  situation  of  the  vagina,  about  two  inches  iu 
depth,  and  getting  narrower  as  it  proceeded  backwards.  No  uterus  could  be 
^t.  In  one  labium  there  was  a  perfectly  well-formed  testicle.  T^e  other 
contained  none,  but  a  testicle  of  smaller  size  was  found  in  the  inguinal  canal. 
On  Dr.  Ettmliller  informing  the  wife  that  there  was  more  of  the  male  than 
the  female  sex  about  her,  she  said  she  was  well  aware  that  she  was  not  like 
other  women.    Her  parents  had  concealed  her  condition  from  her,  and*  had 
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never  consulted  a  medical  man.  She  admitted  she  had  tiever  menstruated, 
and  had  not  had  any  mucous  discharges  from  the  vagina.  She  had  experienced 
but  little  sexual  feeling,  never  towards  men,  but  more  towards  women.  She 
regretted  her  condition,  and  agreed  to  a  separation  from  her  husband.  Dr. 
Ettmliller  summed  up  his  report  by  stating  that  the  wife  was  an  hermaphro- 
dite, with  more  of  the  male  than  female  development  {androgynus,  p.  277, 
ante)j  that  slie  was  incapacitated  for  sexual  intercourse  as  a  woman,  that  the 
sexual  defect  was  congenital,  i.e.,  existing  before  the  marriage,  and  that  the 
defect  ivas  incurable.  The  marriage  was  declared  void,  and  the  wife  vras- 
ordered  to  put  on  the  clothes  of  a  man. 

Suits  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  instituted  many  months  and  years  after 
the  imion  of  the  persons ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  separation  in  these 
cases  often  dejiends  on  some  other  cause,  which  the  law  would  not  recognize 
as  sufficient  of  itself,  while  it  would  admit  the  plea  of  impotency.  The  French 
law  very  judiciously  applies  the  principle  of  condonation  to  such  cases,  so  that 
no  suit  for  nullity  of  marriage  can  be  entertained,  if  cohabitation  has  con- 
tinued for  six  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  personal  defect.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  more  consistent  with  justice  than  our  own  law ;  but  practically 
these  suits,  after  protracted  cohabitation,  are  always  regarded  with  great  sus- 
picion. In  one  of  these  cases  {CastUden  v.  CastUden)  whidi  came  before  the 
Divorce  Court  in  Feb,  1860,  the  wife  required  a  declaration  of  nullity  of  mar- 
riage on  the  ground  of  her  husband^s  impotency.  The  parties  were  married 
in  1834  and  coliabited  until  1838.  Of  the  three  judges  two  were  adverse  to 
the  petitioner's  claim,  and  this  was  rejected.  In  Marshall  v.  Marshall,  which 
came  before  the  Court  for  divorce  in  July  1864,  the  wife  petitioned  for  a 
decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  on  the  ground  of  the  impotency  of  the  husband ; 
tlie  learned  judge  said  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  petitioner's  case  was  estab-. 
lished.  He  would,  however,  suspend  his  decree,  and  intimat^  his  opinion 
that  the  petitioner  ought  for  the  present  to  return  to  cohabitation.  If  she 
refused,  he  would  make  an  order  to  compel  her  to  return  ;  or,  if  she  wished 
to  appeal,  he  would  formally  dismiss  the  petition. 

The  foUoAving  case,  which  came  before  the  Divorce  Court  in  July  1868, 
involved  the  novel  question  whether  these  suits  of  nullity  were  restricted  to- 
the  husband  a^d  wiie  during  life,  or  whether  third  parties  could  intervene  to 
promote  them  for  their  oivn  interest  after  the  death  of  either.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  a  right  to  administer  to  the  estate  of  his  deceased  wife,  who  had  died 
intestate.  He  made  the  claim  as  her  lawful  husband.  The  next-of-kin  of 
the  wife,  who  Avere  the  defendants  in  the  case,  contended  that  by  reason  of 
l)hysical  incapacity,  the  marriage  with  the  intestate  was  void,  and  he  was  not 
the  laAA'f ul  husband.    He  therefore  had  no  legal  right  to  claim  administration.- 

Sir  J.  Wilde  said  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  void  and  void- 
able. In  cases  of  physical  incapacity  the  marriage  is  not  void  but  voidable 
under  certain  conditions.  Thus  the  party  complaining  must  be  sincere  on 
the  ground  on  which  he  is  asking  relief.  There  must  be  no  imreasonable 
delay,  and  the  physical  defect  must  be  incurable.  This  matter  of  incapacity 
ought  to  be  raised  only  by  the  person  who  suffers  any  injury  from  it,  and  who- 
elects  to  make  it  a  ground  for  asking  that  the  contract  of  marriage  should  be 
annulled.  Such  a  question  can  only  be  discussed  and  adjudicated  in  the  life- 
time of  the  parties.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  complaint  only,  and  has  always- 
been  dealt  with  as  such.  In  this  suit  the  rights  of  third  parties  have  been  intro  - 
duced.  The  question  whether  two  persons  are  married  or  not  may  arise  on  a 
variety  of  occasions,  and  be  raised  by  third  persons,  as  creditors  or  other^vise. 
Now  if  the  parties  themselves  are  content  with  the  consortium  vita,  and  prefer 
to  maintain  the  bond  of  matrimony  intact,  would  it  not  be  almost  intolerable 
that  a  third  person  should  have  a  right  to  insist  u^^w.  wci  yelo^mt^  VoXa  ^^ 
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nature  of  their  cohabitation  and  the  revelation  of  their  physical  defects  ?  The 
,:ground  of  nullity  must  therefore  be  confined  to  a  suit  brought  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  marriage  in  the  Matrimonial  Court.  He  pronounced  the  con- 
tention of  the  defendants  to  have  wholly  &iled,  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff,  the  husband,  whereby,  notwithstanding  physical  incapacity,  he  was 
constituted  administrator  to  his  deceased  wif e*s  estate. 

M.  Tardieu,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  sexual  identity  (^Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872, 
2, 154),  remarks  that  marriage  implies  the  lawful  union  of  a  man  and  woman. 
That  such  a  contract  cannot  be  entered  into  except  between  persons  who  are 
of  different  sexes.  When  the  sex  is  disputed,  the  doubt  can  be  removed  only 
by  an  anatomical  and  physiological  examination  of  the  person.  The  inter- 
vention of  a  medical  expert  is  indispensable  in  such  a  case,  and  the  object  of 
such  intervention  is  perfectly  defined.  The  problem  for  solution  may  be 
stated  in  these  simple  terms.  Is  the  person  married  as  a  woman — a  mal- 
formed woman — impotent  and  incapable  of  sexual  intercourse  ?  In  this  case, 
according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  of  France,  diere  is  no  ground 
for  nuinty  of  marriage.  Is  the  person  a  malformed  man,  presenting  some 
doubtful  appearances  of  the  female  sex  ?  In  this  case  there  has  been  no  I^al 
marriage.  It  is  null  ah  initio.  Assuming  that  there  are  no  beings  entirely 
deprived  of  sex,  there  may  be  cases,  although  rare,  in  which  a  mixture  of  the 
organs  of  the  two  sexes  may  be  found  in  the  same  person.  Such  a  being  is 
incapable  of  entering  into  the  marriage  contract,  since  whatever  may  be  the 
sex  of  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  is  made,  there  must  be  identity  of 
sex,  and  UiWefore  nollitj  of  marriage. 

From  wliat  lias  been  stated  at  page  311,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  laws  of  England  and  France  in  reference  to  these  personal 
defects.  Impotency  or  incapacity  of  intercourse  in  a  woman  is  in  England  a 
Bufiicient  ground  for  annulling  the  contract,  but  not  so  in  France.  In  the 
<ca8e  described  by  M.  Tardieu,  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  law  has  not  placed 
impotency  in  a  woman  among  the  causes  for  nullity  of  marriage.  (*  Ann* 
^'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  pp.  153,  155.) 
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RULES   FOR   INSPECTING   TIl|:iBODY. 

The  8ubject  of  child-muiide];  has  of  late  years  attracted  the  attention  of  me- 
dical jurists  by  reason  of  the  facility  with  which  the  crime  may  be  perpetrated, 
and  the  great  difficulty  of  ^finging  it  home  to  the  offender.  The  reports  of 
inquests  show  that  the  deaths  bf  in]^nts  are  very  numerous,  and  that  they  fre- 
quently occur  under  circuiniq^ees  involving  great  suspicion.  In  1862  there 
were  20,591  inquests  in  En^ajtid  and  Wales,  and  among  these  were  3,239  in- 
quests on  infants  under  one{y^,  of  whom  859  were  ill^timate;  out  of  124 
verdicts  of  wilful  murder,  Hicne  than  half  related  to  infants.  In  18G3  there 
were  22,757  inquests,  and  o^  fl^^)  3,664  were  held  upon  children  imder  one 
year ;  verdicts  of  miurder  ^erelreturned  in  166  of  these  cases,  and  of  these  79 
were  in  Middlesex.  In  hic(  anw&l  report  for  1862-3,  Dr.  Lankester,  coroner 
for  the  central  division  of  Mid^esex,  states  that  there  were  68  deaths  of  new- 
bom  children  in  his  district,  and  in  53  of  these,  verdicts  of  wilful  murder  were 
returned  against  persons  unknown ;  it  appears  according  to  this  report,  that  the 
crime  is  more  fretjuent  among  women  in  domestic  service  than  in  any  other 
class.  The  strongest  motive  for  destroying  the  in&nt  appears  to  be  shame  or  the 
disgrace  of  having  an  ill^itimate  child.  The  crime  is  only  attempted  where 
])r^nancy  has  not  been  discovered,  and  where  delivery  is  effected  in  conceal* 
ment.  If  the  child  has  been  secretly  destroyed,  the  first  opportunity  is  taken 
of  casting  its  body  into  the  streets.  When  the  dead  body  of  the  child  is 
secreted  on  the  premises,  discovery  generally  takes  place.  In  several  instances 
the  mothers  of  newly-born  dead  children  have  been  brought  before  the  Coro- 
ner^s  court,  and  although  when  the  mother  is  not  discovered,  there  is  no  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  a  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder,  there  is  con-, 
siderable  hesitation  in  doing  so  when  the  mother  may  be  sent  to  take  her  trial 
for  murder.  In  all  instances  in  which  the  evidence  of  guilt  has  been  so  clear 
that  coroners*  juries  have  found  verdicts  of  wilful  murder,  the  prisoners  have 
been  subsequently  acquitted  on  their  trials.  Such  is  the  history  of  cases  in 
which  the  crime  has  been  detected,  and  as  the  present  state  of  the  law  offers 
every  facility  to  a  woman  thus  detected,  to  escape  punishment,  the  extensive 
existence  of  the  crime  of  infanticide  will  not  excite  surprise.  (*  Annual  Re- 
port,' 1864,  p.  83.)  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  on 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  lives  cjE  infants  (July  1871), 
it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  in&nts  f  oimd  dead  in  the  Metropolitan  and  City 
Police  districts  during  the  year  1870,  was  276,  and  the  return  up  to  May  19 
for  1871  showed  a  total  of  105.     The  greater  numbet  ol  vVift»fcSx&KDi\s.^«5» 
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less  than  a  week  old.  From  the  statistics  of  crime  in  Ireland  published  in 
December  1871,  the  same  &ilure  in  the  administration  of  the  law  is  observed 
there.  Infants  form  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  population  according  to  the 
Census,  but  murders  of  infants  are  in  England  and  Ireland  considerably  more 
numerous  than  murders  of  adults.  In  Ireland,  according  to  Dr.  Hancock,  the 
latter  are  37  times  the  number  of  murders  occurring  in  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  England  and  Wales  55  times.  Out  of  139  cases  in  which  a  core- 
ner^s  jury  found  that  infants  had  been  murdered,  arrests  were  made  in  95  in- 
stances ;  but  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  strong  feeling  against  capital  punish- 
ment for  infanticide  that,  although  42  persons  were  convicted  of  lesser  offences^ 
not  one  conviction  for  murder  was  obtained. 

In  France,  child-murder  appears  to  be  common  and  on  the  increase.  From 
statistical  reports  published  in  1840  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  vol.  2,  p.  340)  by  Dr.  Ba- 
yard, there  were  in  10  years  2,549  persons  charged  with  child-murder ;  among- 
these  1,210  only  were  put  upon  their  trial,  owing  to  the  general  failure  of 
evidence  against  the  mothers ;  out  of  this  number  410  were  convicted,  and  as 
'  extenuating  circumstances '  were  found  in  all  cases,  a  correctional  punishment 
only  was  inflicted.  From  a  return  lately  made  of  the  number  of  dead  bodies 
exposed  at  the  Morgue  in  Paris,  it  appears  that  in  tenvears,  out  of  3,344  bodies 
80  exposed,  there  were  493  of  new-bom  in&nts.  lliis  subject  has  been  lately 
veiy  fully  investigated  by  M.  Tardieu.  The  statistical  returns  for  months 
and  years  are  fully  given  by  him.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867, 2,  865.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  medical  proo&  required,  that  a  convic- 
tion for  child-murder  in  England,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  seldom  takes 
place.  Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  the  crime,  juries  appear  to  shrink 
from  returning  a  verdict  of  murder,  even  where  the  medical  facts  would  fully 
justify  it,  but  they  almost  invariably  fall  back  upon  the  minor  offence  of  whicn 
the  accused  person  may  be  convicted,  namely,  that  of  concealment  of  birth. 
This,  in  fact,  in  reference  to  the  crime  with  which  the  prisons  is  charged, 
amounts  to  a  verdict  of  not  proven.  In  many  recent  cases,  however,  under  the 
direction  of  some  of  our  judges,  verdicts  of  manslaughter  have  heea  returned. 

Nature  of  the  crime. — By  infanticide  we  are  to  understand  in  medical  juris- 
prudence, the  murder  of  a  new-born  child.  The  English  law,  however,  does 
not  retard  child-murder  as  a  specific  crime ;  it  is  treated  like  any  other  case  of 
murder,  and  is  tried  by  those  rules  of  evidence  which  are  admitted  in  cases  of 
felonious  homicide.  In  stating  that  in&nticide  is  the  term  applied  to  the  mur-^ 
der  of  a  new-bom  child,  it  is  not  thereby  implied  that  the  wilful  killing  diooid 
take  place  within  any  particular  period  after  birth.  Provided  the  child  be  ac- 
tually bom  and  its  body  entirely  in  the  world,  it  matters  not  whether  it  has 
been  destroyed  within  a  few  minutes  or  Hot  until  several  days  after  its  birth; 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  infimticide,  however,  we  &id  that  the  mur- 
der is  commonly  perpetrated  either  at  the  time  of  birth,  or  within  a  few  hoars 
afterwards. 

M.  Lanjardiere,  a  skilled  advocate  of  the  French  bar,  says  that  to  oonsti- 
tute  infanticide,  there  must  be — 1,  a  wilful  kiUing ;  2,  the  child  must  be 
living ;  and  3,  it  must  be  new-bom.  The  wilful  killing  is  proved  by  direct 
or  circumstantial  evidence ;  the  fact  of  living  is  taken  as  synonymous  with 
breathing,  and  the  words  new-bom,  recens  natuSj  may  be  applied  to  a  cluld  from 
a  few  moments  after  birth  until  the  cicatrization  of  the  nav^  is  completed.* 
(See '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  1,  463.) 

Although  the  law  of  England  treats  a  case  of  infanticide  as  one  of  ordinary 
murder,  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  medical  evidence  reqmred 
to  establish  the  murder  of  a  new-bom  child.  It  is  wdl  known  that  many 
children  come  into  the  world  dead,  and  that  others  die  from  various  causes, 
either  during  or  soon  after  birth ;  in  the  latter  the  signs  of  tiiflir  hftving  lived 
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are  frequently  indistinct.  Hence  to  provide  against  the  danger  of  erroneous 
convictions,  the  law  assumes  that  every  new-bom  child  has  been  bom  dead, 
imtil  the  contrary  appears  from  the  medical  or  other  evidence.  The  onus  of 
proof  that  a  living  child  has  been  destroyed,  is  thereby  thrown  on  the  prose- 
cution, and  no  evidence  imputing  murder  can  be  received,  unless  it  is  first 
made  certain,  by  medical  or  other  facts,  that  the  child  survived  its  birth,  and 
was  legally  a  living  child  when  the  allied  violence  was  offered  to  it.  Hence 
there  is  a  most  difficult  duty  cast  upon  a  medical  witness  on  these  occasions. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  woman  is  delivered  in  secrecy,  and  no  one 
is  present  to  give  evidence  respecting  the  birth  of  the  child.  It  is  imder  these 
circumstances  that  medical  evidence  is  especially  required.  For  reasons  else- 
where assigned  (see  vol.  1,  p.  21),  a  medical  man  should  be  especially  cautious 
in  putting  questions  to  a  woman  charged  with  this  crime. 

Body  of  the  child  not  discovered, — In  cases  of  child-murder,  medical  evi- 
dence is  commonly  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  child ;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  woman  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  crime, 
although  the  body  of  the  <^ild  is  not  discovered : — ^it  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  burning,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  a  medical  witness  may  have  only  a 
few  calcined  bones  to  examine.  (^  Ann.  d^Hyg.^  1845,  2,  129.)  In  these  cases 
of  the  non-production  of  the  body,  good  legal  evidence  of  the  murder  wo\ild, 
however,  be  demanded ;  and  this  evidence  should  be  such  as  would  fully 
establish  a  matter  of  fiwt  before  a  jury.  The  production  of  the  body  of  the 
child  is  therefore  no  more  necessary  to  conviction  than  in  any  other  case  of 
murder.  A  wonum  has  been  tried  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  murder 
of  her  child,  the  body  of  which  was  never  discovered. 

Medical  evidence  at  tnquests,— In  most  instances,  however,  the  body  of  the 
child  is  found, — an  inqu^  is  held,  and  medical  evidence  is  demanded.  In 
giving  evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest  on  a  case  of  child-murder,  as  much  care 
should  be  taken  by  a  practitioner,  as  if  he  were  delivering  it  before  a  judge  at 
the  assizes.  8ome  medical  witnesses  are  disposed  to  treat  an  inquest  with  in- 
difference, and  to  be  careless  in  their  evidence,  thinking  probably  that  should 
the  case  come  to  trial,  t^ey  could  easily  prepare  themselves,  and  amend  any 
statements  which  had  been  hastily  made  before  a  coroner's  jury.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  depositions  taken  by  this  ofiicer  are  placed  at  the  trial 
in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  as  well  as  of  the  prisoner's  counsel ;  and  should  a 
witness  deviate  in  his  evidence  at  the  assizes  from  that  which  he  gave  at  the 
inquest,  or  should  he  attempt  to  amend  or  explain  any  of  the  statements  then 
made,  so  that  they  might,  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  barrister,  be  represented  as 
having  a  new  bearing  on  the  prisoner's  case,  he  would  expose  himself  not 
merely  to  a  severe  cross-examination,  but  probably  to  the  censure  of  the  Court. 
If  medical  men  were  to  refiect  that  in  delivering  their  opinions  before  a  coro- 
ner and  a  jury  in  a  low  tavern,  they  are  virtually  delivering  them  before  a 
superior  Court,  it  is  certain  that  many  unfortunate  exposures  would  be  easily 
avoided. 

UTERINE   AGE   OB   MATURITY   OF   THE   CHILD.      VIABILITY. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  a  witness  has  to  consider  in  a  case  of  alleged 
-child-murder  is  that  which  relates  to  the  age  or  probable  degree  of  maturity  to 
which  the  deceased  child  may  have  attained  in  utero.  The  reason  for  making 
this  inquiry  is,  that  the  chances  of  natural  death  in  all  new-bom  children  are 
great  in  proportion  to  their  immaturity :  and  that,  supposing  them  to  have 
aurvived  birth,  the  signs  of  their  having  breathed  are  commonly  obscure.  It 
is  found  that  the  greater  number  of  children  who  are  the  subjects  of  these 
investigations  have  reached  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  gestation ;  yet  char^^ 
of  murder  might  be  extended  to  the  wilful  deiatec\ic\i\OTi  c/l  ^ii^^x^CL  ^  ^^s>sb 
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Beventh  month  or  under,  provided  the  eridence  of  life  after  birth  was  clear 
and  satisfactory. 

The  English  law  does  not  act  on  the  principle  that  a  child,  in  order  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  charge  of  murder,  should  be  bom  viable,  i.e.  with  a 
capacity  to  live.     It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Chitty,  although  no  authority  is  quoted 
for  the  statement,  that  ^  the  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  injuries  to  inputs- 
having  a  capacity  to  maintain  a  separate  existence ;'  and  he  further  suggests- 
that  such  a  capacity  should  be  proved,  in  order  to  complete  the  offence  of  in- 
^nticide.     (^Med.  Jur.*  vol.  1,  p.  411.)     This  argument,  carried  to  its  full 
extent,  would  render  it  no  offence  to  put  to  death  all  persons  afflicted  with  any 
mortal  disease.     I  have  been  unable  to  find,  in  the  numerous  reported  trials 
for  in&nticide,  any  ground  for  this  statement.     Tho  capacity  of  a  child  con- 
tinuing to  live  has  never  been  put  as  a  medical  question  in  a  case  of  allied 
child-murder ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  if  a  want  of  capacity  to  live  were 
actually  proved,  this  would  not  render  the  party  destroying  it  irresponsible  for 
the  offence.     Children  may  be  bom  alive  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  month ;  but 
because  they  are  much  less  likely  to  survive  than  those  born  at  the  eighth  or 
ninth  month,  this  is  not  a  groima  of  exculpation  for  any  person  who  may  wil- 
fully destroy  them.   The  real  question,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  does  not  refer 
to  the  period  of  gestation  at  which  a  child  may  be  bom,  but  to  the  &ct  of  its 
being  living  and  entirely  bom  when  the  murderous  violence  is  offered  to  it. 
The  French  law,  although  it  requires  in  some  cases  proof  of  viability  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rights  of  inheritance,  demands  only  proof  of  life  after  birth  in  refer- 
ence to  a  charge  of  infanticide.     (Briand,  ^  Man.  Complet  de  Med.  Leg.'  201 ; 
also  *  Ann.  d'Hygiene,'  1863,  1,  399.)     The  meaning  of  the  term  viability^  as 
applied  to  new-l)om  children,  has  been  elsewhere  fully  considered  (p.  247, 
ante),     M.  Tardieu,  in  treating  of  infanticide,  remarks  that  by  viability  the, 
medical  jurist  must  understand  not  life,  but  a  fitness  to  continue  life.     In- 
fiiuticide  requires  only  that  the  child  should  be  living.     The  crime  implies  the 
destruction  of  a  new-bom  child,  *  bom  living,'  whatever  may  be  its  age,  stat«  of 
development,  shape,  strength,  or  capacity  to  live.     Child-murder  is  therefore 
entirely  independent  of  the  question  of  viability,  and  yet  it  often  happens  on 
these  occasions  that  a  medical  witness  is  asked: — Was  the  child  viable  ?     But 
this  question  is  put  in  order  to  show  hqw  far  the  strength  of  the  child  would 
enable  it  to  resist  the  violence  inflicted  on  it.     An  act  of  murder  may  be  thus, 
perpetrated  on  a  living  non-viable  child.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2, 372.)  See 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Biihm  of  Templin  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrss.'  1866,  2,  p.  801). 

Although  the  doctrine  of  viability  is  not  recognized  in  English  jurisprudence, 
yet  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  October  1836,  a  coroner  refused  to  hold  an 
inquest  on  the  body  of  a  child,  because  it  had  not  reached  an  age  (seven 
months)  at  which  children  are  commonly  bom  alive  !  In  this  case  there  was 
probably  no  harm  done ;  but  Avhen  we  consider — Ist,  the  great  difiicult}'^  of 
determining  the  exact  age  of  a  child  from  the  characters  found  on  its  body  ^ 
and  2ndly,  that  many  children  bom  under  the  seventh  month  have  not  only 
been  bom  alive,  but  have  lived  to  an  adult  age,  the  adoption  of  a  principle  of 
this  kind  would  be  likely  to  give  rise  to  dangerous  abuses.  It  is  impossible 
to  admit  that  children  may  be  destroyed  with  impunity  because  they  happen 
to  be  bom  imder  the  seventh  month,  or  that  a  child  should  be  assumed  to^ 
have  been  born  dead  and  any  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death  dispensed  with, 
unless  it  can  be  medically  established  that  it  has  passed  the  seventh  month  of 
gestation. 

According  to  one  medico-legal  authority,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  child 

which  is  the  subject  of  investigation  has  not  attained  this  age  (the  seventh 

month),  no  charge  of  infanticide  can  or  ought  to  be  entertained.     Are  we  to 

understand  by  this  that  children  proved  to  have  been  bom  living  before  the 

seventh  month  may  he  wilfully  destroyed,  and  the  law  take  no  cognizance  of 
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the  matter  ?  If  this  be  not  the  meaning,  the  statement  amounts  to  nothing,, 
because  whether  the  child  has  reached  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  month^ 
life  and  live  birth  must  still  be  proved  before  a  charge  of  murder  can  be  made. 
I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  child  bom  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
month  living  a  fortnight ;  and  many  similar  cases  are  recorded.  On  the  doc- 
trine above  laid  down,  the  deliberate  destruction  of  such  children,  although 
actually  living,  ought  not  to  be  considered  or  treated  as  murder  !  It  is  satis* 
factory  to  know  that  such  a  principle  as  this  is  not  recognized  by  the  law  of 
England.  In  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Weal  (Nottingham  Lent  Assizes,  1848),  a 
midwife  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  causing  the  death  of  a  child  under  the 
seventh  month  of  uterine  life  (in  the  perpetration  of  abortion),  not  by  direct 
violence  applied  to  its  body,  but  merely  by  leading  to  its  prematiu-e  birth. 
This  case  proves,  therefore,  that  a  charge  of  child-murder  may  be  fairly  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  children  under  the  seventh  month.  The  woman  in 
question  in  this  instance  was  alleged  to  have  been  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
months  of  pr^nancy.  The  proof  of  this  feet  did  not,  however,  prevent  ai^ 
indictment  for  murder  and  a  full  investigation  of  the  case.  We  also  learn 
from  it,  contrary  to  the  suggestion  oi  Mr.  Chitty  (aujyra),  that  the  viability  of 
a  child  is  not  by  the  English'  law  required  to  be  proved  on  an  indictment  for 
child-murder.  This  child  was  certainly  from  mere  immaturity  incapable  of 
maintaining  a  separate  existence,  and  it  was  therefore  not  viable ;  but  the  judge 
Avho  tried  the  case,  in  an8^ver  to  an  objection  taken  by  prisoner's  counsel,  said 
that  if  the  child  was  proved  to  have  died  under  the  circumstances  alleged  for 
the  prosecution,  it  would  still  be  murder.  As  at  an  early  uterine  period  the 
foetus  is  not  bom  living,  no  question  of  murder  can  arise,  except  it  be  so  &r 
developed  as  to  be  able  to  survive  its  birth.  The  earliest  period  at  which  a 
child  can  be  bom  living  has  been  elsewhere  considered  (see  p.  250).  In  re- 
ference to  children  bom  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  gestation,  a  chai^ 
of  concealment  of  birth  may  arise  so  long  as  the  offspring  has  human  form. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  bom  living. 
At  the  same  time,  as  such  births  at  the  fourth  and  fifth  months  are  always  the 
results  of  abortion  either  from  natural  or  criminal  causes,  the  charge  is  gene- 
rally merged  in  the  higher  offence  of  procuring  abortion.  Here,  again,  it  is- 
not  required  to  prove  by  medical  evidence  that  the  aborted  foetus  was  living 
when  expelled  from  the  uterus  (p.  198,  ante).  In  nearly  all  cases  of  child- 
murder,  it  will  be  found  that  the  child  has  passed  the  seventh  month  of  utero- 
gestation. 

Characters  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month. — Up  to  the  sixth  month  the 
appearances  presented  by  the  ovum  and  foetus  have  been  described  in  the  chap-^ 
ter  on  Abortion,  p.  172,  ante.  The  foUoAnng  are  the  characters  whereby  we 
may  judge  af  the  uterine  age  of  a  child  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month  of 
gestation,  a  period  which  may  be  considered  to  comprise  some  cases  of  abor- 
tion and  all  cases  of  child-miurder. 

1.  Between  the  sixth  and  seventh  :  The  child  measiures,  from  the  vertex  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  and  weighs  from  one  to  three 
j)ound8.  The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  trunk ;  the  eyelids  are  ad- 
herent, and  the  pupils  are  closed  by  membranes  (membranie  pupillares).  The 
skin  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  the  nails  are  slightly  formed  ;  the  hair  loses- 
the  silvery  lustre  which  it  previously  possessed,  and  becomes  darker.  Ossi- 
fication proceeds  rapidly  in  the  chest-bone,  and  in  the  bones  of  the  foot ;  the 
brain  continues  smooth  on  its  surface :  there  is  no  appearance  of  convolutions. 
In  the  male  the  testicles  will  be  foimd'in  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  upon  the 
psose  muscles  immediately  below  the  kidneys. 

2.  Between  the  seventh  and  eighth  month :  The  child  now  measures  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  vrei^bft  ixoxa.  >Jox%fc  \Ai  \ssvkc 
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pounds.  The  akin  is  thick,  of  a  more  decidedly  fibfrous  stmcture,  snd  covered 
with  a  white  unctaous  matter  which  aj^)ean  for  the  first  time.     Fat  is  depo- 
sited in  the  cellular  tissue,  wherebj  the  body  becomes  round  and  plump ;  the 
•kin  previously  to  this  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  commonly  more  or  leas 
shrivelled ;  the  nails,  which  are  somewhat  firm,  do  not  quite  reach  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers ;  the  hair  becomes  long,  thick,  and  coloured ;  ossifica- 
tion advances  throughout  the  skeleton ;  valvulie  conniventes  appear  in  the 
small  intestines,  and  meconium  is  found  occupying  the  caecum  and  colon.  The 
testicles  in  the  male  are  considered  about  this  period  to  commence  their  de- 
scent,— or  rather,  the  child's  head  being  downwards,  thdr  ascent  towards  the 
scrotum.     The  time  at  which  these  organs  change  iheir  situation  is  probably 
subject  to  variation.   According  to  J.  Hunter,  the  testicles  are  situated  in  the 
jtbdomen  at  the  seventh,  and  in  the  scrotum  at  the  ninth  month.     Bums  be- 
lieves that  at  the  eighth  month  they  will  conmionly  be  found  in  the  inguinal 
canals.     The  observation  of  the  position  of  these  organs  in  a  new-bom  male 
•child  is  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  matiurity,  and  it  may  have 
«n  influence  on  questions  of  legitimacy  as  well  as  of  chOd-murder.     Mr. 
Curling  thus  describes  their  change  of  position  : — ^At  different  periods  between 
the  fifth  and  sixth  months  oi  foetal  existence  (Ar  sometimes  even  later,  the 
testicle  b^ns  to  move  from  its  situation  near  the  kidney  towards  the  abdo- 
minal ring,  which  it  usually  reaches  about  the  teventh  month.     During  the 
eighth   month  it  generally  traverses  the  inguinal  canal,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  ninth,  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  in  which  situation  it  is  com- 
monly found  at  birth.  ('  Diseases  of  the  Testis,'  2nd  ed.,  p.  17.)   Its  absence 
ironx  the  scrotum  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  child  is  immature,  be- 
cause the  organ  sometimes  does  not  reach  the  scrotum  until  after  birth. 

8.  Between  the  eighth  and  ninth  month :  The  child  is  from  fifteen  to  six- 
teen inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  four  to  five  pounds.  The  eyelids  axe 
no  longer  adherent,  and  the  membrame  pupillares  have  disappeared.  The 
•quantity  of  fat  deposited  beneath  the  skin  is  increased,  and  the  hair  and  nails 
are  well  developed.  The  surface  of  the  brain  is  grooved  or  fissured,  but  |»e- 
sents  no  regular  convolutions :  and  the  cineritious  matter  is  not  yet  apparoit. 
The  meconirun  occupies  almost  entirely  the  large  intestines ;  and  the  gall- 
bladder contains  some  traces  of  a  liquid  resembling  bile.  The  testicles  in  the 
male  may  be  found  occupying  scmie  part  of  the  inguinal  canal,  or  they  may  be 
in  the  scrotum.  Hie  left  testicle  is  sometimes  in  the  scrotum,  while  the  right 
is  situated  about  the  external  ring. 

4.  Ninth  month.  Siffns  ofmaturittf. — ^At  the  ninth  month  the  average  length 
of  the  body  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  its  weight  from  six  to  seven  pounds : 
the  male  child  is  generally  rather  longer,  and  weighs  rather  more  than  the  fe- 
male. Extraordinary  deviations  in  length  and  weight  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Mr.  Owens  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  child  at  delivery  measured 
twenty-four  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  seventeen  pounds  twelve  ounces 
('  Lancet,*  December  1838) ;  and  Dr.  Meadows  has  reported  another  in  which 
a  child  measured  after  death  thirty-two  inches,  and  weighed  eighteen  pounds 
two  ounces.  It  survived  four  hours.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  August  4,  1860.) 
In  a  case  which  I  was  required  to  examine  in  June  1842,  the  child,  a  male, 
measured  twenty-two  inches,  and  weighed  twelve  pounds  and  a  half.  (For 
some  practical  remarks  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Ellsiisser,  see  Henke's  *  Zeit- 
schrift,'  1841,  vol.  2,  p.  235.)  The  period  of  gestation  for  children  of  un- 
usually large  size  is  the  same  as  that  for  children  of  average  size.  CSee  p.  257, 
ante.)  According  to  Dr.  Duncan,  the  length  and  weight  of  the  child  vary 
according  to  the  age  of  the  mother.  They  are  greatest  among  children  when 
the  mother  is  from  25  to  29  years  of  age.  When  a  woman  is  25,  the  child 
weighs  less.  The  child  of  a  woman  at  22,  weighed  seven  pounds  three  ounces^ 
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and  that  of  a  woman  at  30,  seven  pounds  seven  ounces.  The  length  varied  in 
a  less  degree,  being,  for  the  different  ages,  at  or  about  nineteen  inches.  (^  Ed. 
Monthly  Journal/  Dec.  1864,  p.  500.) 

At  the  full  period  the  head  of  a  child  is  large,  and  forms  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  Avhole  length  of  the  body.  The  cellular  tissue  is  filled  with  fat,  so  as 
to  give  considerable  plumpness  to  the  whole  form,  while  the  limbs  are  firm, 
hard  and  roimded ;  the  skin  is  pale ;  the  hair  is  thick,  long  and  somewhat 
abundant ;  the  nails  are  fully  developed,  and  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
— an  appearance,  however,  which  may  be  sometimes  simulated  in  a  premature 
child  by  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  after  death.  The  testicles  in  the  male  are 
generally  within  the  scrotum.  Ossification  will  be  found  to  have  advanced 
considerably  throughout  the  skeleton.  (See,  in  relation  to  the  progress  of 
ossification,  a  paper  by  M.  OUivier,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1842,  p.  243.)  The  sur&ce 
of  the  brain  presents  convolutions,  and  the  cineritious  matter  begins  to  show 
itself.  The  internal  organs,  principally  those  of  the  chest,  tmdergo  marked 
changes,  if  the  act  of  respiration  has  been  performed  by  the  child  before, 
during,  or  after  its  birth. 

The  relative  position  of  the  point  at  which  the  umbilical  cord  is  attached  to 
the  abdomen,  has  been  considered  by  some  medical  jurists  to  furnish  evidence 
of  the  degree  of  maturity.  Chaussier  thought  that  in  a  mature  child,  at  the 
ninth  month,  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  cord  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
centre  of  the  length  of  his  body.  Later  observations,  however,  have  shown 
that  this  is  not  quite  correct.  Out  of  five  hundred  children  examined  by  M. 
Moreau  at  the  Maternity,  in  Paris,  the  umbilical  aperture  correspond^  to 
the  centre  of  the  body  in  four  cases  only.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the 
point  of  insertion  was  eight  or  nine  lines  below  the  centre.  Among  the  cases 
of  mature  children  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  the  umbi* 
lical  aperture  has  generally  been  situated  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  below 
the  centre  of  the  body.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.*  April  1842.)  M.  Moreau foimd, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  some  children,  bom  about  the  sixth  or  eighth 
month,  the  cord  was  attached  to  the  middle  point  of  the  length.  (^  Lane. 
Franc'  1837.)  On  the  whole,  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  situation  of  the  lunbilical  opening,  as  a  sign  of  maturity  or 
immaturity. 

The  characters  which  have  been  here  described  as  belonging  to  a  child  at 
the  difierent  stages  of  gestation,  must  be  regarded  as  representing  an  average 
statement.  They  are,  it  is  well  known,  open  to  numerous  exceptions ;  for 
some  children  at  the  ninth  month  are  but  little  more  developed  than  others  at 
the  seventh ;  and  in  some  cases  a  seven-months'  cannot  be  distinguished  with 
certainty  from  a  nine-months'  child  (see  p.  255,  ante).  Twins  are  generally 
smaller  and  less  developed  than  single  children;  the  avei-age  weight  of  a 
twin  child  is  not  more  than  five  pounds,  and  very  often  below  this.  The 
safest  rule  to  follow  in  endeavouring  to  determine  the  uterine  age  of  a  child 
is  to  rely  upon  a  majority  of  the  characters  which  it  presents.  That  child  only 
can  be  regarded  as  mature  which  presents  the  greater  number  of  the  characters 
found  at  the  ninth  month  of  gestation. 

If  the  age  of  the  child  has  been  determined — whether  it  be  under  or  over  the 
seventh  month — the  rules  for  a  further  investigation  will  be  the  same.  Should 
the  child  be  under  the  seventh  month,  the  medical  presumption  will  be,  that 
it  was  born  dead ;  but  if  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  period,  then  the  presumption 
is  that  it  was  born  alive. 

Conclusions. — The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  principal 
facts  upon  Avhich  our  opinion  respecting  the  uterine  age  of  a  child  may  be 
based: — 

VOL.  II.  T 


822     msFEcnoN  of  the  body  of  a  new-born  child. 

1.  At  six  months, — ^Length,  from  nine  to  ten  inches;  weight,  one  to  two 
pounds;  eyelids  adherent ;  pupils  closed  by  membraniepupillares;  testicles  not 
apparent  in  the  male. 

2.  At  seven  months. — ^Length  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches;  weight, 
three  to  four  pounds ;  eyelids  not  adherent ;  membrans  pupillares  disappear- 
ing ;  nails  imperfectly  developed ;  testicles  not  apparent  in  the  male. 

3.  At  eight  months. — Length,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches;  weight,  from 
four  to  five  pounds ;  membranae  pupillares  absent ;  nails  perfectly  devdoped, 
and  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers ;  testicles  in  the  inguinal  canal. 

4.  At  nine  months, — Length,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  inches;  weighty 
from  five  to  nine  poimds;  membrane  pupillares  absent;  head  well  covered 
with  fine  hair;  testicles  in  the  scrotum;  skin  pale;  the  finger  nails  weU 
formed  and  reaching  to  the  ends,  of  the  fingers;  features  perfect — these  and 
the  body  are  well-developed  even  when  the  length  and  weight  of  the  child  are 
less  than  those  above  assigned. 

5.  The  point  of  attachment  of  the  umbilical  cord,  with  respect  to  the  length 
of  the  body,  affords  no  certain  evidence  of  the  d^ree  of  maturity. 

Inspection  of  the  body. — The  questions  which  a  medical  jurist  has  to  solve, 
in  examining  the  body  of  a  new-bom  child,  are^l.  To  determine  its  age,  or 
the  stage  of  uterine  life  which  it  has  reached ; — 2.  Whether  it  has  lived  to 
breathe ; — 3.  Whether  it  has  been  bom  alive ;— 4.  The  period  of  time  whicli 
has  elapsed  since  its  death ; — 5.  The  cause  of  death,  whether  violent  or  natural. 

Hence,  before  commencing  the  inspection— 

1.  The  length  (measured  firom  the  summit  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot)  and  weight  of  the  body  should  be  taken ; — 2.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  external  fcetal  peculiarities  noticed ; — 3.  Any  peculiar  marks  or  indications 
of  deformity  whereby  identity  may  be  sometimes  established ; — 4.  All  marks 
of  violence,  in  the  shape  of  wounds,  bruises,  or  lacerations,  and  the  kind  of 
instrument  or  weapon  with  which  they  were  probably  produced ; — 5.  Whether 
the  umbilical  cord  has  been  cut  and  tied,  or  lacerated ;  the  appearance  of  the 
divided  vessels,  and  the  length  of  that  portion  which  is  still  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  child ; — 6.  The  presence  or  absence  of  vemix  caseosa  about  the 
groins,  arm-pits,  or  neck — the  presence  of  this  substance  proves  that  a  child 
has  not  been  washed  or  attended  to ; — 7.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state  whether 
there  are  about  the  body  any  marks  of  putrefaction,  indicated  by  a  separation 
of  the  cuticle,  change  of  colour  in  the  skin,  or  offensive  odour.  It  is  obvious, 
that  unless  these  circiunstances  are  noticed  before  the  inspection  is  commenced^ 
they  may  be  entirely  lost  as  evidence.  Notes  should  be  made  on  the  spot,  and 
the  original  retained,  even  if  copies  be  subsequently  made. 

A  medical  man  cannot  be  too  careful  in  noticing  upon  the  body  of  the  chil4 
any  characters  which  may  eerxQ  as  proofs  of  identi^.  He  must  remember 
that  the  defence  may  be  that  the  child  is  not  that  of  the  woman  charged  with 
murder.  This  observation  applies  especially  to  the  examination  of  the  bodies 
of  children  that  may  have  survived  their  birth  for  some  days.  The  body 
may  be  found  wrapped  in  paper  or  in  some  article  of  clothing  which  may 
help  to  establish  identity.  If  the  child  has  survived  its  birth,  it  would  be 
proper  to  form  an  opinion  at  once  for  how  many  days.  The  state  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  and  whether  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached  is  in  the  process  of 
healing,  or  already  healed,  are  ^cts  which  may  help  a  medical  opinion  re- 
specting the  date  of  birth.  In  addition  to  these  points,  the  sex  of  the  child 
and  the  colour  of  the  hair  should  be  noted,  as  well  as  any  particular  marks 
on  the  skin  (mother^s  marks),  and,  of  course,  all  wounds  or  otiier  injuries — their 
<»iU8e  or  mode  of  production,  and  their  situation.  At  the  Maidstone  Lent 
Assizes,  1868,  a  case  of  some  difficulty  arose  respecting  the  identity  of  a  child 
aU^ed  to  have  been  miurdr^rcd  (Regina  v.  Ward).    The  dead  body  of  a  child 
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which  had  evidently  survived  its  birth  was  found  wrapped  in  clothing,  and 
concealed  near  a  high  road,  by  which  the  woman  charged  with  murder  had  been 
seen  to  pass  on  a  certain  day.  The  surgeon  who  examined  the  body  thought 
that,  from  the  state  of  it,  the  child  had  been  dead  a  month,  but  he  was  unable 
to  give  any  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death.  There  was  evidence  that  the  chil4 
of  the  prisoner  had  disappeared  when  it  was  about  a  fortnight  old. 

It  was  contended,  in  defence,  that  the  child  whose  body  was  found  was  not 
that  of  the  prisoner.  The  child  found  as  well  as  that  of  the  woman  was  of  the 
male  sex,  and  had  light  hair ;  but  the  age  formed  a  difficulty.  The  child  of 
the  prisoner  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen  days  old  at  the  time  of  its  death, 
while  the  surgeon  considered  that  the  body  found  was  that  of  a  child  not  more 
than  ten  days  old.     The  prisoner,,  upon  Uiis  evidence,  was  acquitted. 


'     CHAPTER  74. 

«N   THE   PROOFS   OF   A   CHILD   HAVING   LIVED    AT    ITS    BIRTH EVIDENCE    OF   LIFE 

BEFORE    RESPIRATION — SIGNS    OF     PUTREFACTION    IN    LTTERO EVIDENCE    FROM 

MARKS  OF  VIOLENCE — EVIDENCE   OF   LIFE  AFTER  RESPIRATION INSPECTION  OF 

THE  BODY — COLOUR,  VOLUME,  CONSISTENCY,  AND  ABSOLUTE  WEIGHT  OF  THE  LUNGS 

STATIC    TEST — ^WEIGHT    INCREASED    BY    RESPIRATION — TEST    OF    PLOUCQUET 

— BLOOD  IN  THE  PULMONARY  VESSELS — SPECIFIC   GRAVITY  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

On  the  proofs  of  a  child  having  lived  at  its  birth, — In  some  cases  of  alleged 
chUd-murder  there  has  been  evidence  from  eye-witnesses  that  the  new-bom 
child  was  living  when  violence  was  offered  to  it.  In  others  the  child  has 
been  found  soon  after  delivery,  still  alive,  but  it  has  died  subsequently  from 
ill-treatment  or  exposure.  In  these  cases,  of  course,  medical  proofs  of  such 
children  having  lived  at  their  birth  are  not  required.  The  evidence  then 
takes  the  ordinary  course  as  in  the  case  of  an  adtdt.  In  Beg.  v.  Meeks  (Bucks 
Lent  Ass.  1868)  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  been  secretly  delivered 
of  a  child,  which  was  shortly  afterwards  found  in  a  cellar,  still  alive.  The 
child  died  in  about  two  hours,  according  to  the  medical  evidence,  from  exposure 
and  n^lect.  The  lungs  floated  on  water,  but  had  only  partially  received  air. 
In  such  a  case,  however,  as  the  child  was  seen  to  be  living  after  its  birth,  ex- 
periments on  the  lungs  were  unnecessary.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter. 

The  question  whether  a  child  was  or  was  not  bom  alive  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  a  case  of  aUeged  child-murder ;  and  it  is  imf ortunately  one 
which,  in  respect  to  the  proofs  upon  which  medical  evidence  is  commonly 
f  oimded,  has  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy.  When  it  is  stated  that  in 
most  cases  of  alleged  in&nticide  which  end  in  acquittals  in  spite  of  the  strongest 
moral  presumptions  of  guilt,  the  proof  fails  on  this  point  only,  it  must  be  obr 
vious  that  the  question  specially  claims  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist. 

The  medical  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  alive,  when  violence  was  offered 
to  it  at  its  birth  or  afterwards,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  :  1,  that  which 
is  obtainable  before  the  act  of  breathing  is  performed ;  and  2,  that  which  is 
obtainable  afterwards.  At  present  it  will  be  proper  to  confine  our  attention 
to  the  question,  whether  the  child  was  alive  when  it  was  maltreated ;  the  ^mX 
of  its  having  been  boim  alive  will  be  a  matter  for  future  consideration.  These 
two  questions  have  been  frequently  but  improperly  associated,  thus  rendering 
the  subject  confused ;  but  it  must  be  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require  stating, 
that  violence  of  a  murderous  kind  may  be  offered  to  a  living  child  before  it  ia 
entirely  bom ;  and  that  owing  to  this  violence  it  may  coxaa \tl\.o  X^xfe-^ovS^^^^a^ 
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It  was  formerly  supposed,  if  the  lungs  contained  no  air,  that  the  child  could* 
not  have  breathed,  and  it  must  have  been  bom  dead.     But  neither  of  these- 
yiews  is  correct : — children  have  been  known  to  breathe  feebly,  and  continue 
in  existence  many  hours  without  visibly  distending  the  cells  of  the  lungs  witb 
air, — ^the  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs,  therefore,  furnishes  no  proof  either 
that  respiration  has  not  been  performed,  or  that  the  child  has  not  lived. 
(*  G.  H.  Rep.'  April  1842.)     The  restoration  of  many  children  apparently  bom 
dead  is  a  clear  proof  that  many  are  bom  living  who  might  be  pronounced 
dead,  simply  because  breathing  and  life  have  been  considered  synonymous 
terms.  (See  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  Mtirklin,  *  Casper's  Vierteljahraschr.*" 
1859,  2, 26 ;  also  an  article  in  the  same  volume  '  Leben  ohne  Athmen,'  p.  297.) 
That  our  law-authorities  will  admit  evidence  of  life  in  a  child  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  respiration,  is  clear  from  the  decision  in  Bex,  v.  Brain,  in 
which  the  judge  said,  that  a  child  might  be  bom  alive,  and  not  breathe  for 
some  time  after  its  birth  (*Archbold,  Crim.  Plead.*  367),  as  also  from  the 
charge  of  Coltman,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Sellia  (Norf.  Spr.  Circ.  1837).^ 
In  this  instance  it  was  alleged  that  the  prisoner  had  murdered  her  child  by 
catting  off  its  head.     The  judge  directed  the  jury,  that  if  the  child  was  iMlive 
at  the  time  of  the  act,  it  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  murder, 
that  it  should  have  breathed.     In  &ct,  it  would  appear  that  breathing  is  re- 
garded as  only  one  proof  of  life ;  and  the  law  will,  therefore,  receive  any 
other  kind  of  evidence  which  may  satisfactorily  show  that  a  child  has  lived, 
and  make  up  for  the  proof  commonly  derived  from  the  state  of  the  lungs. 
It  will  be  first  necessaiy  for  a  medical  practitioner  to  prove  that  the  chilc^ 
under  examination  has  recently  died,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  it  to  have  been  recently  living.    Hence,  if  the  body  be 
highly  putrefied,  eitlier  from  the  child  having  died  in  the  uterus  some  time 
before  birth,  or  from  its  having  been  bom  and  its  body  not  discovered  until 
putre^tion  had  &r  advanced  both  internally  and  externally,  the  case  is 
utterly  hopeless.     The  medical  witness  will  in  general  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don  the  investigation,  because  the  body  can  furnish  no  evidence  whatever  of 
life  after  birth.     The  examination  of  the  organs  of  the  chest  would  throw  no 
light  on  the  case,  for  here  we  are  assiuning  that  the  lungs  are  in  their  foetal 
condition. 

Signs  of  putrefaction  in  utero.  Date  of  death  from  appearances  of  the 
body, — The  phenomena  of  putrefaction  in  air  have  been  elsewhere  described 
(vol.  1,  p.  93) ;  but  the  changes  which  ensue  when  a  child  dies  and  is  re- 
tained within  the  uterus,  may  be  briefly  adverted  to,  because  they  may  some- 
times form  a  subject  for  judicial  inquiry.  According  to  Devergie,  when  a 
child  dies  in  utero,  putre&ction  takes  place  as  rapidly  as  in  the  open  air 
(*  M^d.  Leg.'  1,  526) ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 

In  an  advanced  state  of  uterine  pfUref action ^  the  body  of  the  child  is  so 
flaccid,  that  when  placed  on  a  table  it  becomes  almost  flattened  by  the  mere 
gravitation  of  its  parts.  The  skin  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  not  green,  as 
in  a  putrefied  body  exposed  to  air.  The  cuticle  covering  the  feet  and  hands 
is  white,  and  sometimes  raised  in  blisters, — the  cellular  membrane  is  filled 
with  a  reddish-coloured  serum,  the  bones  are  movable,  and  readily  detached 
from  the  soft  parts.  In  the  opinion  of  Devergie,  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween uterine  and  atmospheric  putrefection  in  the  body  of  a  new-bom  child, 
is  seen  in  the  colour  assiuned  by  the  skin :  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
should  the  child  remain  exposed  to  the  air  after  its  expulsion,  the  skin  may 
acquire  the  colour  observed  in  cases  of  atmospheric  putrefaction.    The  changes 
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^hich  have  just  been  described  are  such  as  we  may  expect  to  find  when  a 
child  has  been  retained  in  the  uterus  eight  or  ten  days  after  its  death*  When 
it  has  remained  for  some  weeks  in  the  uterine  cavity,  the  body  has  occasionally 
been  f  oimd  in  an  adipocerous  state,  or  even  encrusted  with  phosphate  of  lime* 
If  in  any  case  we  are  able  to  state  distinctly  that  the  body  of  a  child  has 
tindergone  uterine  and  not  atmospheric  putrefaction,  it  is  clear  that  it  could 
not  have  come  into  the  world  alive,  and  no  question  of  murder  would  arise* 
Under  ordinary  putrefaction  in  air,  a  child  may  have  been  really  brought 
into  the  world  living,  and  the  process  may  have  destroyed  every  proof  of  that 
iact. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  child  died  in  utero  twenty-four  hours  before  it  was 
born  :  if  it  be  soon  afterwards  examined,  there  will  be  no  marks  of  putre- 
faction about  it,  imless  the  membranes  have  been  ruptured,  and  the  appear- 
ances will  closely  resemble  those  met  with  in  the  body  of  a  child  that  has 
been  bom  alive,  and  died  without  breathing ;  or  of  one  that  may  have  died  in 
the  act  of  birth.  It  will  be  impossible  to  say,  in  such  a  case,  whether  the 
•child  came  into  the  world  living  or  dead.  M.  Sentex  states,  &om  his  ex- 
perience, that  the  dead  foetus  retained  in  utero,  with  the  membranes  imrup- 
tared,  undergoes  one  of  three  changes — maceration,  putre&ction,  or  mummi- 
fication. The  first  is  the  most  common  condition,  but  the  changes  differ  from 
those  which  take  place  in  the  body  when  exposed  to  air.  Putrefaction,  in  its 
<;ommon  signification,  is  rarely  met  with.  Air  appears  to  be  necessary  for  it* 
M,  Sentex  found  a  characteristic  sign  to  be  redness  of  the  skin  and  eyes.  He 
has  given  a  siunmary  of  the  appearances  as  met  with  in  the  dead  fcetus  from 
the  second  day  to  the  second  week.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  p.  1,  487.)  Dr.  Hicks 
found  that  rapid  decomposition  took  place  when  the  child  died  some  time  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  labour.  In  one  case  he  had  known  putridity  to 
have  been  established  in  twelve  hours.  He  met  with  three  instances  in  which 
there  was  proof  tliat  the  child  was  alive  within  twenty- four  hours  of  its  birth, 
■and  yet  its  body  was  bom  more  or  less  putrid  (decomposed),  but  in  these  in- 
stances of  rapid  putrefaction,  the  membranes  had  been  ruptured  for  some  time* 
(*  Guy's  Hosp.  Keports,*  1866,  p.  477.)  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  conditions 
which  materially  influences  the  degree  of  decomposition  which  the  dead  body 
of  a  foetus  undergoes  in  the  uterus,  and  may  accqimt  for  the  discrepant  state- 
ments made  by  some  writers  on  this  subject.  A  medical  man  cannot  rely  upon 
the  presence  of  ofl'ensive  discharges  before  birth  as  absolute  evidence  of  the 
death  of  the  foetus.  In  two  instances  Dr.  Hicks  met  with  well-marked  pu- 
tridity of  the  discharges  before,  the  birth  of  the  child,  yet  in  one  of  these  the 
child  was  born  alive  and  strong.  In  the  other  there  was  evidence  of  life  in 
the  child  (loc.  cit.). 

Evidence  from  marks  of  violence, — It  has  been  proposed  to  seek  for  evidence 
of  life,  imder  these  circumstances,  by  observing  the  characters  presented  by 
marks  of  violence  on  the  body.  In  general,  when  children  are  murdered,  the 
amount  of  violence  inflicted  is  considerably  greater  than  that  which  is  required 
to  destroy  them,  whereby  satisfactory  proofs  of  the  crime  are  occasionally  ob- 
tained. On  the  other  hand,  the  body  of  a  still-bom  child,  dead  from  natural 
causes,  is  often  covered  with  lividities  and  ecchymoses ;  the  foetal  blood  does 
not  coagulate  with  the  same  firmness  as  in  the  adult :  hence  the  evidence 
derivable  from  the  extent,  situation,  and  characters  of  marks  of  violence,  is 
generally  of  too  vague  and  uncertain  a  kind  to  allow  of  the  expression  of  a 
medical  opinion  that  the  child  was  living  when  the  violence  was  offered  to  it* 
The  characters  which  have  been  already  described  as  peculiar  to  wovmds,  con- 
tusions and  fractures  inflicted  during  life,  may  be  met  with  in  a  child  whe- 
ther it  has  breathed  or  died  without  breathing.    (Vol.  1,  pp.  459,  465,  662V 
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So,  again,  these  diaracten  are  open  to  the  exceptions  there  pointed  out ;  £or' 
they  will  be  equally  present,  supposing  the  wounds  to  have  been  inflicted  im» 
mediately  after  the  cessation  of  respiration  or  circulation  in  the  child,  or  after 
the  cessation  of  circtilation  only,  if  the  act  of  breathing  has  not  been  performed. 
Harks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  a  child  that  had  died  in  utero  twenty-&>i]r 
or  forty-eight  hours  before  it  was  bom,  would  not  present  the  characters  of 
injuries  inflicted  on  the  living.  There  would  be  no  ecchymosis  and  no  efiused 
ooagula  of  blood.  These  marks,  when  they  exist,  although  they  may  establish 
that  a  child  was  either  living  or  but  recently  dead  at  the  time  they  were  in- 
flicted, can  never  show  that  it  was  born  alive.  Injuries  met  with  on  the  bodies  • 
of  children  alleged  to  have  been  bom  dead  ought,  however,  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  readily  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  their  having  arisen  from 
accident.  If,  from  their  nature,  extent,  or  situation,  they  are  such  as  to  evince 
a  wilful  design  to  injure,  it  is  a  fair  ground  for  a  jury,  not  for  a  medical  wit- 
ness, to  inquire  why  these  extensive  wounds,  or  other  marks  of  violence  were 
inflicted  on  a  child,  if,  as  it  is  allied,  it  was  really  bom  dead.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  a  strong  moral  presumption  of  mur- 
der, although  medical  proof  of  life  or  of  live  birth,  might  totaUy  faiL 

As  h  summary  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  physio- 
logically a  child  may  live  for  a  certain  period  after  its  birth  without  breathings 
and  legally  its  destruction  during  this  period  would  amount  to  murder,  yet 
there  are  at  present  no  satisfactory  medical  data  to  enable  a  witness  to  express . 
a  positive  opinion  on  this  point.  If  other  evidence  were  adduced  of  a  child 
having  lived  and  been  destroyed  imder  these  circumstances, — as  where,  for  ex- 
ample, a  woman  causes  herself  to  be  delivered  in  a  water-bath,  or  an  accom- 
plice covers  the  mouth  of  an  infant  in  the  act  of  birth,  or  immediately  after 
it  is  born, — a  medical  witness  would  be  justified  in  asserting  that  the  absence 
of  the  signs  of  respirAttbn  in  the  lungs  was  no  proof  that  the  child  had  been 
bom  dead.  Indeed,  it  is  lapparent  that  the  process  could  not  be  established^ 
owing  to  the  criminal  means  actually  employed  to  prevent  it.  Whether  a  jury 
would  convict  upon  such  evidence  is  doubtful ;  but  this  is  of  no  importance 
to  the  witness ;  his  statements  ought  always  to  be  made  according  to  correct 
and  well-ascertained  medical  principles,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
either  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of  persons  accused  of  offences  against  the  law. 
In  general,  those  cases  in  which  questions  relative  to  life  before  respiration 
might  arise  are  stopped  in  the  Coroner's  court, — the  usual  practice  being,  when 
the  signs  of  respiration  are  absent  or  imperfect,  to  pronounce  that  the  child 
was  bom  dead.  If  the  lungs  sank  in  water,  the  presence  of  marks  of  violence 
on  the  body  would  be  considered  as  furnishing  no  evidence  ;  for  the  sinking 
of  the  lungs  would  be  taken  as  positive  evidence  of  still-birth,  an  incorrect 
inference  upon  which  some  remarks  will  be  made  in  speaking  of  the  hydro- 
static test.  The  following  case  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge  at  Havre : — 
A  woman  was  delivered  of  twins.  So  soon  as  the  first  child  was  bom,  but 
not  before  it  had  breathed,  she  killed  it  by  fracturing  its  skull  with  a  wooden 
shoe.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  second  child  was  bom,  but  scarcely 
had  its  head  presented  when  she  seized  it  and  fractiu^  its  skull  in  a  similcu: 
manner.  This  double  crime  was  soon  discovered.  On  an  examination  of  the 
bodies  of  both  children,  the  same  degree  of  violence  was  found,  presenting  in 
each  case  precisely  similar  characters.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  injuries,  that  they  must  have  been  inflicted  on  both  children 
at  a  time  when  the  circulation  was  going  on.  In  one  child,  however,  it  was 
proved  that  respiration  had  taken  place ;  in  the  other  that  it  had  not.  In  the 
latter  case  many  practitioners  would  at  once  have  affirmed  that  the  child  had 
not  lived,  because  there  was  no  proof  that  it  had  respired;  and  they  would 
have  proceeded  to  draw  the  inference  that  this  could  not  have  been  a  case  of.* 
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infanticide.  Dr.  Bellot,  however,  stated  that,  although  the  child  had  not 
breathed,  he  had  no  doubt  it  had  been  bom  alive,  and  that  it  would  have  lived 
to  breathe  but  for  the  violence  inHicted.  This  opinion  was  chiefly  founded 
upon  the  similarity  in  the  characters  presented  by  the  marks  of  violence  in  the 
two  cases.  (' Annales  d'Hygiene,'  1832,  2,  199.)  See  further  remarks  upoa 
this  subject,  by  M.  OUivier.  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843, 1, 149 ;  also  by  M.  Devergie, 
*  Med.  Leg.'  1837,  1,400. 

The  great  question  involved  in  this,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Does  the  law  regard  the  wilful  prevention  of  respiration  as  murder  ? 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  medical  doubt  that  living  children  are  occasion- 
ally thus  destroyed  in  the  act  of  birth :  they  die,  not  from  the  actuia]  infliction 
of  violence,  but  because,  either  through  accident  or  design,  the  performance  of 
that  act  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  existence  when  the  child  is  bom,  is 
prevented.  Such  a  case  has  not  yet  been  decided,  although,  from  the  dicta  of 
our  judges,  it  would  probably  involve  a  charge  of  murder.  In  a  case  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Wharrie,  a  pregnant  woman,  thinking  she  was  about  to  have  a 
motion,  sat  on  an  earthen  pitcher,  two  feet  in  depth,  which  happened  to  be  full 
of  water.  She  was  there  delivered  of  a  child,  which  fell  into  the  water,  and  was 
thus  prevented  from  breathing.  The  chUd  was  full-grown,  and  its  body  was 
free  from  putrescency.  It  weighed  six  pounds,  and  measured  twenty  inches. 
There  were  no  external  marks  of  violence,  and  the  navel-string  had  been  tied. 
The  lungs  weighed  two-and-a-half  oimces ;  they  were  of  a  liver  colour,  con- 
tained no  air,  and  sank  in  water.  The  medical  opinion  was,  that  from  the  size 
and  general  appearance  of  the  child,  and  the  state  of  the  parts  discovered  on 
dissection,  it  was  mature, — that  it  had  not  breathed,  and  life  might  have  been 
either  wilfully  or  accidentally  destroyed.  The  examiners  wisely  declined  giving 
the  usual  opinion  from  the  sinking  of  the  lungs ;  i.e.  that  the  child  had  been 
born  dead.  The  woman  was  not  prosecuted,  probably  on  the  assumption  that 
the  death  of  the  child  might  have  been  accidental.  As  Dr.  Wharrie  truly  ob- 
serves, there  was  no  medical  proof  that  the  child  was  bom  alive ;  although 
there  was  a  strong  moral  presumption  that  its  life  was  destroyed  in  the  act  of 
burth.     (*  Ed.  Monthly  Jour.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  796.) 

Dr.  Bayard  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  woman,  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  infimt.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  evidence  of  breathing,  but  the  woman  admitted  that  she  fractured  the 
skull  of  the  child,  with  the  intention  of  destroying  it,  thinking  that  she  per- 
ceived a  motion  of  its  legs  after  it  was  bom.  (*  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1847, 1, 455.) 
One  physician  thoi^t  that  the  chUd  was  living  when  the  blows  were  in- 
flicted ;  two  others  that  it  was  dead.  In  Dr.  Bayard's  opinion  the  absence  of 
the  signs  of  respiration  must  be  taken  as  a  circumstance  in  favour  of  the 
accused. 

EVIDENCE   OF  LIFE  AFTER  RESPIRATION. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proof  of  the  act  of  respiration  furnishes  the  best 
and  strongest  evidence  of  a  child  having  lived  at  or  about  the  time  it  was  bom. 
It  does  not,  however,  show  that  a  child  has  been  bom  alive.  The  physical 
changes  in  the  organs  of  a  child,  which  result  from  the  establishment  of  this 
process,  take  place  in  the  lungs  immediately,  but  in  the  heart  and  its  append* 
ages  more  slowly. .  It  is  therefore  chiefly  to  the  lungs  that  a  medical  witness 
looks  for  proofs  of  respiration.  Sometimes,  however,  these  organs  are  found 
in  their  foetal  condition  or  nearly  so ;  for  although  a  child  may  have  survived 
its  birth  many  hours,  there  may  be  no  evidence  of  the  fact  from  the  state  of 
the  lungs.  To  such  cases  the  remarks  now  about  to  be  made  cannot  of  course 
apply :  the  proofs  of  life  must  then  be  sought  for  elsewhere,  and  if  none  can 
be  foundy  the  case  is  heyond  the  readh  of  medical  evidsstwife.  '^\iX\X,\&^'Vtfssi^ 
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tiut  the  occauonal  Dccmrence  of  casee  of  this  dMcripdon  can  preseot  no  ob- 
jection to  our  ffiill  seeking  for  proofs  of  life  in  the  state  of  the  lunga,  any  man 
thkn  the  fact  of  poison  not  being  always  discovered  in  the  body  of  one  who  has 
died  from  poisoning,  would  be  a  bar  to  onr  aeekii^  for  the  proo&  of  poison  in 
ereiy  unknown  case  which  presented  itself.  It  is  the  more  neccsury  to  in- 
nst  upon  this  point,  because  some  have  held  that,  as  we  cannot  always  derive 
proofsof  life  from  on  examination  of  the  lungs  of  new-bom  children,  we  ahoald 
abandon  all  evidence  of  this  description,  and  leave  the  case  in  its  original  ob- 
KUrity.  The  very  object  of  medical  jurisprudence  is,  to  endeavour  to  remoT« 
these  difficulties,  and  to  show  in  every  department  of  the  acience,  the  degree 
to  which  we  may  safely  trust  the  medical  proofs  of  crime,  however  insufficieDt, 
inconaslent,  or  contradictory  they  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

Examination  of  the  lunge. — Stuuehave  pretended  that  the  fact  of  respiration 
having  been  performed  would  be  indicated  by  the  external  form  of  the  cAeaL 
Thus  it  is  said,  before  respiration  the  chest  is  flattened,  while  after  that  pro- 
oesa  it  is  arched  in  front.  The  diameters  of  the  cavity  have  been  measured, 
and  certain  comparisons  instituted  (Daniel),  but  these  experiments  have  been 
attended  with  no  practical  results,  and  have  long  been  al»iidoned  by  medical 
jurists.  Admitting  that  such  a  visible  change  of  form  is  occasionally  produced 
by  respiration,  it  is  obvious  that  in  these  cases  experiments  on  the  lungs  m&y 
be  readily  made ;  and  on  the  results  of  these,  and  not  upon  minute  changes  in 
tlte  capacity  of  the  chest,  would  a  medical  opinion  be  based.     The  cavity  ot 
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the  chest  may  be  conveniently  laid  open  by  carrying  incisJons  from  below  the 
clavicles  downwards  oneech  side  from  about  half  the  length  of  the  ribs  back- 
wards. The  diaphragm  should  be  separated  from  the  cartilages  without  opmi- 
ing  the  abdomen ;  the  ribs  sawn  or  cut  through,  and  the  flap  formed  by  the 
anterior  parietes  of  the  chest  turned  upwards.  The  illustrations,  figs.  152, 153, 
-will  serve  to  show  the  difference  in  the  relative  position  of  the  organs  of  tlie 
chest  in  a  new-born  child  before  and  after  respiration.  1.  If  a  child  haa  ik4 
breathed,  the  appearances  will  be  seen  as  in  fig.  152.     The  thymus  gland,  ae 
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large  as  the  heart,  occupies  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of  the  cavity ; — the 
heart  within  its  membrane  (pericardium)  is  situated  in  the  lower  and  middle 
portion,  and  is  rather  inclined  to  the  left  side.  The  limgs  are  placed  quite  in  the 
back  part  of  the  chest,  so  as  often  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  wanting. 
In  some  instances  they  project  slightly  forwards  by  their  anterior  margins,  but 
in  no  instance,  unless  congested,  infiltrated,  or  otherwise  diseased,  do  they  cover 
and  conceal  the  heart.  The  thymus  gland  is  sometimes  of  a  pale  fawn,  at  others 
of  a  deep  livid  coloiu* ;  but  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  this  organ  in 
new-born  children,  before  or  after  the  performance  of  respiration.  2.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  child  has/w//y  breathed,  the  most  striking  differences  will 
be  observed  in  the  colour  and  prominence  of  the  lungs.  They  are  of  a  light  red 
or  pinkish  hue,  project  forwards — appear  to  fill  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  cover,  and  in  great  part  conceal  by  their  anterior  margins,  the  heart  and 
its  membranes.  (Fig.  153.)  We  may  meet  with  every  variety  in  the  appear- 
ances between  these  two  extremes ;  for  the  act  of  breathing  often  requires  a 
considerable  time  in  order  that  it  should  be  fullf/  established,  especially  in 
those  children  which  are  of  a  weakly  constitution  or  prematurely  bom.  Hence 
the  lungs  will  be  found  to  occupy  their  respective  cavities  to  a  grciiter  or  less 
extent,  and  to  cover  the  pericardium  more  or  less,  not  according  to  the  length 
of  time  which  a  child  has  lived,  but  according  to  the  perfection  with  which 
the  process  of  respiration  has  been  performed.  It  will  l^  seen  hereafter  that 
although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lungs  are  more  perfectly  filled  with  air  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  during  which  a  child  survives  its  birth,  yet  this  is  open  to 
niunerous  exceptions.  It  will  next  be  necessary  to  give  particular  attention 
to  certain  other  physical  characters  presented  by  the  lungs. 

I.  Colour  of  the  lungs. — Thecolourof  thelimgs  before  respirattoniBoi  abrown- 
red,  blueish,  or  deep  violet ;  it  is  subject  to  variation.  Some  medical  jurists 
have  compared  it  to  the  colour  of  the  spleen.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that 
a  very  short  exposure  to  air  will  materially  brighten  the  colour  of  the  limgs  in 
the  parts  exposed,  so  that  it  should  be  observed  and  recorded  immediately  on 
opening  the  chest.  After  respiration,  the  lungs  acquire  a  light  red  hue  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  in  which  the  process  has  been  performed.  If  imperfectly 
established,  they  will  be  mottled,  generally  about  the  anterior  surfaces  and 
margins,  the  patches  of  light  red  being  intermixed  with  the  livid  foetal  hue, 
and  being  slightly  raised,  as  if  by  distension,  above  the  general  siu*£ace  of  the 
organs.  The  light  red  tint  changes,  after  a  short  exposure  to  air,  to  a  bright  . 
scarlet  This  change  in  the  colour  of  the  lungs  is  not  a  necessary,  nor  is  it 
an  invariable  consequence  of  a  child  having  lived  after  its  birth.  I  have  kno^vn 
a  child  to  live  twenty-four  hours  breathing  feebly,  and  on  examining  the  body, 
the  colour  of  the  lungs  was  identical  with  that  of  the  organs  in  tlie  foetal  state. 
The  change  of  colour  is  then  a  usual,  but  by  no  means  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  so  that  the  retention  of  the  foetal  colour  does  not 
furnish  positive  evidence  of  still  birth.  Again,  the  circumstance  of  the  lungs 
] laving  a  light  red  colour  is  not  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  cliild  having  lived 
and  breathed ;  for  the  artificial  introduction  of  air  by  a  tracheal  tube  or  others 
%\rise,  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  a  still-bom  child,  is  attended  with  the  same 
physical  change.  In  the  course  of  numerous  experiments,  piu^posely  made,  I 
liave  found  no  appreciable  difference.  Bemt  says,  that  artificial  inflation  will 
not  produce  a  scarlet  red  colour  in  the  organs,  and  therefore  that  this  is  a 
criterion  of  respiration.  (*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  867.)  I  have 
not  only  observed  this  colour  to  be  absent  after  respiration,  but  have  actually 
produced  it  by  artificial  inflation  in  the  lungs  of  a  dead  child.  Dr.  Falk,  of 
Berlin,  has  made  numerous  observations  on  the  colour  of  the  Itmgs  during 
uterine  life  and  after  birth.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  462.)  It  has  beea 
already  stated  that  the  colour  variee  much  in  new-boxiL  ^A'^^sxi^\T^^ss^feR>Lv?^ 
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of  respiration.  In  the  early  periods  of  fcetal  life  the  organs  are  of  a  pale  red 
hue,  and  they  become  deeper  in  colour  as  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating 
through  them  increases ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  uterine  age  by 
the  colour.  The  effect  of  breathing  and  of  exposure  to  air  has  been  already 
noticed.  Lungs  which  have  only  partially  breadied  have  a  mottled  or  marbled 
colour  on  the  sur&ce,  but  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  appearance 
as  a  sign  of  respiration.  Dr.  Falk  has  pointed  out  certain  pathological  con- 
ditions which  may  modify  the  colour  of  the  lungs  in  new-bom  children.  This 
paper  is  published  in  Hom^s  *  Vierteljahraschrift,'  1869, 1,  pp.  1,  and  207.  It 
completely  exhausts  the  subject. 

2.  Volwne  of  the  lungs. — The  difference  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  lungs 
before  and  after  respiration  has  been  already  described.  This  difference  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  increased  voliune  or  dilatation  of  the  organs,  arising 
Irom  the  introduction  of  air.  Before  respiration^  the  lungs  are  in  general 
scarcely  visible,  unless  forcibly  dniwn  forwards  in  the  chest.  When  it  has 
been  perfectly  accomplished,  the  volume  is  so  much  increased,  that  the  bag  o£ 
the  heart  (pericardium)  is  almost  concealed  by  them.  Respiration  must,  how'- 
ever,  have  been  very  perfectly  performed  in  order  that  this  condition  should 
exist  to  the  full  extent  described ;  but  I  have  known  the  limgs  to  acquire  a 
considerable  volume  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  child  from  only  two  or  three 
respirations.  The  child  was  destroyed  by  craniotomy,  and  died  before  it  was 
entirely  bom.  In  other  instances  a  child  may  live  for  one  or  two  days,  and 
the  volume  of  the  organs  be  but  little  altered.  Schmitt  has  remarked,  that 
the  lungs  have  sometimes  a  considerable  volume  before  respiration.  I  have 
met  with  this  in  more  than  one  instance ;  but  this  condition  will  be  found  in 
general  to  depend  on  disease.  As  the  altered  volume  of  the  healthy  lungs  de- 
pends on  the  introduction  of  air,  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  air  be 
derived  from  the  act  of  breathing,  from  artificial  inflation  or  from  putrefaction. 
Other  circumstances  must  therefore  be  considered,  before  we  draw  any  infer- 
ence from  this  physical  change. 

3.  Consistency  of  the  lungs, — The  lungs,  before  respiration^  feel  like  the 
liver,  or  any  other  of  the  soft  organs  of  the  body.  They  are  firm  under  the 
finger,  but  their  substance  may  be  lacerated  by  violent  compression.  After 
respiration  has  been  fully  performed,  there  is  a  distinct  sensation  of  what  is 
termed  crepitation,  on  compressing  them,  i,e,  air  is  felt  within  them.  This  con- 
dition of  the  organs  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  degree  to  which  respiration 
has  been  carried.  The  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  for  a  considerable 
time  after  birth  will  sometimes  give  no  feeling  of  crepitation  under  the  finger. 
Generally  speaking,  liuigs  of  this  kind  present  the  other  foetal  characters :  thus 
they  are  small  and  of  a  livid  colour.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the 
lungs  may  have  the  light  red  colour  of  respiration,  and  be  actually  much 
dilated  m  appearance,  yet  no  feeling  of  crepitation  will  be  perceptible  on  pres-» 
sure.  This  character  therefore  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
the  other  two.  Crepitation  furnishes  a  presumptive  evidence  of  respiration ;  but 
it  may  be  equally  met  with  in  limgs  that  are  putrefied,  or  which  have  received 
air  by  artificial  inflation.  The  characters  here  described  are  seldom  found  in 
the  lungs  of  children  that  have  been  bom  prematurely,  although  these  children 
may  have  lived  some  time  after  birth ;  they  depend  on  respiration,  and  in  the 
exceptional  cases  referred  to  this  process  is  only  slowly  and  imperfectly  estab- 
lished. Independently  of  the  feeling  conveyed  by  the  pressure  of  air,  a  sec-* 
tion  of  the  lungs  examined  by  the  microscope  will  enable  the  examiner  to 
form  an  opinion  whether  air  has  or  has  not  penetrated  into  them ;  in  the  former 
condition  air-cells  will  be  visible,  and  when  the  cut  surface  is  pressed  a  bloody 
firoth  will  escape. 

4.  Absolute  weight  of  the  lungs.     The  static  test. — ^The  absolute  weight  of 
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the  lungs  before  respiration  is  less  than  that  which  they  have  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  process.  From  this  an  inference  has  been  drawn  that  the  absolute 
weight  of  the  limgs  in  an  unknown  case,  compared  with  certain  averages,  will 
aid  the  inquirer  in  ascertaining  whether  respiration  has  or  has  not  been  per- 
formed. In  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  lungs,  these  organs  should 
be  carefully  separated  by  dissection  from  the  heart  and  thymus  gland,  and 
removed  with  the  trachea  and  bronchi  attached.  Previously  to  their  removal, 
ligatures  should  be  placed  on  the  pulmonary  vessels,  so  that  no  blood  may 
escape  from  the  limgs.  They  should  now  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  accu- 
rately noted  in  grains.  In  taking  this  weight  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to 
make  any  distinction  founded  on  the  sex  of  the  child,  or  on  the  difference  of 
weight  in  the  two  limgs ;  the  only  exception  would  be,  perhaps,  in  relation  to 
twin  children  imperfectly  developed.  The  average  weight  hefore  respiratiorty 
derived  from  nine  cases,  was  found  to  be  649  grains.  Accordmg  to  Dr.  Traill, 
the  weight  varies  from  430  to  600  grains.  It  is  of  importance  in  taking  the 
weight  of  these  organs  to  observe  whether  the  child  is  at  or  near  maturity, 
and  whether  it  is  of  or  about  the  average  size  and  weight :  owing  to  a  n^lect 
of  this  rule,  it  is  highly  probable  that  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the 
absolute  weight  of  the  lungs  in  children  of  different  ages,  which  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  facts  would  not  have  justified.  K  it  be  small  and  immature,  or 
unusually  large,  the  lungs  will  weigh  either  less  or  more  than  the  average. 
The  average  weight  of  the  lungs,  a/ter  respiration,  derived  from  three  cases, 
was  927  grains ;  but  in  making  an  estimate  of  this  kind,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  degree  to  which  respiration  has  been  carried.  In  three  cases,  in  which 
the  children  lived  half  an  hour,  six  hours,  and  twenty-four  hours  respectively, 
the  process  had  been  so  imperfectly  performed,  that  the  lungs  varied  but  litUe 
in  weight  from  the  average  before  respiration.  (*  G.  H.  Rep.'  No.  V.)  The 
truth  is,  we  cannot  compare  the  lungs  of  children,  as  to  weight,  according  to  the 
time  which  they  may  have  survived  birth,  but  rather  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  lungs  have  been  penetrated  by  air.  In  one  instance  of  alleged  child- 
murder,  where  a  child  was  probably  killed  soon  after  birth,  the  limgs  weighed 
1,000  grains.  In  another  instance,  where  the  child  had  certainly  lived  eight 
or  nine  days,  the  limgs  weighed  only  861  grains.  In  the  first  case,  respiration 
had  been  perfectly  performed  ;  in  the  second,  imperfectly.  Hence,  to  say  that 
the  lungs  weighed  so  much  after  respiration,  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  we  can 
estimate,  by  a  sight  of  the  organs,  its  degree ;  and  any  calculation  founded 
upon  such  dissimilar  cases  must  unavoidably  l^eul  to  error. 

The  increase  of  weight  after  birth  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  altered  course 
of  the  blood,  imder  the  establishment  of  the  respiratory  process,  as  well  as  to 
the  fact  that  more  blood  circulates  through  the  lungs  after,  than  before  re- 
spiration. Practically,  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  contraction  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  and  the  simultaneous  enlargement  of  the  pulmonary  arteries; 
changes  which  have  been  occasionally  observed  when  the  child  has  survived 
its  birth  for  only  a  very  short  period.  As  these  normal  changes  in  the  duct 
depend  on  the  establishment  of  respiration,  so  we  cannot  expect  to  find  them 
when  the  process  has  been  imperfectly  performed,  although  the  child  may  have 
lived  several  days.  Another  circumstance  must  also  be  considered  in  basing 
an  opinion  on  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs ;  although  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  strict  normal  relation  between  the  weights  of  the  body  and  lungs  in 
new-born  children,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  bodies  of  children  of  unusual  weight 
the  lungs  will  be  found  much  heavier  than  the  average,  whether  the  child  ha» 
breathed  or  not.  The  body  may  vary,  from  six  to  ei^teen  pounds;  the  lung» 
under  these  circumstances  will  also  differ  in  weight. 

Weight  of  the  lungs  increased  by  respiration, — The  healthy  lungs  of  mature 
new-bom  children  become  heavier  after  respixatioii)  «xA  «j(i^:oi:^ibx^%  \/^  S^& 
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d^ree ;  and  where  a  deviation  from  this  rule  is  observed,  it  may  probably  be 
•explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  lungs  of  an  immature  have  been  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  mature  child — the  lungs  of  an  undeveloped  twin  with 
those  of  one  not  a  twin,  or  the  lungs  of  one  which  has  breathed  imperfectly 
with  those  of  another  in  which  respiration  has  become  well  establii&ed.  fii 
this  respect  the  extensive  tables  drawn  up  by  Lecieux  are  liable  to  lead  to 
erroneous  inferences,  relative  to  the  effect  of  respiration  on  the  absolute  wdght 
of  the  limgs.  The  weights  of  the  organs  are  noted,  but  the  degree  to  which 
respiration  had  been  performed  is  so  loosely  stated  as  to  allow  of  no  fair  infer- 
ence of  the  effect  of  this  process  upon  the  weight.  The  time  which  the  children 
survived  is  stated ;  but  this,  it  is  very  well  known,  furnishes  no  criterion  of 
the  degree  to  which  respiration  has  been  carried.  Again,  we  are  not  informed 
whether  due  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  if  the  limgs  were  healthy  or  diseased. 
(*  Considerations  sur  Flnfanticide.*  Paris,  1819.)  The  following  tablo  of  th^ 
weight  of  the  limgs,  in  four  cases  from  my  own  observation,  will  show  how 
much  the  organs  are  liable  to  vary  in  weight  after  birth,  according  to  the 
degree  of  respiration : — 

Case  1.  Bom  dead Weight,  687  grs. 

2.  Lived  6  hours „       774 

3.  Lived  24  hours „       675 

4.  Lived  9  hours •         »       ^d 

Relying  upon  a  table  of  this  kind  only,  without  comparing  the  other  cha- 
racters of  the  lungs  with  the  weight,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  organs 
would  weigh  less  in  a  child  which  had  survived  its  birth  twenty-four  hours 
than  in  another  which  had  been  bom  dead,  and  that  there  would  be  very  little 
difference  in  the  weight,  whether  the  child  lived  six  hoiu^  or  nine  days ;  but 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  Case  3  the  limgs  had  every  foetal  character  possessed 
by  those  in  Case  1,  and  that  in  Case  4  respiration  had  been  obviously  very  im- 
3)erfectly  performed,  the  difficulty  is  removed.  Such  cases  should  rather  be 
comjiared  with  the  lungs  in  the  fcetal  than  in  the  respired  state.  They  merely 
show  what  is  very  well  known  to,  and  admitted  by  all  medical  jurists,  that 
there  are  some  instances  in  which  the  fact  of  respiration  cannot  be  determined 
hj  the  application  of  the  static  or  any  other  test  to  the  lungs.  But  this  is 
<5ertainly  no  valid  reason  why  evidence  from  this  source  is  to  be  rejected  in  all 
other  cases.  It  may  be  &irly  granted  that  the  weight  of  the  lungs  of  some 
children  that  have  outlived  delivery  may  not  come  up  to  the  weight  assigned 
to  those  of  children  that  have  breathed ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  children 
may  survive  birth  many  hours  without  the  process  of  respiration  being  pro- 
perly established.  On  the  other  hand,  as  in  Chaussicr^s  observations,  the  lungs 
of  the  still -bom  may  be  sometimes  as  heavy  as  those  of  children  tliat  have 
breathed ;  but  since  the  lungs  of  the  still-born  would  contain  no  traces  of 
air,  the  weight  above  the  average  in  these  cases  could  not  be  assigned  to  re- 
spiration. Among  such  subjects,  whatever  might  be  the  weight  of  the  lungs, 
if'  the  facts  were  unknown,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  the  children 
were  bom  living  or  dead.  (See  *  Ed.  M.  and  S.  J.'  vol.  26,  p.  375.)  Increased 
weight,  therefore,  is  only  one  among  several  circumstances  to  which  a  medical 
jurist  should  attend. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  hmgs  increase  in 
weight  acording  to  the  length  of  time  which  a  child  survives  its  birth ;  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  days,  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  with 
which  a  child  breathes ;  hence  we  may  meet  with  cases  of  children  bom  alivOi 
surviviug  some  hours  or  days,  and  yet  after  death  the  lungs  will  retain  their 
f  aital  weight.  This  is  observed  in  immature  children,  in  most  twin  childroi, 
»nd  in  those  which  are  mature  but  weakly.    Among  many  instances  that  have 
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come  to  my  knowledge,  no  difficulty  has  occurred.  The  signs  of  respiration  have 
been  sufficiently  well  developed  to  justify  a  medical  opinion,  although  the  child 
had  probably  not  survived  its  birth  above  a  few  hoiu^,  or  even  minutes.  (*  G.  H. 
Kep.'  April  1842.)  The  cases  of  imperfect  respiration  above  alluded  to  rarely 
go  beyond  a  coroner's  inquest,  for  want  of  clear  evidence  of  life.  There  may  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  niunber  of  instances  of  perfect  and 
imperfect  respiration  in  new-bom  children ;  but  a  case  is  never  likely  to  pro- 
ceed to  trial  unless  signs  of  this  process  are  well  marked ;  and  thus  some  who 
are  charged  with  murder  on  strong  suspicion  escape  through  the  want  of 
sufficient  medical  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  of  respiration  and  life. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  air  which  the  limgs  receive  by 
respiration  cannot  add  to  their  absolute  weight.     This  is  because  they  are  in 
the  condition  of  a  bladder,  which  weighs  the  same  whether  it  be  filled  with  air 
or  empty.     The  increase  of  weight  is  solely  due  to  the  additional  quantity  of 
blood,  which,  owing  to  the  altered  course  of  the  circulation,  peimeates  their 
structure.  Hence  it  follows  that,  when  the  hmgs  are  distended  with  air,  either 
from  artificial  inflation  or  from  putrefaction,  the  foetal  weight  will  remain  un- 
altered ;  and  by  this  means,  it  is  contended,  we  may  distinguish  lungs  that 
have  breathed  from  those  which  have  been  artificially  inflated.     Orfila  states; 
that  the  foetal  lungs  removed  from  the  chest  weigh  more  before  they  are  arti- 
ficially inflated  than  afterwards — a  circumstance  which  may  depend  upon  the 
feet  that  the  impulse  employed  in  inflation  may  have  forced  out  a  portion  of 
blood  or  other  liquid.    In  carefully  performing  this  experiment,  I  have  found 
that  there  was  not  even  the  least  fractional  difference,  but  that  the  inflated 
lungs  weighed  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  iminflated  state.     From  what  has^ 
Already  been  said,  it  follows  that  great  weight  of  the  limgs  can  obviously  fur- 
nish no  proof  of  respiration,  unless  this  be  accompanied  by  the  other  physical 
changes  indicative  of  this  process ;  as,  for  example,  great  increase  in  volume^ 
from  the  presence  of  air  and  crepitation.     If  the  lungs  be  very  heavy,  and  at;: 
the  same  time  contain  little  or  no  air,  it  is  certain  that  the  increase  of  weight 
must  depend  upon  disease  or  other  causes — not  upon  respiration.    In  one  case 
which  I  had  to  examine,  the  lungs  were  large,  and  weighed  upwards  of  1 ,200 
grains.   They  contained  no  air ;  when  divided  into  thirty  pieces,  not  one  por- 
tion floated,  nor  could  any  air  be  seen  on  the  closest  examination.     It  was- 
therefore  clearly  impossible  to  ascribe  a  weight  so  much  above  the  average  to* 
the  effects  of  respiration.     On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Cann,  of  Dawlish,  the  hmgs  of  a  new-bom  child  apparently  full- 
grown,  although  fully  distended  with  air,  weighed  only  (y2G  grains.     In  this- 
case  the  body  of  the  child  weighed  only  six  pounds,  and  a  quantity  of  blood 
had  no  doubt  escaped  from  the  lungs,  owing  to  the  pulmonary  vessels  not 
having  been  tied  before  their  removal  from  the  chest.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  the  physical  characters  presented  by  lungs  that  have  respired  are 
liable  to  certain  fellacies  :  but,  as  in  the  evidence  derived  from  tests  used  in 
poisoning,  these  may  be  removed,  or  the  force  of  the  objection  diminished,  by 
not  basing  an  opinion  on  one  or  two  conditions  only.     We  sliould  take  the 
whole  combined ;  for  it  would  be  as  "wrong  to  regard  great  weight  in  the  lungs- 
taken  alone  as  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration  as  it  would  be  to  draw  the  same- 
inference  from  a  mere  change  in  the  colour,  volume,  or  consistency  of  the 
organs.     This  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  adopted  by  the  late  Professor- 
Orfila.  ('MM.  Leg.'  1848,  2,  229.) 

5.  Test  of  Floucquet, — This  so-called  test  for  determining  whether  or  not 
the  act  of  respiration  has  taken  place,  was  proposed  many  years  since  by  M.. 
Ploucquet.  It  is  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs- 
with  the  weight  of  the  body  of  a  child.     Admitting  that  the  lungs  increased 
in  weight  from  the  establishment  of  the  respiratory  process,  it  \?«a  ^^y^**^- 
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that  a  like  difference  would  take  place  in  the  relative  weight  of  these  orgtaaa 
to  the  body ;  and  that  the  ratios  thus  procured,  compared  with  certain  aver- 
ages, would  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  determine,  in  an  unknown  case,  whether 
or  not  a  child  had  breathed. 

Ploucquet  conceived  that  the  average  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  lungs  to 
the  body  in  children  which  had  not  breathed,  was  1 :  70 ;  and  in  those  which 
had  breathed,  2 :  70  or  1 :  35.  Subsequent  researches,  however,  made  by 
Ghaussier  and  others  have  shown  that  these  numbers  cannot  be  considered  to 
represent  the  true  average.  The  most  serious  objection  to  the  employment  of 
this  test  in  cases  of  in&inticide,  is,  that  the  limgs  and  the  body  are  liable  to 
vary  in  their  relative  weights  in  children  of  the  same  age ;  and,  a/ortioriy  this 
variation  must  exist  to  a  greater  extent  among  children  which  have  reached 
different  ages.  There  may  be  various  degrees  of  development  in  the  body  of 
a  child  without  any  necesmty  existing  for  a  corresponding  development  taking 
place  in  the  lungs.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  speculations  relative  to  the 
causes  :  experience  has  shown  that  such  variations  really  exist ;  and  all  that 
a  medical  jurist  has  to  consider  is,  whether  the  differences  can  be  reduced  within 
limits  which  may  make  the  test  available  in  practice.  M.  Devergie  states  from 
his  experiments  that  Ploucquet's  test  affords  no  satisfactory  results  when 
applied  to  the  bodies  of  children  that  have  not  reached  the  eighth  month  of 
gestation.  According  to  him,  the  ratio  is,  for  the  Eighth  month — Before  re- 
spiration, 1 :  63  ;  after  respiration,  1 :  37  ;  Ninth  month — Before  respiration, 
1  :  60 ;  after  respiration,  1  :  45.  The  ratio,  he  observes,  becomes  higher  after 
respiration  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  with  which  the  process  has  been 
carried  on.  (*  M^ecine  Legale,'  vol.  I,  p.  556.  See  also  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1835, 
1,  485;  *Med.  Gaz.'  Nov.  1842,  p.  208.)  The  facts  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  different  observers  appear  to  me  to  show  that  Ploucquet*s  test  is  not 
fitted  to  determine,  in  an  unknown  case,  whether  a  child  has  breathed  or  not. 

6.  Blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels, — It  has  been  asserted  that  if  blood  is 
found  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  of  a  new-bom  child,  we  are  justified  in  assum- 

•  ing  that  respiration  has  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  blood 
from  these  vessels  has  been  considered  to  prove  that  a  child  has  not  breathed. 
This  assertion  must  have  originated  in  a  want  of  correct  observation.  The 
pulmonary  vessels  contain  blood,  both  in  the  child  that  has  and  in  that  which 
has  not  breathed.  It  is  possible  that  the  vessels  may  contain  more  after  reB[Mra- 
tion  than  before ;  but  in  most  cases  of  infanticide  it  would  be  difficult  to  found 
any  distinction  on  a  point  of  this  nature.  In  examining  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren that  have  died  without  breathing,  and  those  of  others  that  have  lived  and 
breajbhed  for  some  time  after  birth,  no  perceptible  difference  was  found  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  existing  in  the  vessels  in  the  two  cases.  The  fact  is,  the 
excess  of  blood  after  the  establishment  of  respiration  is  distributed  throughout 
the  minute  capillary  system  of  the  lungs :  it  does  not  remain  in  the  large 
trunks.  Tlie  state  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  therefore,  furnishes  no  evidence 
either  of  respiration  or  the  contrary.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the 
presence  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  It  is  said  that  on  cutdng 
through  limgs  that  have  breathed  the  incisions  are  followed  by  a  copious  flow 
of  blood ;  this,  it  is  alleged,  does  not  happen  with  lungs  that  have  not  breathed. 
In  performing  this  experiment  on  the  lungs  of  new-bom  children,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  perceive  any  well-marked  difference  in  quantity,  but  the  blood 
which  escapes  on  pressure  from  lungs  that  have  breathed  is  frothy.  The  blood 
may  be  found  coagulated  or  not,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  this  condition, 
whether  the  child  is  bom  living  or  dead. 

7.  Relative  proportion  of  fat  in  the  lungs. — In  July  1847,  a  memoir  was 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Guillot,  in  which  the  author  pro- 
posed to  determine  the  question  of  respiration  by  the  relative  proportion  of 
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-!Eat  contained  in  the  lungs  before  and  after  birth.  According  to  M.  Guillot,  the 
quantity  of  fat  contained  in  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  always  greater  before  than 
after  respiration,  and  it  begins  to  diminish  from  the  moment  that  the  act  of 
breathing  commences.  Before  respiration,  the  dried  lungs  yield  from  10  to 
18  per  cent,  of  fat ;  after  respiration,  not  more  than  6  per  cent.  The  process 
followed  by  M.  Guillot  is  to  dry  the  organs  at  a  high  temperature,  so  as  to 
expel  all  the  water,  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  digest  this  powder  in  ether. 
(*  Comptes  Rendus,'  Juillet  12,  1847,  p.  777.)  It  need  hardly  be  observed 
that  this  process  could  not  be  made  available  in  practice.  Admitting  the  iacta 
as  stated,  the  assigned  difference  between  6  and  10  per  cent,  may  disappear  by 
further  observations.  A  want  of  chemical  accuracy  might  lead  to  serious  mis- 
takes. The  process,  however,  is  open  to  this  objection  : — If  respiration  has 
been  fully _performed,  this  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the  state  of  the 
lungs;  ana  if  imperfectly  performed,  as  the  change  is  alleged  to  depend  on 
the  respiratory  act,  the  result  of  an  analysis  would  not  remove  the  difficulty. 

8.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  limgs  is 
greater  before  than  after  respiration ;  for  although  the  organs  become  absolutely 
heavier  by  the  establishment  of  the  process,  t£as  is  owing  not  to  the  air,  but 
to  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  received  into  them.  The  air  thus  received 
so  increases  the  volume  of  the  lungs  as  to  more  than  coimteract  the  additional 
weight  derived  from  the  blood,  and  thus  apparently  to  diminish  their  specific 
gravity.  Under  these  circmnstances  they  readily  float  on  water.  From  several 
experiments,  I  have  found  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  limgs  before  respi- 
ration, i,e,  in  the  foetal  condition,  varies  from  1*04  to  1'05.  They  are  about 
one-twentieth  part  heavier  than  their  bulk  of  water.  After  respiration,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  with  the  air  contained  in  them  I  found  in  one 
experiment  to  be  0*94,  i.«.  the  organs  were  about  one-seventeenth  part  lighter 
than  their  bulk  of  water.  The  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  will 
render  these  organs  buoyant  in  water,  and  an  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the 
lungs  sufficient  for  this  purpose  would  not  be  perceptible  to  the  eye.  It  will 
be  understood  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  un- 
changed ;  the  organs  are  rendered  only  apparently  lighter  by  the  air  contained 
in  their  cells,  on  the  same  principle  as  a  distended  bladder.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  apparent  diminution  of  specific  gravity  will  take  place  whether  the 
air  be  derived  from  respiration,  artificial  inflation,  or  putrefaction.  It  is  on 
this  property  of  the  lungs  that  the  application  of  what  is  termed  the  hydro- 
static testy  or  the  docimasia  pulmonaris,  is  foimded — a  subject  which  may  be 
appropriately  considered  in  another  chapter. 

Conclusions, — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
tents of  this  chapter  are  : — 

1.  That  a  child  may  be  bom  alive  and  be  criminally  destroyed  before  it  has 
breathed. 

2.  That  the  presence  of  any  marks  of  putrefaction  in  the  uterus  proves  that 
the  child  must  have  come  into  the  world  dead. 

3.  That  the  characters  accompanying  certain  marks  of  violence  may  occa- 
sionally show  that  the  child  was  living  when  the  violence  was  applied  to  it. 

4.  That  there  are  no  certain  medical  signs  by  which  a  child  which  has  not 
breathed  can  be  proved  to  have  been  living  when  it  was  maltreated. 

5.  That  a  new-born  child  may  be  destroyed  by  the  prevention  of  respiration 
during  delivery. 

6.  That  the  proof  of  respiration  shows  that  the  child  has  breathed,  not  that 
it  has  been  bom  alive. 

7.  That  by  taking  together  the  colour,  volume,  consistency,  absolute  weight, 
and  buoyancy  of  the  lungs,  we  may  be  able  to  draw  an  inference  whether 
the  child  has  or  has  not  breathed. 
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8.  That  the  hings  increase  in  weight  according  to  the  degree  to  whidb 
respiration  is  established,  and  not  necessarily  according  to  the  period  wfaick 
the  child  has  survived  birth. 

9.  That  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  test  of  Pioucquet,  or  the  pro- 
portionate weight  of  the  lungs  to  the  body. 

10.  That  no  reliance  can  be  placed  either  upon  the  relative  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels,  or  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  fat  con- 
tained in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  as  evidence  of  respiration  having  been  per- 
formed. 


CHAPTER  75. 

MODE   OF   EMPLOYING   THE   HYDROSTATIC  TEST INCORRECT   INFERENCES— SINKING 

OF  THE  LrNOS  FROM  DISEASE  OR  ATELECTASIS — LIFE  WITH  PARTIAL  DISTENSION 
OF  THE  Ll'NGS — LIFE  WITH  PERFECT  ATELECTASIS  OR  ENTIRE  ABSENCE  OF  AIR 
FROM  THE  LUNGS — ERRONEOUS  MEDICAL  INFERENCE  FROM  SINKING  OF  THE  LUNO» 

FLOATING   OF  THE   LUNGS  FROM  E31PHYSEMA  AND  PUTREFACTION EFFECTS  OF 

PUTREFACTION   IN   AIR GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

Mode  of  employing  the  hydrostatic  test, — ^The  hydrostatic  test  has  been  long- 
known,  and  various  opinions  have  been  entertained  relative  to  its  efficiency 
and  value.     Many  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  to  its  use  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  a  mistaken  view  of  the  evidence  which  it  is  capable  of  fur> 
nishing.     The  term  '  test '  is  decidedly  improper,  since  there  are  numerous 
cases  in  which  it  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  a  new-bom  child  has 
come  into  the  world  living  or  dead.     It  is,  however,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, here  i*etained.     When  the  hydrostatic  test  is  properly  applied,  and  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  exceptions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  it  will  afford  in  many 
cases  good  evidence  •whether  a  child  has  or  has  not  respired.     The  mode  o£ 
performing  the  experiment  is  extremely  simple.    Having  removed  the  lunga 
from  the  chest,  they  should  be  placed,  still  connected  with  the  trachea  and 
bronchi,  upon  the  sur^ice  of  distilled  or  river  water.     If  they  sink  it  should 
be  noted  whether  the  sinking  takes  place  rapidly  or  slowly.  If  they  both  sink, 
the  two  lungs  sliould  be  tried  separately ;  for  it  is  sometimes  found  that  one, 
commonly  the  right,  will  float,  while  the  other  will  sink.  Supposing  that  botk 
lungs  sink,  it  will  then  be  proper  to  divide  each  into  twelve  or  fifteen  pieces, 
and  place  these  pieces  separately  on  water.     If,  after  this,  they  all  sink,  the 
inference  is,  that  althougli  the  child  may  have  lived  and  survived  its  birth, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  breathed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organs  when^ 
placed  on  water  may  float :  it  should  then  be  noticed  whether  they  float  high 
above  the  surface,  or  at  or  below  the  level  of  the  water ;  sometimes  they  in- 
diflerently  float  or  sink.  These  diflerences  will  lead  to  a  conclusion  respecting 
the  d^ree  to  which  respiration  has  taken  place.     It  will  now  be  proper  to 
separate  the  limgs,  and  determine  whether  the  buoyancy  is  due  to  one  or  both. 
Each  lung  should  be  divided,  as  before,  and  each  piece  separately  tried.     If 
all  the  pieces  float,  even  after  firm  compression,  we  have  good  evidence,  cceteris 
paribus^  that  respiration  has  been  very  perfectly  performed.     Should  any  of 
the  divided  portions  sink  in  water,  either  before  or  after  compression,  our 
opinion  should  be  modified  accordingly.     Some  have  recommended  that  the 
lungs  should  be  placed  on  water  with  the  heart  and  thymus  gland  attached ; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  this,  since  it  is  as  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  degree  of  buoyancy  possessed  by  the  lungs,  from  the  readuie8s> 
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with  which  they  float,  as  by  observing  whether  or  not  they  have  the  power  of 
supporting  these  two  organs. 

Such,  then,  is  the  method  of  employing  the  hydrostatic  test  in  cases  of  in- 
fanticide. With  regard  to  its  use  in  medical  jurisprudence,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  is  not,  as  it  is  often  incorrectly 
represented  to  be,  a  proof  that  a  child  has  been  born  alive :  nor  is  the  fact  of 
their  sinking  in  water  any  proof  that  a  child  was  bom  dead.  The  floating, 
imder  the  limitations  to  be  now  described,  proves  only  that  a  child  has  breathed; 
the  sinking,  either  that  it  has  not  breathed,  or  breathed  but  imperfectly.  The 
fact  of  a  child  having  been  horn  living  or  dead,  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  There  are,  indeed,  cases  of 
infanticide  which  may  be  readily  established  without  resorting  to  this  test :  all 
that  the  law  requires  is  proof  of  a  child  having  been  bom  living — whether  this 
proof  be  furnished  by  the  state  of  the  limgs  through  the  hydrostatic  test,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  is  of  no  moment.  The  signs  of  life  are  commonly  sought 
for  in  the  lungs,  because  it  is  in  these  organs  that  the  changes  produced  by  a 
new  state  of  existence  are  first  perceived  :  but  this  examination  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  when  the  woman  confesses  that  the  child  was  bom  alive ;  when 
others  have  seen  it  manifest  life  by  motion  or  otherwise  after  its  birth ;  or, 
lastly,  in  cases  where,  without  being  seen,  it  has  been  heard  to  cry.  The  crying 
of  a  child  has  been  admitted  as  evidence  of  live-birth  on  several  trials  for 
infanticide  ;  although,  as  it  is  elsewhere  stated,  a  child  may  utter  a  cry  and  die 
before  its  body  is  entirely  bom.  Among  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
to  the  emplojment  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  we  have  first  to  consider  those  which 
concern  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  in  water. 

SINKING   OF   THE   LUNGS   FROM   DISEASE   OR   ATELECTASIS. 

It  is  said  that  the  hydrostatic  test  cannot  show  whether  a  child  has  or  has 
not  survived  its  birth,  because  the  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  for  a  con- 
siderable period  have  been  observed  to  sink  entirely  in  water.  In  some  in- 
stances this  may  depend  on  disease,  tending  to  consolidate  the  air-cells,  as 
hepatization  or  sciiThus — in  others,  on  oedema  or  congestion ;  but  these  cases 
can  create  no  difficulty,  since  the  cause  of  the  lungs  sinking  in  water  would  be 
at  once  obvious  on  examination.  Thehepatized  portion  of  lung  may  be  known 
by  the  firmness  with  which  it  resists  cutting  with  the  knife,  as  also  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distend  it  artificially  with  air.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  lungs  appear  healthy  and  unaffected ;  all  that  we 
can  perceive  is,  that  they  retain  their  foetal  condition.  This  is  a  very  different 
state  from  that  of  hepatization,  because  the  lungs  may,  in  this  case,  be  madei 
to  receive  air  by  artificial  inflation.  It  is  remarkable  that  life  should  continue 
for  many  hours,  and  sometimes  even  for  days,  under  such  a  condition ;  but 
the  occasional  existence  of  this  state  of  the  organs  in  a  living  child  is  placed 
beyond  all  dispute ;  the  explanation  of  the  causes  upon  which  it  depends — how 
it  is  that  a  child  may  live  and  breathe  for  hours  or  days,  and  no  signs  of  respira- 
tion are  discovered  in  its  body  after  death,  is,  however,  involved  in  great  diffi- 
culty. The  researches  of  Dr.  E.  Jorg,  of  Leipzig,  have  thrown  some  light  upon 
the  subject :  and  these  may  probably  lead  the  way  to  other  discoveries  in  this 
obscure  department  of  physiology.  Some  of  Dr.  J  org's  views  are  peculiar.  He 
considers  that  the  act  of  parturition,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  the  process,  has 
a  material  influence  upon  the  system  of  a  child ;  and  that  these  conditions  serve 
to  prepare  it  for  the  efforts  which  it  has  to  make  in  performing  respiration. 
(*  Die  Fotuslunge,'  Grimma,  1835.)  Supposing  the  first  inspiration  made  by  a 
child  to  be,  from  any  cause,  feeble  or  imperfect,  then  the  organs  will  become 
only  partially  distended ;  the  remaining  portions  will  preserve  ^lcifc\t  1^\^  ^^-tvr, 
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dition.    Dr.  Jiii^  conwdera  this  as  a  positively  diseased  atate  of  the  lungs  in  the 
new-bom  cliild,  and  he  has  giveu  it  the  name  of  atelectasis  (irtX^c,  '  incom- 
p.    [J,  plete;'ti.Tnffic, 'expansion').   Itmay 

proceed  from  various  causes.  Heoon- 
Eiders  that  children  that  are  bora 
after  an  easy  and  rapid  delivery  are 
subject  to  it;  and  thus  it  may  be 
found  in  a  mature,  as  well  as  in  on 
immature  child.  Any  cause  ivbich 
much  weakens  the  vital  powers  of  a 
child  before  its  actual  birth  majr 
give  rise  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs. 
In  this  way  it  may  be  due  to  long- 
L'lintinued  pressure  on  the  head  dur- 
ing delivery,  or  to  bleeding  from  the 
cord.  All  tJie  cauHes  of  asphyxia  in 
lew-bom  child  will,  when  opeist* 
...(,'  only  in  a  slight  degree,  also  pro- 

"tiJh^  r"'°V V '"f  °%'?hi^n'' in"B'*tlw'(!f  °*  the  lung  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
BteiMtoeis  wi%'  small  pnuhH  of  k  luiitfr  shads  which  distended  with  air,  but  tlie  child  may 
!"m'SS^^'Th?pT,tmSSS^'art.^'!°  "'i'"""  «'"'"'■  not  have  sufficient  strength  to  fill  the 
remaining  portions ;  it  may  thus  live 
on  for  some  boiu^  or  days,  respiring  at  intervals,  atidbecomingoccaMonally.con- 
vulsed,  in  which  state  it  will  prolmbly  sink  exhausted  and  die.  Jiirg  has  re- 
marked, that  those  portions  of  the  lung  which  are  not  speedily  distended  with 
air  become  afterwards  consolidated  or  hepatized,  no  that  all  traces  of  their  cel- 
lular structure  are  lost.  The  length  of  time  which  a  child  survives  will  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  to  which  its  lungs  have  become  dilated.  This  condition 
of  the  limgs  is  sometimes  to  be  clearly  traced  to  the  diversion  of  the  blood  from 
these  organs,  by  reason  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  or  foramen  ovale  remuning 
open  after  birth. 

Life  with  partial  distemioii  of  the  lungs. — It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole 
of  the  lungs  should  have  received  air  in  order  that  a  child  should  continue 
to  live  even  for  several  months  after  its  birth.  Some  years  since,  I  met  with 
the  following  case,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  statement.  A  child  aged 
six  months  had  been,  it  was  supposed,  destroyed  by  suffocation.  Upon  open- 
ing the  chest,  the  viscera  were  found  healthy ;  but  the  whole  of  the  inferior 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  was,  so  far  as  regarded  colour,  density,  and  structure, 
precisely  like  the  lungs  of  a  fcctus,  no  air  liaving  ever  penetrated  into  it.  It 
had  become  developed  in  size,  but  its  cellular  structure  was  perfectly  de- 
stroyed. When  the  whole  of  the  lung  was  placed  in  water,  it  floated;  but 
when  the  inferior  lobe  was  separated,  it  immediately  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  case  of  partial  atelectasis,  such  as  it 
is  described  by  Jorg.  This  portion  of  the  lung  had  not  received  air  in  the 
first  inst4Mice ;  and  it  had  become  afterwards  consolidated  or  hepatized,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  inflated.  The  illustration  (fig,  154)  represents  the  condition  of 
the  lungs  described  by  Jiirg  under  the  name  of  atelectasis.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  in  January  1859,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Burke  Ryan,  a  child 
aged  five  weeks  died  suddenly,  and  its  death  was  attributed  to  an  opiate,  al- 
though the  circumstances  rendered  it  highly  improbable  that  the  child  had  died 
from  poison.  The  body  was  examined  for  a  coroner's  inquest :  it  was  in  good 
condition.  The  lungs  were  ibund  lying  at  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  ineludc, 
and  presenting  no  crepitation  in  any  part.  They  had  the  usual  appearance  of 
the  unexpanded  lungs  of  the  foetus.     They  weighed  1,080  gnuns.     Theyauik 
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in  water,  and  when  divided  into  many  pieces  no  portion  of  them  floated.  It 
was  difficult  to  inflate  them,  and  the  portions  inflated  readily  lost  the  air  by 
compression  and  sank.  The  microscope  showed  an  absence  of  cellular  structure. 
It  is  surprising  how  the  child  could  have  lived  so  many  weeks  with  this  state 
of  the  lungs;  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  circumstances  a  very  slight  obstruc- 
tion to  respiration  would  suffice  to  accoimt  for  its  sudden  death.  (*  Lancet,' 
18C8,  1,  p.  810.) 

Dr.  Albert  met  with  a  case,  in  which  a  child  died  thirty-six  hours  after  its 
birth,  having  been  attacked  by  convulsions  at  intervals  during  that  time.  On 
inspection  the  whole  of  the  right  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  lung  were 
found  to  be  in  their  foetal  condition,  and  they  immediately  sank  when  im- 
mersed in  water.  There  was  no  diseased  appearance  in  the  organs,  and  the 
undistended  portions  were  easily  filled  by  blowing  air  into  them.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  test  of  this  condition.  The  lungs  are  not  diseased,  but  simply  miex- 
panded.  (Heuke's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1837,  2,  422.)  M.  D^paul  found  that  in 
many  cases  in  which  children  had  died  suddenly  after  breathing  for  several 
hoiu-s  or  days,  there  was  no  other  morbid  appearance  to  be  perceived  than  an 
unexi>anded  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  limgs.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39, 
p.  283.) 

Life  with  perfect  atelectasis,  or  entire  absence  of  air  from  the  lungs, — ^It  is 
quite  necessary  for  a  medical  jurist  to  be  aware  that  this  state  of  the  lungs, 
which  is  here  called  atelectasis,  is  by  no  means  imfrequent  among  new-bom 
children,  although  attention  has  been  only  of  late  years  drawn  to  the  subject. 
When  no  portion  of  air  is  foimd  in  the  limgs  of  a  child,  there  is  no  test  by 
which  such  a  case  can  be  distinguished  from  one  in  which  the  child  has  come 
into  the  world  dead.  These  cases  of  atelectasis  are  ordinarily  set  down  as  ex- 
ceptions to  a  general  rule ;  but  the  numerous  cases  subjoined  will  show  that 
they  are  more  common  than  some  medical  jurists  are  inclined  to  admit.  In 
examining  the  body  of  a  child,  the  history  of  which  is  unknown,  it  is  proper 
that  the  possible  occurrence  of  these  cases  should  be  well  borne  in  mind.  It 
appears  to  me  not  improbable  that  many  such  come  yearly  before  coroners  in 
this  coimtry  ;  and  that  they  are  dismissed  as  cases  of  still-bom  children,  not- 
withstanding that  marks  of  miu^erous  violence  are  often  found  upon  the 
bodies.  If,  as  it  has  been  already  observed,  the  lungs  sink  in  water,  this  ^t 
alone  is  commonly  regarded  by  a  medical  man  as  sufficient  evidence  of  still- 
birth. This  is  assuredly  putting  an  incorrect  interpretation  on  the  facts,  and 
it  may  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  judicial  enquiry,  and  lead  to  the  con- 
cealment of  crime.  Professor  Bemt  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  seven- 
months  child  died  two  hours  after  birth ;  and  when  its  lungs  were  divided 
and  placed  in  water,  every  fragment  sank.  Remer  has  reported  a  case,  in 
which  the  limgs  sank  in  water,  both  entire  as  well  as  when  divided,  although 
the  child  had  survived  its  birth  at  least  four  days,  (Henke,  *  Lehrbuch  der 
G.  M.'  p.  374.)  In  this  case  the  navel-string  separated  naturally  before  death. 
Orfila  found,  in  a  child  which  had  lived  eleven  hours,  every  portion  of  the 
lungs  when  divided,  to  sink  on  immersion.  In  three  other  instances,  in  which 
the  children  survived  birth  four,  six,  and  ten  hours,  the  lungs  also  sank  when 
divided  ;  two  of  these  were  matiu-e.     (*  MM.  L%.'  vol.  1,  p.  375.) 

Dr.  Vernon  attended  a  healthy  woman,  who  was  delivered  of  a  child  at 
about  the  sixth  month  of  her  pregnancy.  The  child  was  bom  before  his  arri- 
val, and  he  heard  it  crying  strongly  from  imder  the  bed-clothes  as  he  entered 
the  room.  After  removal  from  the  mother,  the  child  cried  at  intervals,  and 
it  was  observed  that  its  chest  rose  and  fell  as  in  ordinary  breathing.  It  lived 
five  hours,  and  it  then  appeared  to  die  from  feebleness  and  exhaustion.  It 
was  a  female  child,  and  very  small ;  the  body  weighed  2  lbs.  13  oz.,  and  its 
length  was  12| inches;  the  eyelidis  were  adherent.     The  limgs  were  of  a 
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purplish-red  colour,  and  slightly  overlapped  the  bag  of  the  heart :  the}r  sank 
in  water  both  entire  and  when  divided  into  small  pieces ;  they  were  not  crepi- 
tant, and  broke  down  under  firm  compression ;  there  was  no  appearance  of 
air-cells  in  a  section  of  the  lungs  when  examined  by  the  microscope.  The 
ductus  arteriosus  and  foramen  ovale  were  in  their  foetal  state.  (*  Lancet,* 
Feb.  3,  1855,  p.  121.)  In  these  cases  the  respiration  is  what  is  called  bron- 
chia], or  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  air-passages.  The  following  is 
another  instance  of  atelectasis.  The  child  was  bom  prematurely  at  the  seventh 
month,  and  cried  strongly.  The  breathing  became  slower  and  slower,  until 
the  death  of  the  child,  four  hours  after  birth  ;  but  during  this  time  it  cried  at 
intervals.  The  head  and  face  were  livid,  and  remained  so  after  death.  The 
heart  continued  to  beat  after  respiration  had  ceased.  The  blood  on  inspection 
was  found  fluid  and  black  ;  the  lungs  were  of  a  dark  colour  like  the  liver,  and 
they  sank  in  water  even  after  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  inflate  them  with 
a  blowpipe.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  23,  1857,  p.  523.)  Metzger  sup- 
posed that  prematiure  children  alone  were  likely  to  present  this  anomaly — i.e. 
of  continuing  to  live  after  birth  without  leaving  any  clear  signs  of  respiration 
in  their  limgs,  but  in  children  born  at  the  full  time  the  lungs  may  present  the 
same  condition. 

Dr.  Strohl  remarks  that  it  is  not  disputed  that  a  child  which  has  breathed 
has  lived ;  but  he  asks  how  has  it  come  to  pass  that  when  there  is  no  air  in 
the  lungs  the  child  is  pronounced  not  to  have  lived.  This  doctrine  is  false  in 
principle  and  in  its  applications,  and  at  the  same  time  disastrous  in  its  con- 
sequences. Thus  the  l^al  authorities,  in  place  of  asking  whether  a  child  has 
lived  at  its  birth,  ask  whether  it  has  breathed.  If  a  n^ative  answer  is  re- 
turned, the  case  is  at  once  set  aside,  and  as  an  act  of  murder  cannot  be  perpe- 
trated on  a  dead  body,  anyone  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  child  must  be 
acquitted.     ('Ann.  d^Hyg.'  1867,  2,  220.) 

It  is  strange  that  some  medico- legal  writers,  in  dealing  with  this  subject, 
should  ignore  these  facts.  Thus  Dr.  Senator,  a  German  medical  jurist,  lays 
down  the  proposition  that,  in  a  question  of  infenticide,  respiration  and  life  are 
convertible  terms,  and  that  every  child  should  be  considered  as  having  lived 
aftei*  birth,  or  been  bom  alive,  when  it  is  proved  that  it  has  breathed.  (Horn's 
*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  1,  99.)  Even  in  assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  does 
not  follow  that  when  the  proof  of  breathing  fails,  the  child  has  been  bom  dead. 
The  following  cases  are  recorded  by  two  eminent  observers.  Dr.  Donders,  of 
Utrecht,  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  a  child  for  one  of 
his  lectures  on  Forensic  Medicine.  The  lungs  were  of  a  uniformly  brown 
coloiu:,  placed  rather  on  the  side  of  the  chest,  with  their  edges  superiorly. 
They  both  sank  in  water ;  the  right  was  readily  inflated  ;  the  left  was  cut  into 
pieces,  during  which  process  no  crepitation  was  heard  or  felt,  and  each  piece 
sank  in  water.  A  knife  passed  with  light  pressure  over  the  section  expressed 
only  a  little  reddish -coloured  fluid.  The  bladder  was  empty.  There  was  no 
meconium  in  the  large  intestines.  There  was  no  food  in  the  stomach.  The 
conclusion  was — immature  child  of  about  seven  months,  still-bom,  which  did 
not  remain  in  the  uterus,  or  only  for  a  short  time  after  death ;  only  a  short 
time  dead. 

The  error  of  this  conclusion  was  subsequently  demonstrated  by  the  ascer- 
tained facts  of  the  case.  The  child  at  its  birth  gave  but  slight  signs  of  life,  but 
on  the  employment  of  the  ordinary  means,  it  soon  began  to  cry  in  the  usual 
way.  For  some  hours  it  lay  quietly  moaning.  In  the  evening  it  had  a  i)luish 
colour,  but  became  more  lively  on  the  application  of  warmth.  It  soon  grew 
cold  and  rigid,  and  died  ticelve  hours  after  its  birth.  Prof.  Donders  refers 
to  another  case,  which  occurred  to  Prof.  Thomas,  of  Leyden,  shortly  before. 
The  child  was  immature,  cried  strongly  at  birth  and  later ;  subsequently  it 
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only  moaned,  had  a  warm  bath  which  roused  it,  but  it  ultimately  died  in  seven- 
teen  hours  after  birth.  After  death  the  lungs  were  found  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are  usually  met  with  in  children  that  have  not  breathed  perfectly. 
('  Report '  by  Dr.  Moore,  *  Medical  Press/  Nov.  22,  1865,  p.  457.) 

Dr.  Schwijrer,  of  Freiburg,  delivered  a  woman  in  the  hospital.  The  child 
did  not  breathe  when  born,  but  showed  some  signs  of  life.  Thus  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  heart  and  umbilical  cord  were  perceptible.  These  gradually  ceased, 
and  no  effort  could  restore  the  child.  On  inspection,  the  lungs  were  foimd  to 
contain  no  air ;  thei*e  was  no  crepitation  when  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was 
cut,  and  they  sank  in  water,  not  only  in  the  entire  state,  but  when  divided 
into  numerous  pieces.  M.  Poncet  produced  before  the  Lyons  Medical  Society 
(Oct.  1871)  the  limgs  of  a  foetus,  prematurely  bom  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  The 
child  had  cried,  breathed,  and  lived  an  extra-uterine  life  for  ten  hours,  but 
the  lungs  sank  completely  in  water  as  if  no  respiration  had  taken  place. 
(*  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  227.) 

These  cases  distinctly  show  the  erroneous  conclusions  to  which  medical 
jurists  may  be  led  in  relying  upon  the  absence  of  air  from  the  Itmgs,  and  their 
sinking  in  water,  as  positive  evidence  that  a  child  was  born  dead.  They  also 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  those  medical  opinions  which  have  been  given  by 
some  experts  in  civil  cases,  involving  questions  connected  with  live  birth,  in- 
heritance, and  tenancy  by  courtesy.  (See  pp.  208,  212,  215,  ante.)  Looking 
to  the  condition  of  the  limgs  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  many  children  would  be 
pronounced  dead,  who  were  not  only  living  when  born,  but  had  survived  their 
birth  many  hours.  .  Such  a  life,  although  not  indicated  by  those  changes  in 
the  lungs  which  are  brought  about  by  active  respiration,  must  still  be  called 
extra- uterine. 

In  July  1849,  Mr.  Hurd,  of  Frome,  attended  a  woman  who  gave  birth  to  a 
female  child,  as  she  believed,  in  the  eighteenth  week  of  her  pregnancy.  The 
child  was  supposed  to  be  dead  and  placed  aside.  Some  time  afterwards  Mr. 
Hiu-d's  attention  was  called  to  it  by  some  of  the  attendants,  who  had  observed 
convulsive  movements  of  the  body.  These  continued  for  half  an  hour,  and 
the  action  of  the  heart  was  evident  to  the  eye  from  the  pulsation  it  communi- 
cated to  the  chest  as  well  as  to  the  hand.  There  was  no  visible  respiration 
at  any  time,  but  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  child  was  bom 
alive.  In  October  1852,  in  attending  another  woman,  Mr.  Hurd  noticed  that 
the  navel-string  ceased  to  pulsate  eight  minutes  before  entire  delivery.  The 
child  was  bom  apparently  dead  :  it  was  corpse-like  in  appearance,  and  its  limbs 
were  flaccid.  By  the  aid  of  a  hot  bath,  and  inflation  of  the  lungs  continued 
for  twenty  minutes,  the  lips  acquired  a  slight  colour,  and  there  was  a  feeble 
sigh.  After  the  inflation  had  been  continued  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
lips  and  face  became  more  tinged,  and  respiration  was  established.  This  case 
clearly  shows  tliat  the  act  of  respiration  is  not  necessary  to  the  presence  of  life 
in  new-bom  children.  .  Any  physician  insisting  on  this  proof  would  have  pro- 
nounced this  child  to  have  been  still-bom  or  dead,  thirty  minutes  after  its 
birth,  and  have  given  a  certificate  accordingly ;  while  after  forty-five  minutes 
he  would  have  been  equally  prepared  to  give  a  certificate  that  the  same  child 
was  bom  alive  !  (See  Live  Bikth,  ante.  p.  209.)  The  child  was  alive  and 
well  at  the  time  the  case  was  published,  i.e,  nine  years  after  the  birtli.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  from  this  eiToneous  doctrine  respecting  the  necessity  of 
evidence  of  respiration  at  birth  as  a  proof  of  life,  some  children  are  consigned 
to  certain  death,  when  by  the  application  of  proper  means  the  latent  might 
have  been  converted  into  active  life.  On  the  other  hand,  living  children  whose 
lungs  may  have  been  found  to  sink  in  water  havej  no  doubt,  been  criminally 
destroyed.  Dr.  Hicks  has  shown  that  a  child  may  be  bom  living  withoxxt 
breathing,  simply  owing  to  spasm  of  the  laxynx  and  xeXx^iC^ao^  ^^  '^^  \firwg^^* 
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K  anyone  is  at  hand  to  adopt  proper  treatment,  the  child  may  be  able  to 
breathe  and  tlien  continue  to  live.  Where  a  woman  is  delivered  in  secrecy 
this  assistance  could  not  be  rendered,  and  .the  child  would  die.  Those  who 
rely  for  proofs  of  life  on  the  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs,  would  of  course  pro- 
nounce such  a  child  to  have  been  bom  dead.  The  cases  which  have  occurred 
to  Dr.  Hicks  show  that  this  would  be  a  false  conclusion.  He  has  on  seTeral 
occasions  seen  a  new-bom  infant  make  attempts  at  inspiration,  but  owing  to 
the  cause  above-mentioned  these  efforts  were  ineffectual.  In  one  case  to  which 
he  especially  refers,  he  lifted  up  the  epiglottis  by  pressing  upwards  and  for- 
wards the  root  of  the  tongue :  the  au*  then  entered  easily,  and  the  child  was 
saved.  ('Guy's  IIosp.  Reports,'  1866,  p.  476.)  Dr. Hicks  properly  remarks 
on  this  case,  tliat  *  those  who  consider  respiration  to  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  true  life  of  the  new- bom  infant,  must  admit  also  that  imder  these  con- 
ditions a  child  cannot  be  considered  as  a  living  one,  notvdthstanding  the  heart 
is  beating,  that  the  attempts  at  inspiration  are  indisputable,  and  that  the  child 
is  separate  from  the  mother.  On  the  other  hand,  under  these  circumstances, 
a  child  wholly  born  might  be  murdered,  and  yet  there  would  be  no  evidence 
of  inflation  of  the  lungs  to  prove  live  birth '  (loc.  cit.).  In  the  absence  of 
marks  of  violence  cases  of  this  kind  could  not  involve  a  woman  in  a  charge 
of  murder.  The  non-establishment  of  respiration,  and  death  subsequent  to 
birth,  would  be  the  result  of  an  unforeseen  accident. 

A  case  occuiTed  to  Dr.  Burke  Rvan  in  which  a  foetus,  born  at  the  fifth 
month  of  uterine  life,  performed  respiration  feebly  and  at  intervals  for  about 
twenty-eight  minutes.  The  child,  which  weighed  only  one  pound  and  three- 
quarters,  uttered  no  sound.  The  only  evidence  of  life  was  in  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  maintenance  of  the  placental  circulation.  The  latter  gradually 
got  weaker,  and  the  moment  it  ceased,  life  appeared  to  be  extinct.  The  entire 
lungs  sank  in  water.  When  cut  into  pieces,  only  two  small  jwrtions  from  the 
right  lung  floated. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  some  instjinces,  life  may  be  indicated  by  the  action 
of  the  heart,  when  owing  to  some  accident  the  lungs  cannot  act.  Efforts  at 
respiration  may  be  made,  but  the  limgs  will  be  foimd  to  contain  no  air.  Mr. 
Cann  of  Dawlish  (a  former  pupil)  met  with  the  following  case  of  breech- 
presentation,  in  which  the  child  appeared  to  breathe  before  its  head  was  bom. 
As  the  head  was  large,  considei-able  force  was  required  in  order  to  remove  it. 
Artificial  respiration  was  resorted  to  for  twenty  minutes  after  its  birth,  and, 
although  the  beating  of  the  heart  was  felt  during  sLxteen  minutes  of  that  time, 
no  breathing  occurred.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  vertebra;  of  the 
neck  were  dislocated,  and  there  was  gi-eat  eflfiision  of  blood  aroimd  the  spinal 
cord.  The  lungs  were  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  as  in  the  foetal  state.  They 
were  not  crepitating,  and  did  not  float  on  water. 

1  may  add  to  these  instances  two  which  have  occurred  under  my  own 
observation.  In  one,  the  case  of  a  mature  male  child,  the  limgs  sank  in  water, 
although  the  child  had  sm*vived  birth  for  a  period  of  six  hours.  In  the  other, 
a  female  child  survived  tW€ntf/-four  hours ;  and  after  death  the  hmgs  were 
divided  into  thirty  pieces ;  but  not  a  single  piece  floated ;  showing  therefore 
that,  although  life  had  been  thus  protracted,  not  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  struc  ; 
ture  of  the  lungs  had  received  from  respiration,  sufficient  air  to  render  it  buoy- 
ant. (*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  No.  V.  p.  355.)  In  the  latter  instance  no 
particular  remark  was  made  during  life  respecting  the  breathing  of  the  child. 
These  cases  show  most  clearly  that  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  a  child  having  lived  and  breathed  for  some  hours  after  birth. 
Probably,  had  this  been  a  case  calling  for  medico-legal  inquiry,  the  lungs  would 
have  been  cut  to  pieces ;  the  sinking  of  the  divided  pieces  in  water,  either 
be/ore  or  after  compression,  would  have  been  set  down  as  negativing  the  act 
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of  respiration,  and,  unless  other  strong  evidence  had  been  forthcoming — the 
fact  of  tlie  child  having  survived  its  birth.  Here,  again,  we  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  not  hastily  assimiing  that  a  child  had  been  hoi^  dead  because  its  lungs 
sink  in  water.  There  may  be  no  good  medical  evidence  of  such  a  child  having 
lived  after  birth,  but  assuredly,  with  these  facts  before  us,  the  mere  sinking 
does  not  warrant  the  common  and  positive  dictum,  that  the  child  was  neces- 
sarily dead  when  born ;  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  pronounce,  in  a  question 
of  poisoning,  that  the  fact  of  an  individual  having  died  from  poison  was  nega- 
tived by  the  non-discovery  of  a  poisonous  substance  in  the  stomach  of  the 
deceased. 

M.  Budin  has  added  to  the  nvunber  already  collected  two  well-marked  cases, 
showing  that  a  child  may  live  and  breathe,  and  yet  the  lungs  may  j^reserve  their 
foetal  characters.  In  August  1871,  a  woman  was  delivered  of  a  child  at  six 
months  and  a-half  of  utero-gestation.  The  child  was  weakly,  it  breathed  and 
cried  occasionally,  but  in  a  feeble  tone, and  survived  its  birth  thirty-eight  hours. 
The  lungs  had  all  the  usual  foetal  characters  in  situation  and  colour.  When 
placed  on  water  they  sank  entire,  and  when  divided  into  small  pieces.  On 
compressing  the  cut  portions  under  water,  there  was  no  crepitation,  and  a  few 
very  small  bubbles  of  air  escaped.  In  the  second  case  the  facts  were  pre- 
cisely similar,  but  the  child  lived  only  four  hours.  The  air  had  not  pene- 
trated beyond  the  bronchi  and  their  ramifications.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872, 2, 181.) 
Other  cases  are  referred  to  in  this  vohune,  all  tending  to  show  that  there  may 
be  a  certain  amoimt  of  respiration  which  the  hydrostatic  test  will  not  indicate, 
the  amount  of  air  taken  into  the  bronchial  tubes  not  being  sufficient  to  give 
buoyancy  to  any  portion  of  the  lungs.  In  all  these  cases,  the  children  were 
feeble  and  immature ;  they  had  not  the  power  to  distend  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs.  Still  they  were  living  children.  The  only  facts  which  indicated  that 
breathing  had  taken  place,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Budin,  were  the  escape  of  a 
sero-sanguinolent  liquid,  with  minute  bubbles  of  air,  when  a  section  of  the  hmg 
was  compressed  in  air,  and  the  escape  of  similar  bubbles  when  the  cut  portion 
of  lung  was  compressed  under  water.  As,  however,  there  was  no  crepitation 
on  pressure,  the  air  which  thus  escaped  could  hardly  have  been  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung,  but  was  most  probably  derived  from  the  surface.  Its 
presence,  therefore,  proved  nothing  on  which  reliance  could  be  placed. 

Hydrostatic  test  not  applicable  to  such  cases. — It  must  be  apparent,  on  re- 
flection, that  cases  of  this  description  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hydrostatic 
as  well  as  of  all  other  tests  applied  to  the  respiratory  organs,  because  the  lungs 
do  not  receive  and  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  give  buoyancy  after 
death,  although  the  children  may  have  lived  some  hours.  The  hydrostatic 
test  is  no  more  capable  of  showing  that  such  children  as  these  have  lived  than 
it  is  of  indicating  from  what  cause  they  have  died.  Facts  of  this  kind  de- 
monstrate that  a  passive  existence  may  be  for  some  time  maintained  under  a 
state  of  the  respiratory  process  not  to  be  discovered  after  death.  In  the  opinion 
of  some,  these  cases  form  a  serious  objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test ;  but  it  is 
difficidt  to  understand  how  they  can  afreet  its  general  application — or  why,  be- 
cause signs  of  respiration  do  not  always  exist  in  the  lungs  of  children  that  have 
lived,  we  are  not  to  rely  upon  them  when  they  are  actually  found.  Poison  is 
not  always  discoverable  after  death  in  the  stomach  of  a  person  who  has  taken 
it ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  a  medical  jurist  from  searching  for  it,  and,  imder 
proper  precautions,  relying  upon  its  discovery  as  evidence  of  poisoning  in  an- 
other case.  These  singular  instances  prove  that  we  are  greatly  in  want  of  some 
fact  to  indicate  life  after  birth,  when  the  signs  of  respiration  are  absent.  Until 
we  discover  this  we  must,  of  course,  make  the  best  use  of  that  knowledge  which 
lies  at  our  disposal ;  taking  care  to  apply  it  to  those  cases  alone  to  which  ex- 
perience shows  it  to  te  safely  adapted.     lu  the  meaxit\mfe^  XJcia  ^ift\x«aaTL  Yo&st- 
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ence,  that  a  child  has  been  bom  dead  because  its  lungs  sink  in  water,  is  nerer 
likely  to  implicate  an  innocent  person ;  it  can  only  operate  by  sometimes  leading 
to  the  liberation  of  the  guilty. 

Erroneous  medical  evidence  from  sinking  of  the  lungs, — ^From  the  numerous 
cases  reported,  it  is  a  fair  subject  of  consideration  whether  a  great  error  is  not 
committed  by  those  medical  practitioners  who  pronounce  children  to  have  been 
bom  dead,  merely  because  the  lungs  contain  no  air  and  readily  sink  when  placed 
on  water.     This,  it  is  true,  is  the  common  opinion,  but  it  is  not  warranted  by 
observation.     We  are  only  entitled  to  say,  in  all  such  cases,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  child  having  breathed  or  lived.    Many  might  be  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  an  unnecessary  degree  of  refinement  to  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion 
that  a  child  was  bom  dead  when  its  lungs  sank  entirely  in  water,  because  cer- 
tain cases  have  occurred  wherein  these  characters  have  been  possessed  by  lungs 
taken  from  the  bodies  of  children  that  have  survived  their  birth  many  hours. 
To  those  inclined  to  adopt  this  view  I  would  say,  the  answer  to  such  a  question 
is  of  &r  greater  importance  in  a  medico-legal  than  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 
In  the  latter  case,  no  responsibility  can  be  attached  to  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  commonly  adopted ;  in  the  former  case,  however,  when  the  question 
refers  to  child-murder,  a  serious  responsibility  is  incurred  by  a  medical  man, 
and  he  can  only  guard  himself  from  unpleasant  consequences  by  basing  his 
evidence  on  carefully  observed  facts.     If  a  child  can  live  for  six  or  twenty- 
four  hours  without  receiving  into  its  lungs  sufficient  air  to  allow  even  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  their  substance  to  float,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  child  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  murderous  assault ;  and  if  a  medical  practitioner,  losing  sight  of 
this  fact,  should  declare,  from  the  lungs  sinking  in  water,  that  the  child  must 
have  been  born  dead,  his  assertion  may  afterwards  be  contradicted,  either  by 
circumstances,  by  the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses,  or  by  the  confession  of  the 
woman  herself.     He  will  be  recjuired,  perhaps,  to  revise  his  opinion ;  and  he 
will  then  find  that  the  feet  of  the  lungs  sinking  in  water  is  rather  a  want  of 
evidence  of  life  after  birth,  than  a  positive  proof  of  a  child  having  been  born 
dead.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  is  a  strong  presumption 
in  favoiu-  of  still-birth,  but  it  is  nothing  more ; — it  is  not,  as  it  is  often  set 
down,  a  direct  or  positive  proof  of  the  child  having  been  bom  dead.     There 
are  many  cases,  reported  which  show  that  this  is  not  an  imnecessary  caution. 
Meckel  relates  two  instances  in  which  the  lungs  sank  in  water,  but  the  women 
respectively  confessed  that  they  had  destroyed  their  children :  according  to  the 
general  rule,  these  children  must  have  been  born  dead,  and  miutier  could  not- 
have  been  conmiitted  !     (*  Gerichtl.  Med.'  p.  365.)     For  other  examples  of  a 
similar  kind  I  must  refer  to  the  following  journals  :  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1837,  1, 
437;  also,  1841,  p.  429;  Henke\s  *  Zeitschrift,'  1840,  vol.  27;  *Erg.  H.' ; 
'  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Kev.'  Jan.  1842,  p.  250.    The  cases  there  reported  appear 
to  me  to  convey  a  warning  to  medical  witnesses  on  the  danger  of  expressing 
an  opinion  not  strictly  warranted  by  medical  facts,  and  which  must  be  in  such 
cases  merely  speculative. 

A  case  of  some  interest  in  this  point  of  view  was  communicated  to  the 
*  Medical  Gazette'  by  Dr.  Davies,  of  Hertford.  In  November  1847  he  was 
required  to  examine  the  body  of  a  child  foimd  under  suspicious  circumstances. 
Its  body  was  in  a  pasteboard-box  of  small  size,  with  the  lid  turned  inside  out, 
and  on  the  top  there  was  a  quantity  of  mould.  The  body  was  found  buried  in 
a  garden.  It  appeared  on  inquiry  that  there  had  not  been  exactly  a  conceal- 
ment of  birth  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  who  was  an  unmarried  woman.  The 
body  was  thirteen  inches  long  from  crown  to  sole ;  the  eyelids  were  adherent ; 
the  testicles  (it  was  a  male  child)  had  not  descended ;  its  body  weighed  one 
pound  and  three-quarters.  It  was  ascertained  that  it  had  been  buried  a  fort- 
night, which  accoimted  in  some  degree  for  the  lightness*of  its  weight  in  pro- 
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portion  to  its  length,  and  for  a  slight  separation  of  the  cuticle  from  some  parts 
of  the  arms  :  the  body  looked  otherwise  healthy.  The  uterine  age  was  probably 
about  seven  months.  On  examining  the  lungs,  they  were  found  to  be  quite  firm, 
like  the  liver  ;  they  sank  in  water,  both  wholly  and  in  parts.  The  right  lung 
was  of  a  dark  brown  mahogany  colour,  but  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  was  of 
rather  a  lighter  colour  than  any  other  part  of  the  lungs.  However,  this  lobe 
sank  immediately  upon  being  placed  in  water.  The  evidence  at  the  inquest 
proved  that  the  child  was  not  only  bom  alive,  but  that  it  had  lived  ten  minutes 
at  least,  and  perhaps  longer,  after  birth.  It  appears  that  an  elderly  woman, 
living  close  by,  was  sent  for,  and  when  she  arrived  she  foimd  the  child,  with 
the  placenta  attached  to  it,  in  the  close-stool.  She  noticed  that  the  child 
moved  its  arms ;  she  therefore  took  it  up  with  the  placenta,  and  wrapped  it 
in  flannel.  It  continued  to  move  its  lips  for  ten  minutes,  according  to  her  ac- 
count, but  it  uttered  no  cry.  When  the  child  ceased  to  move,  she  divided  the 
cord  seven  inches  from  the  body,  and  tied  it  into  a  knot.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40, 
p.  1022.) 

It  has  been  recommended  that  medical  jurists  should  consider  as  deadeYery 
child  that  has  not  breathed,  i,e,  whose  lungs  sink  in  water ;  but  they  who  give 
this  advice  at  the  same  time  admit  that  children  may  come  into  the  world 
living  without  breathing,  and  the  law  holds,  imder  tlie  decision  of  its  ex- 
pounders, that  respiration  is  only  one,  and  not  an  exclusive  proof,  of  life.  In 
order  to  establish  life,  or  even  live-birth,  respiration  need  not  always  be  proved, 
either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases  (p.  208  ante).  A  medical  jurist  would,  there- 
fore, be  no  more  justified  in  asserting  that  all  such  children  were  necessarily 
born  dead,  than  that  they  were  bom  living ;  and  in  stating  what  is  the  plain 
and  obvious  truth,  it  is  not  possible  that  his  statement  can  ever  be  the  means 
of  involving  an  innocent  person.  It  is  certain,  however,  in  departing  from 
the  truth,  and  stating  what  is  contrary  to  well-known  facts,  that  when  the 
lungs  of  a  child  sink  in  water,  it  is  ssdEe  and  just  to  consider  such  child  as 
having  been  born  dead,  he  is  incurring  the  risk  of  exculpating  a  really  guilty 
person ;  for  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind,  that  a  woman  is  not  now 
charged  with  murder,  merely  because  the  limgs  of  her  child  fioat  or  sink  in 
water,  but  because  there  are  upon  its  body  marks  of  violent  injuries  appa- 
rently sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of  a  new-bom  child,  or  there  are 
strong  moral  presumptions  of  her  guilt.  (See  *  Ann.  d*Hyg.*  1836,  2,  362.) 
But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  question  should  be  viewed.  There 
may  be  no  marks  of  murderous  violence  on  the  body  of  the  child,  nor  any 
proofs  of  ill-treatment,  yet  a  child  born  imder  these  circumstances  may  have 
died  through  the  culpable  neglect  or  reckless  indifference  of  the  woman.  Dr. 
Moore,  of  Dublin,  in  reporting  two  cases  of  atelectasis,  in  one  of  which  a  child 
had  survived  its  birth  twelve  hours,  remarks  that  when  such  a  child  is  de- 
serted or  exposed,  without  the  necessary  attention  req^uired  for  its  helpless 
condition,  the  conditions  are  precisely  fulfilled  to  cause  its  death  within  a  few 
hours  imder  a  diminution  of  temperature  and  a  total  expulsion  of  air  from 
the  lungs.  He  has  no  doubt  that  many  a  child  so  foimd,  which  had  met  with 
its  death  through  want  of  care,  is  looked  upon  as  not  having  lived.  (*  The 
Medical  Press,'  Nov.  22,  1865,  p.  458.)  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  some 
of  our  judges  have  recently  given  a  strong  exposition  of  the  law,  so  as  to  bring 
all  cases  of  this  description  within  the  crime  of  manslaughter. 

FLOATING   OF   THE   LUNGS   FROM   OTHER   CAUSES   THAN   RESPIRATION. 

Another  series  of  objections  has  been  urged  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  lungs  may  receive  air  and  acquire  buoyancy  from  other 
causes  than  respiration.     These  causes  are  two :   putrcfacUotv  aud  orl^jvcxaX 
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inflation.  It  was  supposed  that  the  lungs  of  a  still-bom  child  might  receive 
air  or  become  einphysematous  from  a  compression  of  the  sides  of  the  chest 
during  deliver}^ ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  in  this  way  air  should 
enter  these  organs  as  a  result  of  pressure.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  what 
has  been  described  as  emphysema  of  the  lungs  in  still-bom  children  was  no- 
thing more  than  partial  or  imperfect  respiration  performed  during  a  protracted 
delivery.  In  examining  the  bodies  of  many  still-bom  children,  I  have  never 
met  with  any  appearance  resembling  what  has  been  described  as  a  state  of 
emphysema  independently  of  respiration  and  putrefaction.  It  may  be  proper, 
howeyer,  to  state  that,  according  to  some  observers,  emphysema  of  the  lungs 
may  be  produced  under  the  following  circumstances :  — the  thorax  of  the  child 
is  compressed  in  passing  the  outlet ;  the  lungs  witliin  are  thereby  compressed, 
and  if  this  comj^ressing  force  be  suddenly  removed,  as  by  the  passage  of  the 
thorax,  the  elasticity  of  the  parietes  will  cause  the  chest  to  expand,  and  air, 
it  is  presumed,  will  then  enter  as  a  necessary  consequence  by  aspiration.  The 
simultaneous  compression  of  the  abdomen  might  aid  in  the  entrance  of  the 
air.  (*  Lancet,*  May  20,  1837  ;  also  June  17,  1837.)  It  is  contended  that  not 
only  may  respiration  take  place  during  birth,  but  that  even  tlie  lungs  of  a 
dead  foetus  may  become  thus  mechanically  inflated,  and  respiration  be  thereby 
simulated. 

This  opinion  appears  to  be  founded  on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  in  the  chest.  The  lungs,  before  air  has  entered  into 
them,  are  as  dense  as  the  liver.  If  they  are  compressed,  tliey  may  become 
elongated,  l>ut  Avhen  that  pressure  is  removed,  tliey  will,  if  the  child  be  dead, 
simply  return  to  their  original  foetal  condition.  To  supjwse  that  they  would 
expand  and  receive  air,  is  to  suppose  that  the  reaction  of  the  thoracic  parietes 
is  greater  than  the  force  with  which  they  have  been  compressed.  But  what 
is  to  carry  the  thomx  of  a  dead  child  beyond  the  point  at  which  equilibriiun 
is  restored  ?  Besides,  this  would  not  suffice  to  distend  the  air-cells,  wliich  are 
yet  coiled  up,  as  it  were,  and  condensed.  If  this  theory  were  correct,  scarcely 
a  child  would  be  bom  without  having  air  in  its  lungs.  In  experimenting  on 
this  subject,  I  have  never  observed  the  least  portion  of  air  to  enter :  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  do  not,  therefore,  appear  to  be  in  the  condition  of  compressed 
spiral  strings,  which  such  a  theory  would  represent. 

Floating  of  the  lungs  from  putrefaction. — The  lungs  of  a  8till-l)om  child, 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  the  thorax,  are  slow  in  undergoing  putrefection; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  sooner  or  later  acquire  sufficient  air  to  render  them 
buoyant  in  water.  This  form  of  gaseous  putrefaction  may  even  take  place  in 
the  lungs  of  a  child  which  has  died  in  utero.  One  instance  of  the  kind  is  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Albert  (Ilenke's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1837,  2,  179),  in  which  the 
child  was  cut  out  of  the  uterus  in  a  putrefied  state,  and  its  lungs  floated  when 
placed  on  water.  It  has  been  also  alleged,  that  the  formation  of  air  may  take 
place  in  the  lungs  from  putrefaction,  and  not  be  indicated  by  change  in  colour, 
smell,  or  other  properties  of  the  organs ;  but,  admitting  that  this  may  occur, 
it  can  create  no  difficulty  in  the  investigation. 

When  the  lungs  are  putrefied,  this  will  be  determined,  in  general,  by  putre- 
faction having  extended  throughout  to  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  body.  The 
organs,  according  to  the  degree  of  putrefaction,  will  be  found  soft,  of  a  dark 
green  or  brown  colour,  and  of  a  highly  offensive  odour ;  the  serous  membrane 
covering  the  siuface  will  be  raised  in  large  visible  bladders,  from  which  the  air 
may  be  forced  out  by  very  moderate  compression.  It  has  been  remarked  that, 
under  the  same  conditions,  gaseous  putrefaction  takes  place  as  rapidly  in  the 
liver,  heart,  and  thymus-gland  of  a  new-bom  child  as  in  the  lungs.  We  should, 
therefore,  examine  the  general  condition  of  these  organs  and  the  body.  The 
distension  of  the  lungs  with  gas  from  putrefaction  cannot  be  easily  overlooked 
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or  mistaken  for  the  air  of  respiration.  Tlie  answer  to  any  objection  founded 
on  the  putrefied  state  of  these  organs  must  at  once  suggest  itself.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  well-informed  medical  witness  can  expect  to  obtain  satis- 
factory evidence  from  experiments  on  lungs  in  such  a  condition.  He  should 
at  once  abandon  the  case,  and  declare  that  in  regard  to  the  question  of  respi- 
ration, medical  evidence  cannot  establish  either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative. 
The  fact  of  his  not  being  able  to  give  the  evidence  recpiired,  cannot  be  imputed 
as  a  matter  of  blame  to  him ;  because  this  is  due  to  circumstances  over  which 
he  has  no  control.  In  a  case  of  poisoning,  the  appearance-s  after  death  in  the 
viscera  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  putrefaction ;  but  no  practitioner  would 
think  of  looking  for  proofs  when  the  circumstances  rendered  it  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  obtain  them. 

The  danger  of  placing  any  reliance  upon  the  results  obtained  from  lungs 
which  ai*e  decomposed,  is  illustrated  by  a  case  reported  to  the  Medico-Legal 
Society  of  Paris,  by  M.  Douillard,  Nov.  1871.  Dr.  Fajole  examined  the 
body  of  a  new-born  child,  which  was  found  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  partly 
immersed  in  water.  The  child  was  mature.  The  body  was  much  decom- 
posed ;  there  were  many  wounds  and  fractures  alx)ut  it,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  these  injuries  had  been  produced  before  or  after  death.  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  the  body  of  the  child  had  been  exposed  six  weeks. 
The  hydrostatic  test  was  applied.  The  organs  of  the  chest,  including  the  lungs, 
floated  on  water,  and  each  hmg  floated  separately.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  air- vesicles,  as  in  putrefaction,  and  when  the  structure  of  the  lungs  was 
broken  up  by  compression,  there  was  no  crepitation,  and  the  organs  (entire) 
still  floated  on  water.  On  these  groimds.  Dr.  Fajole  concluded  that  the  air 
contained  in  the  lungs  was  not  owing  to  putrefaction,  and  that  the  child  had 
breathe<l.  On  the  next  day  the  lungs  were  re-examined  by  Dr.  Fajole  and 
another  physician.  To  the  surprise  of  both,  when  the  limgs  were  placed  on 
water  they  sank.     This  difFerence  in  the  results  required  explanation. 

From  some  experiments  on  the  lungs  of  rabbits.  Dr.  Fajole  still  concluded 
that  the  air  in  the  lungs  was  not  derived  from  putrefaction.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  Paris,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion, 
1st,  that  it  was  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  this  cliild  had  breathed ;  and,  2nd, 
that  the  conflicting  results  obtained  from  the  hydrostatic  test  were  owing  to 
the  structure  of  the  lungs  being  broken  up  and  the  escape  of  the  air,  as  the 
result  of  the  imbibition  of  water  between  the  two  trials  to  which  they  were 
submitted  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872, 1,  204  and  409).  In  a  case  like  this  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  have  placed  no  reliance  upon  experiments  with 
putrefied  lungs.  After  six  weeks'  exposure  in  water,  thejre  was  a  great  pro- 
baliility  of  error  accruing  from  putrefaction  of  the  organs.  The  floating  was 
probably  caused  by  some  small  bubbles  of  air  remaining  in  the  lungs,  c£S  they 
were  not  cut  into  small  pieces  before  compression.  After  all,  the  conclusion 
dr&wn  by  the  reporter  to  the  Society  was  too  vague  and  indefinite  for  an  Eng- 
lish court  of  law.  It  is  not  probability,  but  certaint}',  which  is  required  for 
medical  evidence  in  a  case  of  child-murder.  The  case  teaches  us  to  avoid 
drawing  any  inferences  from  experiments  on  putrefied  limgs.  They  are  as 
likely  to  be  wrong  as  right. 

A  case  may  possibly  occur  wherein  the  characters  presented  by  the  lungs  will 
be  such  as  to  create  some  doubt  whether  the  buoyancy  of  the  organs  is  due  to 
putrefaction  or  respiration,  or,  what  is  not  unusual,  whether  the  putrefied  lungs 
may  not  also  have  undergone  the  changes  produced  by  respiration.  The  facts 
may  be  apjmrently  explicable  on  either  assumption.  Other  facts,  under  a  proper 
investigation,  may  serve  to  remove  any  doubt.  ( See  case  by  Dr.  Francis,  *  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  4G0  ;  also  Casper's  '  Vierteljahtsscknit;  \%^V,  '^>^'^>i  ^^ 
one  or  two  instances  which  have  come  to  my  kno^v\edgjft,\)tLet^^Qa&^iftKCLO\^.^^ 
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part  of  medical  men  a  disposition  to  pass  beyond  the  line  of  safety,  and  to 
draw  the  same  inferences  of  respiration  from  putrefied  lungs,  as  would  be  cor- 
rectly drawn  from  those  which  are  recent.  The  gases  of  putrefaction  are  gene- 
rally distributed  in  large  and  superficial  bladders  beneath  the  pleural  membrane. 
The  gases  themselves  have  an  offensive  odour.  The  air  of  respiration  may  be 
seen  in  the  minute  cells  of  the  lungs,  either  by  the  eye  or  with  the  aid  of.  a 
lens ;  but  it  is  proper  when  the  lungs  are  clearly  putrefied  not  to  strain  medical 
evidence  too  far.  The  case  should  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  evidence  rather 
than  receive  a  factitious  support  from  medical  opinions  based  upon  an  examina- 
tion of  lungs  in  this  condition.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  lungs  on  which 
experiments  are  made  in  order  to  determine  the  feet  of  breathing.  The  body 
may  be  putrefied,  but  the  lungs  may  not  share  in  this  condition.  In  this  case 
the  results  of  experiments  might  be  admissible  as  evidence. 

It  has  been  recommended  on  these  occasions  that  the  witness  should  lean 
to  the  side  of  the  prisoner — in  other  words,  he  should  give  an  opinion,  that 
the  child  suspected  to  liave  been  murdered  had  not  breathed.  This  advice  is 
equal  to  recommending  a  witness  to  take  upon  himself  the  duty  of  a  jiuy,  and 
virtually  to  acquit  a  prisoner  upon  a  doubt  existing  in  his  own  mind,  in  respect 
to  only  one  portion  of  the  evidence  adduced  against  her.  The  evil  effects  of 
following  this  kind  of  advice  are  well  shown  by  a  case  reported  in  Henke's 
'  Zeitschrift'  (1843,  1,  p.  102,  Erg.  H.),  in  which  an  opinion  was  improperly 
given  by  a  medical  witness,  that  tlie  child,  the  whole  of  the  organs  in  whose 
body  were  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction,  was  bom  dead ;  and  the  pri- 
soner afterwards  confessed  that  it  had  been  bom  living  I  This  shows  that  it 
is  always  better  to  leave  a  doubtful  case  as  we  find  it,  than  to  express  a  positive 
opinion  on  one  side  or  the  other,  when  this  opinion  can  never  amount  to  more 
than  a  conjecture.  J£  a  witness  were  simply  to  assure  a  jury,  that  medical 
evidence  could  not  solve  the  question  whether  the  child  had  lived  or  not— if 
he  were  to  assert,  what  is  really  the  feet,  that  his  experiments  would  not  allow 
him  to  say  whether  the  child  had  or  had  not  breathed — it  is  certain  that  no 
innocent  person  would  ever  be  convicted  or  a  guilty  person  acquitted,  upon 
his  evidence.  It  is  for  a  jury  only  to  judge  of  guilt  from  all  the  circumstances 
laid  before  them ;  but  it  is  assuredly  not  for  a  medical  witness  to  prevent  fur- 
ther investigation,  and  put  an  end  to  the  case,  by  leaning  to  the  side  of  the 
accused  when  there  is  really  a  doubt  upon  his  mind.  It  is  his  duty  to  state  that 
doubt,  and  leave  the  decision  of  guilt  or  innocence  in  the  hands  of  the  Court. 

Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  con- 
tents of  this  chapter,  respecting  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test  in  cases 
of  infenticide,  are  the  following : — 

1.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  can  only  show  whether  a  child  has  or  has  not 
breathed — it  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  whether  a  child  has  been  born 
living  or  dead. 

2.  That  the  lungs  of  children  that  have  lived  after  birth  may  sink  in  water, 
owing  to  their  not  having  received  air,  or  to  their  being  in  a  diseased  condition. 

3.  That  a  child  may  live  for  a  considerable  period  when  only  a  portion  of 
the  lungs  has  been  penetrated  by  air. 

4.  That  a  child  may  siu*vive  birth,  even  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  no 
part  of  its  lungs  has  been  penetrated  by  air. 

5.  Hence  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  (whether  whole  or  divided)  in  water  is 
not  a  proof  that  a  child  has  been  born  dead, 

6.  That  the  lungs  of  diildren  which  have  not  breathed  and  have  been  born 
dead  may  float  in  water  from  putrefaction  or  artificial  inflation. 

7.  That  the  lungs  as  situated  in  the  chest  undergo  putre&ction  very  slowly 
-—that,  if  but  slightly  putrefied,  the  air  may  be  easily  forced  out  by  compres- 
mon,  and  if  much  putrefied,  either  the  case  must  be  abandoned,  or  other 

urces  of  evidence  sought  for. 
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CHAPTER  76. 

FLOATING  OF  THE  LUNGS  FROM  ARTIFICIAL  INFLATION — INFLATION  DISTINGUISHED 
FROM  PERFECT  RESPIRATION — NOT  DISTINGUISHABLE  FROM  IMPERFECT  RESPIRA- 
TION  DOUBTFUL   CASES RESULTS   OF   COMPRESSION — IMPROPER   OBJECTIONS  TO 

THE    HYDROSTATIC    TEST — SUMMARY RESPIRATION    BEFORE    BIRTH VAGITUS 

UTERINUS — RESPIRATION    A    SIGN    OF   LIFE    NOT    OF   LIVE-BIRTH THE     KILLING 

OF   CHILDREN   WHICH    BREATHE    DURING   BIRTH   NOT   CHILD-MURDER GENERAL 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Floating  of  tlie  lungs  from  artificial  inflation,^ — It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
lungs  of  a  still-bom  child  may  be  made  to  assume,  by  artificial  inflation,  all 
the  characters  assigned  to  those  which  have  undergone  respiration.  Thus,  it  is 
said,  a  child  may  not  have  breathed,  and  yet  the  application  of  the  hydrostatic 
test  would  in  such  a  case  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  had.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  force  of  this  objection  goes  to  attack  directly  the  inference  derivable 
from  the  presence  of  air  in  the  Ixmgs.  There  is  only  one  form  under  which 
it  can  be  admitted,  namely,  as  it  applies  to  lungs  which  have  been  inflated 
while  It/ing  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Any  experiments  performed  on  inflation 
after  their  removal  from  this  cavity,  can  have  no  practical  bearing ;  since  in  a 
case  of  infcmticide  we  have  to  consider  only  the  degree  to  which  the  limgs 
inay  be  inflated  by  a  person  who  is  feirly  endeavouring  to  resuscitate  a  still- 
bom  child.  The  diflficulty  of  inflating  the  lungs  of  a  new-bom  child  is  too 
well  known  to  require  to  be  here  adverted  to ;  the  greater  the  violence  used, 
the  less  likely  is  the  air  to  pass  into  these  organs,  but  it  rather  finds  its  way 
through  the  gullet  into  the  bowels.  Dr.  Albert,  a  writer  on  the  subject,  de- 
nies that  the  organs,  while  lying  in  the  chest,  can  be  so  filled  with  air,  either 
by  the  mouth,  or  by  means  of  a  tube,  as  to  be  rendered  buoyant  in  water. 
In  performing  this  experiment  several  times,  he  never  found  a  trace  of  air  in 
the  air-cells;  and  he  contends  that  medical  jurists  have  b^un  at  the  wrong 
end  (den  Gaul  von  hinten  aufgezamnt),  in  endeavouring  to  seek  for  answers 
to  an  objection  before  they  had  ascertained  that  such  an  objection  could  have, 
practically  speaking,  any  valid  existence.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1837,  2,  390.) 
M.  D^paul  has  still  more  recently  found  that  it  requires  great  force  to  inflate 
the  lungs,  and  that  their  resiliency  was  suflScient  to  expel  the  gi*eater  part  of 
the  air  thus  introduced.    (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  283.) 

Having  had  several  opportunities  of  examining  the  Ixmgs  of  children  in 
which  inflation  had  been  resorted  to,  not  for  the  express  purpose  of  creating  an 
objection  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  but  with  the  bond  fide  intention  of  resusci- 
ting  them,  I  may  here  state  the  results.  In  some  of  these  instances  a  tube 
had  been  used,  and  in  others  the  mouth.  In  the  first  case  it  was  found,  on 
inspection,  that  only  about  one-thirteenth  part  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs 
had  received  air.  In  the  second,  no  part  of  the  lungs  had  received  a  trace  of 
air,  although  inflation  had  been  repeatedly  resorted  to ;  the  air  had  passed 
entirely  into  the  abdomen.  In  a  third,  attempts  were  made  for  upwards  of  half- 
an-hour  to  inflate  the  organs,  but,  on  examination,  not  a  particle  of  air  was 
found  to  have  penetrated  into  them.  In  a  fourth,  no  air  had  entered  the  lungs, 
and  in  a  fifth,  although  a  smiall  portion  had  penetrated  into  the  organs,  it  was 
readily  forced  out  by  compression.  In  repeatedly  performing  experiments  on 
dead  children,  the  results  have  been  similar ;  the  lungs,  after  several  attempts, 
were  found  to  have  received  only  a  small  quantity  of  air.  Thus,  then,  it  would 
appear  that  the  lungs  of  a  new-bom  child  may  be  inflated  in  sittt,  although 
with  some  diflSculty,  and  that  the  quantity  of  air  which  they  receive  under 
these  circumstances  is  generally  snvdl.  If  the  efforts  at  inflation  are  continued 
for  some  time  in  the  dead  body,  and  the  tube  is  violently  introduced  in;tA  tk<^ 
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larynx  or  trachea,  or  if  the  organs  are  inflated  after  removal  from  the  cheat, 
with  the  express  intention  of  causing  them  to  resemble  respired  lungs,  the 
result  is  different;  but  this  is  not  the  mode  in  which  the  objection  can  poa- 
ahly  occur  in  a  case  of  infanticide-— a  circumstance  which  ajipears  to  hare 
been  strangely  overlooked  by  some  o£  those  who  have  examined  this  allied 
objection  to  tne  hydrostatic  test.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  woman,  if  able  to  per- 
form the  experiment  at  all,  would  be  capable  of  doing  more  than  a  practised 
accoucheur ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  she  would,  in  general,  altogether  fail 
in  the  attempt.  One  case  is  recorded,  io  which  a  woman,  recently  delivered, 
is  stated  to  have  aiieceeded  in  artificially  inflating  the  lungs  of  her  child 
('  Meckel,  Lehrb.  der.  G.  51.'  itG8  ;  see  also  '  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26, 
p.  374) ;  and  another,  in  which  this  defence  ivas  urged  on  the  part  of  a  wo- 
man, is  reported  by  Dr.  von  Siebold,  of  Gitttingen  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der 
S.  A.'  vol.  3,  1845).  The  child,  in  this  instance,  was  found  with  its  head  cut 
off,  and  the  lungs  contained  air.  The  inconsistency  of  the  woman's  statement 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  she  inflated  the  lungs  ivas  clearly  proved,  and  the 
examiners  did  not  hesitate  to  give  a  decided  opinion  that  the  air  found  in  the 
lungs  had  been  derived  from  the  act  of  respiration,  and  not  from  artificial  In- 
flation. This  case  shows  that,  when  a  theoretical  objection  of  this  kind  comes 
to  be  tested  practically,  it  ceases  to  present  any  difficulty.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  another  person  may  inflate  the  lungs,  and  if  the  mother  has  been 
secretly  delivered,  she  may  be  wrongly  chaiged  with  murder.  (See  case,  Cas- 
per's '  Vierteljahrssch.'  1859,  2,  38.)  A  midwife  here  attempted  to  revive  a 
child  by  breathing  into  its  lungs  after  removal  of  its  body  from  the  soil  of  a 
privy ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  well  known  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  midwife.  Other  instances  of  inflation  are  reported  by  Dr.  Dommes, 
in  the  same  joiunal,  18CI),  2,  131. 

But  let'it  be  admitted  that  the  lungs  Itave  been  artificially  inflated;  in  this 
case  they  would  resemble,  by  their  partial  distension  ivith  air,  and  other  phy- 
Pig_  ,(j^  aical  cliaracters,  those  of  children 

which  had  imperfectly  breathed. 
r'  Like   them,   they   may  float   on 

water ;  but  on  cutting  them  into 
pieces,  some  of  these  would  be 
found  to  sink.  If  the  pieces  be 
firmly  compressed, either  by  means 
of  a  folded  cloth  or  between  the 
fingers,  they  will  lose  their  air  and 
sink ;  BO  that  in  fact  there  are  no 
physical  means  of  distinguishing 
artificially  inflated  lungs  from  those 
that  have  imperfectly  breathed. 
Experiment  has  repeatedly  shown 
that  when  respiration  Ims  been 
feeble,  and  no  artificial  inflation  re- 
sorted to,  the  air  may  be  forced 
out  of  the  lungs  by  moderate  com- 
pression, and  the  portion  so  com- 
pressed will  sink  in  wat«r.  If  the 
compression  be  produced  under 
water,  bubbles  of  a' 
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to  rise  through  the  liquid.  The 
residta  have  been  esaetly  the  same 
when  the  lungs  were  inflated  ar- 
tificially as  they  were  lying  in  the 
chest.     (See  '  Gay'n  Hospital  He- 
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ports/  No.  V. ;  and  for  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Christison, 
see  *JEdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour/  voL  26,  p.  74.) 

Artificial  inflation  compared  with  perfect  respiration. — If  respiration  has 
been  perfectly  established,  and  the  limgs  are  well  filled  with  air,  it  is  impos- 
sible so  to  expel  this  air  by  compressing  the  divided  portions  of  the  organs  as 
to  cause  them  to  sink  in  water.  If  they  have  been  only  imperfectly  distended 
by  the  act  of  respiration,  they  retain  more  or  less  of  their  foetal  condition,  and 
the  air  may  be  forced  out  of  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  to  cause  them  to  sink 
in  water.  It  has  been  hitherto  considered  that  in  all  cases  of  artificial  inflation 
as  distinct  from  the  act  of  respiration,  the  air  introduced  could  be  expelled  by 
compression  of  the  lungs,  and  hence  that  a  difference  existed  between  lungs 
which  had  perfectly  breathed  and  those  which  had  been  simply  inflated.  My 
own  experience  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  In  many  experiments  performed 
on  the  lungs  of  still-born  children  which  had  been  artificially  inflated,  I  have 
found  that  firm  compression  of  them  in  a  folded  cloth  sufficed  to  expel  the 
air,  which  was  in  general  only  very  partially  distributed  in  isolated  patches 
through  the  substance  of  the  organs.  My  colleague.  Dr.  Hicks,  referred  to 
me  a  case  that  occurred  in  his  practice,  which  shows  that  this  distinction  is 
certainly  not  in  all  cases  available,  and  that  too  exclusive  a  reliance  upon  it, 
without  full  consideration  of  other  circumstances,  may  mislead  a  medical 
witness.  He  delivered  a  woman  of  a  full-grown  child ;  it  was  still-bom,  and 
there  was  no  effort  at  respiration.  An  attempt  was  made  to  resuscitate  the 
child,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  blowing  air  into  the  lungs  through  a  catheter. 
On  inspection,  the  lungs  were  observed  to  be  of  large  size,  but  they  did  not 
present  the  usual  appearance  of  lungs  which  had  breathed.  Although  about 
three-fourths  of  the  organs  had  received  air  by  inflation,  they  were  of  a  pale- 
fawn  colour,  like  the  thymus  gland.  The  air  was  contained  in  the  minute 
air-cells.  They  floated  on  water  as  well  as  all  the  pieces  (fifteen  or  sixteen) 
into  which  they  were  divided.  When  compressed  between  the  fingers  under 
water,  small  bubbles  of  air  escaped ;  but  no  amount  of  compression  short  of 
destroying  their  structure  caused  these  pieces  to  sink.  A  fact  of  this  kind, 
although  perhaps  exceptional,  shows  that  the  non-expulsion  of  air  from  lungs 
by  compression  must  not  be  r^jarded  as  an  absolute  proof  of  respiration.  It 
must  be  taken  with  other  circumstances,  e,g,  absolute  weight  and  colour,  as  a 
fact,  to  show  that  the  child  has  either  breathed,  or  has  had  its  lungs  perfectly 
inflated  in  a  hand  fide  attempt  to  restore  life  after  birth,  either  by  the  mother 
or  by  some  person  present  at  the  birth. 

In  respect  to  lungs  thus  submitted  to  compression,  the  results  are  the  same 
whether  the  child  has  breathed  for  a  short  or  a  long  time  after  its  birth,  pro- 
vided only  the  act  of  breathing  has  been  complete.  In  one  instance  I  found  it 
impossible  to  expel  the  air  when  the  child  had  lived  to  make  no  more  than  one 
or  two  respirations,  and  had  died  before  it  was  actually  bom.  On  this  occasion 
it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  delivery,  to  destroy  the  child  while  its 
head  was  presenting.  It  lived,  however,  a  sufficient  time  after  the  protrusion 
of  its  head,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  destroyed,  to  cry  loudly  for  an 
instant.  The  general  appearance  of  the  body  showed  that  it  had  attained  to 
the  full  period  of  gestation.  On  opening  the  chest,  the  lungs  were  seen  pro- 
jecting slightly  forwards  over  the  sides  of  the  pericardiimi.  They  were  of  a 
light-red  colour,  but  not  crepitant  under  the  finger.  They  had  the  external 
physical  characters  which  these  organs  are  known  to  acquire  on  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  respiration ;  but  the  absence  of  crepitation  proved  that  the  air-cells 
were  not  completely  filled.  The  colour  of  the  external  surface  was  throughout 
uniform,  a  circumstance  which  I  have  never  witnessed  in  lungs  that  had  been 
artificially  inflated,  except  when  the  inflation  had  been  carried  to  its  fullest 
extent  out  of  the  body.  Then,  however,  there  is  conunonly  distinct  crepi- 
tation.  When  removed  and  placed  on  water,  the  lun^  dodit^ix^^  \  ^sdi^^^scl 
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being  Bepamtad,  both  appeared  equally  baoyanL  Each  Iniig  was  next  divided 
into  sixteen  pieces,  and  every  piece  floated.  In  dividing  them,  it  waa  observed 
that  the  colour  waa  uniform  throughout  their  substance,  but  there  was  no  sense 
of  crepitation  or  crackling  under  the  knife  ;  and  the  cells  in  which  the  air  was 
diffused  could  not  be  seen.  The  pieces  were  then  subjected  to  forcible  com- 
pression for  some  time  in  a  folded  cloth.  The  cloth  was  ruptured  by  the  force 
employed;  yet,  on  removing  the  pieces,  and  placing  them  on  water,  they  all 
contuiued  to  float.  A  portion  of  air  had,  imdonbtedly,  been  forced  out,  but 
not  sufficient  to  deprive  any  of  them  entirely  of  their  buoyancy.  The  com- 
pression was  carried  to  the  farthest  possible  limit  consistently  with  the  preser- 
vation of  the  organic  structure  of  the  lungs.  From  this  we  learn  that  in  some 
instances  two  or  three  respirations  may  sufGce  to  give  great  buoyancy  to  the 
longs,  and  so  distribute  the  air  that  it  cannot  be  forced  out  of  the  small  cella 
by  compression. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that,  in  all  children  which  have  lived  but 
a  second  or  two  to  respre,  umilar  resulta  will  be  obtained.  The  respiratioit 
of  an  instant  may  distend  the  lungs  of  one  child,  as  much  as  respiration  con- 
tinued for  several  hours  would  those  of  another.  The  time  which  a  child  has 
survived  its  birth  does  not  allow  us  to  predict  to  what  degree  its  lungs  will  be 
found  distended  on  inspection,  or  what  the  results  of  experiments  on  these 
organs  will  be.  A  child  may  have  breathed  feebly,  and  have  died  either  in 
a  few  minutes  or  hours,  or  not  until  many  days  have  elapsed  after  its  birth. 
pjj,  ijj.  There  is,  of  course,  no  definite 

botmdary  between  the  perfect 
and  imperfect  distension  of  the 
lungs,  but  by  the  latter  condi- 
tion, we  may  understand  that 
state  of  the  healthy  organs  in 
which  they  contain  only  suflS- 
cient  air  to  render  them  buoy- 
ant in  water;  and  from  the 
slight  difference  i  n  their  specific 
gravity  and  that  ot  water,  a 
small  quantity  will  sulfice  for 
this.  In  these  cases,  the  colour, 
volume,  weight,  and  corsis- 
tency  of  the  lungs  are  scarcely 
changed  from  the  fojtal  con- 
dition. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  results  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting the  limgs  to  compres- 
sion in  cases  of  respiration  and 
artificial  inflation  have  been 
Ti™o(ii»Lnne,i»,»rfBtirdui.<.drfwith.!rbT~pl»tkH..  "^^f  difTerent  in  the  hands  of 
~'  ^hiid  died  aoan  ifter  It  wu  bom.  experimentalists  equally  com- 
^  perfcirdinm  pctent.  Somfi  State  that  they 
V.  .ur  iuuB~,  ui  which  the  ughiw  poHloni  of  the  tognTiog  have  been  able  to  force  out  the 
iBinwent  thdM  porta  which  contain  »ir.  i_    .v  -    _.  .1 ;^ 

air  in  both  instances,  others  m 
neither  case.  These  discrepancies  may  dependeither  upon  the  different  degrees 
of  pressure  employed,  or  upon  the  actual  degree  ordistension  of  the  lungs.  The 
&ct  of  their  existence  shows,  at  least,  that  the  lung-testa  cannot  be  safely 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  not  been  usedtosuch  investigations. 
It  appears  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misplaced  discus»on  on 
this  subject.  One  case  ^nld  at  least  be  adduced,  in  which  a  woman  charged 
with  ciild-murder  has  been  or  can  be  hypothetiwlly  exposed  to  any  risk  o( 
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conviction,  from  the  admission  that  air  cannot  by  compression  be  forced  out  of 
artificially  inflated,  or  that  it  can  be  expelled  from  respired,  lungs.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  a  single  instance  in  our  law-records  of  such  an  objection 
being  raised  upon  any  but  merely  hypothetical  grounds,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  might  be  imagined,  however,  from  the  discus- 
sions among  medical  writers  on  the  necessity  for  certain  and  infallible  means 
of  distinguishing  artificial  inflation  from  respiration,  that  every  woman  tried  for 
child-murder  had  made  the  praiseworthy  attempt  to  restore  a  still-bom  child, 
although  circumstances  may  show  that  she  had  cut  its  throat,  severed  its  head, 
or  strangled  it,  while  circulation  was  going  on  1  (See  case,  *  Prov.  Med.  Jour.' 
April  23,  1845.)  If  compression  be  trusted  to  as  a  criterion,  without  a  proper 
regard  to  other  facts,  a  practitioner  not  used  to  such  cases  may  undoubtedly 
be  easily  led  into  error ;  but  he  may  be  equally  deceived  if  he  trust  what  haa 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  compression — i.e.  a  mere  physical  inspection 
of  the  lungs. 

Artificial  inflation  not  distinguishable  from  imperfect  respiration, — It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,  that  there  ai-e  no  means  of  distinguishing  feeble  respi^ 
ration  from  artificial  inflation.  The  physical  characters  of  the  lungs  will  be 
unaltered ;  and  compression  may,  in  either  condition,  destroy  their  buoyancy. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  apprehend,  the  only  course  left  open  to  a  medical 
witness  is,  to  state  to  the  jury  that  the  evidence  derived  from  experiments  on 
the  lungs  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  child  in  question  had  breathed,  or  had 
had  its  lungs  artificially  inflated.  The  jury  will  then  know  how  to  return 
their  verdict ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  they  have  always  circumstances,  as 
well  as  medical  opinions,  to  guide  their  judgment ;  and  it  is  upon  the  wholes 
and  not  upon  a  part,  of  the  evidence  laid  before  them,  that  their  verdict  is 
founded. 

It  is  singular  that  the  occasional  difficulty  of  distinguishing  artificial  in^- 
tion  from  respiration,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect,  should  have  been  repre- 
sented as  a  serious  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  Even 
admitting,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  such  a  defence  on  the  part  of  a 
prisoner  is  possible,  that  a  practitioner  is  unable  to  distinguish  one  condition 
from  the  other,  this  becomes  purely  a  point  for  the  consideration  of  a  jury :  it 
cannot  affect  the  general  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test.  Examples  of  this 
sort  of  difficulty  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  practice  of  medical  juris- 
prudence. Many  instances  might  be  adduced  of  medical  evidence  being  ren- 
dered doubtful  by  circumstances  wholly  independent  of  the  skill  of  the  prac- 
titioner, and  over  which  he  has  had  no  possible  control.  In  the  determination 
of  any  single  point  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  whether  it  relates  to  live-birth 
or  the  actual  cause  of  death,  a  doubt  may  arise ;  the  question  relative  to  the 
respiration  of  a  new-born  child  is  not  exempted  from  this  rule ;  but  it  would 
be  the  height  of  inconsistency  to  contend  that,  because  certain  means  of  in- 
vestigation will  not  always  enable  us  to  express  a  positive  opinion,  we  should 
never  have  recoiurse  to  them.  I  presume  that,  in  the  present  day,  no  medical 
man  would  trust  to  the  floating  of  the  lungs  as  a  sign  of  breathing,  before  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  air  contained  in  them  could  not  be  expelled  by  com- 
pression. The  charge  against  an  accused  party  is  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be 
sustained  by  medical  evidence  of  the  respiration  of  the  child,  unless  the  child 
has  actually  breathed ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  ovring  to  a  want  of  evidence 
to  characterize  feeble  respiration,  a  really  guilty  person  may  escape  upon  the 
bare  assumption  that  the  lungs  might  have  beeui  artificially  inflated.  The 
mischief  to  be  apprehended  is  not,  iJien,  as  it  has  b^n  often  alleged,  that  the 
employment  of  this  pulmonary  test  may  lead  to  the  coodemnation  of  an  inno^ 
cent,  but  rather  to  the  acquittal  of  a  guilty,  person. 

In  reference  to  this  objectioQi  there  are,  it  appears  to  me^  only  t^Q  ^Mssy 

VOL.  II.       *        _  AX 
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which  may  give  ride  to  some  doubt  respecting  the  source  of  the  air  contained 
in  the  lungs  of  a  new-bom  child. 

Doubtful  cases. — 1.  In  the  case  of  a  child  that  has  not  breathed,  the  lungs 
piay  be  disproportionately  heavy,  weighing  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand 
grains,  and  they  may  have  been  artificijJly  inflated  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate 
it.  Unless,  in  this  cas?,  the  air  was  expelled  by  compression,  an  inference 
might  be  hastily  drawn,  that  the  child  had  probably  breathed.  The  error 
could  be  removed  only  by  circimastantial  evidence ;  which,  however,  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  remove  a  speculative  objection  of  this  kind.  But  imless  the 
foetal  lungs  were  highly  congested,  diseased,  or  of  extraordinary  size,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  weigh  so  much  as  is  here  supposed.  These  doubtful 
cases  may  always  be  suspected  to  exist  when,  with  considerable  absolute  tceight^ 
the  lungs  contain  very  little  air.  Let  us,  however,  consider  what  would  be 
its  practical  bearing  on  a  question  of  child-miurder,  supposing  the  case  not 
to  be  cleared  up  by  any  of  the  methods  above  suggested.  1st.  The  fact  of 
respiration  would  not  be  clearly  proved,  because  the  great  absolute  weight  of 
the  lungs,  without  their  structure  being  permeated  >vith  air,  amounts  to  no- 
thing. 2ndly.  Although  the  proof  of  respiration  might  not  be  made  out,  this 
would  not  show  that  the  child  was  bom  dead ;  for  we  know  that  a  child  may 
live  many  hours,  and  yet  no  evidence  of  life  may  be  derived  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  lungs  (p.  340,  ante).  3rdly.  Admitting  that  there  was  proof  of 
the  child  having  lived  after  its  birth,  whether  there  were  evidence  of  respi- 
ration or  not,  the  cause  of  death  would  have  still  to  be  made  out ;  and  unless 
this  be  clearly  traced  to  the  wilful  and  malicious  conduct  of  the  prisoner- 
proofs  of  which  are  not  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  body  of  a  child  whose 
lungs  she  has  innocently  inflated— she  must  be  acquitted.  Thus,  then,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how,  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  attended  to  the  sub- 
jeQj  of  infejiticide — and  no  others  ought  to  be  allowed  to  give  medical  evi- 
dence— this  objection,  on  the  ground  of  inflation,  can  lead  to  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  practice.  Such  a  case  as  that  which  I  have  here  supposed  actually 
occurred  to  me  in  June  1842.  A  male  child,  weighing  upwards  of  twelve 
pounds,  died  during  delivery  in  a  difficult  laboiur.  It  gave  no  signs  of  life 
when  bom,  and  there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  cord.  Its  lungs  were  artificially 
inflated  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  it.  The  organs  weighed  nine  hundred^ 
and  ninety-four  grains.  They  were  slightly  crepitant  and  floated  on  water, 
but  gentle  pressure  by  the  fingers  caused  them  to  sink.  It  was  clear  that  the 
increased  weight  depended  on  their  great  size,  and  not  on  any  change  pro- 
duced by  respiration.  They  contained  but  a  small  quantity  of  air,  which  waa 
easily  expelled  by  pressure.  In  another  case,  which  I  examined  in  June  1847, 
the  child  was  born  dead.  The  body  was  well  developed,  and  the  lungs 
weighed  748  grains.  These  organs  were  inflated  as  they  were  lying  in  the 
chest.  On  moderate  compression,  when  divided,  -they  immediately  sank  in 
^vater. 

2.  We  will  now  take  the  converse  objection,  A  child  may  live  and  breathe, 
and  its  lungs  weigh  much  under  the  average  of  respired  limgs,  i.e,  about 
seven  hundred  grains.  In  a  case  like  this,  unless  the  air  resist  expulsion  by 
compression,  a  converse  mistake  might  be  made,  and  we  should  pronounce  a 
child  that  had  really  breathed  and  survived  birth  to  have  been  still-bom  and 
to  have  had  its  lungs  artificially  inflated.  This  might  happen  in  numerous 
cases  of  imperfect  respiration  after  birth,  did  we  not  know  that  the  sinking  of 
the  lungs,  whether  containing  air  or  not,  and  whether  this  air  be  expelled  by 
compression  or  not,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  a  child  was  born  dead. 
It  can  only  show,  imder  the  most  favoumble  circumstances,  that  it  has  either 
not  breathed,  or  breathed  b.ut  imperfectly.  The  sinking  of  the  lungs  may  take  • 
jpthco^in  0  ahjid  that  has  survived  birth  and  has  really  been  murdered ;  but  iu 
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such  a  case  there  may  be  no  proofs  of  life;  and  therefore  a  person  actually 
guilty  of  a  crime  would  be  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  medical  evidence 
to  convict.  This,  however,  could  no  more  justify  the  entire  abandonment  of 
medical  evidence  in  such  cases,  than  it.  could  of  general  evidence,  because 
this,  like  evidence  which  is  purely  medical,  is  but  too  often  insufficient  to 
bring  home  guilt  to  the  really  guilty.  The  objection,  therefore,  on  the  ground 
of  artificial  inflation,  when  closely  examined,  is  more  speculative  than  real. 
Admitting,  as  some  contend,  tliat  there  is  no  positive  criterion  to  distinguish 
this  condition  from  respiration  in  any  d^ee,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  case  in 
which  the  objection  could  be  sustained ;  and,  if  sustained,  it  never  could  lead,  in 
the  hands  of  proper  witnesses,  to  the  inculpation  of  the  innocent :  imfortunately 
for  society,  it  would  only  add  another  loophole  to  the  many  which,  through 
the  necessary  forms  of  law,  now  exist  for  the  escape  of  the  guilty. 

Improper  objections  to  the  hydrosiatic  test.  Summary. — In  concluding  these 
remarks  upon  the  objections  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  it  may  be  observed  that 
medical  practitioners  have  differed  much  at  different  times  in  their  ideas  of 
what  it  was  fitted  to  prove.  About  fifty  years  ago,  it  would  seem  that  this 
test  was  regarded  by  some  as  capable  of.  furnishing  evidence  of  murder! 
Thus  we  find  Dr.  Hunter  asking  the  question,  *How  far  may  we  conclude  that 
the  child  was  bom  alive,  and  probably  mwdered  by  its  mother,  if  the  lungs 
swim  in  water  ? '  Later  authorities,  and,  indeed,  many  in  the  present  day, 
assert  that  the  test  ift  capable  of  proving  whether  a  child  has  been  borrk  alive 
or  not !  From  what  has  already  been  stated,  as  well  as  &om  the  most  simple 
reflection  on  the  circumstances  accompanying  the  birth  of  children,  I  think 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  hydrostatic  test  is  no  more  capable  of  showing 
whether  a  child  lias  been  born  alive  or  dead  than  it.  is  of  proving  whether  it 
has  been  murdered  or  has  died  from  natural  causes.  The  majority  of  those 
who  have  made  experiments  on  this  subject  have  only  pretended  to  show,  by 
the  use  of  this  and  other  tests,  whether  or  not  a  child  has  breathed;  they 
merely  serve  to  furnish  in  many  cases  good  proof  of  life  from  the  state  of  the 
lungs ;  and  slight  reflection  wUl  render  it  apparent  that  in  no  case  are  they 
susceptible  of  doing  more.  Even  here  their  utility  is  much  restricted  by  nu- 
merous counteracting  circumstances,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  him 
who  wishes  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  facts  connected  with  them. 
(See  *  Edin.  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  305.) 

If  asked  to  state  in  what  cases  the  pulmonary  tests  are  capable  of  assisting  a 
medical  jurist,  the  answer,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be : — 1st.  They  will  clearly 
show  that  a  new-bom  child  has  lived,  when,  during  its  life,  it  has  fully  and 
perfectly  breathed.  Cases  of  this  description  form  a  certain  number  of  those 
which  come  before  our  Courts  of  Assize.  To  thraa  the  most  serious  objectiona 
are  not  applicable ;  and  the  few  which  might  be  made  to  the  medical  infer- 
ences are  not  difficult  to  answer.  2ndly.  They  will  allow  a  witness  to  say^ 
that  the  lungs  must  have  received  air  either  by  breathing,  or,  in  some  rare 
cases,  by  artificial  inflation.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  a  child  has  died 
soon  after  birth,  and  where  the  respiratory  changes  are  but  imperfectly  mani- 
fested in  the  hmgs.  They  probably  form  a  large  proportion  of  those  which 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  aS.  the  criminal  law.  It  might  be  considered,  that 
the  qualifications  in  the  inference  here  drawn  would  neutralize  its  force ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  few  instances  of  actual  and  deliberate 
child-murder  wherein  artificial  inflation  could  become  even  a  possible  defence 
for  an  accused  person.  So  xmtisual  is  this  kind  of  defence,  that  among  the 
nmnerous  trials  for  infimticide  which,  have  taken  place  in  this  country  for 
many  years  past,  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  a  single  instance  in  which 
it  was  alleged  as  an  objection. to  the  medical  evidence  derived  &om  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  lungS|  th^t  t^  p^iaoner  had  inflated  them  in  order  to  resu»iU4^\Rk 
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her  child.  The  reason  is  obvious :  had  such  a  defence  been  attempted,  the 
whole  of  the  circtunstantial  evidence  would  at  once  have  set  it  aside.  ^Vllen, 
in  the  suspected  murder  of  an  adult,  a  medical  man  swears  that  a  fatal  wound 
was  such  that  the  deceased  might  have  inflicted  it  on  himself,  or  that  the  pri- 
soner might  have  produced  it,  he  is  placing  the  jury  in  a  position  very  similar 
to  that  in  which  he  places  them  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  when  he  says  that 
the  child  might  have  breathed,  or  its  lungs  might  have  lieen  artificially  in- 
flated. How  would  a  jury  decide  in  the  two  cases  ?  Assuredly,  by  connect- 
ing certain  facts  with  which  a  medical  witness  is  not  concerned,  but  which 
may,  in  their  opinion,  satisfactorily  supply  the  place  of  what  is  deficient  in 
his  evidence.  It  is  not  for  him  to  speculate  on  the  probabilities  of  respiration, 
or  of  artificial  inflation ;  but  it  is  for  them  to  consider  whether  an  accused 
party  was  or  was  not  likely,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  have  resorted  to  an  experiment  of  this  nature.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
some  person  might  inflate  the  lungs  of  a  dead  child,  in  order  to  raise  a  charge 
of  murder  against  its  mother ;  but  this  suggestion  presupposes,  on  the  part  of 
a  criminal,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  medical  jurisprudence ; 
and  even  then  the  question  of  murder  does  not  happen  to  depend  merely  on 
the  presence  of  air  in  the  lungs.  Such  a  case  is  very  unlikely  to  present  it- 
self ;  indeed,  its  occurrence  is  no  more  probable  than  that  in  poisoning  it 
should  be  considered  a  good  defence  that  some  person  might  have  introduced 
poison  into  the  body  by  injections  after  death.  The  circumstances  of  the  case 
will  commonly  furnish  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  hypothetical  views. 

The  hydrostatic  test  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  lightly  condemned,  or  re- 
jected upon  a  speculative  objection,  which,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  child- 
murder,  could  not  possibly  exist.  Let  it  be  granted  to  the  fullest  extent,  that 
a  conscientious  medical  jurist  cannot  always  draw  a  positive  distinction  be- 
tween the  effects  of  respiration  and  artificial  inflation  on  the  hmgs ;  still  a 
jury  may  be  in  a  situation  to  relieve  him  from  this  difficulty.  In  short,  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  contend  that  all  murderers  should  be  acquitted  be- 
cause homicidal  are  not  always  to  be  distinguished  from  suicidal  wounds,  as  to 
argue  that  all  cases  of  infanticide  should  be.  abandoned  because  these  two  con- 
ditions are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  any  certain  medical  signs. 
If  juries  do  fre(iuently  dismiss  such  cases,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  to  be  ascribed  rather 
to  their  great  unwillingness  to  become  the  means  of  administering  what  they 
consider  to  be  severe  laws,  than  to  their  want  of  power  to  balance  and  decide 
on  the  probabilities  laid  before  them.  If  the  pulmonary  tests  were  wholly 
set  aside,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  would  be  the  consecpiences.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  new-bom  child  is  found,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  with  its 
throat  cut :  we  are  called  upon  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  medical  evidence 
to  establish  whether  the  child  has  lived  or  not,  and  therefore  we  are  to  decline 
making  an  inspection  of  its  body.  But  this  would  be  equivalent  to  declaring 
that  child-murder  could  never  be  proved  against  an  accused  person,  and  that 
new-bom  children  might  henceforth  be  destroyed  with  impunity  !  It  appears 
to  me  that  conduct  of  this  kind,  on  the  part  of  a  medical  witness,  would  be 
wholly  unwarrantable ;  for  we  may  sometimes  acquire,  by  an  inspection,  as 
great  a  certainty  of  respiration  having  been  i)erformed,  and  therefore  of  a 
child  having  lived,  as  of  any  other  fact  of  a  medico-legal  nature.  Cases  of 
poisoning  often  give  rise  to  greater  difficulties  to  a  medical  jurist ;  as  where, 
for  example,  he  attempts  to  found  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  on  symp- 
toms alone  or  on  appearances  in  the  dead  body.  But  we  may  put  the  questibn 
in  a  practical  light.  In  the  body  of  a  healthy  full-grown  child,  which  has 
but  recently  died,  we  find  the  lungs  filling  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  of  a  light 
red  colour,  spongy,  crepitant  beneath  the  finger,  weighing  at  least  two  ounces, 
-aiu^.iri&eQ  divided  into  numerous  pieces,  each  piece  floating  on  water,  even 
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• 
after  firm  compression.  Is  it  possible  in  such  a  case  to  doubt  that  respiration 
has  been  performed  ?  If  there  is  no  certainty  here,  it  appears  to  me  that  medi- 
cal experience  is  but  little  fitted  in  any  case  to  guide  us  in  our  inquiries. 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  point  out  an  instance  in  which  an  affirmative  medical 
opinion  would  be  more  surely  warranted  by  the  data  upon  which  it  was 
founded. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  is  only  one  recent  instance  in  which  a  medical  man 
declined  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  body  of  a  new-born  child  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  state  of  the  lungs.  {Reg.  v.  FitL  Dorset  Summer  Ass. 
1859.)  The  body  was  found  much  mutilated  and  with  such  injuries  as  would 
have  fully  accoimted  for  its  death,  assuming  it  to  have  been  born  alive.  At  the 
inquest  the  coroner  suggested  that  a  post-mortem  examination  should  be  made. 
The  chief  medical  witness  declined,  not  considering  it  to  be  necessary.  He  was 
then  asked  by  the  coroner  whether  the  floating  of  the  lungs  would  indicate 
that  the  child  had  breathed,  to  which  he  replied  that  that  theory  was  now 
exploded  !  It  seems  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  so  recent  that  when  the 
body  was  found,  it  was  quite  warm.     It  also  became  rigid  in  the  usual  time. 

The  medical  witness  relied  upon  warmth  and  rigidity  in  the  body  as  proofs 
of  the  child's  having  been  born  alive,  when  it  is  obvious  that  those  states  could 
only  prove  that  the  child  had  been  recently  living.  The  neglect  to  examine 
the  body  led  to  an  acquittal.  There  was  no  proof  of  life  as  the  result  of  breath- 
ing and  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the  injuries  were  inflicted  before  or  after 
death. 

Respiration  before  or  during  birth, — It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  pul- 
monary tests  are  fitted  to  prove  only  whether  a  child  has  or  has  not  lived  to 
breathe.  Neither  the  hydrostatic  nor  any  other  test  can  positively  show  that 
the  body  of  a  child  was  entirely  born  alive  when  the  act  of  breathing  was  per- 
formed. As  this  is  a  subject  which  generally  gives  rise  to  some  discussion 
in  cases  of  child-murder,  I  shall  here  make  a  few  remarks  on  it.  1st.  Respi- 
ration may  be  per^rmed  while  the  child  is  in  the  uterus,  after  the  rupture  of 
the  membranes — the  mouth  of  the  child  being  at  the  os  uteri.  This  is  what 
is  termed  vagitvs  utennus ;  its  occurrence,  although  extremely  rare,  seems  to 
me  to  rest  upon  undisputed  authority.  2ndly.  A  child  may  breathe  while  its 
head  is  in  the  vagina,  either  during  a  presentation  of  the  head  or  of  the  breech. 
This  has  been  termed  vagitus  vaginalis.  It  is  not  very  common,  but  it  must 
be  set  down  as  a  possible  occurrence.  3rdly.  A  child  may  breathe  while  iis 
head  is  protruding  from  the  outlet :  in  this  position  respiration  may  be  as  com- 
pletely set  up  in  a  few  moments  by  its  crying,  as  we  find  it  in  some  children 
that  have  actually  been  bom,  and  have  survived  their  birth  for  several  hours. 
This  is  the  most  usual  fonn  of  respiration  before  birth.  In  the  vagitus  ute- 
rinvs  or  vaginalis  the  lungs  receive  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  air ;  in  respi- 
ration after  protrusion  of  the  head  the  lungs  may  be  sometimes  found  mode- 
rately well  filled,  although  nevei',  perhaps,  possessing  all  the  characteristic 
properties  of  those  which  have  fully  breathed.  The  well-known  occurrence 
of  respiration  under  either  of  these  three  conditions  strikingly  displays  the 
fallacy  of  making  this  process,  as  some  have  done,  the  certain  boundary  of 
extra-uterine  life  {ante,  p.  208).  A  child  may  breathe  in  the  uterus  or  vagina, 
or  with  its  head  at  the  outlet,  and  die  before  its  body  is  born :  the  discovery 
of  its  having  breathed  would  not,  therefore,  be  any  sort  of  proof  of  its  having 
enjoyed  what  has  been  termed  *  extra-uterine  life.'  (For  a  well-marked  case 
of  this  kind,  see  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  394 ;  and  another  communicated  to 
me  by  Dr.  Crothera  of  Coy,  will  be  found  in  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  Octo- 
ber 1850,  p.  231.)  The  death  of  a  child  whi^h  has  breathed  in  the  uterus  or 
vagina,  from  natural  causes  before  its  eni,>e  birth,  is  a  possible  occurrence ; 
but  its  death  from  natural  causes  before  birth,  after  it  has  breathed  by  tl\<i 
protrusion  of  its  head  from  the  outlet,  ia  aa  \nmfi\\a\  c^coX..    K^^Ccvsx  x\^  ^»ss. 
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say  is— it  may  take  place ;  but  the  death  of  a  child  under  these  circumstances 
ATOuld  be  the  exception  to  a  very  general  rule*  Oberkamp,  in  four  successive 
deliveries  of  the  same  woman,  observed  that  the  children  breathed  before 
delivery,  but  died  before  they  were  bom.  A  case  of  this  kind  also  occurred 
to  Diemerbroek.  (See  Meckel,  *  Lehrbuch  der  G.  M.'  p.  367 ;  Beck's  *  Med. 
Jour.'  vol.  1,  p.  498 ;  also  *  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  374.)  The 
cases  reported  by  Beck,  of  which  there  are  three,  lose  much  of  their  value 
from  the  &ct  that  the  lungs  were  not  examined. 

The  following  case,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Hicks,  occurred  in  the 
Obstetric  Charity  of  Guy's  Hospital.  A  woman  >vas  delivered  of  a  large 
t^ild,  weighing  thirteen  pounds.  The  forceps  were  required  in  order  to  deliver 
the  head.  After  the  head  was  born,  and  before  the  entire  extrusion  of  the 
body,  the  child  breathed  four  or  five  times.  There  was  then  a  total  cessation 
of  respiration,  as  well  as  of  pulsation  of  the  heart  for  some  time  (apparent 
death),  but  these  were  restored  by  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs,  when  the 
child  was  entirely  born.  It  was  alive  when  last  heard  of.  If  we  suppose  that 
this  woman  had  been  privately  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  there 
had  been  no  assistance  at  hand,  a  practitioner,  relying  upon  the  act  of  respi- 
ration as  a  proof  of  live-birth,  might  have  pronoimced  such  a  child  to  have 
been  bom  living.     (See  *  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports  1866,  p.  475.') 

Respiration  a  sign  of  life^  not  of  live-birih. — It  is  commonly  assumed  that 
if  air  is  discovered  in  the  lungs  of  a  new-born  child  as  a  result  of  breathing, 
the  child  must  have  been  hoi^  alive.  The  application  of  the  hydrostatic  test, 
however,  proves  no  more  than  that  the  child  has  breathed.  Obvious  as  this 
conclusion  is  from  the  cases  above  related,  medical  witnesses,  in  giving  evi- 
dence on  these  occasions,  frequently  fall  into  the  error  of  assuming  that  the 
hydrostatic  test  is  capable  of  proving  *  live-birth.'  Some  medical  jurists  of 
repute  have  sanctioned  this  erroneous  view,  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  child  may 
breathe  and  die  before  the  entire  birth  of  the  body,  while  the  test  cannot  sliow 
whether  the  act  of  breathing  was  performed  during  birth  or  afterwards. 
Among  others  the  late  Professor  Casper  of  Berlin  expresses  his  opinion  that 
if  we  find  air  in  the  limgs  of  a  new-bom  child,  such  a  child  must  have  been 
born  alive.  The  reasoning  of  Casper  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  conclusion. 
He  says :  1.  During  a  rapid  delivery  those  conditions  are  wanting  which  lead 
to  breathing  in  utero  or  during  birth.  2.  All  cases  of  secret  delivery  are 
rapid,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  only  that  the  hydrostatic  test  can  be  applied  to 
the  lungs,  hence  the  proof  of  breathing  in  a  secretly-born  child  must  be  re- 
garded as  breathing  after  and  not  in  or  during  birth  (*  muss  jedes  von  der 
Athemprobe  nachgewiesenc  Geathmethaben  eines  heimlich  gebornen  Kindes 
alsein  Athmeu  nach  (nicht  in  oder  vor)  der  Geburt,  das  Kind  folglich  als  ein 
lebend  geboren  gewesenes  erachtet  weitien.'  *  Gerichtliche  Medicin,'  vol.  1, 
p.  710.)  It  will  be  seen  that  this  medical  jurist  entirely  ignores  the  facts 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter  eighty  years  ago,  and  accumulated  by  nume- 
rous obstetric  authorities  since  his  time. 

On  a  late  trial  for  child-murder  a  medical  witness  being  asked  on  what  he 
based  his  statement  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  said — the  presence  of 
air  in  the  lungs,  and  quoted  Casper  as  his  authority.  There  may  be  cases  in 
which  the  signs  of  full  respiration  would  justify  an  opinion  of  live-birth,  but 
the  dictum  of  Professor  Casper  is  quite  inadmissible.  The  floating  of  the 
lungs  in  water  is  not  a  proof  that  they  did  not  receive  air  before  or  during 
birth,  and  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  all  cases  of  secret  delivery  are  necessa- 
rily rapid  cases — so  rapid  that  the  child  has  no  time  to  breathe  during  birth. 

By  a  proper  attention  to  recorded  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hydrostatic 
test  can  only  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  say  that  a  child  has  breathed.  With 
Ma  reservation  the  admission  that  a  child  may  breathe  before  its  body  is  en*- 
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tirely  born,  does  not  constitute  tvie  smallest  objection  to  its  employment  5 
although  upon  this  ground,  we  find  the  use  of  it,  in  any  case,  denounced  by 
some  members  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions.  Thus,  Archbold  says, 
*  Very  little  confidence  is  placed  in  this  test  as  to  the  lungs  floating ,  particularly 
if  the  child  were  dead  any  length  of  time  before  the  experiment  was  made ' 
(*  Criminal  Pleading,*  p.  367)  :  Mathews  speaks  of  the  test  as  being  *  quit<* 
exploded'  (*  Digest,' p.  251);  and  Jervis  makes  the  same  remark  (*  On 
Coroners,'  p.  127).  It  is  obvious  that  most  members  of  the  law  who  have 
treated  this  subject  have  adopted,  without  sufficient  examination,  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  William  Hunter.  This  author  observes :  *  A  child  will  com- 
monly breathe  as  soon  as  its  mouth  is  born  or  protruded  from  the  mother ; 
and  in  that  case  may  lose  its  life  before  its  body  be  born,  especially  when  there 
happens  to  be  a  considerable  interval  between  what  we  may  call  the  birth  of 
the  child's  head  and  the  protrusion  of  its  body.  And  if  this  may  happen 
where  the  best  assistance  is  at  hand,  it  is  still  more  likely  to  happen  when 
there  is  none — that  is,  where  the  woman  is  delivered  by  herself.'  (*  On  the 
Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Murder  in  the  case  of  Bastard  Children,'  p.  33.) 

Dr.  Hunter  here  exposes,  in  plain  language,  the  fallacy  of  trusting  to  signs 
of  respiration  alone,  as  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  horn  alive.  The  truth 
of  his  remarks  is,  in  the  present  day,  generally  admitted ;  and  if,  among  me- 
dico-legal writers,  we  find  some  still  treating  of  respiration  as  a  certain  proof 
of  live-birth,  it  is  from  their  not  having  sufficiently  considered  the  probability 
ot  a  child  breathing  and  dying  before  its  body  is  entirely  extruded.  But  we 
may  ask.  How  does  the  admission  of  these  views  affect  a  case  of  deliberate 
child-murder  ?  A  living  and  breathing  child  may  be  wilfully  destroyed  before 
its  body  is  entirely  born,  as  well  as  afterwards :  and  if  the  law  of  England 
■does  not  contemplate  the  wilful  destruction  of  a  living  and  breathing  child 
before  its  entire  birth  as  a  crime,  this  omission  cannot  be  imputed  as  a  fault 
to  the  medical  jurist ;  nor  can  it  at  all  diminish  the  real  value  of  the  hydrostatic 
test  as  furnishing  indisputable  evidence  of  life.  Most  persons  might  con- 
sider the  crime  of  murder  sufficiently  made  out  when  the  medical  evidence 
.showed  that  a  child  had  lived,  and  that  it  was  living  when  criminally  destroi/ed. 
If,  however,  this  does  not  constitute  infanticide  in  law,  and  evidence  be  fur- 
ther insisted  on,  to  set  forth  ivhdre  the  child  was  actually  living  when  mur- 
dered— whether  half  protruding  from  the  vagina,  or  altogether  external  to 
the  body  of  the  mother — then  the  fact  of  breathing  before  birth  is  an  objec- 
tion rather  to  the  principles  of  the  law  than  to  the  test  used  to  determine  tha 
presence  of  life. 

In  a  case  tried  a  few  years  since,  in  which  a  child  had  been  found  with  a 
ligature  firmly  tied  round  its  neck,  the  medical  evidence  showed  clearly  that 
it  had  breathed  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  appearances  in  its  body  were  such  as  to 
leave  no  medical  doubt  that  it  had  died  by  strangulation.  The  judge,  in  charg- 
ing the  jury,  said,  *  If  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  had  strangled 
her  child  before  it  was  xcholly  born,  she  must  be  acquitted  of  the  murder  I  * 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  However  we  may  regard  the  question  of  the 
utility  of  pulmonary  tests,  we  must  look  upon  that  law  as  but  very  imper- 
fectly adapted  to  its  purposes  which  makes  the  proof  of  murder  to  rest,  not 
upon  the  actual  and  wilful  destruction  of  a  living  child,  but  upon  the  precise 
jnoment  which  a  murderer  may  select  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  crime. 
Impunity  is  thus  held  out  to  all  offenders  who  destroy  a  living  child  dm-ing 
the  act  of  birth  ;  but  there  is  an  additional  evil  accompanying  the  operation 
of  this  legal  rule,  which  seriously  affects  the  medical  evidence  given  on 
these  occasions.  It  would  seem,  from  cases  to  be  presently  related,  that  the 
law  will  assume,  until  the  contrary  appears  from  other  circumstances,  that  the 
jespiration  of  a  child,  if  proved  by  the  best  of  evidence,  was  carried  on  be- 
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fore  it  was  entirely  bom,  and  not  afterwards.  Let  the  witness,  then,  in  a  case 
of.  alleged  child-murder,  ever  so  clearly  establish  the  fact  of  respiration  and 
therefore  of  life,  at  the  time  the  violence  was  used,  this  evidence  is  not  always 
sufficient.  He  is  asked  whether  he  will  undei'take  to  swear  that  the  child  had 
breathed  after  its  body  was  entirely  in  the  world.  Unless  he  can  go  as  far  as 
this — which,  for  obvious  reasons,  he  can  rarely  be  in  a  condition  to  do — it  will 
be  legally  assumed  that,  altliough  the  child  had  breathed,  it  had  come  into  the 
world  dead.  Hence,  we  perceive,  a  legal  shield  is  effectually  tlirown  around 
those  who  may  have  been  really  guilty  of  destroying  their  children  immediately 
after  birth.  Under  any  moral  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  me  impossible  to  admit  that  a  woman  who  kills  her  child  in  the  act  of  birtli 
is  less  giulty  of  murder  than  she  who  chooses  the  moment  of  its  entire  expul- 
sion to  destroy  it ;  and  any  such  distinction,  carried  to  its  full  extent,  must  vir- 
tually go  to  the  abrogation  of  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  child-murder. 
It  is  quite  necessary  that  medical  witnesses  should  know  what  they  are  re- 
quired to  prove  on  these  occasions ;  and  the  following  cases  will,  perhaps,  serve 
to  place  this  matter  in  a  stronger  light. 

Tht  Idlliug  of  children  which  breathe  during  birth  not  child-murder, — In  the 
case  of  Jiex  v.  Foulton,  good  medical  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the 
child  was  living  when  the  violence  was  offered  to  it.     Of  three  medical  wit- 
nesses who  were  called,  the  first  said,  in  answer  to  questions  put  to  him :  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  child  is  bom  as  far  as  the  head  is  concerned,  and 
breathes,  but  death  takes  place  before  the  whole  delivery  is  complete.     My 
opinion  in  this  case  is,  that  the  child  had  breathed,  but  I  cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  say  that  it  was  wholly  bom  alive.     The  second  said  that  death 
nught  have  occurred  when  the  child  was  partly  bom,  if  no  medical  man  wa» 
present  to  assist  in  the  delivery.     The  third  witness  said  :  It  is  impossible  to 
state  when  the  child  respired ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  from  the  condition  of 
the  lungs  when  they  were  examined,  that  the  child  had  breathed  :  children 
may  breathe  during  birth.     (Chitty,  *  Med.  Jur.'  412.)     The  evidence  here 
given  shows  that  the  witnesses  were  intelligent  men ;  and  that  they  had  duly 
reflected  upon  that  which  the  hydrostatic  test  is  really  capable  of  proving* 
The  judge  held  that  this  medical  evidence  was  not  sufficient :  *  something  more 
was  required  than  to  show  that  a  child  had  breathed  in  the  progress  of  its 
birth  ;  it  must  be  proved  that  the  whole  body  of  the  child  was  brought  into 
the  world.'      (See  *  Mathews's  Digest,'  Supp.  25 ;   also  Archbold's  *  Crim* 
Plead.'  3G7.)      In  Hex  v.  Simpson,  tried  at  Winchester  in  March  1835,  Baron 
Gumey  woiUd  not  allow  the  case  to  proceed  against  a  prisoner,  so  soon  as  the 
medical  witness  stated  tliat  the  lungs  of  the  child  might  have  become  distended 
by  the  act  of  breathing  during  birth.     In  Bex  v.  Brain  it  was  held  that  the 
child  must  be  wholly  in  the  world  in  a  living  state  to  be  the  subject  of  murder; 
and  in  Hex  v.  Sellis  (Norfolk  Spring  Circuit,  1837),  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  held 
that,  to  justify  a  conviction  for  child-niiuxler,  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that 
the  entire  body  of  the  child  was  actually  in  the  world  in  a  living  state  when 
the  violence  was  offered  to  it.    In  relation  to  an  important  case  of  infanticide,, 
tried  at  the  Herts  Lent  Assizes,  1841  (see  *  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  April 
1842),  the  learned  judge  (Parke,  B.)  thus  charged  the  grand  jury  :  '  With  re- 
spect to  all  these  cases  (of  infanticide)  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt  whether 
the  infant  has  been  born  alive.     The  law  requires  that  this  should  be  clearly 
proved,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  the  child  should  have  come  from  the  body 
of  the  parent.     If  it  should  appear  that  death  was  caused  during  deliveri/y 
then  you  will  not  find  a  true  bill ! '     In  another  (Beg.  v.  Christopher,  Dorset 
Lent  Assizes,  1845),  Erie,  C.J.,  drew  a  distinction  between  medical  (physio- 
logical) and  legal  life.   The  medical  evidence  clearly  established  that  the  child 
had  breathed.     It  was  found  with  its  head  nearly  severed  from  the  body. 
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Erie,  C.J.,  directed  the  jury  that,  before  they  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  they 
must  be  satisfied  tliat  the  child  was  completely  bom,  that  it  had  an  existence 
distinct  and  independent  from  the  mother,  and  that  it  was  murdered  by  her. 
It  was  possible  tie  child  might  have  breathed  without  being  completely  bom 
into  the  world,  and  although  this  might  medically  he  a  live  child,  it  was  not  one 
legally.  In  law,  the  birth  of  the  child  must  be  complete.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner.  (*  Prov.  Med.  Jour.'  April  23, 1845.)  In  another  case  a  medical 
witness  was  reprimanded  for  drawing  an  inference  from  the  application  of 
the  hydrostatic  test,  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive.  This  case  was  tried  on 
the  Midland  Circuit  in  1853  {Reg.  v.  Stevens),  before  the  late  Baron  Alderson. 
The  body  of  the  child  was  taJcen  &om  a  river :  it  was  found  in  a  pillow-case 
with  a  stone  attached  to  it.  There  were  several  incisions  on  the  throat,  and 
the  navel-string  had  been  torn  away.  The  state  of  the  lungs  showed  that  the 
child  had  breathed,  and  it  was  clearly  proved  to  be  the  child  of  the  prisoner* 
The  medical  witness  is  reported  to  have  stated  during  his  examination,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  the  child  was  born  alive ;  upon  which  the  learned  judge 
reproved  him  for  his  rashness,  and  inquired  whether  the  appearances  which  he 
had  observed,  enabled  him  to  say  more  than  that  the  child  had  breathed.  The 
witness  admitted  they  did  not,  and  aiso  that  the  child  might  have  breathed 
before  it  was  completely  bom.  In  his  summing  up,  the  learned  judge  remarked 
that  ^  the  medical  evidence  only  proved  that  the  child  had  breathed ;  but  a 
child  may  breathe  before  it  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  that  is, 
before  it  is  bom,  and  this  child  may  have  died  before  it  was  born.'  We  have 
therefore  no  certainty  of  there  ever  having  been  a  person  on  whom  a  murder 
could  be  committed.     The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

On  a  more  recent  occasion,  in  Reg,  v.  Taylor  (Hereford  Summer  Assizes, 
1863),  there  was  evidence  that  the  child,  with  the  murder  of  which  the  pri- 
soner was  charged,  had  been  heard  to  cry,  and  the  medical  witness  properly 
admitted,  in  answer  to  the  learned  judge,  that  a  child  might  cry  before  it  was 
fully  bom.  The  jury  were  then  directed  to  consider  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  child  was  wholly  bom  alive,  and  if  they  found  it  was  not 
bom  alive,  they  could  not  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter. 
The  jury  acquitted  her  of  the»charge. 

From  these  decisions  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  medical 
witness  to  depose,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  the  child  was  alive  at  or 
about  the  time  of  its  birth ;  according  to  the  present  views  of  our  judges,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  him  to  prove  that  the  child  was  bom  alive,  or  that 
it  was  living  after  its  body  had  entirely  come  into  the  world. 

Conclusions. — The  general  conclusions  respecting  the  employment  of  the 
hydrostatic  test,  to  be  drawn  from  the  contents  of  this  chapter,  are — 

1.  That  the  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  a  child  bom  dead  will  cause 
them  to  float  on  water. 

2.  That  while  lying  in  the  chest,  the  foetal  hmgs  are  not  easily  inflated,  and  that 
the  difficulty  in  inflating  them  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  child  is  immature. 

3.  That  lungs  artificially  inflated  while  in  the  chest,  resemble  those  organs 
in  which  respiration  has  been  pnly  imperfectly  established. 

4.  That  in  cases  of  inflation  of  the  lungs  in  the  chest,  the  air  may  be  gene- 
rally expelled  from  the  divided  portions  of  lung  by  firm  compression,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  sink. 

5.  That  the  same  result  occurs  with  hmgs  in  which  respiration  has  been 
imperfectly  established. 

G.  That  when  hmgs  have  xmdergone  perfect  rdfepiration,  the  air  cannot  be 
expelled  by  compression  of  the  divided  parts,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  sink. 

7.  That  the  artificial  inflation  of  fcetal  lungs  causes  no  alteration  of  weight, 
and  as  the  weight  increaaes  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  respiration^  so  in 
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healthy  lungs,  with  great  buoyancy,  there  should  be  great  weight  if  the  air 
has  been  derived  from  respiration. 

8.  That  while  respiration  increases  the  absolute  weight  of  tlie  lungs,  it 
diminishes  their  specific  weight  by  leading  to  the  distension  of  the  pulmonaiy 
cells  with  air. 

9.  That  when  the  limgs  are  yery  heavy,  and  contain  but  little  air,  it  cannot 
with  certainty  be  inferred  that  respiration  has  been  established.  The  facts, 
ccBteris  paribus,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  lungs  were  naturally 
heavy,  and  that  they  have  been  artificially  inflated. 

10.  That  we  should  base  our  judgment  of  a  child  having  breathed  upon 
great  weight  and  great  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  combined, — that  the  one  con- 
dition without  the  other  is  open  to  the  objection,  that  the  air  may  not  have 
been  derived  from  respiration. 

11.  That  experiments  on  f octal  lungs,  artificially  inflated  with  air  after  re- 
moval from  the  chest,  have  no  practical  bearing  on  this  enquiry. 

12.  That  the  floating  of  the  lungs  on  water  proves,  cieteris  paribus,  that  a 
child  has  breathed  either  at,  during,  or  after  birth :  it  does  not  prove  that  a 
child  was  bom  alive,  or  that  it  has  died  a  violent  death. 

13.  That  the  sinking  of  the  lungs,  as  a  result  of  the  expulsion  of  air  from 
them  by  compression,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  child  was  born  dead. 
It  merely  proves  that  the  air  contained  in  them  was  derived  either  from  artifi- 
cial inflation,  or  from  imperfect  breathing. 

14.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  is  not  applicable  to  determine  the  fact  of  re- 
spiration or  non-respiration  in  all  casas  of  alleged  child-murder ;  but  that,  with 
ordinary  precautions,  it  may  be  safely  employed  in  the  majority  of  such  cases. 

15.  That  a  child  may  breathe  before,  during,  or  after  birth,  but  the  hydro- 
static test  will  not  enable  us  to  say,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  at  which 
of  these  periods  the  act  of  respiration  was  performed. 

16.  That  breathing  is  a  sign  of  life,  and  not  necessarily  of  live-birth. 

17.  That,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  killing  of  a  child 
which  breathes  during  birth  is  not  murder. 

18.  Hence  medical  evidence  is  required  to  show  whether  a  child  breathed 
a/ler  it  was  entirely  bom,  and  whether  the  acfc  of  violence  which  caused  its 
death  was  applied  to  it  while  so  breathing. 

These  conclusions  are  here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  expressed  with  brevity. 
Some  of  them  may  require  qualification ;  but  for  the  circumstances  which 
qualify  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  contents  of  the  chapter. 

(The  reader  will  find  a  good  summary  of  the  mode  of  applying  the  hydro- 
static test,  as  well  as  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  dra\m  from  its  proper 
application,  by  M.  Devergie,  in  the  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  for  1872,  2,  169.  See  also 
a  paper  by  M.  Tardieu,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1867,  2,  217  and  365.) 


CHAPTER  77. 

ON  THE  PROOFS  OF   A  CHILD  HAVING   BEEN   BORN   ALIVE — EVIDENCE  FROM  WARXTTH 

AND    RIGIDITY   OF   THE   BODY — FROM   RESPIRATION FROM  AIR  IN  THE  STOMACH 

AND    INTESTINES FROM    3f ARKS    OK    VIOLENCE  —  EVIDENCE    FROM    NATURAL 

CHANGES   IN  THE   UMBILICAL   VESSFXS  THE   FORAMEN   OVALE  AND  DUCTUS  ARTE- 
RIOSUS— CLOSURE  OF  THE  FORAMEN  AND  DUCT  BEFORE  BIRTH. 

The  great  question  on  a  trial  for  child-murder  is,  whether  the  child  has  been 
bom  alive ;  and  in  order  to  answer  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  are 
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the  proofs  of  live-birth  which  are  available  to  a  medical  witness  in  a  criminal 
cas\7* 

Warmth  and  rigidity  of  the  body, — The  body  of  a  new-born  child  when 
discovered  may  have  some  warmth  about  it.  This,  however,  could  only  prove, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  found,  that  ihe  child 
had  not  been  long  dead.  The  question  arose  in  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Pitt  (Dorset 
Summer  Assizes,  1869),  the  body  of  the  child  was  rolled  in  a  quilt  and  placed 
in  a  drawer,  and  when  found  the  body  and  legs  were  quite  warm.  The  medical 
witness  inferred  from  this  fact  *hat  it  was  bom  alive,  but  he  properly  admitted 
that  a  still-bom  child  would  be  warm  when  bom,  and  therefore  neutralized  the 
statement  previously  made.  In  the  same  case  the  witness  having  foimd  cadaveric 
rigidity  in  the  muscles  about  seventeen  hoiu^s  after  death,  stated  his  belief 
that  this  was  also  a  proof  of  live-birth,  since  it  would  not  have  taken  placo 
if  the  child  had  been  still-bom.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  if  the  child  had 
died  shortly  before  birth  or  during  birth,  cadaveric  rigidity  would  have  equally 
taken  place.  These  conditions  of  the  dead  body  simply  prove  that  the  child 
was  recently  living  :  they  do  not  prove  that  it  was  born  alive. 

Evidence  from  respiration, — As  a  general  rule,  there  will  be  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  state  of  the  limgs,  whether  the  act  of  breathing  is  performed 
by  a  child  during  parturition  or  after  it  is  bom,  provided  that  its  death  speedily 
follows  its  birth.  But  should  we  find  that  this  process  has  been  perfectly  es- 
tablished, i.e.  that  the  lungs  present  all  those  conditions  which  have  been 
described  as  characteristic  of  full  and  perfect  breathing,  there  is  great  reason 
to  presume  that  the  process,  even  if  it  had  commenced  during  birth,  must  have 
continued  after  the  child  was  entirely  bom.  This  presumption  becomes  still 
stronger  when  the  child  is  immature;  for,  generally  speaking,  such  children 
must  be  bom  and  continue  to  breathe  for  many  hours  after  birth,  in  order 
that  their  lungs  should  present  the  characters  of  complete  respiration.  The 
process  i^  seldom  so  established  before  birth  as  to  give  to  these  organs  a  feel- 
ing of  crepitation  under  pressure  :  the  existence  of  this  character  should  there- 
fore be  sought  for.  A  witness  who  relied  upon  it  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  re- 
spiration after  birth,  might  be  asked  by  coimsel,  whether  it  were  not  possible 
for  some  children  to  remain  so  long  at  the  outlet  with  the  head  protruding, 
as  to  render  the  lungs  crepitant  from  frequent  respiration  before  entire  biith. 
Admitting  the  bare  possibility  of  tliis  occurrence,  he  should  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  were  any  probable  causes  thus  to  proti-act  delivery  while 
the  head  of  the  child  was  in  this  position ;  as  also,  what  natural  cause  could 
have  pioduced  its  death  when  its  head  was  protruding,  and  when  respiration 
had  been  so  freely  performed  as  to  give  crepitation  to  the  lungs.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  the  usual  scalp- tumour  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  case. 
If,  when  present,  it  did  not  prove  live-birth,  it  might  indicate  protracted  de- 
livery, and  show  that  the  child  had  been  recently  living.  The  late  Professor 
Casper,  of  Berlin,  cut  the  Gordian-knot  of  this  difficulty,  by  assuming  that 
breathing  before  birth  takes  place  only  in  protracted  delivery,  in  which  the 
assistance  of  an  accoucheur  is  required.  In  those  cases  which  are  likely  to 
give  rise  to  criminal  investigations,  he  assumes  that  the  birth  of  the  child  takes 
I)lace  (juickly,  and  that  in  rapid  delivery  the  child  does  not  breathe  until  it  is 
entirely  born  alive.  This  is  an  unfounded  assumption,  on  which  some  remarks 
iiave  been  elsewhere  made,  ante,  p.  358.  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  ascertained  regarding  the  act  of  re*spiration  in  new-born 
children ;  it  may  be  that  they  may  rarely  die  from  natural  causes  after  they 
have  breathed,  but  that  they  can  breathe  during  birth  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  disputed  (atite,  p.  357).  Further,  there  is  no  test  known  by  which  air  re- 
ceived into  the  lungs  during  birth  can  be  distinguished  from  that  which  has 
entered  these  organs  after  the  child  has  been  born  alive. 
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Air  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, — The  presence  of  air  or  gases  in  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  of  a  new-born  child,  provided  the  body  is  not  in  a  putre- 
fied state,  has  been  considered  by  Breslau  of  Zurich  to  indicate  that  the  child 
must  have  been  bom  alive,  and  lived  independently  of  the  mother.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  air  or  gas,  and  the  lower  it  is  foimd  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  more  certain  it  is,  according  to  him,  that  the  child  must  have  survived 
its  birth.  Liman  considers  from  his  observations  that  this  is  a  useful  adjunct 
to  the  hydrostatic  test.  There  is  no  air  or  gas  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
of  a  new-bom  child  until  after  it  has  breathed ;  and  the  air  is  supposed  to 
penetrate  these  parts  by  the  act  of  swallowing.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  can 
do  little  more  than  establish  a  presumption  of  live-birth,  for  if  a  child  can 
breathe  before  birth,  it  may  also  swallow  air.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1868,  2,  224 ; 
Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1808,  p.  1.) 

Evidence  from  marks  of  violence, — If  marks  of  violence,  apparently  inflicted 
about  the  same  time,  are  found  on  different  and  remote  parts  of  the  body^ 
and  these  marks  bear  the  characters  of  those  produced  during  life,  it  is  ren- 
dered probable  that  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  child  was  in  the  world  when 
they  were  caused.    Marks  of  severe  violence  on  one  part,  as  the  head  or  breech, 
would  not  always  justify  such  a  presumption,  because  it  might  be  fairly  ob- 
jected that  they  had  been  unintentionally  produced  by  the  woman  in  her 
attempts  at  self-delivery,  and  yet  the  child  not  have  been  bom  alive.   It  would 
be  for  a  witness  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  circumstances  accompanying 
the  particular  case,  whetlier  they  had  been  thus  occasioned.    From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  making  an  examinatjion  after  death,  it  is  proper  that  every 
mark  of  injury  on  the  body  of  a  child  should  be  noted  down.     In  March 
1848, 1  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Prince,  a  former  pupil,  in  reference  to  a  case  in 
which  the  presiunption  of  live-birth  rested  mainly  on  the  degree  of  respiration, 
and  the  position  and  nature  of  certain  marks  of  violence  found  on  the  child's 
bpdy.     The  child,  which  was  said  to  have  been  born  dead,  was  exhumed  two 
days  after  burial  and  eleven  days  after  birth,  and  the  body  examined  by  Mr. 
Prince.     It  was  full-grown,  and  not  putrefied ;  the  skin  pale  and  free  from 
lividity.     There  was  a  clean  cut  on  the  right  arm,  dividing  the  membrane 
(&scia)  and  muscles,  as  if  made  by  a  sharp  instrument.     The  edges  were 
much  retracted,  and  the  whole  of  the  wound  was  of  a  florid  red  colour ;  but 
there  was  no  swelling  or  appearance  of  inflammation.     Tliere  was  a  large  ve- 
sicle (like  the  blister  of  a  bum)  on  the  scrotiun,  containing  three  drachms  of 
a  yellow-coloiured  serum.     On  the  right  leg,  the  muscles  were  exposed  for 
nearly  the  whole  length :  the  surface  of  the  woimd  was  of  a  deep  scarlet  co- 
lour, and  the  margin  widely  inflamed.     It  had  the  appearance  as  if  fire  had 
been  applied  to  the  leg,  although  there  was  no  sign  of  charring.     Thei>e  facts 
tended  to  show  that  the  child  was  living  when  the  injuries  were  inflicted;  wliile 
the  nature  and  situation  of  the  injuries,  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could 
have  arisen  from  any  accident  during  delivery.     The  state  of  the  lungs  was 
somewhat  remarkable :  the  left  floated  freely  in  water,  and  there  was  distinct 
crepitation  in  it ;  the  right  sank  in  water,  no  portion  of  it,  when  divided,  was 
observed  to  float.    From  the  buoyant  and  crepitant  state  of  the  left  lung,  there 
was  reason  to  presume  that  if  respiration  had  commenced  during  birth,  it  had 
continued  afterwards.    Mr.  Prince,  therefore,  inferred  that  the  child  had  been 
born  alive  :  this  inference  was  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  the  marks 
of  violence.     It  is  probable  that  the  child  did  not  live  long  after  birth.    The 
air  could  not  have  been  derived  from  putrefaction  or  artificial  inflation :  there- 
fore the  only  question  here  was,  whether  the  child  had  breathed  after  its  body 
was  wholly  in  the  world.     The  facts  above  mentioned  justified  the  inference 
drawn  by  Mr.  Prince.    From  a  confession  subsiquently  made  by  the  mother, 
it  appeared  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  and  had  cried,  but,  owing  to  the 
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injuries  inflicted  on  it,  it  did  not  sun'ive  birth  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Although  it  is  a  rare  circumstance  that  one  lung  should  become  thus  fully  dis- 
tended with  air,  while  the  other  receives  none,  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record. 
Chaussier  met  with  the  left  lung  much  more  distended  than  the  right  in  the 
bodies  of  children  that  had  survived  birth  some  hours.  (Capuron,  *  M^d.  L^g. 
des  Accouchemens,'  p.  411.)  The  geneml  opinion  is,  that  the  right  lung  re- 
ceives air  more  readily  than  the  left,  owing  to  the  larger  size  and  more  direct 
course  of  the  right  bronchial  tube. 

Evidence  from  certain  changes  in  the  hodi/, — In  a  child  that  has  been  bom 
alive,  or  has  survived  its  birth  for  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hoiu*8, 
that  portion  of  the  iimbilical  cord  which  is  contiguous  to  the  abdomen  under- 
goes certain  changes  :  thus  it  dries  and  becomes  slowly  shrivelled,  and  in  from 
three  to  ^yq  days  it  separates  from  the  body  with  or  without  cicatrization. 

The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  157)  represents  the  attachment  of  the  lunbilical 
cord  or  navel-string  to  the  abjdomen  in  a  new-  p.    ^.^ 

bom  child,  the  cord  having  been  tied  after 
birth  in  the  usual  way.  The  cord  does  not 
separate  at  the  part  which  is  tied,  but  close 
to  the  abdomen.  It  separates  generally  within 
Ave  days,  by  a  process  of  sloughing,  the  skin 
connected  with  the  dead  portion  of  cord  pre- 
senting a  red  line,  arising  from  capillary  con- 
gestion. During  the  separation  of  the  navel- 
string  the  umbilical  vessels  are  gradually 
closed.    According  to  Billard,  the  obliteration 

of   these  vessels  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  man-      Appearance  of  the  Umbilical  Cord  in 

ner.     The  calibre  diminishes  as  a  result  of  a       „  ,^ „ 'n^L'^Juh^rtin or  the 

concentric  thickening  of  the  coats,   so  that,     aiMicmen. 

while  the  vessel  retains  its  apparent  size,  its    ..^IJ^acffif^  iXS^:''  "^  "*""" 

cavity  is  gradually  blocked  up.   A  quill  would         «  The  p.iint  at  which  the  cord  sepa- 

represent  the  form  of  the  vessel  in  the  foetal     "^'*"    ^*"    ^     ^' 

state,  and  a  tobacco-pipe  in  the  obliterated  state.    It  is  only  by  cutting  through 

the  vessel  that  the  degree  of  obliteration  can  be  determined. 

The  state  of  the  umbilicgl  cord  has  often  furnished  good  evidence  of  live- 
birth,  when  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  were  inadequate  to  furnish 
decisive  proof.  In  the  following  instance,  for  the  particulars  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  French,  it  might  have  been  suspected,  but  for  the  state  of  the 
cord,  that  the  child  had  been  still-bom,  and  that  its  lungs  had  been  artificially 
inflated.  In  consequence  of  some  suspicion  respecting  the  cause  of  death,  the 
body  of  a  child  had  been  exhumed  soon  after  burial.  It  weighed  nearly  five 
poimds,  and  was  eighteen  inches  long ;  the  opening  for  the  navel  was  exactly 
in  the  centre  of  the  body.  The  hair  on  the  scalp  was  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  plentiful ;  the  nails  reached  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
There  was  no  mark  of  violence  about  it.  The  navel-string  had  separated 
by  the  natural  process,  but  the  skin  around  it  was  not  quite  healed.  The 
tendon  of  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg  was  prominent,  and  apparently  con- 
tracted at  the  instep.  The  left  testicle  alone  had  descended  into  the  scrotum 
— the  right  was  still  in  the  inguinal  canal.  This  rendered  it  probable  that 
the  child  had  not  quite  reached  maturity.  It  was  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
instep  that  the  body  of  the  child  was  identified.  In  the  first  instance  the  body 
of  another  child  had  been  brought  from  the  same  burial-ground,  but  rejected, 
from  the  absence  of  this  appearance  of  the  foot.  On  opening  the  chest,  the 
lungs  were  observed  to  be  situated  at  the  back  part  and  not  filling  the  cavity. 
They  weighed  together  861  grains  —  the  right  weighing  430,  and  the  left 
431  grains.    The  heart,  thymus,  and  longs  were  placed  together  on  water^but 
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they  immediately  sank  to  the  bottom.     The  lungs,  when  separated  from  the 
other  organs,  floated,  but  with  a  slight  degree  of  buoyancy.    Indeed,  this  was 
established  by  the  fact  that  they  sank  with  the  heart  and  thymus  attached. 
The  lungs  were  cut  into  twenty-two  pieces ;  three  from  the  apex  sank ;  the 
remaining  nineteen  pieces  floated,  and  they  were  not  made  to  sink  by  pressure. 
The  foramen  ovale  was  but  slightly  open  and  contracted,  as  well  as  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  to  about  one-half  of  the  foetal  diameter.    The  bladder  was  perfectly 
empty — the  intestines  contained  only  mucus.    The  conclusions  at  the  inquest 
were — 1.  That  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  and  had  lived  certainly  not  less 
than  three  days,  and  probably  longer.     2.  That  respiration  during  that  time 
had  been  but  imperfectly  established.    3.  That  in  all  probability  the  child  had 
died  a  natiu^l  death.     The  conclusions  were  well  warranted  by  the  medical 
facts.    Experiments  on  the  lungs  were  here  not  absolutely  necessary,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  umbilical  cord.     It  might  have  been  objected  to  any  inference 
from  the  condition  of  these  organs,  that  the  facts  were  explicable  on  the  sup- 
position of  their  having  been  artiOcially  inflated*     The  case,  therefore,  fur- 
nishes another  proof  of  the  ease  with  which  a  speculative  objection  on  this 
ground  may  be  set  aside.    It  was  subsequently  proved  that  the  child  had  lived 
eight  days  after  birth. 

The  changes  in  the  umbilical  cord,  when  found,  especially  its  separation  and 
cicatrization,  clearly  prove  that  a  child  has  survived  its  birth,  whatever  may 
be  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  lungs ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  they 
require  some  days  for  their  ])roduction,  and  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cm-e  some  sign  of  sur\'ivorship  of  only  ^few  minutes,  or  at  furthest  of  a/«r 
hours.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  in  a  new- 
bom  child  :  such  a  condition  of  the  skin  can  rarely  be  found  in  cases  of  in&m- 
ticide.  The  absence  of  meconium  from  the  intestines,  and  of  urine  from  the 
bladder,  are  not  proofs  of  live-birth,  for  these  may  be  discharged  during  birth, 
and  yet  the  child  not  be  bom  alive. 

State  of  the  skin, — In  the  greater  number  of  new-bom  children,  the  skin 
has  a  dark-red  colour,  probably  owing  to  the  first  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
upon  it.  Within  an  hour  it  b^ins  to  get  of  a  lighter  red,  and  so  it  remains 
for  one  or  two  days.  According  to  Dr.  Elsasser,  it  becomes  again  darker  about 
the  end  of  the  second  or  on  the  third  day,  and  is  then  of  a  brownish-red  co- 
loiur.  This  lasts  for  three  or  four  days,  unless  a  yellowness  appears  from  jaun- 
dice. It  is  then  more  or  less  yellow.  It  is  about  the  aixth  or  seventh  day  that 
the  skin  acquires  a  reddish-white  coloiur,  such  as  it  afterwards  retains.  (Henke's 
'Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1849,  2,  223.) 

Evidence  from  changes  in  the  heart  and  foetal  vessels,  Docimasia  circular 
tionis, — It  has  been  supposed  that  the  state  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  ductus 
venosus,  and  foramen  ovale  would  aid  a  medical  jurist  in  forming  an  opinion 
whether  a  child  had  survived  its  birth.  In  general,  as  a  result  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  respiration,  it  is  found  that  the  communication  between  the 
auricles  of  the  heart  by  the  foramen  ovale  becomes  closed ;  and  that  the  two 
vessels,  after  gradually  contracting,  become  obliterated,  or  are  converted  into 
fibrous  cords.  Whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  from  experiments  on  the 
lungs,  it  has  been  contended  that  the  closure  of  the  foramen  and  of  these  yeasels 
would  infallibly  indicate  that  a  child  had  breathed.  This  inference,  however, 
has  been  too  hastily  dra>vn.  Recent  researches  have  shown  that  there  are 
some  serious  objections  to  any  conclusions  based  on  the  state  of  these  fcetal 
vessels ;  their  closure,  as  a  natural  process,  always  takes  place  slowly,  and 
sometimes  is  not  completed  uutil  many  years  after  birth.  Thus,  then,  in  the 
generality  of  cases  of  infanticide,  in  which  necessarily  the  child  survives  but 
for  a  short  period,  no  evidence  of  the  fact  will  be  procurable  from  an  exa« 
minatjon   o£  the  heart  and  foetal  vessels. 
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Ductus  arteriosus  (Arterial  duct). — The  ductus  arteriosuB  is  a  vessel  about 
h&if  an  inch  long,  which  in  the  fcctus  forma  a  direct  communication  between 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  the  aorta;  it  conveys  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  aorta  p,,,  u, 
without  passing  through  the  hugs.  So  soon 
respiration  is  established,  its  function  is  at  an  end, 
audit  then  begins  to  close.  In  the  annexed  illus- 
tration,%.  158,  the  situation  and  direction  of  this 
short  vessel  are  seen  :  a  is  the  aorta ;  p  is  the  pul- 
monary iirtery  issuing  from  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart ;  and  d  is  the  arterial  duct,  joining 
obliquely  to  the  under  portion  of  the  aorta  at  the 
termination  of  the  arch.  In  figs.  159  and  160  the 
different  parts  of  the  ftctol  heart  are  Been  in  out- 
line— in  fig.  159  as  they  appear  before,  and  in  fig. 
160  as  they  appear  after,  perfect  respiration  :  l,the  j 
aorta:  2,  the  pulmonary  artery:  3  3,  the  right  infant  an  daji  dUi  (from  abut- 
and  left  branches  of  the  pulmonary  arteiy  going  '**' ' '  Eien«ni»  "i  AanuMnj.') 
to  the  right  and  left  Iimga  :  4,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  short  and  wide  in  fig.  159,  . 
and  in  fig.  IGOcontractedat  theend  where  it  joins  the  under  part  of  the  arch  of 


the  aorta.  Professor  Bemt  of  Vienna,  who  has  made  many  observations  OQ 
this  subject,  drew  the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  period  required  for 
the  closure  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  in  children  which  have  been  bom  alive 
and  hare  lived  after  birth  ; — 1,  If  a  child  has  lived  only  a  few  geconrla,  tbe 
aortal  end  of  tbe  duct  appears  contracted,  and  the  Teasel,  instead  of  being 
cylindrical  throughout,  acquires  the  form  of  a  tnuicated  cone.  2,  If  a  child 
has  lived  for  several  hours,  or'a  icAo/e  dat/,  the  duct  becomesagain  cylindrical, 
although  shortened  and  contracted  in  diameter.  Its  aize  is  about  equal  to  agoose- 
quill ;  it  is,  therefore,  much  smaller  than  its  root,  and  about  as  large  as  either 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  have  in  the  meantime 
become  increased  in  mze.  8.  If  a  child  has  bved  for  several  days  or  a  whole 
week,  the  duct  contracts  to  the  diameter  of  a  few  lines, — about  equal  to  h 
crow-quill,  while  the  two  bnncbes  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  equal  in 
size  to  a  goose-quill.  4.  The  duct  is  found  perfectly  closed  and  quite  imper- 
vious at  a  much  later  period,  i.  e,  after  the  lapse  of  an  uncertain  number  of 
weeks  or  even  months.  The  annexed  engravings  (figs.  161,  162,  and  lG3)will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  views  of  Professor  Bemt.  Fig.  161  represents  the  condi- 
tion of  the  duct  before  respiration,  and  (as  I  have  frequently  had  occauon  to 
observe)  after  respiration  has  been  establiahed,  and  the  (Mid  has  died  soon  after 
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birth.  Fig.  IGl  shows  the  state  of  the  duct  in  a  still-bom  child,  and  in  a  child 
which  has  breathed  imperfectly.  Fig.  162  shows  its  contraction  after  perfect 
breathing,  and  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  (3  3).    Fig.  163 


Fig.  161. 


Fig.  1C2. 


Fig.  163. 


The  heart,  with  arterial  duct  open  and  contracted. 

represents  the  closure  and  obliteration  of  the  duct  in  advanced  life.  The  figures 
of  reference  are  the  same  as  in  figs.  159, 160 ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  the  fol- 
lowing references  may  be  pointeid  out : — 5,  the  situation  of  the  right  auricle ; 
(),  the  superior  vena  cava ;  and  7,  the  inferior  vena  cava.  Among  the  excep- 
tional conditions,  Bemt  remarks  that  the  contraction  may  be  first  observed  at 
the  cardiac  instead  of  the  aortal  end.  In  one  instance  of  a  still-born  child,  that' 
was  resuscitated  and  breathed  feebly  for  a  short  time,  and  in  which  the  thymus- 
:gland  was  absent,  the  duct  was  of  the  size  of  a  crowquill,  as  in  children  which 
have  lived  several  days.  He  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  Joseph  Schall- 
^iiber,  that  the  duct  is  sometimes  entirely  absent.  (*  Das  Verfahren  bey  der 
gerichtlich-medicinischen  Ausmittelung  zweifelhafter  Todesarten  der  Xeuge- 
bornen,*  von  Joseph  Bemt,  s.  67,  Wien,  1826  :  also,  *  Systematisches  Handbuch 
■der  gerichtlichen  Arzneikunde,'  s.  275,  Vierte  Aufiage,  Wien,  1834.) 

The  observations  of  Professor  Bemt  show  that  the  natural  closure  of  the 
duct  is  a  comparatively  slow  process ;  but  his  conclusions  are  open  to  many 
more  exceptions  than  those  which  he  admits.  Neither  in  his  works,  nor  in 
those  of  other  authorities  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  is  any  case  recorded  which 
lihows  that  the  duct  can  become  quite  impervious  from  natural  causes  in  a  child 
which  has  survived  its  birth  only  a  few  hours. 

Although  the  closure  may  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of 
respiration,  the  time  of  its  occurrence  after  birth  is  so  uncertain  as  to  render 
any  evidence  derivable  from  the  non-closure  altogether  fallacious.  I  have 
examined  the  bodies  of  several  children  that  have  survived  birth  for  some 
hours,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any'perc^tible  alteration  in  the 
diameter  of  the  duct  either  at  its  aortal  or  cardiac  end.  In  other  cases  par- 
tial contraction  has  been  apparent.  As  the  closure  depends  on  a  diversion  of 
blood  through  the  lungs,  so  it  follows  that,  when  respiration  is  feeble  or  im- 
perfect, the  duct  will  be  found  either  of  its  natural  patency,  or,  if  closed,  the 
closure  must  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal  deviation.  In  the  case  of  a  child 
that  died  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks,  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  found  to  be  freely 
open.  (*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  40,  p.  994.)  The  researches  of  Dr.  Norman  Chevers 
have  shown  that  there  are  numerous  abnormal  conditions  which  may  give  rise 
to  non- occlusion  of  the  duct.  (*Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  36,  p.  190,  and  vol.  38,  p. 
961 ;  see  also  Orfila,  *  M^d.  L6g.'  1848,  2,  212.)  From  the  fects  collected 
by  Dr.  Chevers,  it  appears  that  the  duct  is  liable  to  become  contracted  and 
even  ohlitenkteA  before  birth,  and  before  the  child  has  actually  breathed.     In 
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these  cases  there  has  been,  in  general,  some  abnormal  condition  of  the  heart 
or  its  vessels ;  but  this,  even  if  it  existed,  might  be  overlooked  in  a  hastj 
examination :  hence  the  contracted  or  closed  condition  of  the  duct  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  absolute  proof  that  a  child  has  been  born  alive  or  survived  its 
birth.  In  January  1847,  Dr.  Chevers  laid  before  the  London  Pathological 
Society  the  case  of  a  child  bom  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  months,  in 
which  this  vessel  was  almost  closed,  being  scarcely  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  capable  of  admitting  only  the  shank  of  a  large  pin.  The  tis- 
sues of  the  duct  had  altogether  an  appearance  of  having  undergone  a  gradual 
process  of  contraction;  and  its  state  proved  that  its  closure  had  commenced  pre- 
viously to  birth.  In  fact,  the  child  survived  on]yJifUen  mintUea;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Bemt's  rule,  the  medical  inference  might  have  been  that  this  child 
had  lived  a  week  !  It  is  important  to  remark,  that  in  this  case  the  heart  and 
limgs  were  in  their  normal  or  natural  state.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  205.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  open  or  pervious  condition  of  the  duct  is  consistent 
with  the  child  breathing  after  birth  ;  it  sometimes  remains  pervious  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Peacock  met  with  an  instance  in  a  man  aet.  3.0,  in  whose  body  the 
duct  was  found  pervious,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  give  passage  to  a  writing* 
quill.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.*  Nov.  1861 ;  also  a  case  by  Dr.  Fagge,  *  Guy's 
Hosp.  liep.,'  1873,  p.  23.) 

The  medical  evidence  derivable  from  the  condition  of  the  ductus  arteriosus 
in  a  new-born  child  was  submitted  to  a  rigorous  examination  in  the  case  of 
I^rith  (Ayr.  Circ.  Coiu-t  of  Justiciary,  Oct.  1846.)  This  important  case  was 
tried  before  the  late  Sir  J.  Hope,  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland,  to  whose  kind- 
ness I  am  indebted  for  a  full  and  accurate  statement  of  the  evidence.  The  body 
of  the  child  was  foimd  in  a  bag  which  had  been  buried  in  the  sands  on  the 
seashore  at  A3rr,  a  little  above  highwater-mark,  with  such  marks  of  violence 
about  it  as  left  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  deliberately  and  inten- 
tionally destroyed.  Independently  of  severe  injuries  to  the  throat  externally,, 
the  mouth  and  throat  internally  were  found  to  be  so  closely  stuffed  with  tow 
and  other  substances  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  removing  them.  The 
\>ody  when  found  was  much  decomposed ;  the  brain  was  pulpy,  and  the  cuti- 
cle, as  well  as  the  bones  of  the  skull,  were  easily  separatetl.  The  weight  of 
the  body  was  seven  pounds,  and  the  child  had  the  characters  of  maturity. 
The  prisoner  had,  beyond  doubt,  been  delivered  of  a  child  about  three  weeks 
previously  to  the  discovery  of  this  body.  It  was  alleged  that  this  was  her 
child,  and  she  was  put  on  her  trial  for  the  murder. 

The  material  question  in  the  case  was  therefore  one  of  identity.  It  depended 
On  two  sets  of  facts — ordinary  and  medical.  The  bag  in  which  the  body  was 
found  was  part  of  a  cloth-covering  of  a  cushion  belonging  to  the  mother  and 
grandmother  of  the  child.  This  being  made  out  to  the  satisfection  of  the 
jury,  the  evidence  so  connected  the  prisoner  with  the  dead  body,  that  the 
medical  facts  raised  in  the  defence  became  only  of  secondary  importance. 
On  an  inspection  of  the  body  the  following  appearances  were  met  with  : — 
Tlie  heart  and  limgs  weighed  one  oimce ;  the  latter  organs  were  collapsed ; 
the  right  lung  was  considerably  decomposed,  and  sank  when  placed  on  water ; 
tlie  left  was  of  a  red  colour,  firm  in  texture  and  floated  on  the  surface  when 
immersed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water ;  but  on  pressure  there  was  no  crepita- 
tion. The  right  side  of  tlie  heart  was  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  the  fora- 
men ovale  being  partly  open,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  impervious.  The 
liver  was  large  and  of  a  leaden  hue,  the  ductus  venosus  almost  obliterated, 
and  meconium  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  lower  bowels.  The  medical 
men  were  of  opinion,  from  the  perfect  conformation  of  the  child^s  body  and 
the  above-mentioned  appearances,  that  it  had  been  bom  alive.  The  circumstan- 
^l  evidence  established  that  not  more  than  ^ve  hours  could  have  elapsed  irom^ 
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the  birth  of  the  child  to  the  time  at  which  its  body  was  buried  in  the  spot 
where  it  was  subsequently  found ;  and  that,  admitting  it  to  have  been  born 
alive,  there  was  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  it  did  not  survive  its  birth 
more  than  ten  minutes.  The  results  of  experiments  on  the  lungs  were  not 
alone  sufficient  to  show  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive.  The  organs  were 
light,  and  not  crepitant ;  the  right  limg  was  decomposed,  and  yet  it  sank  in 
water,  while  the  left  was  firm,  and  floated.  The  defect  in  this  part  of  the 
medical  evidence  was,  however  (admitting  the  identity)^  removed  by  the  evi- 
dence of  a  man  lodging  in  the  prisoner's  house,  who  deposed  that  he  distinctly 
heard  the  child  cry.  He  slept  in  the  same  room  wilJi  the  prisoner  on  the 
morning  on  which  she  was  delivered,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  reason  to  doubt  his  testimony. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  defence  taken  up  was^  that,  considering  the 
state  in  which  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  foimd,  this  could  not  have  been  the 
child  of  the  prisoner,  because,  if  destroyed  after  being  bom  alive  (which  wa» 
disputed),  it  must  clearly  have  been  destroyed  immediately  after  birth.  In 
that  case  the  ductus  arteriosusr  could  not  have  been  found  impervious — ergo^ 
the  body  foimd  was  not  the  body  of  the  prisoner's  child.  It  was  contended 
that,  according  to  all  previous  experience,  the  duct,  except  as  a  result  of  con- 
genital disease,  could  not  be  found  impervious  in  a  child  which  had  ceased  to 
live  within  &/ew  minutes,  or  even  a  tew  hoiu«,  after  birth.  One  medical 
witness  for  the  prosecution  admitted  that  it  required  some  days  or  weeks  for 
the  duct  to  become  impervious :  but  a  case  was  reported  by  Beck  in  which  it 
had  closed  within  a  day.  Another  stated  that  it  is  generally  a  considerable 
time  before  the  duct  becomes  closed.  Medical  evidence  was  given  in  defence, 
to  the  effect  that  the  earliest  case  of  closure  was  twenty-four  hours ;  and  from 
the  state  of  the  duct  in  this  case,  the  witness  considered  that  the  child  must 
have  survived  for  one  d&y  at  least,  or  not  much  less.  Another  witness  stated 
that  the  discoveiy  of  the  closure  in  a  body  would  lead  him  to  infer  that  the 
child  had  survived  three  or  four  days.  According  to  this  evidence  the  body 
produced  could  not  have  been  that  of  the  prisoner's  child.  The  jury,  how- 
ever, found  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  but  that  murder  had  not  been 
proven.  (For  reports  of  this  case,  see  *  Med.  Graz,'  voL  38,  p.  897 ;  and 
*  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  Nov.  1846,  p.  385.) 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  that  circumstances  quite  irre- 
spective of  medical  testimony  proved  that  this  child  had  been  bom  alive,  that 
it  was  the  child  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  it  could  have  survived  its  birth  only 
a  few  minutes.  The  medical  evidence  left  it  undoubted  that  the  child  had 
been  destroyed  by  violence.  The  fects  that  the  mouth  and  throat  were  firmly 
packed  with  tow,  and  that  there  had  been  copious  efiusions  of  blood  in  the 
seats  of  violence,  admitted  of  no  other  explanation.  To  what,  then,  was  the 
early  closure  of  the  duct  in  this  case  to  be  referred  ?  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  arterial  duct  becoming  impervious  within 
a  period  of  &ve  or  six  hours  (in  this  case  only  as  many  minutes  could  have 
elapsed)  after  birth.  Its  closure  is  naturally  the  result  of  free  and  perfect 
breathing  in  a  healthy  child :  but  the  state  of  the  limgs  in  this  instance  showed 
that  respiration  had  neither  been  full  nor  complete.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  case  was  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Chevers,  and  that  there  waa 
an  abnormal  condition  of  the  duct.  Either  this  must  be  assumed,  or  the 
closure  must  have  depended  on  other  causes  than  perfect  respiration :  but  ex- 
perience shows,  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  proceeds  pari  passu  with  this  process* 

Admitting  that  this  abnormal  state  of  the  duct,  i,e,  its  closure  previous  to 

birth,  is  in  general  accompanied  by  malformation  either  of  the  heart  or  of  the 

great  vessels  connected  with  it,  yet  Dr.  Chevers'  case,  already  related,  provea 

^hat  this  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accompaniment.    Hence,  considering  the 
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BerioQfi  responmbilhy  attached  ta  &  medical  opinion  in  a  caae  of  child-murder, 
the  better  rule  mil  be  ta  place  no  confidence  on  a  contracted  condition  of  thieduct 
u  evidence  either  of  Hve-birth  or  of  the  time  daring  which  the  child  has  lived. 
It  can  only  have  any  importance  aa  evidence  when  the  death  of  a  child 
Speedily  follows  itB  birth  ;  and  these  are  preciaely  the  cases  in  which  a  Berious 
fallacy  is  likely  to  arise,  for  the  contraction  or  closure  may  be  really  congenital, 
and  yet  pronounced  normal.  If  a  child  has  lived  for  a  period  of  two-or  threo 
days  (the  time  at  which  the  duct  naturally  becomes  contracted  or  closed),  then 
evidence  of  live-^lrth  from  its  condition  may  not  be  necessary :  the  fact  of 
BUrvivorship  may  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  other  circumstances.  Hence, 
thb  species  o£  evidence  is  liable  ta  prove  fallacious  in  the  only  instance  in 
which  it  is  required,  and  the  case  of  Frith  shows  the  dangerous  uncerttunty 
which  must  attend  medical  evidence  based  on  the  closed  condition  of  the  duct. 

Ductus,  or  canalia  venetut. — This  is  a  branch  of  the  umbilical  vein  which 
goesdirectly  to  the  inferior  vena  cava;  there  is  not,  bo  far  as  I  know,  any  in- 
stance of  the  obliteration  of  this  vessel  previous  to  birth.  When  respiration  is 
folly  established,  it  collapees,  and  becomes  slowly  converted,  in  avari^Ieperiod 
of  time,  into  a  ligamentous  cord  or  band,  which  is  quite  impervioua.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  stated  to  have  become  obUterated  in 
children  that  could  have  survived  birth  only  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  the  mero 
collapse  of  the  coats  has  been  mistaken  for  an  obliteration  of  the  canal.  It  is 
probably  not  until  the  second  or  third  day  after  birth  that  its  closure  begins, 
although  nothing  certwn  is  known  respecting  the  period  at  which  it  is  com- 
pleted. The  condition  of  this  vessel,  therefore,  can  throw  no  light  upon  those 
cases  of  live-birth  in  which  evidence  of  the  feet  is  most  urgently  demanded. 

fofamen  ovale, — This  is  a  latge  oval  opening  placed  at  the  lower  and  baclc 
part  of  the  partition  between  the  right  and  left  auricles  of  the  heart.  It  ia 
considered  to  attain  its  greatest  uze  at  about  the  sixth  month.  It  is  represented 
in  the  following  illustrations  open  and  closed.  Fig.  164 — a,  cavity  of  the  right 
auricle  laid  open :  B,ntuaticHiof  the  right  ventricle:  a,  the  right  auricle  :  6,  the 


partition  between  the  ri(^t  and  left  auricles  :  c,  tbe  foramen  ovale  or  opening 
between  the  two  auricles,  portly  closed  by  the  valve  d.  In  fig.  165  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  valvular  membrane  d  almost  entirely  closes  the  Aperture  :  ' 
e,  opening  into  the  right  ventricle :  /,  opening  of  the  superior  vena  cava  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  right  aoriclo ;  g,  opening  of  the  inferior  rena  cava  into 
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the  lower  part  of  the  same  auricle :  1,  the  superior  vena  cava :  2,  the  inferior 
Tena  cava :  3  8,  the  two  right  pulmonary  veins :  4,  trunk  of  the  pulmonaiy 
artery,  with  its  two  branches ;  5  the  right,  and  6  the  left,  pulmonaiy  artery : 
7,  the  arterial  duct :  8,  the  aorta. 

.    At  an  early  period  of  f cetal  life,  there  is  no  valve  to  the  foramen  ovale. 
About  the  twelfth  week  the  valve  rises  upon  the  left  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  vein,  which  thus  comes  to  open  into  die  right  auricle.     The  separation  of 
the  two  auricles  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  complete  by  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  valve  over  the  foramen  ovale,  but  the  passage  nevertheless  con- 
tinues open  imtil  after  birth.     Another  valvular  fold  is  formed  on  the  right  of 
the  opening  of  the  inferior  cava,  between  it  and  the  superior  cava.     This  is 
called  the  Eustachian  valve ;  it  is  represented  by  the  letter  d  in  the  engravings. 
As  a  general  rule,  this  valvular  opening  between  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  heart,  exists  during  foetal  life,  and  becomes  gradually  closed  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  respiration.    I  have,  however,  found  it  repeatedly  open  in  children 
that  had  survived  birth  several  hours ;  and,  as  it  will  be  hereafter  stated,  the 
period  of  its  closure  is  as  variable  as  in  the  case  of  the  .ductus  arteriosus.    Hence, 
It  is  not  capable  of  supplying  with  certainty  evidence  of  live-birth,  in  those  in- 
stances in  indiich  this  evidence  is  most  reqiured.   According  to  Billard,  the  fora- 
men becomes  closed  between  the  second  and  third  days;  but  there  are  nume- 
rous cases  in  which  it  is  found  not  closed  at  much  later  periods  after  birth.   Dr. 
Handyside  states  that  it  is  more  or  less  open  in  one  case  out  of  eight.  In  1838 
two  subjects  were  examined  at  Guy's  Hospital,  one  aged  fifty,  the  other  eleven 
years,  and  in  both  the  foramen  was  found  open.     There  is,  however,  another 
serious  source  of  fallacy,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  the  closure 
of  the  foramen  ovale  has  been  known  to  occur  as  an  abnormal  condition  pre- 
viously to  birth  and  the  performance  of  respiration.     One  case  is  mentioned  by 
Gapuron  ('  M^d.  L^g.  des  Acco'uchmens,'  p.  337),  and  another  ia  reported  in  the 
^  Medical  Gazette  *  (vol.  38,  p.  1076).    Other  instances  of  this  abnormal  con- 
dition are  adverted  to  by  Dr.  Chovers  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  38,  p.  967) ;  and  it 
appears  that  in  these  the  arterial  duct  remained  open,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
circulation  of  blood  not  only  before  but  subsequently  to  respiration.     The 
children  rarely  survive  birth  longer  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours.     Dr. 
Chevers  justly  observes : — *  Gases  of  this  description  ate  of  great  importance 
in  a  medico-l^al  point  of  view,  as  they  fully  disprove  the  opinion  maintained 
by  many  anatomists,  that  obliteration  of  the  foramen  ovale  must  be  received 
as  certain  evidence  that  respiration  has  been  established.     It  is  assuredly  im- 
possible to  deny  that  in  the  heart  of  a  child  which  has  died*within  the  uterus, 
and  has  been  expelled  in  a  putrid  condition,  the  foramen  ovale  may  be  found 
completely  and  permanently  closed.     In  toch  cases  as  these  it  would,  how- 
ever,  probably  be  always  possible  to  detehnine,  by  an  examination  of  the 
heart  and  its  appendages,  that  the  closure  of  the  foramen  had  occurred  at  some 
period  antecedent  to  birth.*     Still  it  would  be  unsafe  in  practice  to  rely  upon 
the  closure  of  this  apertiu«  as  a  proof  of  live-birth,  in  the  absence  of  other 
good  evidence :  and  in  no  instance  can  its  patency  be  r^arded  as  a  proof  that 
a  child  has  come  into  the  world  dead.    Dr.  Kidd  met  with  the  case  of  a  new- 
horn  child,  in  which  a  thick  layer  of  lymph  had  been  deposited  across  the 
aperture,  so  as  nearly  to  block  it  up,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  completely 
closed :  the.  child  could  not  have  survived  its  birth  more  than  a  few  hours 
('Assoc.  Jour.*  Feb.  4,  1853, p.  104).     This  deposit  of  lymph  is  a  condition 
not  usually  foimd.     Dr.  Peacock  considers  that  the  foramen  is  closed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  the  valve  is  constituted.  In  a  me- 
dico-legal point  of  view,  therefore,  the  patency  or  closure  of  this  aperture 
'•— — 3«B  no  longer  any  importance.     (*  Assoc.  Jour.*  Feb.  25,  1853,  p.  177.) 
a  ^oaenl  rule,  these  peculiar  parts  of  the  total  circulation  are  rarely 
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obliterated  by  a  normal  process  before  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  after  birth. 
The  obliteration,  according  to  Bemt  and  Orfila,  takes  place  in  the  following 
order: — 1.  The  umbilical  arteries;  2.  The  ductus  venosus ;  3.  The  ductua 
arteriosus;  and  4.  The  foramen  ovale.     (Orfila,  *  M^d.  L^g.'  1848,  2,  210.) 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  closure  of  these  foetal  vessels  hav& 
been  statistically  investigated  by  Dr.  El^sser.  Among  70  still-bom  children 
they  were  found  open  in  69.  Among  300  children  who  died  soon  after  birth, 
80  out  of  108  prematurely  bom  and  living  from  one  to  eight  days,  presented 
all  the  passages  open :  1 27  out  of  1 92  in&^ts  bom  at  the  full  time  had  all  the 
passages  open,  but  partly  contracted.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was  open  in  55 
cases,  and  completely  closed  in  10  cases ;  the  ductus  venosus  was  open  in  81, 
and  completely  closed  in  37  cases ;  while  the  foramen  ovale  was  open  in  47, 
and  completely  closed  in  18  cases  only.  These  facts,  according  to  Dr. 
Elsasser,  prove  that  the  vessels  peculiar  to  the  foetal  circulation  remain  open 
as  a  rule  for  some  time  after  birth,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  ac- 
curately, by  days,  the  period  of  their  closure.  This  physiologist  remarked  that 
the  closure  commenced  and  was  often  completed  in  the  ductus  venosus,  before  it 
manifested  itself  in  the  other  vessels.  The  complete  closure,  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  takes  place  within  the  first  six  weeks  after  birth,  and  the  in- 
stances of  obliteration  before  birth,  or  before  the  period  mentioned  afler  birth,, 
must  be  regarded  as  rare  exceptions.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  May  21,  1853, 
p.  530.) 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  respecting  Professor  Bemt's  dociinasia  circula-^ 
iionis  is  essentially  negative :  it  either  proves  nothing,  or  it  may  lead  the 
medical  witnesses  into  a  fatal  error.  It  has  been  the  more  necessary  to  point 
out  the  serious  &llacies  to  which  it  is  liable,  because  hitherto  medical  jurists 
have  been  disposed  to  place  great  I'eJiance  upon  it,  in  cases  in  which  medical 
evidence  from  the  state  of  the  limgswns  wanting.  The  necessity  of  these  &cti^ 
being  known,  is  shown  by  the  case  which  occurred  at  Ayr  {ante,  p.  3G9\  iij 
which  great  reliance  appears  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  Ibllowing  statement 
by  Dr.  Beck : — *  If,  therefore,  the  ductus  arteriosus  be  found  cylindrical  in 
its  shape,  and  not  contracted  towards  the  aorta,  and  if  it  equal  in  size  the  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  inference  would  be  that  the  child  was  not  bom 
alive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ductus  arteriosus  be  contracted  towards  the 
aortal  end,  and  if  its  size  be  much  less  than  the  trank  of  the  pulmonary  artery^ 
the  inference  would  be  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive.'  (Beck's  *  Med.  Jur.' 
5th  ed.,  p.  251.)  From  a  consideration  of  the  preceding  facts,  it  will  be  seei^ 
that  such  inferences  might  seriously  mislead  a  Court  of  Law. 


CHAPTER  78. 

ON  THE  PROOFS  OF  A  CHILD  HAVING  BEEN  BORN  ALIVE — EVIDENCE  FROM  THE 
DISCOVERY  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  STOMACH — CHEMICAL  AND  MICROSCOPICAL  TESTS 
FOR   STARCH   SUGAR    MILK   BLOOD    AND.   MECONIUM — EVIDENCE    FROM    FOREIGN 

SUBSTANCES  IN    THE     AIR-PASSAGES — FROM    THE     MODE     OF     BIRTH GENERAL 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Evidence  from  the  state  of  the  alimentary  canal. — Good  evidence  of  live- 
birth  may  be  sometimes  derived  from  the  discovery  of  certain  liquids  or  solids 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  sucb  as  blood,  milk,  or  farinaceous  or  saccha- 
rine articles  of  food ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  these  substances  should 
find  their  way  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  a  child  which  was  really  bon^ 
dead.  .     * 
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.  1.'  Starch. — ^In  Uie  case  of  a  new-bom  child,  the  late  Dr.  Geogh($;an  di»- 
corered,  by  the  application  of  iodine-water,  the  presence  of  brisaceoua  food 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  hence  the  qnestion  of  live-birth  was  clearly  set- 
tled in  the  affirmative.  On  another  occaaion  Dr.  Francis  employed  this  method 
of  testing  with  satisfactary  results,  in  a  case  in  which  the  investigation  was 
beset  with  unusual  difficulties.  He  was  required  .by  the  coroner  to  examine 
the  body  of  a  new-born  child,  found  under  snapicious  circumstances.  The 
examination  of  the  lungs  left  no  doubt  that  req>iration  had  taken  place;  and 
the  fact  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive  was  fully  established  by  the  dis' 
oovery  in  the  stomach  of  a  small  quanti^  of  farinaceous  food.  On  digest' 
ing  in  distilled  water  a  fragment  of  the  pulp  found  in  this  organ,  and  add  . 
ing  a  drop  of  solution  of  iodine,  an  intense  indigo-blue  colour  appeared  im- 
mediately. The  application  of  this  chemical  test,  therefore,  removed  any  doubts 
which  might  have  been  entertained  on  the  question  of  live-birth.  ('  Med. 
Gax.'  vol.  37,  p.  460.)  The  quantity  of  starch  present  may,  however,  be  too 
small  to  produce  with  water,  a  solution  which  would  be  coloured  by  iodine 
in  the  manner  described.  A  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  sliould 
then  be  placed  on  a  glass  slide,  diluted  with  a  little  water  if  viscid,  and 
examined  under  the  microscope  with  a  power  of  about  300  diameters.  The 
granules  (if  present)  may  then  be  distinctly  seen,  having  the  shape  peculiar  to 
each  variety  of  starch,  and  not  imfrequently  mixed  with  otl-globu!ea  and 
epithelial  scales  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane.  By  the  addition  of 
iodine-water  their  shape  and  size  will  be  brought  out  by  the  intensely  blue 
colour  which  they  acquire.  Blue  fragments  of  an  iir^ular  shape  indicate  the 
presence  of  bread.  The  annexed  engraving  (fig.  166)  represents  two  varieties 
of  starch,  either  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
I  stomachs  of  infanta  :  in  a  the  rounded  granules 
I  of  wheat-starch  are  represented,  and  in  b  the 
Old  granules  of  arrowroot.  The  microme- 
trical  measurements  of  these  granules  show,  for 
those  of  wheat,  which  are  irregularly  spherical, 
diameters  varying  from  l-9000th  to  1-1 125th  o{ 
an  inch  in  size.  Many  have  an  average  diameter 
of  l-3000th  of  an  inch.  The  ovoid  granule 
of  arrowroot  is  l-900th  of  an  inch  in  length, 
I    and  l-1800th  of  an  inch  in  width. 

2.  Sugar. — In  one  case  which  I  was  required 
o  examine,  the  presence  of  sugar  was  readily 
,  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the 
'ij'^MKiaisrti     iw'  application  of  Trommor's  test.  In  order  to  apply 

'  '  this  test,  a  few  drojis  of  a  weak  solution  of  flul- 

phate  of  copper  should  be  added  to  a  portion  of  the  cold  concentrated  aque- 
ous extract  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  An  excess  of  a  solution  of  pure 
potash  is  then  added,  and  the  liquid  boiled.  If  sugar  be  present,  the  sub- 
oxide of  copper  is  immediately  precipitated  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour. 
With  white  sugar  the  same  decompoaitiun  is  elfccted,  but  more  slowly.  If 
starch  be  present,  black  oxide  of  copper  may  be  thrown  down,  but  there  will 
be  no  production  of  a  red  precipitate.  The  formation  of  the  red  oxide  of 
copper  under  these  circumstances,  proves  that  some  saccharine  substance  is 
present.  In  reference  to  the  application  of  the  siigar-test,  however,  it  must 
be  remarked  that  Btarch  is  easily  convertible  into  sugar  by  a  chemical  action 
of  saliva  or  mucus,  so  that  the  test  may  appear  to  indicate  sugar  in  small 
quantity,  when  the  result  may  be  really  due  to  the  presence  of  some  converted 

BtM^. 

S.  Jlfiii. — Tbis  liquid  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  new-bom  child ;  it 
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may  t)e  identiiied  microecopicailj'  in  the  flnidH  of  the  etomach  bj  the  n 
And  well-defined  oil-globulee  which  it  contains.  It  is  not  poBsble  to  distinguish 
human  from  cow's  milk  under  these  circumatancee.  In  both,  the  globules  which 
fire  spherical  in  all  aspects,  are  remarkable  fur  their  transparency  in  the  centre^ 


vig.  itr. 


Fig.  168. 
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and  their  dark  margins.  They  vary  considerably  in  size.  I  have  found  those 
of  the  cow  to  have  by  measurement  the  following  diameters: — Maximum, 
l-2200th  of  oainch;  minimum,  l-18000th  ;  and  medium  size,  l-*S00tli  of 
an  inch.  They  are  dietinguiflhed  from  blood -corpuscles  by  their  sliape  and 
lustre,  and  from  starch -granules  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  coloured  or 
changed  by  iodine-water.  Coloali-um  is  the  name  applied  to  the  milk  first 
secreted  after  delivery ;  it  contains,  in  addition  to  oil -globules,  numerous 
spherical  granular  bodies  (fig.  168,  i).  When  milk  is  present,  lacUne  or  sugar  of 
milk  is  generally  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  appropriate  sugw- 
test  {svpra).  The  casein,  or  solid  principle  of  milk,  precipitates  oxide  of  copper 
from  the  sulphate ;  but  on  adding  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  potash  the  oxide  is 
redissoived,  Ibrming  a  purple  or  violet- coloured  solution.  It  is  rapidly  coagu- 
lated by  the  digestive  principle  (pepsine)  contained  in  the  gastric  juice,  so  tliat 
the  casein  may  be  found  ia  small  soU  masses  adhering  to  the  lining- mem  brand 
of  the  stomach.  It  shouJd  be  observed  that  nlbtunen  fonns  a  deep  violet- 
coloiired  solution  witL  sulphate  of  copper  and  jwtash,  hut  the  red  suboxide  of 
coppei-  is  not  precipitated  on  boiling  unless  sugar  is  mixed  with  it. 

4.  Epithelial  scales. — The  epithelinl  scales  commonly  fotuid  associated  with 
nrticles  of  food  in  the  stomach  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes;  they  are  flat, 
oval,  or  rounded,  and  sometimes  polygonal.  They  arenucleated,  and  from  thrir 
pavement-like  appearance  they  arecalled  'tessellated.'  In  fig.  169,i(p.376),an 
epithelial  scale  &om  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  is  repre- 
sented magnified  570  diameters.  In  the  long  axis  it  was  the  l-5U0thof  an  inch, 
and  in  the  shortest  l-900th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  central  nucleus  was 
l-4000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  small  granules  around  it  l-9000th 
of  an  inch.  These  epithelial  scales  are  very  numerous,  much  intermixed,  and 
BO  transparent  that  they  are  often  only  distinctly  seen  at  the  edges,  which 
occasionally  are  folded  or  slightly  turned  over. 

Besides  the  subHtances  mentioned,  other  solids  and  fluids,  such  as  blood  and 
meconium  (the  ftecal  discharges  of  the  foitus)  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  oi 
a  new-born  child,  and  a  question  may  arise  whether  their  presence  indicates 
that  the  child  was  fiiUy  bom.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  child  might  be  fed 
«nd  exert  a  power  of  swallowing  when  its  head  protruded  from  the  outlet,  and 
its  body  was  still  in  the  body  oT  the  mother.     Childreu  have  been  known  to 
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Teawllatod  epithelial  •cales,  highly 
magnified. 
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exert  a  power  ai  sacking  or  aspiration  under  these  circumstances,  ancl 
this  a  power  of  swallowing  might  be  exercised.    In  defending  a  prisoner  on  » 
charge  of  child-murder,  counsel  would  scarcely  resort  to  a  defence  of  this  kind* 

That  the  starch,  sugar,  or  milk,  &c,  found  iK 
the  stomach,  should  have  been  given  to  i  child! 
when  its  body  was  only  half-bom,  is  so  im- 
probable an  hypothesis  that  the  most  Inex- 
perienced lawyer  woidd  hardly  resort  to  it  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  fooid  in  this  organ. 
When  the  substances  foimd  in  the  stomach  are- 
not  in  the  form  of  food,  but  are  fluids  con- 
nected with  the  child  or  the  mother,  the  ease- 
ls different.  These  may  penetrate  into  the 
lungs  or  stomach  during  birth,  either  by  aspi- 
ration or  the  act  of  swallowing :  th^  thus 
indicate  that  the  child  was  living,  but  they  do 
not  necessarily  show  that  its  body  was  entirely 
in  the  world  when  they  were  swallowed. 
5.  Blood. — ^An  instance  is  related  by  Dr.  Di)ring  in  which  a  spoonful  oF 
coagulated  blood  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  new-bom  child.  The  inner 
surfaces  of  the  gullet  and  windpipe  were  also  covered  with  blood.  Dr.  Doring: 
inferred  from  these  facts  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive;  for  the  blood  in 
his  opinion  could  have  entered  the  stomach  only  by  swallowing,  after  the  birth, 
of  the  child  and  while  it  was  probably  lying  with  its  &ce  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
Taken  alone,  however,  such  an  inference  would  not  be  justifiable  from  the  facts- 
as  stated.  Blood  might  be  accidentally  drawn  into  the  throat  from  the  dis- 
charges of  the  mother  during  the  passage  of  the  child^s  head  through  the  outlet, 

and  yet  the  child  may  not  have  been  bom  alive. 
The  power  of  swallowing  may  be  exerted  by  a 
child  during  birth  either  before  or  after  the  act 
of  breathing.  This  power  appears  to  be  exerted 
even  by  the  foetus  in  utero. 

Blood  may  be  recognized  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  not  only  by  the  colour  which  it  im- 
parts to  the  mucous  liquids  present,  but  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  as  well  as  by  the 
Guaiacum  process  (vol.  1,  p.  538^.  The  an- 
nexed illustration  (fig.  170),  represents  the 
blood-corpuscles  as  they  may  be  seen  under  the 
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Human  blood-oorpu§clct. 


microscope. 

Dr.  Hobinson  has  made  some  researches  on 


the  contents  of  the  foetal  stomach  during  ute- 
rine life.  He  finds  that  the  substances  which  naturally  exist  in  the  stomach 
of  a  foetus  before  birth  are  of  an  albuminous  and  mucous  nature.  His  obser-* 
vations  were  made  on  the  stomachs  of  two  human  foetuses,  and  on  those  of 
the  calf,  lamb,  and  rabbit.  The  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  were : — 
1.  That  the  stomach  of  the  foetus  during  the  latter  period  of  its  uterine  exist- 
ence, invariably  Contains  a  peculiar  substance,  differing  from  the  uterine  liquid 
(liquor  amnii),  and  generally  of  a  nutritious  (?)  nature.  2.  That  in  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  this  substance  varies  in  different  animals,  being  in 
no  two  species  precisely  similar.  3.  That  in  each  foetal  animal  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  varies  at  different  periods ;  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  develop-i 
ment  consisting  chiefly  of  liquor  amnii,  to  which  the  other  peculiar  matters 
are  gradually  added.  4.  That  the  liquor  amnii  continues  to  be  s\vallowed  by 
the  foetus  up  to  the  time  of  birth,  and  consequently  after  the  formation  at 
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these  matters,  and  their  appearance  in  the  stomach.  5.  That  the  mixture  of 
this  more  solid  and  nutritious  substi^ice  with  the  liquor  amnii  constitutes  the 
material  submitted  to  the  process  of  chymification  in  the  foetal  intestines^ 
He  considers  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  to  be  chiefly  derived  from 
the  salivary  secretion,  and  that  gastric  juice  is  not  secreted  until  after  respi-^ 
ration  has  been  established.  The  medical  jiu'ist  will  perceive,  therefore,  that 
the  discovery  of  farinaceous  food,  milk,  or  sugar  in  the  stomach  will  furnish 
evidence  of  birth,  since  substances  of  this  kind  are  not  f oimd  naturally  in  this 
organ. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Gosse  states  that  in  the  early  stage  of  uterine  life  the  alimentary 
canal  contains  merely  a  mucous  liquid.  At  the  third  month  there  is  a  more 
copious  secretion :  a  clear  non-albuminous  acid  liquid  is  found  in  the  stomach, 
and  a  soft  chymous  liquid  is  present  in  the  small  intestines.  Up  to  the  fifth 
month  the  small  intestines  contain  meconium  of  a  greyish  colour.  After  this 
period  the  meconium  'becomes  gradually  of  a  deeper  coloiu:,  and  it  passes  into 
the^  large  intestine.  When  the  child  has  attained  uterine  majority,  the  meco- 
nium in  the  jejunum  is  whitish;  in  the  ileum,  yellow ;  in  the  cascum,  greenish- 
yellow;  in  the  ascending  colon,  green  with  less  yellow;  and  in  the  rectiun, 
green-black,  like  poppy-juice  (hence  the  name,  from  /iftcwv,  *  a  poppy ').  It  is 
a  mixture  of  the  constituent  paits  of  the  bile-coloured  granules,  of  epithe- 
lium from  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  intestines,  and  of  mucous  matters 
probably  derived  from  a  destruction  of  the  epithelial  cells.  Meconium  is 
generally  discharged  from  the  bowels  of  a  child  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
birth,  or  at  the  latest  on  the  third  day.  It  then  appears  of  the  consistency 
of  honey,  of  a  very  dark-green  (almost  black)  colour,  with  very  little  yellow 
colouring-matter  in  it.  It  has  no  disagreeable  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1-148.     (*  Des  Taches^au  Point  de  vue  Medico-l^gale,'  1863,  p.  75.) 

6.  Meconium. — This  name  is  applied  to  the  excrementitious  matter  pro- 
duced and  retained  in  the  intestines  during  foetal  life.    It  may  be  found  in  the 
stomach  of  a  new- bom  child,  and  a  question  will  thence  arise  whether  its 
presence  there  should  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  entire  live-birth.     It  may  be. 
discharged  from  the  child  during  delivery,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  difiScult 
or  protracted  labour.     In  the  act  of  breathing  it  may  enter  the  throat  witli- 
other  discharges,  and  thus  be  found  in  the  stomach.     That  a  breathing  child 
can  thus  swallow  meconium  cannot  be  disputed,  but,  assuming  that  in  the  body 
of  a  child  which  has  not*  lived  to  breathe  this  substance  is  found  in  the  air-<* 
passages  and  stomach,  how  is  the  conclusion  affected  ?     In  the  following  case 
Dr.  FJeisclier  was  required  to  examine  the  body  of  a  new-bom  child  which: 
was  said  to  have  been  bom  dead.    He  found  meconium  in  the  large  intestines 
(the  colon  and  rectum),  and  a  greenish-yellow-coloured  liquid  in  the  cavity  o£ 
the  stomach,  in  the  larynx,  windpipe,  and  gullet.     In  the  air-passages  it  was 
in  well-marked  quantity.     The  lungs  contained  no  air,  but  possessed  all  the 
usual  foetal  characters.     When  cut  into  pieces  and  placed  on  water,  all  the 
pieces  sank.     It  appeared  that  a  woman  was  present  at  the  birth,  who  ob- 
served that  the  child  did  not  breathe,  but  was  bom  dead.     It  was  not  bathed 
or  washed,  and  no  air  was  blown  into  its  lungs.     From  the  general  appear-' 
ance  and  propeilies  of  the  liquid  found  in  the  stomach  and  air-passages,  Dr« 
Fleischer  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  meconium  from  the  intestines  of  the  child. 
It  could  not  have  been  swallowed  after  the  child  was  born,  but;  must  have  been 
accidentally  drawn  into  its  throat  by  efforts  to  breathe  during  birth.     Some 
of  the  meconium  had  probably  been  discharged  from  the  bowels  of  the  child 
during  labour,  and  as  the  mouth  passed  over  this  liquid  a  portion  was  drawn 
into  the  throat  by  aspiration.  When  once  there,  the  instinctive  act  of  swallow* 
ing  would  immediately  convey  a  portion  of  it  into  the  stomach.    As  the  facts 
connected  with  the  birth  were  well  known,  this  appears  to  be  the  only  resfi^YL^ 
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Kble  explan&tioD.  (See  report  of  the  caM  in  Casper's  '  VierteljahnBchrift,* 
1863,  1,  97;  also  foranother  case,' Med. Timeaand Gazette,' Aiigtut 3, 1861, 
pv  116.) 

The  preaence  of  fluids,  therefore — such  as  .blood,  meconium,  or  the  watery 
discharges  attendti^  delivery — in  the  stomach  and  air-paasagea  of  a  new-bom 
child,  does  not  prove  live-birth,  but  merely  indicates  the  existence  of  some 
living  actions  in  the  child  at  or  about  the  time  of  its  birth.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Kamsbotham,  a  woman  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  diild  while 
sitting  over  a  slop-pail  of  dirty  water.  On  examining  the  body,  it  was  obvious 
that  it  had  not  breathed.  There  was  no  air  in  the  lungs,  but  a  quanti^  of  dir^ 
Fig.  iTi.  water  like  that  in  the  pail  wan  found  in  the  sto- 

mach.    This  could  have  entered  the  organ  only  by 
^j,  ,  the  act  of  swallowing,  and,  in  Dr.  Bamsbotham's 

'^  )&^^^  «i^tf^  opinion,  the  child  had  swallowed  the  liquid  under 

some  fojtal  attempts  to  breathe.  The  coroner  who 
held  the  inquest  directed  the  jury  that  the  child 
wag  bum  d^  ;  but  most  phyaiologists  will  con- 
^der  that  the  power  of  swaUowing  cannot  be  ex- 
erted by  a  dead  child ;  and  as  its  body  must  have 
been  entirely  delivered  in  order  to  have  &llen  into 
'«'4  ft  the  hquid,  there  was  proof  that  it  had  been  bom 
*  living,  and  thai  in  this  instance  it  had  died  after 

it  was  entirely  bom,  by  the  prevention  of  the  act  of 
breathing.     (See  'Live-birth,'  pp.  209,  341.) 

The  meconium  may  be  generally  recc^nized  by 
its  dirty-green  colour  and  general  nppeaiance,  as 
welt  as  by  the  absence  of,  any  offenuve  odour, 
UicrosoiTitni  apparuoM  of  ite.  which  it  does  not  acquire  until  after  the  third  or 
a  citbuii  or'chointerine :  b  «pi-  fourth  day  from  birlii,  when  it  becomes  mixed  with 
OiOiti  iMi™ ;  c  "^y^  **  K**"  feculent  matter.     Its  microscopical  characters  are 
din):  dt^nnnin.  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.     In  tneair- 

jiagnifted  41W  diamMai.  pnasages  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  vemLt  ca- 
eeoaa,  and  hairs  derived  from  the  skin.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  June  1, 
1861,  p.  591,  and  Aug.  3, 1861,  p.  117 ;  eeealso  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  445.) 
But  liitle  need  be  said  on  its  chemical  properties ;  still,  as  the  detection  of 
fltains  of  meconium  on  clothing  may  occasionally  fdrm  a  part  of  the  medical 
evidence,  a  few  observations  are  here  required.  The  stains  which  it  produces 
are  of  a  brownish -green  colour,  very  difficult  to  remove  by  washing.  They 
BtJfTen  the  stuff,  and  are  usually  slightly  raised  above  the  surface,  without 
always  penetrating  it.  Meconium  forms  with  water  a  greenish- coloured  liquid, 
having  an  acid  reaction  :  a  boiling  heat  does  not  affect  the  solution.  Nitric 
acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  yield  with  it  the  green  and  red-coloured 
compounds  which  they  produce  with  bile.  Cholesterine  may  be  separated 
from  it  by  hot  ether. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  stains  produced  by  the  ficces  of  a  child 
which  has  survived  birth,  that  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  they  retain  a  dark- 
green  or  greenish-yellow  colour.  On  the  seventh  day  after  birth,  they  gene- 
rally acquire  a  bright-yellow  cotoiu",  like  that  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  and  this 
colour,  if  the  child  is  m  health,  they  will  retain  diu-ing  all  the  time  that  it  is 
suckled. 

The  presence  of  stains  of  meconium  on  the  clothing  of  a  child  hna  been 
considered,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  from  the  lungs,  to  fumish  suffi- 
cient proof  that  a  child  has  been  Ooi-n  alive.  In  March  1850  the  body  of  a 
child,  completely  dried  or  mummilied,  was  found  concealed  in  a  hollow  apftce 
in  the  chimney  of  a  hotue.  From  the  dry  state  of  the  body,  it  hadapparoitly 
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been  there  for  a  considerable  time.  Dr.  Bergeret,  who  was  required  to  make 
an  examination  of  the  body,  f omid  it  to  have  the  characters  of  a  matitre  child 
of  the  female  sex.  It  was  wrapped  in  linen,  which  was  marked  by  two  kinds  of 
stains,  some  of  a  deep-green  almost  black  (meconium),  and  others  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  (blood).  The  internal  organs  had  been  completely  destroyed, 
chiefly  by  larva?  of  insects,  of  which  many  of  the  dried  chrysalis  cases  were 
foimd.  The  skin  was  dried  to  a  parchment  condition.  Was  this  child  bom 
alive  ?  As  the  lungs  were  destroyed.  Dr.  Bergeret  directed  his  attention  to  the 
meconium- stains  on  the  linen ;  and  he  concluded  from  these  that,  had  the  child 
died  before  or  during  labour,  the  greater  part  of  the  meconium  would  have 
been  discharged  before  birth.  Assummg  that  a  quantity  of  it  still  remained  in 
the  bowels,  this  could  not  have  been  discharged  from  them,  as  a  result  of  vital 
contractility  after  death.  Further,  the  portion  of  linen  around  the  nates  of 
the  child  was  not  stained,  hence  there  had  been  no  discharge  post  mortem,  afto 
the  dead  body  had  been  placed  in  the  chimney — ^leading  therefore  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  linen  had  been  stained  by  the  natural  discharge  from  a  child 
bom  living,  and  previous  to  the  disposal  of  its  body.  Dr.  Bergeret  also  in- 
ferred, from  the  large  quantity  of  meconiiun,  that  it  had  been  discharged  dur- 
ing a  state  of  severe  suffering  resulting  from  a  violent  death.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1855,  2,  442.)  He  gave  his  opinion — 1.  That  this  mummy-child  was  ma- 
ture ;  2.  That  it  was  bom  alive,  and  that  it  died  from  violence  soon  after  its 
birth ;  and ;  3.  Thai  its  death  probably  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1848, 
I.e.  about  two  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  body.  The  latter  conclusion 
was  based  on  entomology,  f  .e.  on  the  condition  of  the  chrysalis-cases  and  the 
larvae  of  the  musca  camavia  foimd  in  the  cavitifes  of  the  body.  The  facts 
were  such  tliat,  in  Dr.  Bergeret*s  opinion,  a  shorter  period  than  two  years  would 
not  account  for  the  state  in  which  the  insects  were  discovered.  A  woman  who 
had  been,  it  was  supposed,  delivered  of  a  child  in  November  1848,  was  tried 
upon  this  evidence,  before  the  Jura  Court  of  Assizes,  on  a  charge  of  child- 
murder.  The  jury  acquitted  her.  In  England  such  a  case  would  not  have 
gone  beyond  a  coroner's  inquest.  There  was  no  evidence  of  live-birth,  for  the 
stains  of  meconium  on  the  linen  might  be  accounted  for  irrespective  of  this 
theory.  There  was  no  evidence  of  murder,  for  all  the  facts  admitted  of  an 
explanation  on  the  assumption  that  the  child  had  been  either  still-born,  or,  if 
bom  living,  that  it  had  died  from  natural  causes  soon  after  its  birth,  and  that  its 
body  had  been  concealed  in  the  spot  where  it  was  found. 

7.  Foreign  substances  in  the  air-passages  and  stomach. — Dr.  Maschka  met 
with  the  following  case : — ^A  woman  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  child,  which 
nhe  alleged  was  bom  dead,  but  she  did  not  produce  its  body  until  after  the 
lapse  of  fourteen  days,  when  it  was  found  in  such  a  state  of  putrefriction  that 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  live-birth  could  be  obtained  from  the  lungs.  These 
organs,  as  well  as  the  heart  and  liver,  contained  small  bladders  of  air  from 
putrefaction  and  floated  on  water.  On  slight  compression,  the  lungs  sank.  The 
air-passages,  oesophagus,  and  stomach  contained  sand  and  excrementitious  mat- 
ter, which  was  pressed  out  of  them  on  a  section  being  made.  The  air-  passages 
were  so  blocked  up  as  to  furnish  a  suflScient  cause  for  the  prevention  of  breath- 
ing and  for  death  from  suffocation.  The  woman,  when  charged  with  the  murder 
of  her  child,  confessed  that  she  was  suddenly  delivered  while  having,  as  she 
supposed,  an  evacuation — that  she  fainted,  and  when  she  recovered,  she  found 
she  had  been  delivered  of  a  child,  which  had  fallen  into  the  privy  and  was 
quite  dead.  The  medical  evidence  was  in  accordance  with  this  condition  of  the. 
body.  Dr.  Maschka  concluded  that  the  child  had  come  living  into  the  world, 
and  had  died  from  suffocation.  He  drew  this  inference  from  the  discovery 
of  excrement  and  sand  in  the  air-tubes,  lungs,  and  stomach.  He  considered, 
from  the  appearances,  that  in  the  aspiratory  effort  to  bt«i\5afe  (^\v\VDk\|^  ^^y^ts>^ 
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the  child  bad  drawn  these  substances  into  the  lungs,  and  further,  that  they  could 
baye  found  their  way  into  the  stomach  only  by  the  act  of  swallowing.  These 
af{tions  could  not  have  taken  place  until  after  birth,  and  in  his  judgment  they, 
clearly  proved  that  the  child  had  come  living  from  the  body  of  the  mother. 
(Horn's  *  Vierteljahrs/  1865,  1,  37.) 

The  inference  of  live-birth  in  this  case  was  based  on  good  physiological 
grounds.  The  discovery  of  foreign  substances  which  from  their  nature  could 
not  have  entered  the  body  during  delivery  is  a  good  proof  of  entire  live-birth,, 
but  we  ought  to  be  well  assured  that  such  substances  could  not  have  acciden- 
tally found  their  way  into  the  body  after  birth.  Thus  it  might  be  suggested 
in  defence  that  they  had  penetrated  into  the  stomach  and  lungs  as  a  restdt  of 
putrefiu;tion,  if  the  body  is  immersed  in  liquid.  It  will  be  for  the  examiner 
to  determine  how  far  this  can  explain  the  facts  by  a  proper  examination  at  the. 
time.  The  discovery  of  excrementitious  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  was  a  strong  proof  that  the  child  had  exerted 
the  living  acts  of  swallowing  and  aspiration. 

Dr.  Maschka  gives  another  case  somewhat  similar  in  its  details  (op.  cit. 
p.  40).  The  body  of  the  child,  which  was  found  in  the  soil  of  a  privy,  was 
putrdied,  but  the  lungs  had  not  imdergone  putrefaction.  Both  feet  were  want- 
ing, and  the  bones  of  the  legs  were  exposed,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
soft  parts.  There  were  no  marks  of  murderous  violence  on  the  head,  neck,  or 
upper  part  of  the  body.  About  six  inches  of  the  navel-string  were  attached 
to  the  abdomen,  and  this  had  not  been  lacerated  but  sharply  cut  through.  This 
observation  was  of  importance,  for  it  proved  that  the  woman  had  not  been  acci^ 
dentally  delivered  while  sitting  in  the  privy,  or  the  cord  would  have  been 
found  lacerated. 

The  main  questions  were — ^Did  this  child  come  into  the  word  living,  and 
was  its  death  attributable  to  violent  or  accidental  causes  ?  On  inspection, 
grains  of  sand  and  particles  of  coal  were  found  upon  the  tongue,  and  in  tlie 
fauces,  larynx,  trachea  and  its  ramifications,  as  well  as  in  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus,  the  mucous  membrane  in  these  parts  being  of  a  brownish-red 
colour.  The  lungs  were  placed  backwards  in  the  chest,  the  sharp  edges  re- 
clining on  the  sides  of  the  pericardiiun;  they  had  a  bluish -brown  colour  behind, 
but  they  were  of  a  light  red  with  stellated  patches  of  redness  in  front.  The 
substance  of  the  organs  was  not  putrefied,  it  was  elastic  when  pressed,  and  cre- 
pitated on  being  cut.  They  contained  a  moderate  amount  of  blood.  Both 
lungs  floated  on  water  entire  and  divided.  The  stomach  contained  an  offensive 
dark-coloured  fluid,  mixed  with  grains  of  sand,  pieces  of  coal,  and  other  foreign 
matters.  The  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr.  Maschka  were  that  this  child  was* 
mature,  that  it  had  been  bom  alive,  the  navel-string  designedly  cut,  and  its 
body  afterwards  thrown  into  the  place  where  it  was  found,  for  the  piu-pose  of 
concealment. 

The  inference  of  the  child  having  been  born  alive  was  based  on  the  justi- 
fiable grounds  that  there  had  been  incipient  breathing  or  attempts  at  breath-, 
ing ;  this  was  proved  by  the  state  of  the  limgs  and  the  foreign  substances 
found  in  the  air-passages.  There  had  also  been  the  power  of  swallowing,  the 
same  substances  having  -been  found  in  the  stomach.  For  however  short  n 
time,  these  conditions  proved  that  the  child  had  lived  and  had  breathed  after  it 
was  bom.  The  cause  of  death  was  assigned  to  suffocation  and  the  prevention 
of  breathing. 

A  cautious  application  of  these  principles  may  be  made  in  dealing  with  simi- 
lar cases.  In  the  last  case  there  was  the  state  of  the  lungs  to  help  the  conclu- 
sion. If  the  body  of  a  child  is  so  putrefied  as  to  lay  open  the  stomach  and 
lungs  so  that  foreign  matters  can  have  free  access  to  them  it  would  of  coiu^ 
be  unsafe  to  base  an  opinion  on  these  conditions.' 
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'  8.  Evidence  from  the  mode  of  hirth. — ^It  has  been  suggested  that  when  a  child 
IS  bom  by  the  feet,  and  there  are  full  marks  of  respiration  in  the  lungs,  the  mode 
of  birth  will  at  once  establish  that  the  body  must  have  been  entirely  in  the 
^orld  in  order  that  the  breathing  should  have  taken  place.  The  late  Dr.  W. 
P.  Herapath  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  September  1858,  and  com- 
mimicated  the  particulars  to  me.  It  is  assumed  that  the  head  tmder  these 
<;ircumstances  is  bom  instantaneously,  and  that  the  child  cannot  breathe  until 
the  head  is  released  from  the  outlet.  Before  such  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
there  should  be  clear  evidence  that  the  child  was  actually  bom  by  the  feet. 
Dr.  Herapath  has  published  a  report  of  the  case  on  which  his  opinion  was  re- 
quested, as  well  as  the  grounds  on  which  he  would  rely  to  establish  the  fact 
liiat  a  child  had  been  bom  by  the  feet.  (For  this  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
'British  Medical  Journal,'  May  15,  1859.) 

The  slightest  consideration  will  show  that  the  various  signs  of  live-birth 
■above  described  are  weak,  and  of  purely  accidental  occurrence.  If  a  child  is 
destroyed  either  during  birth,  or  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  there  will 
be  no  medical  evidence  to  indicate  the  period  at  which  its  destruction  took 
place  ;  the  external  and  internal  appearances  presented  by  the  body  would  be 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  It  is  most  probable  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  of  child-murder,  a  child  is  actually  destroyed  either  during  birth  or 
immediately  afterwards ;  and,  therefore,  the  characters  above  described  can 
rarely  be  available  in' practice.  If  any  exception  be  made,  it  is  with  respect 
to  the  nature,  situation,  and  extent  of  marks  of  violence ;  but  the  presence  of 
these  depends  on  mere  accident.  Hence,  then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
although  medical  evidence  can  generally  show,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that 
A  child  has  really  lived,  it  can  rarely  be  in  a  condition  to  prove,  in  a  case  of 
infanticide,  that  its  life  certainly  continued  after  its  birth.  We  could  only 
venture  upon  this  inference  when  the  signs  of  breathing  were  full  and  com- 
plete, or  when  some  article  of  food  was  found  in  the  stomach.  Why  the 
destruction  of  a  child  should  be  treated  in  the  one  case  as  a  venial  offence,  and 
in  the  other  as  a  capital  crime,  is  one  of  those  anomalies  in  our  criminal  juris- 
prudence for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account.  The  inference  which  we  may 
draw  from  these  observations  is,  that  if  positive  proof  of  entire  live-hirth  be  in 
-all  cases  rigorously  demanded  of  medical  witnesses  on  trials  for  child-murder, 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  when  the  prisoner  is  ably  defended,  that  any  conviction 
for  the  crime  should  take  place.  The  only  exception  would  be  where  a  con- 
fession was  made  by  the  accused,  or  a  murder  was  ^tually  perpetrated  before 
eye-witnesses.  The  numerous  acquittals  that  take  place  on  trials  for  this 
crime,  in  face  of  the  strongest  medical  evidence  of  murderous  violence  inflicted 
on  the  body  of  the  child,  bear  out  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  A  child  is 
proved  .to  have  lived  and  breathed,  but  the  medical  evidence  fails  to  show  that 
the  living  and  breathing  took  place  or  continued  after  its  entire  delivery.  [For 
some  judicious  remarks  on  this  defective  state  of  the  law,  see  *  Prov.  Joum.' 
April  2,  1851,  p.  182.] 

Conclusions, — The  general  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  facta 
contained  in  this  chapter,  on  the  question  whether  a  child  has  or  has  not  been 
hoim  alivCy  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  if  the  lungs  are  fully  and  perfectly  distended  with  air  by  the  act  of 
breathing,  this  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  child  has  been  born  alive, 
since  breathing  during  birth  is  in  general  only  partial  and  imperfect. 

2.  That  the  presence  of  marks  of  severe  violence  on  various  parts  of-  the ' 
body,  if  possessing  vital  characters,  renders  it  probable  that  the  child  yfaa 
entirely  born  alive  when  the  violence  was  inflicted.  ^'^ 

'  3.  That  certain  changes  in  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  the  separation  b^  ^ 
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vital  process  and  cicatrization  of  the  umbilical  cord,  as  well  as  a  general  peel- 
ing  or  scaling-off  of  the  cuticle,  indicate  live-birth. 

4.  That  the  absence  of  i^econium  from  the  intestines  and  of  urine  from 
the  bladder,  are  not  proofs  that  a  child  has  been  entirely  bom  alive,  since  these 
liquids  may  be  discharged  during  the  act  of  birth. 

5.  That  the  open  or  contracted  state  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  ductus  arte- 
riosus furnishes  no  evidence  of  a  child  having  been  bom  alive.  These  parts- 
may  become  closed  and  contracted  before  birth,  and  therefore  be  found  closed 
in  a  child  bom  dead  ;  or  they  may  remain  open  after  birth  in  a  child  bom 
living,  even  subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  respiration. 

6.  That  the  presence  of  farinaceous  or  other  food  in  the  stomach,  or  of 
foreign  substances  swallowed,  proves  that  a  child  has  been  entirely  bom  alive» 

7.  That  the  presence  of  blood,  meconium,  vemix  caseosa,  or  the  dischai^e? 
in  the  stomach  and  air-passages,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  a  child  was 
bom  alive. 

8.  That,  irrespective  of  the  above  conclusions,  there  is  no  certain  medical 
sign  which  indicates  that  a  child,  that  has  died  at  or  about  the  time  of  birth, 
has  been  entirely  bom  alive. 


CHAPTER  79. 

BULES  FOR  DETERMINING  THE  PERIOD  OF  SURVIVORSHIP  IN  CHILDREN  THAT  HAVE 
BEEN    BORN    ALIVE — APPEARANCES    INDICATIVE    OF    A    CHILD    HAVING    LIVED 

TWENTY- FOUR    HOURS — FROM    TWO    TO    THREE    DATS FROM    THREE    TO    FOUR 

DAYS — FROM  FOUR  TO  SIX  DAYS FROM  SIX  TO  TWELVE  DAYS — LT^CERTAINTY  OP 

MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  PERIOD  WHICH  HAS  ELAPSED  SINCE  THE  DEATH  OF  A 

CHILD — PROCESS   OF  PUTREFACTION  IN  THE  BODIES  OF  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN 

EXAMINATION  OF  BONES. 

If  we  suppose  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  a  child  not  only  lived  but 
was  actuallv  born  alive,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  it  lived  for  a  certaia 
number  of  hours  or  days  after  it  was  bom.  The  answer  to  this  question  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  connect  the  deceased  child  with  the  supposed  mother. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  scarcely  any  appreciable  changes  take  place  in  the 
body  of  a  living  child  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  these 
changes  may  be  considerably  affected  by  its  degree  of  maturity,  healthiness, 
and  vigour.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  appearances 
observable  in  the  body  of  a  child  that  has  survived  its  birth  for  the  under- 
mentioned periods : — 

1.  After  twenty 'four  hours — The  skin  is  firm  and  less  red  than  soon  after 
birth.  The  umbilical  cord  is  somewhat  shrivelled,  although  it  remains  soft 
and  bluish-coloured,  &om  the  point  where  it  is  secured  by  a  ligature  to  its 
insertion  in  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  The  meconiiun  may  be  discharged : 
but  a  green-coloured  mucus  is  foimd  on  the  surface  of  the  large  intestines. 
The  lungs  may  be  more  or  less  distended  with  air,  although  in  a  case  of  sur- 
vivorship for  a  period  longer  than  this,  no  trace  of  air  was  found  in  them» 
With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  lungs,  it  should  be  remembered  that  when  these 
organs  are  fully  and  perfectly  distended,  the  inference  is  that  the  child  has 
probably  survived  many  hours ;  but  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  not 
always  true.  Several  cases  already  reported  show  that  when  the  lungs  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  air,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  child  must  have  died 
immediately  after  it  was  bom. 

2.  From  the  second  to  the  third  day, — The  skin  has  a  yellowish  tinge,  the 
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cuticle  sometimes  appears  cracked,  a  change  which  precedes  its  separation  in 
scales.  (Devergie,  vol.  1,  p.  519.)  The  umbilical  cord  is  brown  and  dry 
between  the  ligature  and  the  abdomen. 

3.  From  the  third  to  the  fourth  day. — The  skin  is  more  yellow,  and  there  is 
an  evident  separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
The  umbilical  cord  is  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  flattened,  semi-transparent, 
and  twisted.  The  skin  in  contact  with  the  dried  portion  presents  a  ring  of  vascu- 
larity or  redness,  gradually  shaded  off  towards  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Geoghegan 
met  with  this  appearance  in  two  cases  of  still-born  children,  and  I  have  also 
seen  it  in  four  cases  in  which  the  children  were  bom  dead.  (^  Guy^s  Hospital 
Reports,'  April  1842.)     The  colon  is  free  from  any  traces  of  green  mucosity. 

4.  From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day, — The  cuticle  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  is  foimd  separating  in  the  form  of  minute  scales  or  of  a  fine  powder. 
The  lunbilical  cord  separates  from  the  abdomen  usually  about  the  fifth  day^ 
but  sometimes  not  imtil  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  day.  The  membranous  cover-* 
ings  become  first  detached,  then  the  arteries,  and  afterwards  the  veins.  K  the 
umbilical  aperture  is  cicatrized  and  healed,  it  is  probable  that  the  child  has 
lived  from  tiiree  weeks  to  a  month  after  birth.  The  ductus  arteriosus  may  be 
found  contracted  both  in  length  and  diameter ;  the  foramen  ovale  may  be  also 
partly  closed. 

5.  From  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  day. — The  cuticle  will  be  found  separating 
from  the  akin  of  the  limbs.  If  the  mnbilical  cord  was  small,  cicatrization  will 
ha^e  taken  place  before  the  tenth  day  after  birth ;  if  large,  a  sero-purulent 
discharge  will  sometimes  continue  to  escape  from  it  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
days.  The. ductus  arteriosus  is  said  to  become  entirely  closed  during  this 
period ;  but  this  statement  is  open  to  exceptions,  which  have  been  elsewhere 
pointed  out  {ante,  p.  869).  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  body  rapidly 
increases  in  size  and  weight  when  the  child  has  enjoyed  active  existence. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  signs  of  survivorship  for  short  periods 
after  birth  are  not  very  distinct.  There  is  commonly  no  difliculty  in  deter- 
mining the  fact  afler  the  second  day.  The  changes  stated  to  take  place  in  the 
umbilical  cord  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  may  be  observed  in  the  dead  as 
well  as  in  the  livin^.child,  and  the  other  changes  occur  with  much  imcertainty 
as  to  the  period.  These  are,  however,  I  believe  the  principal  &cts  upon  which 
a  medical  opinion  on  such  a  subject  can  be  based ;  and  it  is  iq  some  respect^ 
fortunate  that  great  precision  in  assigning  the  time  of  survivorship  is  not  de- 
manded of  medical  witnesses.  (See  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  Elsasser  in 
Henke's'Zeitschriftder  S.A.'  1842,  vol.  2, p.  220;  *  Ueber  die  Neugeborenheit.') 

It  is  expected  that  a  medical  man  will  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  newly- 
born  child  and  one  which  has  been  bom  for  several  days,  and  evidence  on 
this  subject  is  occasionally  required  in  reference  to  supposititious  children.  (See 
p.  233,  ante).  Those  who  attempt  a  fraud  of  this  kind  have  sometimes  been 
compelled  to  substitute  a  child  two  or  three  days  old  for  one  just  bom.  A 
medical  man  called  in  to  a  woman  after  an  alleged  delivery  in  the  presence  of. 
a  nurse  (perhaps  an  accomplice)  is  bound  to  exercise  great  caution.  In  the 
event  of  litigation  at  a  subsequent  date,  he  is  expected  to  be  able  to  inform  a 
Court  of  the  condition  of  the  child  when  first  seen  by  him  and  of  the  probable 
date  of  its  birth.  He  will  not  be  allowed  to  throw  the  blame  of  a  mistake 
upon  others.  The  temporary  success  or  the  failure  in  perpetrating  a  fraud  of 
this  kind  will  depend  upon  his  observation  of  the  facts. 

Putrefaction  in  the  body  of  a  new-born  child. — ^A  practitioner  may  be 
further  required  to  state  how  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  a 
child.  The  answer  to  the  previous  question  was  derived  from  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  body  of  a  child  during  life,  while,  in  relation  to  the 
present  inquiry,  we  must  look  to  those  which  occur  in  the  body  after  death— ^ 
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in  other  words,  to  the  different  stages  of  putrefaction.  Before  this  process  sets  in, 
however,  there  are  certain  changes  connected  with  the  cooling  of  the  body  and 
the  production  of  rigidity  in  the  muscles  which  have  been  elsewhere  described, 
(vol.  1,  pp.  47-53).  From  its  small  mass  the  body  of  a  new-bom  child  will 
cool  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of  an  adult  when  exposed  under  similar 
circiunstances.  Rigidity  may  also  take  place  quickly,  and  quickly  disappear: 
When  the  body  presents  no  sign  of  putre&ction  externally — ^no  greenness  of 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen — these  early  post-mortem  changes  are  the  only  data 
on  which  a  medical  opinion  can  be  based.  From  the  observations  of  Orfila,  it 
would  appear  that  the  body  of  an  infant  putrefies  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
an  adult.  (^  Traits  des  E?uiumations.')  In  forming  a  judgment  on  this  point, 
due  allowance  miist  be  made  for  the  influence  of  temperatiu-e,  humidity,  and 
the  free  access  of  air  (see  vol.  1,  p.  93,  ante).  If  the  body  has  been  sunk  in 
water,  putre&ction  talces  place  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  the  process  is 
slower  in  running  than  in  stagnant  vrater.  When  the  body  is  floating  on  the 
surface  of  water,  so  as  to  be  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  air,  then  ])utrefaction 
takes  place  very  rapidly :  and  this  also  happens  when  the  body,  after  removal 
from  water,  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.  Putre&ction  is  retarded 
when  the  deceased  child  has  been  buried  in  the  ground  in  a  box  or  coffin, 
imless  the  process  had  conmienced  prior  to  interment.  When  the  body  has 
been  cut  up  and  mangled  before  being  thus  disposed  of,  putrefaction  takes 
place  with  much  greater  rapidity.  {Beg,  v.  Railton,  Stafford  Winter  Assizes, 
1844.) 

One  of  the  effects  of  putre&ction  is  a  desquamation  or  peeling  off  of  the 
cuticle ;  but  in  drawing  an  inference  from  this  appearance  only,  a  medical 
jurist  may  be  misled.  Dr.  Read,  U.S.,  states  that  he  met  witn  a  case  of 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  in  a  living  new-bom  child.  The  woman  was  pre- 
maturely confined,  in  consequence  of  an  accident.  The  hands  and  feet  of  the 
child  when  bom  were  denuded  of  cuticle,  which  hung  from  them  in  shreds. 
The  child  was  apparently  at  the  eighth  month,  and  lived  twenty-four  hours 
(*  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1861,  p.  583.)  This,  at  any  rate,  shows  that 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle  in  a  new -bom  child  is  not  always  a  sign  that  it 
has  been  dead  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  All  the  other  signs  indicative 
of  putrefaction  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  absent,  and  from  this  fact  a  medical 
jurist  would  b^  able  to  draw  a  clear  distinction. 

-  In  certain  cases,  where  the  body  of  a  child  has  been  long  buried  in  the  earth, 
the  bones  only  may  be  producible.  The  questions  that  would  be  likely  to 
arise  here  would  be : — 1 .  Whether  the  bones  were  those  of  a  new-bom  child 
or  of  one  that  had  survived  its  birth  for  some  weeks  or  months.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  first  question  (see  vol.  1,  p. 
147),  and  the  answer  may  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  charge  of  infimticide. 
Dr.  Behm,  of  Stettin,  records  a  case  of  this  kind.  He  concluded,  from  his 
examination,  that  the  child,  whose  bones  were  submitted  to  him,  had 
lived  for  six  or  eight  months  after  birth,  and  that  they  had  been  buried  for 
fifty  years  or  longer  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrs.*  1868,  1,  p.  55.) 

Conclusions, — The  general  conclusions  respecting  survivorship  are :  — 

1.  That  the  period  for  which  a  new-bom  child  has  survived  birth  cannot  be 
determined  by  any  certain  sign  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  That  after  this  period  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  certain  changes 
which  take  place  progressively  in  the  skin  and  umbilical  cord  externally,  and 
in  the  viscera  on  inspection;  that  these  changes  allow  only  of  an  ap- 
proximate opinion  within  the  first  ^ve  or  six  days. 

.  3.  That  the  contraction  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  the  closure  of  the  fora- 
men ovale  take  place  from  natural  changes  at  such  uncertain  intervals  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  assign  a  date  of  survivorship  from  the  state  of  these  parts* 
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4.  That  the  period  which  has  elapsed  «ince  the  child  died  after  it  was  bom, 
<»n  be  determined  only  by  observing  the  degree  of  putrefaction  in  the  body 
compared  with  temperature,  locality,  and  other  conditions  tb  which  it  has  been 
expcied.     (See  Pctrefaction,  vol.  1,  p.  93.) 


CHAPTER  80. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH  IN  NEW-BORN  CHILDREN — PROPORTION  OF  CHILDREN  BORN  DEAD 

NATURAL   CAUSES   OF   DEATH — A   PROTRACTED  DELIVERY DEBILITY — BLEEDING 

FROii  LACERATION  OF  THE  NAVEL-STRING— COMPRESSION  OF  THE  NAVEL-STRING- 
MALFORMATION — DESTRUCTION  OF  MONSTROUS  BIRTHS — DEATH  FROM  SPASM  OF 
THE   LARYNX — FROM  CONGENITAL  DISEASE. 

Causes  of^death  in  new-bom  children. — The  next  important  question  in  a 
case  of  in^ticide,  and  that  upon  which  a  charge  of  murder  essentially  rests^ 
is, — what  was  the  cause  of  death  ? — 1 .  It  is  admitted  that  a  child  may  die  dur- 
ing birth  or  afterwards.  2.  In  either  of  these  cases  it  may  die  from  natural  or 
violent  causes.  The  violent  causes  may  have  originated  in  accident  or  in 
cnminal  design.  The  last  condition  only  involves  the  corpus  delicti  of  child- 
murder.  If  death  has  cl^rly  proceeded  from  natural  causes,  it  is  of  no  import- 
ance to  settle  whether  the  cause  operated  during  or  after  birth — all  charge  of 
criminality  is  thenceforth  at  an  end. 

Proportion  of  children  born  dead. — It  is  well  known  that  of  children  bom 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  great  number  die  from  natural  causes  either 
during,  or  soon  after  birth ;  and  in  every  case  of  child-murder,  death  will 
be  presumed  to  have  arisen  from  some  cause  of  this  kind,  until  the  contrary 
appears  from  the  evidence.  ,  This  throws  the  onus  of  proof  entirely  on  the 
prosecution.  Many  children  die  before  performing  the  act  of  respiration ;  and 
thus  a  large  niunber  come  into  the  world  dead  or  still-born.  The  proportion 
of  still-bom  among  l^itimate  children,  as  it  is  derived  from  statistical  tables 
extending  over  a  series  of  years,  and  embracing  not  fewer  than  eight  millions 
of  births,  varies  from  one  in  eighteen  to  one  in  twenty  of  all  births.  (*  Brit,  and 
For.  Med.  Rev.^  No.  7,  p.  285.)  The  late  Dr.  Lever  found  that,  among  three 
thousand  births,  one.  child  in  eighteen  was  bom  dead.  In  immature  and  ille- 
gitimate children,  the  proportionate  mortality  is  much  greater, — probably  about 
one  in  eight  or  ten.  In  Gottingen  the  deatns  were  found  to  amount  to  one  in 
seven,  and  in  Berlin  to  one  in  ten  ('  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  36,  p.  172). 
Males  are  more  frequently  bom  dead  than  females,  in  the  ratio  of  140  :  100, — 
while  the  males  to  females  bom,  has  only  a  ratio  of  106  :  100.  (Sir  J.  Simpson, 
*  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour.'  Oct.  1844,  p.  395.)  The  facts  collected  by  Dr. 
Falk  of  Berlin  lead  to  a  similar  conclusion.  In  1855,  out  of  12,689  births, 
11,995  were  born  living  and  694  dead,  which  would  represent  seventeen  bom 
living  to  one  dead.  In  1859,  out  of  65,931  there  were  62,620  livmg  to  3,411 
dead,  a  proportion  of  eighteen  living  to  one  dead.  From  1856  to  1865  it 
was  observed  that  out  of  100  bom  dead  in  Berlin  there  were  56  males  to  44 
.females.  (Horn's  '  Viertdjahrsschrift,'  1869, 1,  6.)  Mr.  Lowndes  of  Liver- 
pool has  recently  added  much  to  the  statistics  of  still-births  by  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Obstetrical  Transactions '  for  1873  (vol.  14,  p.  283).  The  pre- 
ponderance of  still-births  among  males  is  ascribed  to  the  large  size  of  the  head^ 
and  the  injury  thus  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the  brain  during  delivery.  (*  Anr 
nales  d'Hyg.'  1865,  2,  218,  225.)  Still-births  are  much  more  frequent  in  first 
4;han  in  after-pregnancies.    These  fiu^ts  should  be  home  in  mind,  when  we  are 
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estimating  the  probability  of  the  cause  of  death  being  natural.  Children  are 
much  more  frequently  bom  dead  among  primiparous  than  among  pluriparous 
women.  (*  Ann,  d'Hyg.'  1865,  2,  448.)  According  to  Dn  Lawrence's  obser- 
vations, the  proportion  of  deaths  of  children  bom  is  1  to  1^1  among  the  primi- 
parous and  1  to  31 '2  among  the  pluriparous.  (*  Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  March  1863, 
p.  Si 5.)  In  most  cases  of  alleged  child-miirder  the  woman  is  primiparous, 
and  the  child  is  ill^itimate.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  necessary  to 
cause  a  registration  of  the  births  of  children  bom  dead,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  non-registration  leads  to  many  children  being  disposed  of  as  still- 
born, which  have  really  come  living  into  the  world,  but  have  soon  died  from 
n^lect,  exposure,  or  violence.  It  has  been  recently  proposed  to  make  the  re^ 
gistration  of  the  births  of  still-born  children  compulsory,  and  to  render  it  penal 
to  bury  the  bodies  except  under  certain  restrictions.  The  difficulty  is  to  fix 
upon  a  term  of  uterine  life  at  and  beyond  which  ail  children  bom,  whether 
living  or  dead,  must  be  registered^  As  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not,  in  many 
cases,  impossible  to  obtain  evidence  on  this  point,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  weight  of  the  child  should  be  determined,  and  that  all  children  whose 
bodies  weighed  not  less  than  two  pounds,  should  be  submitted  to  r^istration 
before  they  could  be  legally  buried.  This  is  the  average  weight  of  a  child 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  months,  a  period  at  which  it  may  be  bom  living. 
This  rule  would  exclude  the  majority  of  abortions  as  distinguished  from 
cases  of  premature  labour. 

Should  breathing  be  established  by  the  protrusion  of  the  child's  head  from 
the  outlet,  or  during  the  birth  of  the  body,  the  chances  of  death  from  natural 
causes  are  considerably  diminished.  Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Himter  long  ago 
suggested,  a  child  may  breathe  and  die.  Thus,  according  to  this  author, — '  K 
the  child  makes  but  one  gasp  and  instantly  dies,  the  lungs  will  swim  in  water 
as  readily  as  if  it  had  breathed  longer  and  had  then  been  strangled.'  In  gene- 
ral, it  would  require  more  than  one  gasp  to  cause  the  lungs  to  swim  readily  in 
water ;  but  waiving  this  point,  the  real  question  ig, — If  the  child  breathed  after 
birth,  what  could  have  caused  its  death  ?  The  nimiber  of  gasps  which  a  child 
may  make,  or  which  may  be  required  for  the  lungs  to  swim  in  water,  is  of  no 
moment :  the  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  its  death  was  due  to  causes 
of  an  accidental  or  criminal  nature.  So  again  observes  Dr.  Hunter :  '  We  fre- 
quently see  children  bom,  who,  from  circumstances  in  their  constitution  or  in 
the  nature  of  the  labour,  are  but  barely  alive,  and  after  breathing  a  minute  or 
two,  or  an  hour  or  two,  die  in  spite  of  all  our  attention.  And  why  may  not 
this  misfortune  happen  to  a  woman  who  is  brought  to  bed  by  herself  ? '  (Op. 
cit.)  The  substance  of  this  remark  is,  that  many  children  may  die  naturally 
after  having  been  bom  alive ;  and  in  Dr.  Hunter's  time,  these  cases  were  not 
perhaps  sufficiently  attended  to.  In  the  present  day,  however,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent :  a  charge  of  child-murder  is  seldom  raised,  except  in  those  instances 
where  there  are  the  most  obvious  marks  of  severe  and  mortal  injuries  on  the 
body  of  a  child ;  and  unless  it  be  intended  to  defend  and  justify  the  practice 
of  infanticide,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  discovery  of  violence  of  this  kind 
on  the  body  of  a  new-bom  in&nt  renders  a  full  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances necessary.  Among  the  natural  causes  of  the  death  of  a  child  may^bo 
enumerated  the  following  : — 

1.  A  protracted  delivery. — The  death  of  a  child  may  proceed,  in  this  case, 
from  injury  suffered  by  the  head  during  the  violent  contractions  of  the  uterus^ 
or  from  an  interruption  to  the  circulation  in  the  tunbilical  cord  before  respi- 
ration is  established.  A  child,  especially  if  feeble  and  delicate,  may  die  from 
*exhau8tion  under  these  circumstances.  This  cause  of  death  may  be  suspected 
when  a  sero-sanguinolent  ttmiour  (called  cepkalcematotnaj  or  caput  succeda-' 
neum)  is  found  on  the  head  of  a  child,  and  the  head  itself  is  deformed  or  elon* 
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gated : — internally,  by  the  congested  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brainl  The 
existence  of  deformity  in  the  pelvis  of  the  woman  might  corroborate  this  view ;; 
but  in  primiparous  women  (among  whom  charges  of  child- murder  chiefly  lie) 
with  well-formed  pelves,  delivery  is  frequently  protracted.  It  is  presumed 
that  there  are  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  the  child,  excepting  those 
which  may  have  reasonably  arisen  from  accident  in  attempts  at  self -delivery,   -j 

2.  Dehility, — A  child  may  be  born  either  prematurely  or  at  the  full  period^ 
and  not  survive  its  birth,  owing  to  a  natural  feebleness  of  system.  This  is 
observed  among  immature  children  ;  and  it  is  a  condition  especially  dwelt  Gd 
by  Dr.  Hunter.  Such  children  may  continue  in  existence  for  several  hours,- 
breathing  feebly,  and  may  then  die  from  mere  weakness.  These  cases  may 
be  recognized  by  the  immature  condition  o£  the  body  and  the  appearance  of  a 
general  want  of  development. 

3.  Bleeding  from  laceration  of  the  naveUstring. — A  child  may  die  from  loss  of 
blood,  owing  to^a  premature  separation  of  the  placenta  or  an  accidental  rup- 
ture of  the  umbilical  cord  (f  imis).  In  the  latter  case  it  is  said  the  loss  of  blood 
is  not  likely  to  prove  fetal  when  breathing  has  been  established ;  but  instances 
are  reported  in  which  children  have  died  from  bleeding  •  under  these  circunjr 
stances.  (Henke's  *  Zeitschrift,'  1839,  Erg.  H.p.  200 ;  also  1840,  I,  347,  and 
vol.  2,  p.  105  ;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831,  2,  128.)  Bleeding  from  the  cord  haji 
been  observed  to  take  place  at  various  periods  after  birth,  and  has  led  to  the 
death  of  the  child.  (*Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  July  1847,  p."70.)  Death  from 
bleeding  may  be  commonly  recognized  by  the  blanched  appearance  of  the  body 
and  a  want  of  blood  in  the  internal  organs.  There  are  several  cases  on  record 
in  which  the  cord  was  ruptured  close  to  the  abdomen  without  causing  the  death 
of  the  child.  It  was  formerly  a<lebated  question  whether,  in  the  event  of  the . 
lunbilical  cord  being  left  untied  after  cutting  or  laceration,  such  a  degree  of 
hemorrhage  could  in  any  instance  occur  as  would  prove  fatal  to  a  child* 
The  cases  above  referred  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  question. 
Bleeding  is*hiore  likely  to  prove  fatal  when  the  cord  is  divided  by  a  sharp  in- 
strument than  when  it  is  lacerated;  and  its  dangerous  effects  on  a  child  are 
likely  to  be  great  in  proportion  as  the  division  is  made  near  to  the  navel.  It 
has  been  improperly  described  as  a  case  of  infanticide  by  omission,  when  a  self* 
delivered  woman  neglects  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  cord  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  because,  it  is  said,  she  ought  to  know  the  necessity  for  this  in  order 
to  prevent  the  child  dying  from  haemorrhage.  Such  a  view  assumes  not  only 
malice  against  the  accused,  but  that  in  the  midst  of  her  distress  and  pain  ^e 
must  necessarily  possess  the  knowledge  and  bodily  capacity  of  an  accoucheur — 
a  doctrine  wholly  repugnant  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  This  ques- 
tion was,  however,  actually  raised  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Dash,  August 
1842.  There  was  no  doubt  in  this  instance  that  the  child  had- breathed,  and 
that  its  death  had  been  caused  by  bleeding  from  the  lacerated  umbilical  cord. 
The  medical  witness  properly  acllnitted  that  the  cord  might  have  been  torn 
through  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  child  during  labour ;  and  the  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner,  on  the  ground  that  she  might  have  been  ignorant  of  the  necessity^ 
or  not  have  had  the  power  to  tie  it.  The  cord,  especially  when  short,  may 
become  accidentally  ruptured  during  delivery.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred 
to  Mr.  Mackie.  (»  Med.  Times,'  July  24, 1847,  p.  433.)  The  child  was  bom 
alive  after  a  strong  pain ;  and  on  examination  it  was  found  that  the  cord  was 
torn  through  at  about  an  inch  from  the  abdomen.  On  measuring  the  cord  it 
was  found  to  be  only  four  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length.  In  another  case 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Beale,  in  which  there  was  no  rupture  but  great  pain 
caused  to  the  woman  during  delivery,  it  was  only  five  inches  long.  (*  Lancet,' 
July  11,  184G.) 

Bleeding  from  the  vessels  of  the  navel-string  may  prove  fsA^a.l  ^^-^^^  ^as^ 
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after  birih,  even  when  a  cbild  has  been  properly  attended  to,  and  the  navel- 
string  has  separated  by  the  natural  process.  Mr.  Willing  has  reported  a  case 
of  this  kind,  in  which,  in  spite  of  every  application,  the  child  died  from  loss 
of  blood  six  days  after  the  cord  had  separated.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March 
25,  1854,  p.  287.)  The  impossibility  of  arresting  the  bleeding  in  this  case 
appeared  to  depend  upon  a  great  deficiency  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  and  a  con- 
sequent want  of  tendency  to  coagulation. 

4.  Compression  of  the  navel-string, — When  a  child  is  born  by  the  feet  or 
buttocks,  die  cord  may  be  so  compre^ed  imder  strong  uterine  contraction  that 
the  circulation  between  the  mother  and  child  will  be  arrested,  and  the  latter 
will  die.  The  same  &tal  oompresmon  may  follow  when,  during  delivery,  the 
cord  becomes  twisted  round  the  neck.  A  child  has  been  knovm  to  die  under 
these  circumstances  before  parturition,  the  cord  having  become  twisted  round 
its  neck  in  the  uterus.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  Oct.  1840,  p.  122.)  Other  cases  from 
this  cause,  during  delivery,  will  be  found  in  the  same  journal.  (YoL  19^ 
pp.  232,  283.)  On  these  occasions  the  child  is  sometimes  described  to  have 
died  from  strangulation,  but  it  is  evident  that  before  the  establishment  of 
respiration  such  a  form  of  expression  is  improper.  There  are  few  or  no  ap- 
pearances indicative  of  the  cause  of  death*  Tnere  may  be  lividity  about  the 
head  and  i^e,  with  a  mark  or  furrow  on  the  neck,  and  congestion  of  the  brain 
internally :  it  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  the  brain  of  a  child  is  always 
more  congested  than  that  of  an  adult. 

There  is  a  singular  cause  of  death  in  reference  to  the  umbilical  cord  which 
must  here  be  noticed.  It  is  well  known  to  accoucheurs  that  knots  are  some- 
times formed  in  the  cord.  The  body  of  the  child  in  its  movements  in  utero 
may  occasionally  pass  through  a  loop  of  the  cord,  forming  a  knot,  which  may 
be  tightened  by  its  further  movements,  or  remain  loose  until  delivery.  Dr. 
R.  Lee  observes  that  the  foetus  thereby  imconsciously  commits  suicide  by  com- 
pressing the  vessels  and  arresting  all  circulation  between  it  and  the  placenta. 
The  foetus  may  perish  before  birth,  or  it  may  die  from  the  compression  naturally 
produced  by  a  protracted  labour.  Such  an  accident  may  occur  by  the  foetus 
passing  through  a  loop  while  its  head  is  passing  through  the  mouth  of  the  uterus, 
80  as  to  form  a  knot  at  the  very  moment  when  the  body  passes  into  the  world. 
Whether  the  child  had  breathed  effectively  or  not  it  might  die  by  fatal  com- 
pression of  the  cord  before  its  birth  was^completed.  See  a  paper  on  this  subject 
by  Dr.  Bead,  U.S.,  with  a  variety  of  illustrations  of  umbilical  knots,  in  the 
'  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Oct.  1861,  p.  381.  The  cause  of  death  would  always 
be  apparent  if  the  cord  could  be  obtained  for  examination.  The  cord  may  be 
the  means  of  producing  other  marks  of  injury  on  the  body  of  the  foetus  in 
utero,  which,  however,  could  hardly  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence  in 
the  extra-uterine  state.  The  occasional  amputation  of  the  limbs  of  the  foetus 
has  been  produced  by  a  tightly  constricted  cord.  Dr.  Montgomery  has  directed 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  in  the  *  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,'  for  Jan.  1, 1846, 
Dr.  Beatty  describes  the  case  of  a  foetus  in  the  fourth  month,  round  the  left 
arm  of  which  there  was  a  deep  groove  approximating  to  a  complete  separation 
of  the  limb.  A  coil  of  the  cord  was  in  this  groove  at  the  time  of  expulsion, 
and  if  continued  it  would  have  completed  the  amputation  of  the  arm. 

5.  Malformation.  Monstrosity, — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  child  may 
be  so  constituted  as  to  live  in  the  uterus,  but  to  die  when  bom,  from  defici- 
ency or  defect  of  certain  organs  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  extra-uterine 
life  as  it  is  manifested  by  respiration  and  an  altered  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Thus  the  absence  of  some  vital  organ  such  as  the  brain,  would  at  once  account 
lor  a  child  dying  either  during  delivery  or  soon  after  its  birth.  Two  cases  are 
reported,  in  one  of  which  the  child  died  from  an  absolute  deficiency  of  the 
gvilHei, — ^the  pharynx  terminating  in  a  cul-de-sac ;  in  the  other,  the  duodenum 
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was  obliterated  for  more  than  an  inch,  and  this  had  occasioned  the  child's  deaths 
(*  Med.  Gaz/  vol.  26,  p.  542.)  In  a  third,  recorded  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  a  child 
was  suffocated  by  retraction  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  owing  to  defect  of  the 
frsenum.  (*  North  Jour.  Med.'  March  1849,  p.  278.)  An  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  has  occasionally  led  to  the  death  of  a  new-bom  child  by  suffo- 
cation. (*  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  July  1847,  p.  64.)  The  non- establishment 
of  respiration  sometimes  arises  from  the  mouth  and  fauces  of  the  child  being 
'  filled  with  mucus.  Obstruction  of  the  air  passages  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
death  among  still^bom  children. 

The  varieties  of  malformation  are  very  numerous,  but  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  whether  they  are  such  as  to  account  for  death.    Persons 
are  not  allowed  to  destroy  monstrous  births ;  and  the  presence  of  all  marks 
of  violence  in  such  cases  snould  be  regarded  with  suspicion/    It  is  the  more 
necessary  to  make  this  statement,  as  there  is  an  idea  among  the  vulgar  that  it 
is  not  illegal  to  destroy  a  monstrous  birth.     Mr.  Pooley  of  Cirencester,  com- 
mimicated  to  me  a  case  which  occurred  some  years  since  in  his  practice.     A 
lady  was  delivered  of  a  most  hideous  dicephalous  (two-headed)  monster.     In 
his  absence,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  fiends,  the  nurse  destroyed 
it.     The  question  was — Was  this  woman  guilty  of  child-murder  ?     The  only 
case  in  rei'erence  to  this  point  which  is  recorded  by  medico- legal  writers,  is  that 
of  two  women  who  were  tried  at  the  York  Assizes  in  1812,  for  drowning  a 
child  which  was  bom  with  some  malformation  of  the  head,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  likely  that  it  could  not  survive  many  hours.     It  did  not  appear 
that  there  had  been  any  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  illegality  of  the  act.     (Paris  and  Fonblanque,  *  Med.  Jur.' 
vol.  1,  p.  228.)  The  absence  of  malicious  intention  would  probably  lead  to  an 
acquittal  on  a  charge  of  murder,  but  such  an  act  would  doubtless  amount  to 
manslaughter  ;  the  degree  of  monstrosity  or  the  viability  of  the  offspring  can-* 
not  be  received  as  extenuating  circumstances.     As  to  the  first,  if  a  liberty  of 
judging  what  was  monstrous  and  what  not,  were  conceded  to  any  ignorant 
nurse,  children  simply  deformed  might  be  put  to  death  on  this  pretence :  as 
to  the  second,  it  is  held  in  law  that  whoever  accelerates  death  causes  it, — hence 
the  fact  that  the  offspring  is  not  likely  to  live  more  than  a  few  hoiu's  does  not 
justify  the  act  of  one  who  prematurely  destroys  it. 

6.  Spasin  of  the  Laiijnx. — Atelectasis,  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  explained, 
implies  simply  an  unexpanded  state  of  the  lungs.  In  some  cases  it  is  complete, 
in  others  partial.  (See  illustration,  fig.  154,  p.  338.)  It  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  a  diseased  condition,  as  the  body  of  the  child  may  be  otherwise 
healthy :  the  lungs  themselves  are  in  a  normal  state,  and  they  can  be  easily  ex- 
panded by  the  artificial  introduction  of  air,  or  by  other  remedial  measures  when 
assistance  is  at  hand.  This  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  is  generally  due 
to  debility  in  the  child,  and  is  especially  a  cause  of  death  in  weakly  or  immature 
children.  But  strong  and  healthy  children  may  die  from  non- inflation  of  the 
lungs.  They  are  bom  with  uterine  life,  and  on  coming  into  the  world  make 
attempts  at  inspiration,  but  as- Dr.  Hicks  has  pointed  out,  owing  to  spasm  of 
the  larynx  and  retraction  of  the  tongue,  the  air  is  unable  to  enter — the  child 
dies,  and  on  inspection  no  air  being  found  in  the  lungs,  the  child  is  wrongly 
pronounced  to  have  been  bom  dead.  (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  18G6,  p.  476.)  A 
careful  inspection  of  the  &uces  may  show  the  presence  of  mucus  or  meconium 
or  a  condition  of  the  epiglottis,  which  may  account  for  non-respiration.  Dr. 
Hicks  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  the  new-bom  child  make  these  in- 
spiratory efforts,  and  by  lifting  the  epiglottis  has  given  free  passage  to  the  air, 
and  the  child  has  been  saved.     (See  p.  342,  ante,) 

7.  Congenital  diseases,— It  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  a  child  may  be 
bom  labouring  under  such  a  degree  of  congenital  disease  as  to  retid^T  vt  \sc* 
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capable  of  living.  The  discovery  of  any  of  the  f  o&tal  organs  merely  in  a  morbid 
condition  amomits  to  nothing  imless  the  disease  has  advanced  to  a  degree  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  child's  death.  There  are,  ^doubtless, 
many  obscure  affections,  particularly  of  the  brain,  which  are  liable  to  destroy 
the  life  of  a  child  without  leaving  any  well-marked  changes  in  the  dead  body. 
According  to  Dr.  Burgess,  apoplexy  and  asphyxia  are  the  usual  causes  of  death 
among  new-born  children,  the  latter  the  more  common.  (^  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  26, 
p.  492 ;  Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1843,  p.  67.)  Probably  diseases  of  the- 
lungs  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view ;  because, 
by  indirectly  affecting  the  organs  of  respiration,  they  render  it  impossible  for  a 
child  to  live,  or  to  survive  its  birth  for  a  long  period.  The  diseases  in  the  foetal 
state  are  principally  congestion,  hepatization,  tubercle,  scirrhus,  and  oedema 
of  the  lungs — tiie  existence  of  any  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
They  render  the  structiu-e  of  the  lungs  heavier  than  water,  and  thus  prevent 
them  from  acquiring  that  buoyancy  which  in  a  healthy  state  they  are  known 
to  possess.  It  is  not  common  to  find  the  lungs  diseased  throughout — a  portion 
may  be  sufficiently  healthy  to  allow  of  a  partial  performance  of  respiration. 
Conclusions. — The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  preceding 
remarks: — 

1.  That  a  large  number  of  illegitimate  children,  especially  when  immature, 
are  bom  dead  from  natural  causes. 

2.  That  a  child  may  die  from  exhaustion  as  the  result  of  a  protracted 
'labour. 

8.  That  if  a  child  is  prematurely  bom,  or  if  it  is  small  and  weak  even  at 
the  natural  period,  it  may  die  from  mere  debility  or  want  of  power  in  the 
constitution  either  to  commence  or  to  continue  the  act  of  respiration. 

4.  A  child  may  die  from  loss  of  blood,  owing  to  accidental  rupture  of  the 
cord  during  delivery :  it  may  even  die  from  this  cause  after  it  has  breathed. 

5.  That  fatal  bleeding  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  cord  has  been  cut 
close  to  the  abdomen  than  when  it  has  been  lacerated  or  cut  at  a  distance 
from  the  navel. 

6.  That  a  division  of  the  cord,  whether  by  rupture  or  incision,  without 
ligature,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  fatal  to  a  healthy  mature  child. 

7.  That  a  child  may  die  from  accidental  compression  of  the  coiS  during 
delivery — the  circulation  between  the  mother  and  child  being  thereby  arrested 
before  or  after  breathing. 

8.  That  death  may  speedily  follow  birth  from  some  malformation  or  defect 
Or  deficiency  of  important  organs. 

9.  That  a  child  may  die  from  congenital  disease  affecting  the  organs  of 
respiration  or  the  air-passages. 


CHAPTER  81. 

VIOLENT   CAUSES   OF   DEATH — FOUMS  OF  VIOLENT  DEATH  UNATTENDED  WITH  MARKS 

OF  EXTEKXAL  VIOLENCE — SUFFOCATION — DROWNING — IN  THE  SOIL  OF  PRIVIES 

POWER  OF  LOCOMOTION  AND  EXERTION  IN  WOMEN  AFTER  DELIVERY — DEATH  OF 
THE  CHILD  FROM  COLD  AND  EXPOSURE — STARVATION — DEATH  FROM  IMMATURITY 
IN  CASES  OF   ABORTION.  ^ 

Violent  causes  of  death, — In  this  chapter  we  have  to  consider  those  modes 
of  death  which  are  totally  independent  of  the  existence  of  congenital  disease 
or  otlier  natural  causes.     It  is  proper  for  a  medical  jurist  to  remember  that 
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there  are  certain  forms  of  child-murder  which  are  not  necessarily  attended 
•with  appearances  indicative  of  violence ;  these  are  suffocation,  drowning,  ex- 
posure to  cold,  and  starvation.  (See  a  paper  on  the  violent  causes  of  death 
in  new-bom  <jhildren,  by  Casper,  in  his  *  Vierteljahrsschrift '  for  1863,  vol.  2, 

1.    SUFFOCATION. 

This  is  a  common  cause  of  death  in  new-bom  children.  A  wet  cloth  may 
be  placed  over  the  child's  mouth,  or  thrust  into  this  cavity,  either  during  birth 
or  afterwards,  and  before  or  after  the  performance  of  respiration.  To  the 
latter  case  only,  could  the  term  suiFocation  be  strictly  applied.  A  child  may 
be  thus  destroyed  by  being  allowed  to  remain  closely  compressed  under  the 
bed-clothes  after  delivery,  or  by  its  head  being  thrust  into  strawy  feathers,  dust, 
ashes,  and  similar  substances.  The  appearances  in  the  body  are  seldom  suf- 
ficient to  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  death,  imless  undue  violence  has 
been  employed.  There  is  commonly  merely  lividity  about  the  head  and  face, 
with  slight  congestion  of  the  lungs.  A  careful  examination  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  shotdd  be  made,  as  foreign  substances  are  sometimes  found  in  this 
situation,  affording  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  mode  in  which  the  suffoca- 
tion has  taken  place.  Thus  wood,  straw,  feathers,  dust,  tow,  or  a  hard  plug 
of  linen  may  be,  and  in  some  cases  have  been,  found  blocking  up  .the  mouth 
and  fauces,  drawn  into  these  parts  by  aspiration  when  the  mouth  of  a  child 
has  been  covered  with  such  substances.  (See  Smothering,  ant&f  p.  92.)  M  a 
child  has  lived  sufficiently  long  to  be  fed,  it  may  be  accidentally  suffocated  by 
the  entrance  of  portions  of  food  into  the  windpipe  and  air-passages.  The 
following  case  in  reference  to  a  child  which  survived  its  birth  thirty  days, 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Ross  of  Guildford,  will  throw  a  light  upon  this  acci- 
dental cause  of  death  : — ^An  infant  thirty  days  old,,  was  found  dead  in  bed ; 
the  mother,  a  married  woman,  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  stated  that  the  child 
was  healthy,  and  was  put  to  bed  after  having  sucked  well  at  7  p.m.  the 
previous  evening;  also  once  in  the  night  aboutf2  a.m.  On  awaking  at  4.30 
A.M.  she  found  the  child  dead.  It  was  lying  on  her  right  side — the  farthest 
mde  from  the  father,  and  oh  its  own  left  side  looking  towards  its  mother. 
When  seen  by  Mr.  Ross  it  was  on  its  back ;  the  hands  were  clenched,  the 
lips  blue  and  pouting,  and  the  tongue  thrust  out  a  little  way  between  them. 
There  were  no  marks  of  violence  or  of  flattening  of  the  features.  The  lungs 
and  right  cavities  of  the  heart  were  distended  with  blood.  The  stomach  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  curdled  milk.  On  opening  the  larynx  a  small  quantity 
of  the  curd  of  milk  was  found  resting  on  the  vocal  chords  of  the  larynx  and 
lining  the  upper  two  or  three  rings  of  the  windpipe,  thus  completely  blocking 
up  the  tube,  which  in  calibre  was  not  larger  than  a  goosequill.  It  appeared 
that  on  the  previous  day  the  child  had  frequently  thrown  up  its  milk ;  it  had 
probably  vomited  it  in  the  night  while  its  face  was  turned  towards  the  pillow, 
and  had  by  aspiration  drawn  a  portion  of  the  curd  of  milk  into  the  air-pas- 
sages, and  thus  caused  death  by  suffocation.  An  infant  of  this  age  would  not 
have  the  power  to  relieve  itself  in  such  a  position.  This  was  the  cause  of 
death  assigned  at  the  inquest,  and  a  similar  cause  would  probably  be  more 
frequently  found  if  the  larynx  werie  always  examined  in  infants  alleged  to 
have  been  overlaid  during  sleep. 

A  new-bom  child  may  be  suffocated  by  having  its  head  held  over  noxious 
vapours,  such  as  the  exhalations  of  a  privy  or  of  burning  sulphvir ;  and  it  is  here 
necessary  to  remind  a  medical  jurist  that  other  highly  poisonous  vapours,  e.g. 
chloroform,  may  be  used  by  a  criminal  without  leaving  any  traces  upon  the 
body — except,  possibly,  that  which  may  depend  upon  their  "peculiar  odowx* 
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There  are  few  of  these  cases  of  suffocation  in  which  a  medical  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  death  could  be  giren,  unless  some  circumstantial  evidence  were  pro> 
duced,  and  the  witness  were  allowed  to  say  wheth^  the  alleged  &cts  were- 
or  were  not  sufficient  to  account  for  death.  ('Annales  d'Hyg.'  1832,  yoL  1^ 
p.  621.) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  even  clearly  proved  that  death  has  been  caused 
by  suffocation,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  child  may  be  accidentally 
suffocated,  and  the  crime  of  miurder  wisely  imputed.     Dr.  J.  M.  Duncan, 
quoting  the  observations  of  Dr.  Buhl,  states  that  obstruction  of  the  idr-pas- 
sages  by  mucus  and  other  matters  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death  in  new-bom 
children.      Among  twenty-seven  children  dying  in  labour  or  shortly  after 
birth,  eleven  were  destroyed  by  obstruction  of  the  air-passages  with  foreign 
matters,  or  presented  this  condition.     Eight  were  bom  dead,  and  of  those- 
which  were  alire  at  birth,  none  survived  the  first  day.     In  ten  of  the  cases^ 
the  obstruction  was  produced  by  a  greenish  or  gre^iiah-brown  slimy  mass- 
(meoonium  and  mucus)  filling  the  larynx  and  windpipe.     In  two  of  the  cases, 
in  which  the  child  died  during  delivery,  air  was  found  in  the  lungs,  and  in 
only  one  of  these  the  air  had  been  derived  from  the  act  of  respiration  during 
birth.     (*  Edin.  Monthly  Med.  Jour.'  April  1863,  p.  924 ;  also  *  Med.  Tunes 
and  Gazette,'  August  3,  1861,  p.  117.)     In  Dr.  Hicks's  case  (p.  342,  ante)  the 
base  of  the  tongue  in  a  new-bom  child  was  so  drawn  down  by  spasmodic  action 
as  to  close  the  glottis  by  pressing  backwards  the  epiglottis.     The  child  waa 
fliEived  by  raising  the  epiglottis,  when  air  rushed  in,  and  breathing  was  esta- 
blished ;  but  many  children  must  be  bom  under  similar  conditions  when  no 
assistance  is  at  hand.     Cases  of  this  kind,  however,  rarely  give  rise  to  charges 
of  child-murder,  as  no  air  ia  foimd  in  the  lungs  and  there  are  no  marks  of 
violence  on  the  body.     A  child  might  be  killed  during  delivery  by  pressure 
applied  to  the  chest ;  this  might  be  such  as  not  to  produce  any  indication  of 
violence.     If  the  child  had  not  breathed,  there  would  be  nothing  to  show  the 
mode  of  death ;  but  if  air  had  entered  the  lungs,  then  the  usual  appearances 
would  be  found  in  these  organs  (p.  85,  ante).     In  dealing  with  a  case  of  this 
kind,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  child  with  its  head  bom,  but  detained 
in  the  outlet  by  the  size  of  its  shoulders,  might  die  from  pressure  exerted  on 
the  chest  by  the  vagina.    It  might  have  breathed,  but  be  bom  dead  with  the 
marks  of  suffocation  about  it.     There  is  another  accidental  cause  of  the  death 
of  a  new-bom  child  during  delivery.     The  membranes  or  caul  may  be  carried 
forward  over  the  head  and  face,  and  the  act  of  breathing  thus  mechanically 
prevented.     If  no  assistance  is  at  hand,  the  child,  although  bom  living,  will 
die  soon  after  birth  in  consequence  of  the  prevention  of  respiration.     If, 
when  the  dead  body  is  found,  the  membranes  are  no  longer  there,  the  cause 
of  the  prevention  of  respiration  would  not  be  apparent.    The  child,  although 
bom  living,  would  probably  be  pronounced  to  have  been  bom  dead.     (See 
case  by  Mr.  Hall,  <  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  January  1863,  p.  126.)     The  de- 
livery of  a  child  with  a  mask  or  caul  around  its  head  is  not  an  unfrequent 
occurrence.    In  June  1862  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  of  War\vick,  commimicated  to 
me  a  case  in  which  a  child  so  bom  was  allowed  to  perish  by  those  who  had 
access  to  it.     The  caul  was  simply  not  removed,  so  that  breathing  could  not 
be  set  up.     The  child  was  mature  and  healthy.     The  lungs  contained  no  air. 
There  was  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  lividity  of  the  body,  but  no  mark  of 
violence.     There  was  some  evidence  that  the  child  had  been  bom  living,  and. 
that  the  cause  of  death  was  the  prevention  of  respiration  by  omission  to  do 
that  which  was  necessai^*.     As  the  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  child' 
had  not  breathed,  the  Coroner  held  that  it  had  never  had  any  (legal)  existence, 
anid  that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  fiuther  investigation.    Dr.  Himter,  who- 
was  well  aware  of  the  ride  to  which  a  woman  might  be  thus  exposed,  observes- 
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in  relation  to  this  state  of  things : — *  When  a  woman  is  delivered  by  herself, 
a  strong  child  may  be  bom  perfectly  alive,  and  die  in  a  very  few  minutes  for 
want  of  breath,  either  by  being  on  its  &ce  in  a  pool  formed  by  the  natural 
discharges,  or  upon  wet  clothes ;  or  by  the  wet  things  over  it  collapsing  and 
excluding  air,  or  drawn  close  to  its  mouth  and  nose  by  the  suction  of  breath- 
ing. An  imhappy  woman  delivered  by  herseK,  distracted  in  her  mind  and 
exhausted  in  her  body,  will  not  have  strength  or  recollection  enough  to  fly 
instantly  to  the  relief  of  her  child.  (Op.  cit.  p.  35.)  It  may  be  added  that 
a  primiparous  female  may  faint  or  become  wholly  unconscious  of  her  situa- 
tion ;  or,  if  conscious,  she  may  be  ignorant  of  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
child,  and  thus  it  may  be  suffocated  without  her  having  been  intentionally 
accessory  to  its  death.  In  such  cases,  however,  there  should  be  no  marks  of 
violence  on  the  body,  or,  if  present,  they  should  be  of  such  a  nature  and  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  be  readily  explicable  on  the  supposition  of  an  acci- 
dental origin.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Dohow,  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrifl,  1864, 
2,  123.) 

An  infant  is  easily  destroyed  by  suffocation.  If  the  mouth  and  nostrils  are 
kept  covered  for  a  few  minutes,  by  ttie  face  being  closely  wrapped  in  clothes, 
asphyxia  may  come  on  without  this  being  indicated  by  convulsions  or  any 
other  marked  symptoms  (see  p.  92,  ante).  A  suspicion  of  murder  may  arise 
in  such  cases ;  but  the  absence  of  marks  of  violence,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances,  will  rarely  allow  the  case  to  be  carried  beyond  an  inquest. 
Sometimes  the  body  is  f oimd  maltreated,  with  severe  fractures  or  contusions 
on  the  skull,  and  marks  of  strangulation  on  the  neck ;  concealed  in  a  feather 
bed  or  privy,  or  cut  up  and  burnt.  This  kind  of  violence  may  properly 
excite  a  suspicion  of  murder  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  allegation  of  death 
from  accidental  suffocation  is  a  mere  pretence.  This,  however,  is  purely  a 
question  for  a  jury,  and  not  for  a  medical  witness.  Unless  the  case  is  of  a. 
glaring  nature,  the  violence  is  considered  to  have  been  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose rather  of  aiding  delivery  or  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child  than  of  de- 
stroying it.  In  the  present  day  these  cases  of  death  from  accidental  suffoca- 
tion, when  properly  investigated,  can  never  involve  an  innocent  woman  in  a. 
charge  of  murder,  although  the  facts  may  show  in  many  instances  that  the  death 
of  the  child  was  really  due  to  great  imprudence,  gross  neglect,  or  culpable  in- 
difference on  her  part.  Thus  a  woman  knowing  or  having  reason  to  believe 
that  her  delivery  is  impending,  is  secretly  delivered  at  night.  The  child  is  bom 
under  the  bedclothes;  no  effort  is  made  to  remove  it,  and  it  necessarily  dies  from, 
suffocation.  In  some  cases  of  this  kind  a  woman,  as  Dr.  Hunter  suggests,  may  be 
unable  to  make  the  necessary  exertion  to  imcover  the  head  of  the  child  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  breathe.  In  others,  however,  there  is  no  desire  to  save  life  and  the- 
child  is  found  dead.  A  case  of  this  kind  occiured  to  Dr.  Dohm,  of  Meldorf,. 
in  which  he  was  able  to  show  that  the  child  had  breathed  and  had  probably 
come  into  the  world  alive,  but  had  died  from  wilful  neglect.  The  woman  was. 
conscious  of  her  delivery,  but  asserted  that  the  child  showed  no  sign  of  life 
after  birth.  (Horn's  *  VierteljahiB.'  1867,  2,  84).  Dr.  Dohm's  report  fur- 
nishes a  model  for  the  investigation  of  cases  of  this  kind.  Such  a  case  may 
not  be  considered  as  murder,  but  it  involves  something  more  than  a  mere  *  con- 
cealment of  birth.'  If  there  is  a  real  intention  to  suppress  infanticide,  a  case 
like  this  should  be  treated  as  manslaughter.  Some  of  our  judges,  including 
Mr.  Justice  Brett  and  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  have  already  taken  the 
course  of  directing  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  when  there  was 
proof  from  the  general  evidence  of  culpable  neglect  or  reckless  indifference 
to  the  life  of  her  child  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  On  conviction  the  women 
have  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  ten  years. 
;.  The  following  case  {Beg.  v.  Mortiboys),  tried  in.  1841,  wilj.  aKoyr  lW\»\s>k? 
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this  country,  even  when  the  evidence  is  very  strong  against  a  person,  the  cir- 
cumstances will  be  most  favourably  interpreted  towards  the  accused.  In  this 
instance  it  was  proved  that  the  body  of  the  child  was  discovered  in  a  box  con- 
taining wool ;  it  was  lying  on  its  abdomen,  with  its  face  raised  and  its  mouth 
open.  A  red  worsted  comforter  had  been  passed  twice  roxmd  the  neck,  and  was 
tied  a  second  time  in  a  single  knot  over  the  chin.  In  the  mouth,  which  was 
open,  was  found  a  small  quantity  of  fine  flocks  of  wool.  The  medical  evidence 
showed  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  the  left  lung  being  fully  inflated. 
The  brain  was  congested.  There  was  no  mark  produced  by  the  ligature  on  the 
neck,  either  externally  or  internally.  Death  was  referred  to  obstructed  respi- 
ration (suffocation),  caused  partly  by  the  ligature  and  partly  by  the  wool  in  the 
mouth  ;  but  the  latter  was  considered  to  be  the  more  active  cause.  In  the  de- 
fence it  was  urged  that  the  ligature  could  not  have  produced  strangulation,  be- 
cause the  comforter  was  tied  upon  the  chin — that  the  medical  evidence  showed 
the  wool  in  the  mouth  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  this  was 
probably  taken  into  the  mouth  by  the  child  itself  in  the  instinctive  act  of  breath- 
ing,  and  not  put  there  by  the  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  suffocation.  The 
child  had  probably  been  placed  carelessly  on  a  quantity  of  wool,  into  which 
it  had  sunk  by  its  own  weight,  and  this  nad  caused  its  death.  It  is  reported 
that  the  judge  joined  in  this  view,  and  in  charging  the  jury  said,  that  had  the 
prisoner  intended  to  choke  the  child  with  tlie  wool,  she  would  have  inserted 
enough  to  fill  its  mouth.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  this  case,  admitting 
that  the  evidence  did  not  bear  out  the  charge  of  murder,  still  it  is  clear  that 
death  was  caused  by  the  child  being  placed  on  its  face,  with  a  ligature  round 
the  neck,  in  a  close  box  filled  with  wool.  A  new-born  in&nt  could  no  more 
breathe  in  such  a  position  than  if  the  wool  had  been  directly  thrust  into  its 
mouth.  Admitting  the  facts  to  have  been  as  represented,  there  appears  to 
have  been  in  this  case  something  more  than  an  accident ;  for  the  prisoner 
must  have  known  that  her  infant  was  not  likely  to  live  long  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  the  child  been  a  week  or  a  month  old,  she  would  pro- 
bably have  been  convicted  of  manslaughter  or  murder. 

A  case  of  alleged  child-murder  by  suffocation  has  been  reported  by  the  late 
Dr.  Easton  of  Glasgow.  (Cormack's  *  Journal,'  Feb.  ]845.)  The  child  in  this 
case  was  suffocated  by  a  quantity  of  mud  having  been  forced  into  its  mouth  and 
throat ;  its  presence  in  the  gullet  was  incompatible  with  its  having  entered  by 
gravitation.  In  the  case  of  Macintyve  (Glasgow  Aut.  Circ,  1829),  several  small 
pieces  of  straw  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  child,  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
which  were  in  the  bed  where  the  birth  took  place.  In  another  case,  reported 
by  Dr.  Littlejohn,  it  was  found  that  a  mass  of  dough,  or  bread-pulp,  had  been 
forcibly  impacted  in  the  throat  and  larynx  of  the  child  ;  it  was  found  to  be 
accurately  moulded  to  the  parts.  (*Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  521.) 
In  one  instance  a  plug  of  flax  was  discovered  in  the  mouth.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1863,  2,  395.) 

Any  foreign  substance  found  in  the  air-passages  should  be  most  carefully 
examined.  Dr.  Dohm  gives  a  caution  in  this  respect  from  a  case  which  fell 
imder  his  notice.  The  body  of  a  new-bom  child  was  f  oimd  in  a  marshy  soil, 
and  from  an  examination  it  was  stated  that  it  had  breathed,  had  been  buried 
where  the  body  was  found,  and  had  died  from  sufibcation.  This  opinion  was 
chiefly  based  on  the  discovery  of  a  dark-coloured  substance  in  the  trachea  and 
bronchial  passages,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  earth  from  the  marsh  in 
which  the  body  was  buried.  The  woman  who  gave  birth  to  the  child  said 
she  had  been  suddenly  delivered  over  a  tub,  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  privy, 
that  the  child  fell  into  theexcrementitious  fluid,  and  that  she  afterwards  removed 
the  body  and  buried  it  in  the  place  where  it  was  discovered.  Her  story  was 
Qorroborated  by  a  subsequent  examination  made  by  Dr.  Dohm ;  for  he  found 
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jthat  the  dark  substance  present  in  the  air-passages  and  in  the  oesophagus  was 
not  part  of  the  earthy  soil  in  which  the  body  had.  been  buried,  but  dried  faecal 
matter.  This  discovery  of  the  real  nature  of  the  substance  exonerated  the  wo- 
man from  the  charge  of  murder.     (Horn's  * Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  2,  98.) 

Post-mortem  appearances, — These  are  fully  described,  in  reference  to  adults, 
at  page  85  ante ;  and  they  are  similar  in  new-bom  children,  provided  respi- 
ration has  been  fully  performed.  M.  Tardieu  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  discovery  of  subpleural  or  pimctiform  ecchymoses  on  the  lungs  of  children : 
he  has  also  noticed  small  effusions  of  blood  on  the  surface  and  in'  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thymus  glan^.  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1855,  2,  379.)  If  the  lungs 
float  on  water,  as  the  result  of  breathing,  then  the  appearances  described  will 
be  met  with  :  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  three  instances,  M,  Tardieu 
met  with  similar  appearances  in  children  whose  lungs  had  not  received  air, 
and  sank  when  placed  on  water.  They  were  children  prematurely  bom,  and 
imder  conditions  which  prevented  full  vital  development.  One  bom  in  the 
Hospital  of  Riboisiere  uttered  several  cries,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  lungs 
contained  no  air.  The  subpleural  ecchymoses  met  with  in  children  under 
these  circumstances,  are  ascribed  by  M.  Tardieu  to  the  efforts  made  to  breathe 
after  birth  (loc.  cit.). 

Much  has  been  written  touching  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  death  from 
suffocation  in  new-bom  children.  A  reliance  on  the  presence  of  these  punc- 
tiform  ecchymoses  may,  it  api)ear8,  mislead  a  medical  jurist,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing case  published  by  Drs.  Douillard  and  Gallard.  A  ehild  waa  born  at  the 
seventh  month,  and  died  in  about  six  day3  from  congenital  weakness.  The 
lungs,  which  were  removed  for  the  sake  of  experiments,  presented  on  their  sur- 
face eighteen  or  twenty  of  those  small  subpleural  ecchymoses,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  death  from  suffocation.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1872, 
1,  201).  These  writers  justly  remark  that  those  who  find  such  an  appearance 
in  the  limgs  of  new-bom  children  must  therefore  be  cautious  in  placing  reli- 
ance upon  it  as  a  proof  of  death  from  suffocation.  Some  observations  and 
experiments  on  this  post-mortem  appearance  have  also  been  made  by  Dr.  Ssa- 
binski.  (Horn's  *Vierteljahrs.'  1867,  2,  146.)  This  physician  states  that  in 
many  experiments  on  the  suffocation  of  animals  the  ecchymoses  were  found 
once  only  in  ten  cases.  He  thinks  that  an  anamic  or  bloodless  condition  of  the 
spleen  is  more  frequently  found  (op.  cit.  p.  159)  ;  but  this  state  of  the  spleen 
has  not  been  met  with  by  other  observers.  Congestion  of  the  lungs,  although 
a  common  appearance,  is  not  always  seen  in  death  from  suffocation  (page  97, 
ante).    Partial  emphysema  of  these  organs  has  been  occasionally  observed. 

At  page  91  ante  some  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  suffocation  of  new- 
bom  children,  by  thrusting  foreign  substances  into  the  mouth.  In  May  1872 
Dr.  Moore,  of  Lancaster,  consulted  me  on  the  following  case.  A  servant  girl 
had  given  birth  to  a  healthy  child.  This  child  was  found  alive  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards  in  a  privy,  and  it  lived  a  few  minutes  after  the  dis- 
covery. Its  jaw  was  broken,  its  cheek  torn,  and  the  mouth  contained  ashes,  some 
of  which  were  found  in  the  back  part  of  the  throat.  The  body  was  blanched, 
and  there  had  evidently  been  a  great  loss  of  blood  from  the  wounds  and  the 
torn  umbilical  cord.  There  was  no  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  nor  any  sub- 
pleural ecchymoses.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  was  stained  with 
ashes,  and  a  small  cinder  was  found  in  the  left  branches. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  question  respecting  live-birth,  as  the  child  was 
living  when  found,  but  what  was  the  cause  of  death,  and  was  this  accidental 
or  the  result  of  violence  wilfully  applied  after  birth  ?  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Moore  the  mouth  of  the  child  had  been  forcibly  torn  open  and  filled  with 
ashes  in  order  to  suffocate  it.  These  ashes  must  have  been  drawn  by  aspira- 
tion into  the  air-passages,  and  death  was  caused  partly  by  suffocitioii  and. 
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partly  by  hcemorrhage  from  the  wounds,  the  child's  body  bemg  bloodless. 
The  condition  of  the  lungs  was  not  inconsistent  with  death  from  suffocation. 
For  some  remarks  on  death  from  suffocation  in  child-murder,  with  reports  of 
cases,  see  a  paper  by  M.  Severin  Causs^,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869,  2,  122,  443. 

2.   DHOWNINO. 

The  fact  of  drowning  caiinot  be  verified  by  any  appearances  in  the  body 
of  a  child  which  has  not  breathed.  Thus,  if  a  woman  caused  herseK  to  be 
delivered  in  a  bath,  and  the  child  was  forcibly  retained  under  water  (a  case 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred),  it  would  of  course  die ;  but  no  evidence  of 
the  mode  of  death  would  be  found  in  the  body.  For  cases  in  which  a  child 
was  thus  destroyed,  probably,  however,  through  accidental  circumstances,  see 
Cormack's  *Edin.  Jour.'  Oct.  1845,  p.  796;  also  'Dublin  Med.  Press,'  March 
4,  1864,  p.  135.  After  respiration,  the  signs  of  drowning  will  be  the  same 
as  those  met  with  in  the  adult.  (See  p.  10  ante.)  The  main  question  for  a 
witness  to  decide  will  be,  whether  the  child  was  put  into  the  water,  or  the 
vessel  containing  water,  living  or  dead.  Infanticide  by  drowning  is  by  no 
means  common ;  the  child  is  generally  suffocated,  strangled,  or  destroyed  in 
other  ways,  and  its  body  is  then  thrown  into  water  in  order  to  conceal  the 
real  manner  of  its  death.  The  discovery  of  the  dead  body  of  an  in&mt  in 
water,  must  not  allow  a  witness  to  be  thrown  off  his  guard :  although  a 
verdict  of  *  found  drowned '  is  so  commonly  returned  in  these  cases.  The 
body  should  be  carefully  inspected,  in  order  to  determine  what  was  really  the 
cause  of  death.  All  marks  of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  children  that  have 
died  by  drownings  should  be.  such  as  to  have  resulted  from  accidental  causes. 
The  throat  and  air-passages  should  be  particularly  examined.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  Schraube,  it  was  clear,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs,  that  the 
child  had  breathed,  but  no  water  was  found  in  the  lungs  or  stomach.  There 
was  a  furrow  or  depression  around  the  neck,  such  as  would  be  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  a  Hgatiu*e.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  this  child  had 
been  strangled,  and  its  body  thro^vn  into  water  after  death.  (Horn's  *  Viertel- 
jahrs.'  1867,  1,  302.)  The  reporter  gave  his  opinion  from  the  facts  that  the 
child  had  lived,  chiefly  owing  to  the  state  of  the  lungs.  No  subtle  distinctions 
were  drawn  touching  the  question  whether  the  child  had  breathed  after  entire 
separation  from  the  mother,  or  the  precise  time  at  which  the  cord  had  been 
applied  to  the  neck,  i.e.  before  or  after  its  complete  birth. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  body  of  a  child  should  be  submerged, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  destroyed  by  drowning :  the  mere  immersion  of  the 
head  in  water,  or  the  covering  of  the  mouth  with  liquid,  will  suffice  to  produce 
the  usual  effects  of  asphyxia.  The  air-passages  should  therefore  be  examined 
for  foreign  substances  which  may  be  deposited  in  them.  A  case  occurred  in 
London  in  1842,  in  which  a  woman  attempted  to  destroy  her  child  by  immer- 
sing its  head  only  in  a  bucket  of  water.  The  child  was  discovered  and  resus- 
citated. This  mode  of  destroying  children  by  drowning  may  easily  deceive  a 
medical  man.  He  would  commonly  look  for  evidence  of  the  submersion  of 
the  whole  body,  and  if  no  pond  or  well  were  near,  he  might  from  the  absence 
of  well-marked  post-mortem  appearances,  assign  death  to  some  natural  cause. 
Dr.  Lancaster  mentions  the  case  of  a  woman  who  drowned  her  child,  but  who 
was  acquitted  at  her  trial  on  the  ground  that  no  water  had  been  seen  in  the 
room ;  yet  there  were  witnesses  in  court  who  had  sworn  before  the  coroner's 
jury  that  water  was  in  a  pail  in  the  room,  and  was  taken  away  after  the  death 
of  the  child.  (*  Second  Annual  Report,'  1865,  p.  28.)  When  the  dead  body 
of  an  infant  is  found  in  water,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  dro^yning ;  a  qiecial  examination  of  the  body  will  be  required  to 
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determine  this  point.     (See  Drowning.)    Dr.  Walther  has  published  a  case  of 
interest  in  this  respect,  in  Casper^s  *  Vierteljahrsachrift '  (1863,  2,  259). 

New-bom  chil^n  may  be  drowned  or  suffocated  by  being  thrown  into 
liquid  mud  or  into  the  soil  of  a  privy.  Sometimes  the  child  is  destroyed  by 
other  means,  and  its  dead  body  is  thus  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment. Should  there  be  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  present,  the  phenomena  are 
those  of  drowning.  The  liquid  portion  of  the  soil  abounding  in  sulphide  of 
ammonium  may  be  found,  if  the  child  was  thrown  in  living,  in  the  air-pas- 
sages, gullet,  or  stomach.  The  mere  discovery  of  soil  in  the  mouth  would 
not  suffice  to  show  that  the  child  was  living  when  inunersed.  The  presence 
of  foreign  substances,  such  as  dirt,  straw,  or  ashes,  in  the  air-passages,  gullet, 
and  stomach,  has  usually  been  taken  as  a  medical  proof  of  the  child  having 
been  living  when  inunersed  in  the  dirt,  &c.,  and  that  the  substances  had  been 
drawn  into  the  passages  by  inspiration  or  the  act  of  swallowing.  This  subject 
has  already  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  proofs  of  a  child  having  been 
bom  alive,  ante,  p.  379.  It  presents  a  wide  field  for  conflicting  medical 
opinions.  In  Beg.  v.  Allridge  (Derby  Winter  Assizes,  1859),  the  dead  body 
of  a  child  was  found  buried  in  a  garden.  On  examination  there  was  earth  in 
the  mouth  and  throat,  as  well  as  in  both  nostrils  at  the  back  part ;  and  parti- 
cles of  earth  were  found  in  the  windpipe  and  air-tubes  as  well  as  in  the 
stomach.  The  medical  witness  referred  the  death  to  suffocation,  and  con- 
sidered that  the  earth  must  have  been  inhaled.  Another  medical  witness, 
called  for  the  defence,  affirmed  that  the  earth  might  have  been  carried  into  the 
passages  of  the  body  accidentally  by  the  percolation  of  water  (in  eight  days), 
and  that  it  had  not  found  its  way  there  by  inhalation.  The  jury  upon  this 
acquitted  the  prisoner.  Although  the  mouth  and  throat  may  thus  accidentally 
receive  foreign  matters,  it  is  most  improbable  that  earth  should  be  carried  into 
the  air-tubes  or  stomach  by  rain-water.  The  child  was  probably  thrust  into 
the  earth  when  it  retained  some  power  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  and  the 
earth  found  in  the  mouth  and  throat  might  be  assigned  to  the  violence  with 
which  it  was  forced  into  the  soil.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  dead  body  is  found,  must  materially  guide  a  medical  opinion 
in  cases  of  this  natiire.  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Marklin  (Casper's  *•  Yierteljahrs- 
schrift,'  1859,  2,  32),  and  by  Dr.  Simeons  in  the  same  journal  (1860,  2,  287  ; 
see  also  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1852,  1,  464). 

On  these  occasions,  the  defence  may  be: — 1.  That  the  child  was  bom  dead, 
and  that  the  body  was  thrown  in  for  concealment ;  but  the  medical  evidence 
may  show  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and  had  probably  been  bom  living. 
2.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  child  breathed  for  a  few  moments  after  birth, 
but  then  died,  and  that  the  female  thus  attempted  to  conceal  the  body.  A 
medical  witness  may  be  here  asked,  whether  a  woman  could  have  had  power 
to  convey  the  body  to  the  place — a  point  which  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
conceded.  3.  It  is  most  commonly  urged,  that  the  woman  being  compelled 
to  go  to  the  privy,  was  there  delivered  vnconsciouab/  or  unexpectedly ;  that 
her  waters  had  broken,  and  that  she  had  no  idea  of  anything  more  having 
happened ;  or  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her,  and  was  either  suffo- 
cated or  prevented  from  breathing.  (*Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Dec.  21, 
1861,  p.  646.)  All  these  circiunstances  may  readily  occur,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  explanation  may  be  inconsistent  with  some  of  the  medical  facts. 
(See  a  case  by  M.  Adelon,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg,'  1855,  2,  453  ;  also  Gaspers  *Kli- 
nische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  585.)  Thus  the  head  or  the  limbs  of  a  child  may 
be  found  to  have  been  separated  or  divided  by  some  cutting  instrument,  or 
a  cord  or  other  ligature  may  be  found  tightly  bound  around  its  neck,  or  there 
may  be  a  tightly-fitting  plug  in  the  throat.  Then,  again^  the  body  may  be 
entire,  but  the  mnbilical  cord  may  be  cleanly  cut.     This  would  tend  to  set 
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aside  the  explanation  of  the  child  having  accidentally  dropped  from  the 
female :  because  in  such  an  accident  the  cord  should  be  found  ruptured.  The 
practitioner  should  make  a  careful  examih)B(tion  of  the  divided  ends  of  the 
cord  by  the  aid  of  a  lens,  or  a  rupture  may  be  mistaken  for  a  section  with  a 
sharp  instriunent/  Mr.  Higginson,  of  Liverpool,  has  published  a  case  of  some 
interest  in  this  point  of  view.  The  child  fell  from  the  mother,  and  the  cord 
broke  spontaneously.  *  The  torn  ends  were  nearly  as  sharp-edged  and  flat 
as  if  cut.*  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  985.)  This  case  goes  to  prove  that  a  car^ 
less  or  hasty  elimination  of  the  ends  of  the  cord  may  lead  to  a  serious  mis* 
take.  Sometimes  the  mark  of  a  previous  cut  may  be  f oimd  on  the  cord  near 
one  of  its  divided  ends — the  first  cut  with  scissors  not  having  effectually 
divided  it.  In  a  case  tried  at  Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1852,  "Mr.  Grardner  proved, 
in  reference  to  the  body  of  a  child  which  had  been  foimd  in  a  privy,  that  the 
cord  had  been  ineffectually  cut  in  one  spot  previous  to  its  complete  division 
in  another  part.  The  cord  had  been  also  pulled  out  after  this  cut,  so  as  to 
elongate  the  vessels ;  hence  they  projected  from  one  part  of  the  dheath  at  one 
cut  portion,  while  they  were  retracted  ia  the  other.  This  accurate  observa- 
tion showed'  not  only  that  the  cord  had  not  been  ruptured  by  the  child  acci- 
dentally f  aUing  from  the  mother,  but  it  served  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
placenta,  wnich  was  found  concealed  at  a  distance  from  the  body.  When  the 
cord  is  lacerated,  this  will-  be,  cceteris  paribus,  in  favour  of  the  woman's  state- 
ment as  to  the  mode  in  which  her  delivery  occurred.  (For  a  case  involving 
this  question,  see  '  Med.  Graz.'  vol.  10,  p.  374.)  Another  fact  in  her  favour 
will  be  the  absence  of  any  marks  of  intentional  violence  about  the  body.  It 
is  remarkable  that  infants  exposed  to  death  imder  these  circumstances  some-* 
times  show  a  great  tenacity  of  life.  One  case  of  this  kind  which  occurred  to 
Dr.  Moore  has  been  elsewhere  noticed  (p.  395).  The  following,  which  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Tenneson,  is  of  some  interest  in  this  respect  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
18.72, 1,  438) : — In  this  case  a  new-bom  child  recovered  after  it  had  remained 
four  hoiu«  in  a  drain-pipe  connected  with  a  cesspool  which  received  the  soil 
of  privies.  A  girl  was  charged  with  attempted  child-murder.  It  was  proved 
that  she  Kftd  been  recently  delivered.  She  stated  that  she  had  been  to  the 
privy  for  a  natural  purpose,  and  was  there  suddenly  delivered.  A  full-grown 
child  was  found  in  the  large  drain-pipe,  between  the  privy  arid  the  cesspool. 
It  was  alive,  and  was  restored  by  the  warm  bath  and  other  means.  On  exa- 
mining it,  there  was  no  mark  of  violence ;  the  cord  had  been  ruptured  as  by 
a  fall,  while  there  was  nothing  to  show  an  attempt  at  murder.  The  appearances 
presented  by  the  body  of  the  child  were  consistent  with  the  woman's  state- 
ments. The  preservation  of  its  life  was  remarkable.  The  first  part  of  the 
drain^pipe  was  wide  enough  to  admit  the  body,  which  lodged  at  the  lower  part, 
near  a  bend.  It  was  thus  saved  from  felling  into  the  cesspool.  The  drain- 
pipe contained  air  and  no  sewer  gases — ^hence  the  child  cpuld  breathe,  and 
before  removal  it  was  heard  to  cry.  M.  Devergie  suggested  that  its  life  had 
been  saved  owing  to  the  noxious  gases  being  kept  down  by  the  drying  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Wharrie,  in  which  the  child  fell  from  a 
woman  while  sitting  over  a  large  jug  containing  water,  and  from  the  state  of 
the  lungs  it  was  evident  there  had  been  no  respiration,  the  cord  was  found 
tied.  As  the  child  was  removed  from  the  vessel  dead,  the  ligature  must  have 
been  applied  after 'death,  and  the  body  replaced  in  the  jug.  Drowning  may 
be  the  result  of  accident  from  sudden  delivery.  A  woman  in  an  advanced 
state  of  pregnancy,  while  sitting  on  a  chamber-vessel,  was  suddenly  delivered. 
The  child  fell  into  the  fluids  in  the  vessel,  and  before  assistance  could  be  I'en- 
dered,  it  was  dead.  In  December  18G4,  Mr.  Parker,  of  Liverpool,  communis 
cated  to  me  the  following  case : — A  woman  who  had  already  had  two  illegi^ 
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tiinate  children,  delivered  herself  of  a  third,  and  alleged  that  it  was  still-bom. 
Mr,  Parker  examined  the  body  of  the  child,  which  was  of  average  size.  The 
head  and  face  were  much  congested,  and  there  was  a  slight  oozing  of  bloody 
fluid  from  the  nostrils.  The  eyelids  were  discoloured ;  the  lips  were  sepa* 
jrated,  swollen,  and  livid  ;  the  chest  was  arched.  The  navel-string  had  been 
cut  but  not  tied,  and  there  was  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  from  it.  The  lungs  had 
all  the  usual  foetal  characters ;  they  sank  in  water  when  cut  into  small  pieces. 
There  was  dark  fluid  blood  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels.  It  came  out  in 
evidence,  at  the  inquest,  that  the  woman  was  delivered  while  sitting  on  the 
chamber-utensil,  when  the  whole  contents  of  the  uterus  at  once  passed  from 
her — the  child  and  afterbirth  with  the  waters.  A  neighbour  came  in  and 
placed  the  woman  in  bed,  but  omitted  to  look  to  the  child,'  which  was  soon 
afterwards  foimd  dead.  Mr.  Parker  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  child  had 
not  breathed.  His  conclusion  was  that  it  had  probably  been  bom  alive,  but 
had  died  from  prevention  of  breathing  at  its  birth^  owing  to  the  want  of  pro« 
per  attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  children  are  thus  bom  alive,  but 
they  do  not  continue  to  live  after  birth,  owing  to  the  accidental  or  criminal  pre- 
vention of  respiration.  Such  cases  are  always  open  to  the  suggestion  that 
they  arose  fix>m  accident,  and  it  is  right  that  a  woman  charged  with  child' 
murder  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  them.  Two  instructive  cases  are  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Carson,  of  Cbleraine,  which  show  that,  alone  and  unassisted, 
the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  may  be  placed  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  suspicion,  although  innocent  of  any  attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of  her 
child.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Jan.  26,  1861,  p.  99 ;  see  a  case  in  Gas* 
per's  ^  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  185.9,  2,  36 ;  also  in  Hom*s  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,' 
Jan.  18G5,  vol.  1,  p.  40;  and  *Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  2,  173.) 

CircuTnatatUiul  eriV/ence.— Whether,  in  any  instance,  the  drowning  of  a 
child  was  accidental  or  criminal,  must  be  a  question  for  a  jury  to  determine 
from  all  the  facts  laid  before  them.  The  situation  in  which  the  body  of  an 
infant  is  found  may  plainly  contradict  the  supposition  of  accident.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  child  may  be  accidentally  drowned  by  its  mouth  falling  into  a 
pool  of  the  discharges  during  delivery,  although  this  would  be  rather  a  case 
of  suffocation  {antCy  p.  393).  The  throat,  windpipe,  and  stomach  of  the  child 
should  always  be  examined  on  these  occasions,  as  mud,  sticks,  straw,  ashes, 
weeds,  or  other  substances  may  be  found,  indicating,  according  to  circum* 
stances,  that  the  child  had  been  put  into  the  water  living,  and  that  it  had  been 
drowned  in  a  particular  pond  or  vessel. 

3.   COLD   AND   EXPOSURE. 

A  new-bom  child  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  simply  exposing  it  imco- 
vered,  or  but  slightly  covered,  to  a  cold  atmosphere.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
there  may  be  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  or  these  may  be  slight  and 
evidently  of  accidental  origin.  In  death  from  cold  the  only  appearance  occa- 
sionally met  with  has  been  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  or  without  serous  eflu- 
sion  in  the  ventricles.  (See  *  Cold,'  ante,  p.  137).  The  evidence  in  these  cases 
must  be  purely  circumstantial.  The  medical  witness  may  have  to  consider 
how  far  the  situation  in  which  the  body  was  foimd — the  kind  of  exposure,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  would  suflSce  to  account  for  death  from  the  alleged 
cause.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  new-bom  child  is  easily  aflected  by  a  low 
temperature,  and  that  warm  clothing  is  required  for  the  preservation  of  its  life. 
An  inspection  of  the  body  should  never  be  omitted  on  these  occasions,  because 
it  might  turn  out  that  there  was  some  latent  cause  of  natural  death  which  would 
at  once  do  away  with  the  charge  of  murder.  Admitting  that  the  child  died 
from  cold,  it  becomes  necesaaiy  to  enquire  whether  the  prisoner  ex^joee^  \*» 
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with  a  malicious  intention  that  it  should  thus  perish.  Unless  wilful  malioe  be 
made  out,  the  accused  cannot  be  convicted  of  murder.  In  the  absence  of  proof  of 
any  wilful  intention  to  destroy  the  child,  there  may  have  been^  however,  such  a 
degree  of  culpable  n^ligence  or  reckless  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  woman 
as  to  justify  a  conviction  for  manslaughter.  In  general,  women  recently  delin 
vered  do  not  expose  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  abandoning  them :  hence  it  is  rare  to  hear  of  convictions  for 
child-miurder  where  cold  was  the  cause  of 'death,  although  some  medical  jurists 
have  called  this  in&nticide  by  omission.  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  WcUters  (Oxford 
Autiunn  Assizes,  1841),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  while  travelling  in  a 
waggon,  had  suddenly  left  the  vehicle,  and  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  child, 
which  was  afterwards  found  dead  and  exposed  on  the  road.  There  vras  no 
doubt  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive ;  for  it  vras  heard  to  cry  after  it  was 
abandoned  by  its  mother,  who  appeared  to  have  carried  it  some  distance  after 
it  was  bom.  The  child  had  died  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  woman  was 
convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years*  transportation.  (For 
other  medico-l^al  cases  of  death  from  cold,  see  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1836 ; 
also  1840,  1,  168,  Erg.  H.)  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  TTa/^r^  (Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, Jan.  1849),  the  judges  held  on  appeal  thi^  the  count  which  charged  the 
prisoner  with  causing  the  death  of  her  child  by  throwing  it  on  a  dust-heap, 
and  leaving  it  exposed,  was  good,  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed.  Dr.  Turner 
reported  to  the  Medico-legal  Society  of  Paris  the  following  case : — ^A  girl,  who 
stated  that  she  was*  not  aware  of  her  pr^piancy,  was  suddenly  delivered  while 
sitting  on  a  night-stool.  According  to  her  account,  she  fidnted,  and  on  coming 
to  herself  she  found  the  child  on  the  floor  dead.  The  child  had  fully  breathed, 
the  umbilical  cord  had  been  cut,  and  there  was  no  mark  of  violence  on  the 
body.  The  cause  of  death  was  assigned  to  exposure,  and  the  absence  of  those 
attentions  required  by  a  new- bom  child,  as  well  as  to  congenital  debility. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868,  2,  173.)  The  woman  was  found  guilty  of  causing  the 
death  of  her  child  by  imprudence,  inattention,  and  n^ligence.  She  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  costs  of  the  trial.  See  also  a  similar 
case  by  Dr.  Bohm.  (Horn's  '  Yierteljahrs.'  1865, 2, 98).  A  case  of  infanticide, 
as  a  result  of  exposure  to  cold,  with  an  account  of  the  appearances  in  the  body, 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Otto.   (Hom's  *  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  2,  148.) 

4.   STARVATION. 

A  new-bom  child  kept  long  without  food  will  die,  and  no  evidence  of 
the  hid  may  be  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  body.  There  may  be 
no  marks  of  violence  externally,  nor  any  pathological  changes  internally,  to 
account  for  death.  This  is  a  rare  form  of  murder,  except  as  it  may  be  ac- 
cidentally combined  with  exposure  to  cold.  In  order  to  convict  the  mother, 
it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  child  was  wilfully  kept  without  food,  with 
the  criminal  design  of  destroying  it.  Mere  neglect  or  imprudence  will  not 
make  the  case  iniEanticide,  although  it  may  be  such  as  to  justify  a  charge  of 
manslaughter.  The  only  appearance  likely  to  be  found  on  examination  of  the 
body,  would  be  complete  emptiness  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Without  cor- 
roborative circumstantial  evidence,  this  would  not  suffice  to  establish  the  cause 
of  death :  a  medical  witness  could  onlv  form  a  probable  conjecture  on  the 
point.  In  a  suspected  case  of  this  kind,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should 
be  tested  for  farinaceous  and  other  kinds  of  foods.  (See  Starvation,  p.  141, 
ante,) 

5.  immaturity. 

From  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  West  (Nottingham  Lent  As&izes,  1848),  it  would 
appear  that  if  by  the  perpetration  of  abortion^  or  the  criminal  inducement  of 
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-premature  labour,  a  child  be  bom  living  at  so  early  a  period  of  uterine  life 
that  it  dies  merely  from  immaturity,  the  person  causing  the  abortion,  or  leading 
to  the  premature  birth,  may  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder.  A  midwife  was 
:all^ed  to  have  perpetrated  abortion  on  a  female  who  was  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  months  of  pregnancy.  The  child  was  born  living,  but  died  five 
liours  after  its  birth.  There  was  no  violence  offered  to  it ;  and  its  death  ap.- 
peared  to  be  due  entirely  to  its  immaturity.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted, 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  abortion  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes. 
In -a  case  of  this  kind  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that  the  foetus  or  child  lived 
After  its  birth. 


CHAPTER  82. 

VIOLENT  CAUSES  OF    DEATH   IN    NEW-BORN   CHILDREN — MARKS    OF    VIOLENCE    OM 
THE    BODY — WOUNDS — CUTS    AND    LACERATIONS — FRACTURES    OF     THE    SKULL 

ACaDENTAL   AND  CRIMINAL — SUDDEN   DELIVERY PAINS   OF   LABOUR  MISTAKEN 

POWER   OF  EXERTION   AND   LOCOMOTION — DELIVERY   IN   THE   ERECT    POSTURE 

— VIOLENCE   IN  SELF-DELIVERY. 

Among  those  causes  of  violent  death  which  leave  upon  the  body  of  the 
child  certain  marks  or  appearances,  indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  violence, 
may  be  mentioned  woimds,  strangulation,  and  poisoning. 

6.   WOUNDS. 

Probably  this  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  violent  death  in  cases  of 
infanticide.  Wounds  may,  however,  be  found  on  the  body  of  a  child  which 
has  died  from  some  other  cause.  The  principal  questions  which  a  medical 
witness  has  to  answer  are  : — 1.  Whether  the  wounds  were  infiicted  during  or 
after  birth,  or,  to  adopt  the  legal  view  of  the  matter,  before  or  after  the  dbild 
was  entirely  in  the  world  in  a  living  state :  for,  according  to  the  decisions  of  our 
judges,  a  child  is  not  considered  living  in  law,  at  least  its  destruction  does  not 
appear  to  be  miirder^  until  the  body  is  entirely  bom  from  the  body  of  the 
mother.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  medical  witness  to 
return  any  answer  to  a  question  put  in  this  form.  All  that  medical  evidence 
can  pretend  to  show  is,  whether  a  child  was  living  or  not  when  the  wounds  were 
produced :  for  whether  the  whole  of  its  body  was  or  was  not  in  the  world  at 
this  time,  they  will  possess  precisely  the  same  characters.  In  a  few  cases  only, 
a  conjectural  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  nature,  extent,  and  situation  of 
these  injuries. — 2.  The  witness  will  be  required  to  state  whether  the  woimds 
were  inflicted  before  or  after  death. — 3.  Whether  they  were  sufiScient  to  ac- 
count for  death. — 4.  Whether  they  originated  in  accident  or  criminal  design. 
The  child  may  have  been  destroyed  by  burning,  and  evidence  must  then  be 
sought  for  by  an  examination  of  the  state  of  the  skin.  All  these  questions 
have  been  fully  considered  in  treating  the  subject  of  Wounds  (voL  1,  p.  449), 
and  they  therefore  do  not  require  any  further  notice  in  this  place. 

A  case  of  infanticide  was  tried  at  the  Buckingham  Summer  Assizes,  1840 
(^Reg.  V.  Wood),  in  which  the  main  question  was,  whether  five  severe  wounds 
found  on  the  head  of  a  child  were  inflicted  before  or  after  death,  and  acciden- 
tally or  criminally.  The  mother  confessed  that  the  child  was  bom  alive  and 
had  cried,  but  that  it  had  died  in  five  minutes  after  its  birth.  Its  body  was 
buried,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  wounds  might  have  been  accidentally  in- 
flicted after  death  with  a  spade  which  had  been  used  for  the  burial.   The  medi- 
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cal  witness  attributed  death  to  the  wounds,  which ,  in  his  opinion,  coidd  not 
hare  been  accidentally  produced;  but  he  yeiy  properly  admitted,  in  cross- 
examination,  that  the  wounds  would  have  presented  the  same  appearances  haJ 
they  been  inflicted  immediately  after  death,  while  the  blood  was  in  a  fluid  state. 
Answers  to  questions  of  this  kind  can  of  course  be  given  only  in  those  case9 
in  which  the  body  has  been  examined  soon  after  the  infliction  of  the  wounds. 
It  would  be  extremely  hazardous  to  pronounce  an  opinion  when  the  child  has 
been  long  dead.  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Taylor  (York  Lent  Assizes,  1843), 
the  child  had  been  dead  about  a  year;  its  body  was  found  in  a  garret,  but  it 
was  so  much  dried  up  that  the  medical  witnesses  were  unable,  with  certainty^ 
to  state  the  sex.  The  left  arm  had  been  removed  from  the  body,  and  on  the 
throat  Avas  a  cut  extending  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  which  was  considered  to 
have  been  made  by  some  sharp  instrument;  and  from  the  retraction  of  the  edges 
of  the  wound,  the  witnesses  thought  that  it  must  have  been  produced  either 
during  life  or  immediately  afler  death.  The  prisoner  was  acqmtted.  In  this 
case  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  good  medical  reasons  for  the  opinion 
expressed  respecting  the  time  at  which  the  wound  had  been  caused.  Certainly 
the  retraction  of  the  edges  could  furnish  no  evidence  in  a  wound  produced  a 
year  before,  in  a  body  so  dried  up  as  to  render  the  recognition  of  the  sex  diffi- 
cult. This  may  have  been  a  case  of  child-murder,  but  there  was  no  medical 
proof  of  it :  it  was  not  even  proved  that  the  child  had  come  into  the  world 
living. 

Incised  wounds  found  on  the  body  of  a  new-bom  child  may  be  referred  to 
the  use  of  a  knife  or  scissors  by  the  prisoner  in  attempting  to  sever  the  navel- 
string,  and  they  may  therefore  be  due  to  accident.  This  point  should  not  be 
forgotten,  for  a  woimd  even  of  a  severe  kind  might  be  thus  accidentally  in- 
flicted. In  such  cases  we  should  always  expect  to  find  the  navel-string  cuty 
and  not  lacerated.  The  end  of  it  may,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  be 
stretched  out  on  a  piece  of  white  card.  In  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Wales  (Central 
Criminal  Court,  Sept.  1839),  it  was  proved  that  there  was  a  wound  on  t^e  right 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  child,  not  involving  any  important  blood-vessels,  al- 
though it  had  caused  death.  The  medical  witness  allowed  that  it  might  have 
been  accidentally  inflicted  in  this  manner  suggested,  and  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted.  As  this  question  may  be  unex|)ectedly  put  at  a  trial,.a  witness  should 
prepare  himself  for  it  by  a  carefid  examination  of  the  wound  and  of  the  navel- 
string.  This  will  in  general  suffice  to  show  whether  an  incised  wound  has 
been  produced  accidentally  in  the  manner  alleged,  or  by  criminal  design.  Intra- 
uterine wounds  have  been  in  some  cases  met  with.  Dr.  Priestley  has  described 
one  which  involved  a  part  of  the  scalp.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  12, 
1859.)     These  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  extra-uterine  wounds. 

Marks  of  external  violence,  however  slight,  should  not  be  overlooked :  minute 
punctures  or  incisions  externally  may  correspond  to  deep-seated  injury  of  vital 
organs.     The  spinal  marrow  is  said  to  have  been  wounded  by  needles  or  sti- 
lettoes introduced  between  the  vertebne,  the  skin  having  been  drawn  down 
before  the  wound  was  inflicted,  in  order  to  give  to  it  a  valvular  character,  and  to 
render  it  apparently  superficial.    The  brain  is  also  said  to  have  been  wounded^ 
by  similar  weapons,  through  the  nose  or  the  thinner  parts  of  the  skull  (the 
fontanelles).     In  some  instances  the  body  of  a  child  is  found  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  allegation  in  defence  may  be  that  the  child  was  stillborn,  and  the  body 
had  been  thus  treated  merely  for  the  piupose  of  concealment.   Dr.  Toulmouche 
has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  in  France  in 
1852.    As  the  woman  had  not  destroyed  the  lungs,  experiments  on  these  oi^gans 
gave  satisfactory  results  of  perfect  respiration.     The  cavities  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels  were  empty :  the  body  was  generally  drained  of  blood,  and  the 
SkiD  throughoxLt  veiy  pale.     This  led  to  the  inference  that  the  mutilations 
jaust  have  been  infficted  while  the  child  waa  IWin^*^  and  as  all  the  parts  were 
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healthy,  and  no  natural  cause  of  death  was  apparent,  Dr.  Toulmouche  ascribed 
the  death  of  the  cluld  to  the  woiinds.  The  woman  was  convicted,  and  con- 
demned to  twenty  years*  confinement  in  the  galleys.  (^Ann.  d'Hyg.*  1853, 
Tol.  2,  p.  200.)  In  this  country  she  would  probably  have  escaped  under  a 
verdict  of  '  concealment  of  birth,'  and  have  been  sentenced  to  a  yearns  im* 
prisonment. 

Marks  of  violence  on  the  head, — It  has  been  elsewhere  remarked  (antej  p, 
386)  that  during  a  protracted  delivery  there  is  £:)rmed  on  the  head  of  a  child 
a  tumour  containing  either  serum,  blood,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Non-pro- 
f essional  persons  may,  when  a  woman  has  been  secretly  delivered,  ascribe  a 
tumour  of  this  kind  to  violence,  whereas  it  may  really  have  be^  produced  by 
natural  causes.  The  tmnour  is  generally  situated  on  one  of  the  parietal  bones, 
its  situation  depending  on  that  part  of  the  body  which  presents  during  delivery. 
After  the  discharge  of  the  waters,  the  scalp  is  firmly  compressed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus,  and  subsequently  by  the  os  externum.  This  pressure  interferes 
with  the  circulation  through  the  skin,  and  causes  the  compressed  portion  of  the 
scalp  to  swell.  In  the  simplest  form  of  this  tumour  serum  only  is  found  in  the 
swollen  part :  occasionally  this  is  mixed  with  blood,  and  there  are  small  ecchy- 
moses  of  the  scalp,  as  well  as  of  the  pericranium  and  skull,  but  there  is  gene- 
rally no  inj  ury  to  the  bones,  nor  is  there  any  laceration  of  the  skin  externally.  In 
other  cases  blood  is  found  effused  in  the  tumoiu*  either  under  the  scalp,  the  mem- 
brane  covering  the  skull  (pericranium),  or  within  the  skidl  itself.  The  term 
Cephalceinatonia  or  Caput  auccedaneum  is  applied  to  tumours  which  have  this 
natural  origin  (p.  386,  ante).  The  sanguineous  variety  is  more  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  effects  of  violence  than  the  serous  tumour ;  but  it  is  identified 
by  the  scalp  being  alifays  uninjured,  although  this  may  present  redness  and 
lividity. 

Violence  from  blows  or  falls  which  would  produce  bloody  effusions  beneath 
the  scalp,  or  within  the  skull,  would  in  geneml  be  indicated  by  injury  to  the 
skin  or  by  fracture  of  the  bones.  At  the  same  time  the  foUovring  case,  which 
occurred  to  Dr.  West,  shows  that  caution  is  required  in  forming  an  opinion. 
A  child  died  twenty-three  days  after  birth.  The  tumour  (cephalaematoma)  was 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  originally,  but  it  had  extended  so  9fi  nearly  to  cover 
the  right  parietal  bone.  On  dissection  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  coagulated 
blood,  l)eneath  which  was  a  layer  of  dense  fibrinous  matter.  The  right  parietal 
bone  presented  a  fissure  with  clean  edges  running  from  the  coronal  suture 
obliquely  l)ackwards  and  upwards.  On  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  bone  was  an 
effusion  of  blood  between  the  craniimi  and  dura  mater  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  !he  hoUow  of  the  parietal  bone. 
There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  fracture  and  effusion  were  the  results 
of  compression  during  delivery ;  they  had  not  been  occasioned  by  external 
violence.  (*  Trans,  of  Med.  Chir.  Soc'  vol.  28 :  see,  for  further  iid^ormation 
on  this  subject,  '  Churchill  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,'  p.  66.) 

Fractures  of  the  skulL  Effusions  of  blood. — ^The  only  injuries  to  the  head 
which  require  to  be  specially  considered  in  relation  to  inmnticide,  are  fractures 
of  the  skull ;  and  here  the  question  to  which  we  may  chiefly  confine  our  atten- 
tion is,  whether  the  fracture  arose  from  accident  or  criminal  violence.  The 
rules  for  determining  whether  these  injuries  were  infiicted  during  life  or  afi«r 
death  have  been  elsewhere  considered.  (See  Wounds,  vol.  1,  p.  662.)  It  may 
be  remarked  that  there  are  no  certain  signs  by  which  a  fracture  before  dea^ 
can  be  distinguished  from  a  fracture  recently  after  death  from  some  other  cause. 
It  has  been  said,  that  in  po8t*mortem  fractures  the  edges  are  smooth,  and  not 
infiltrated  with  blood ;  also  that  the  blood  effused  is  not  coagulated.  No  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  these  appearances.  They  may  be  equally  met  with  in 
violence  to  the  living  or  recently  dead  body.     On  this  queatiocL^^i&'V^^s^^s^i 
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accidental  fractures  of  the  skull  during  deliyery,  see  a  paper  by  Dr.  Skrzeczka. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  1,  227;  also  ^ Vierteljairs.'  1866,  2,  69;  and  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1867, 2,  220.)  Dr.  Adamkiewicz  has  published  some  remarks  on  this 
subject,  in  reference  to  a  case  which  came  before  him,  in  Hom*s  '  Yierteljahrs- 
achrift,'  1864,  2,  211. 

Although  it  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  observation,  that  great  yiolence 
may  be  done  to  the  head  of  a  child  during  parturition  without  necessarily  giving 
rise  to  fracture,  yet  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  that  such  an  injury  may  occur 
by  the  expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  forcing  the  head  of  a  child  agamst  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis.  Even  the  violent  compression  which  the  head  sometimes 
experiences  in  passing  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  may  suffice  for  the  production 
of  fracture.  (See  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  75.) 
•  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  description  of  these  injuries,  illustrations 
are  annexed.     Figures  172  and  173  represent  the  skull  of  a  child  at  maturity ; 

Fig.  173.  Fig.  173. 


The  skoU  of  the  chnd  at  the  ninth  month  lednced  to  one-third  of  the  nattml  slae. 
View  of  the  Tertnc  Lateral  Tiew. 

they  are  taken  from  specimens  in  Guy's  Ho^ital  Museum,  a  a,  the  frontal 
bone,  divided  by  a  suture  in  the  centre :  b  b,  the  parietal  bones  (most  com- 
monly the  seat  of  fracture),  separated  from  each  other  by  a  line  which  marks 
the  course  of  the  sagittal  suture.  Another  line  marks  their  separation  from 
the  frontal  bone ;  this  represents  the  course  of  the  coronal  suture :  c,  the  oc* 
cipital  bone,  separated  from  the  parietal  bones,  b b,  by  the  lambdoidal  suture; 
d,  the  squamous  plate  of  the  temporal  bone;  e,  the  interior  fontanelle— a  space 
between  the  parietal  bones  and  tife  frontal  bone.  The  shaded  space  represents 
the  membrane  which  at  this  age  supplies  the  place  of  bony  matter.  The  pos- 
terior fontanelle  is  situated  between  the  two  parietal  bones  and  the  oodpital 
bone :  it  is  here  scarcely  seen,  owing  to  the  aspect  in  which  the  skull  is 
viewed. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  fractures  of  the  skull  in  new-bom  children 
were  alwa.y8  indicative  of  criminal  violence ;  but  cases  which  have  occurridd 
in  obstetric  practice  have  established  the  certainty  of  their  accidental  occur- 
rence. These  accidental  fractures,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  generally  slight : 
they  commonly  amount  merely  to  fissures  in  the  bones,  ginning  at  the 
sutures,  and  extending  downwards  for  about  an  inch  or  less  into  the  body  of 
the  bone.  The  frontal  and  parietal  bones  are  the  only  bones  liable  to  be  fissured 
or  fractured  during  the  act  of  parturition.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases 
reported,  the  parietal  bones  only  have  presented  marks  of  fracture.  (*  Ameri- 
can Jour.  Med,  Sci.'  Jan.  1853,  p.  254  ;  and  American  edition  of  the  *  Manual 
•of  Medical  Jiuisprudence,'  by  Dr.  Hartshorne.) 
.1     The  moBt  complete  history  of  Xhese  accidental  injuria  to  the  skull  of  a  new* 
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bom  cbild  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Schworer,  of  Freiburg.  ('  Beytttige  xai 
Lehre  vod  dem  Thatbesbmde  des  KindennordeB,  etc.,  nebst  Hittheilnng  eines 
Falles  Ton  tijdtlicheni,  wahrend  der  Geburt,  obne  Einwiikung  kusaerlidier 
Gewalt  entstandenem  Schadelhrllcke  einea  Kindes.'  Freibuig,  1836,  p.  3$.)- 
In  one  instance,  he  himaelf  delivered  a  woman  after  a  labour  of  twen^-eeven 
hoora.  While  the  head  of  the  child  was  at  the  outlet,  the  uterine  contractions 
oeaaed  for  an  hour ;  the  child  was  then  suddenly  expelled,  and  Dr.  Scbwi>):«r 
received  it  in  his  hands,  so  that  its  body  did  not  come  in  contact  with  any- 
thing that  could  produce  physical  injury.  The  child  did  not  breathe  when 
bom,  but  it  showed  evident  signs  of  life.  The  pulsations  of  the  heart  and 
umbilical  cord  were  dirtinctly  perceived ;  these  gradually  ceased,  and  no  effort' 
could  restore  the  child  or  bring  about  respiration. 

The  moat  important  fact  connected  with  the  body,  was  the  condition  of  the 
head.  There  was  a  considerable  sivelling  of  the  skin  at  the  top  of  the  head, 
chiefly  over  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  beneath  this  a  quantity  of  dark -co- 
loured blood  was  effused.  Two  fiseurea  or  slight  fractures  were  perceived  in 
this  bone — one  (i)  passing  from  the  sagittal  suture  towards  the  centre  of  th« 
bone,  about  half  an  inch  in  length  (see  fig.  I7i,a,b,)  ;  and  a  second,  about  an 
inch  long  (a),  passing  from  the  lambdoidal  suture  at  the  back  part  of  the  parie- 
tal bone,  also  towards  the  centre.  There  was  no  doubt  that  these  fissures 
or  fractures  in  the  bone,  with  the  effiiBion  of  blood  beneath,  were  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  uterus  alone  during  delivery. 

The  annexed  engrayinge  are  taken  in  a  n^iuced  form  from  those  given  by 
Schworer,   Fig.  174  represents  the  exterior  of  the  bony  skull,  and  fig.  175  the 

Fig.  17t.  FU.  I». 


-nterior ;  c  shows  the  appearance  of  the  principal  fissure  on  the  inside  ;  dre- 
presenta  the  situation  between  the  two  fiRBureH  of  an  elTusion  of  blood,  amount- 
ing to  about  two  drachms  in  a  coagulated  state — it  was  between  the  arachnoid 
membrane  and  the  dura  mater ;  e  indicates  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  dnus 
or  great  blood-vessel  of  the  brain. 

From  these  appearances,  and  in  an  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  facta, 
Dr.  Sehwiirer  considers  that  the  following  conclusions  would  have  been 
drawn :— lai,  that  this  child  was  bom  capable  of  living,  and  probably  lived 
after  its  birth  ;  and  2ndly,  that  it  bad  died  a  violent  death  from  injuries  in- 
flicted on  the  head.  A  woman  delivered  of  an  illegitimate  child  in  secret  might, 
although  innocent,  have  thus  been  compromised  in  a  charge  of  murder  (op. 
cit.  p.  44).  As  the  lungs  sank  in  water  entire  and  divided,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  in  this  country  the  cn«e  would  have  been  stopped  by  a  coroner's 
jury,  on  medical  evidence  tifat.thQ  child  was  stall-bom.    Su^^trtiii.w%,  \.\w! wa... 
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that  further  proceedings  had  been  taken,  the  amount  of  violence  to  the  head 
was  comparatiyely  too  slight  to  justify  a  medical  opinion  that  it  absolutely 
indicated  an  act  of  murder.  The  bones  were  merely  fissured,  not  dashed  in  or 
displaced,  and  the  brain  was  uninjured ;  the  fissures  were  slight,  and  the  amount 
of  blood  effused  was  very  small  for  an  act  of  homicidal  violence  involving  the 
skull.  Dr.  Schworer  is  right  in  suggesting  that  such  cases  should  inspire  cau- 
tion in  giving  medical  opinions ;  but  medical  men  are,  at  least  in  the  present 
day,  prepared  to  make  full  allowance  for  the  accidental  occurrence  of  such 
injuries  as  these  during  labotu*. 

A  case  is  reported  in  Casper's  *  Wochenschrift '  (Oct.  1840),  in  which  about 
half  a  drachm  of  blood  was  effused  on  the  right  parietal  bone,  which  was 
compressed  in  the  centre,  and  presented  a  radiated  fractiu^.  Clots  of  blood 
were  found  on  the  dura  mater.  (See  also  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Hev.'  vol.  21, 
p.  254,  and  vol.  7,  p.  333.)  In  a  third  case,  where  there  was  deformity  of 
the  pelvis,  the  child  was  bom  dead,  and  there  were  two  fissures,  about  an  inch 
long,  in  the  left  parietal  bone ;  and  both  parietal  bones  were  considerably  flat- 
tened. (Casper's  *  Wochenschrift,'  Sept.  1837.)  Dr.  West  has  reported  the 
following  case  of  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  which  occurred 
to  Dr.  Gotz,  during  a  natural  but  tedious  labour,  in  which  the  head  of  a  child 
was  five  hours  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  although  the  pelvis  was  well-formed. 
There  were  three  fissures  in  the  bone — one  running  into  the  sagittal  suture, 
one  to  the  inner  inferior  angle,  and  the  other  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
ledge  of  the  bone.  The  child  was  still-bom.  Much  blood  was  effused  beneath 
the  scalp,  but  none  under  the  skull.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  89,  p.  288.) 

In  respect  to  these  accidental  fractures  and  effusions  of  blood  from  uterine 
action,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  in  general  recognized  by  their  very 
slight  extent.  In  cases  of  murder  by  violence  to  the  head,  the  injuries  are 
commonly  much  more  severe :  the  bones  are  driven  in,  the  brain  protrudes, 
and  the  scalp  is  extensively  lacerated.  Such  severe  injuries  as  these  cannot 
arise  accidentally  from  the  action  of  the  uterus  during  partiu-ition.  See  report 
of  a  case  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  which,  in  addition  to  severe  injuries  to  the  brain, 
coal-dust  and  minute  pebbles  were  found  driven  into  the  skin  of  the  head  by 
the  body  being  thrown  from  a  height.  (*  Edin.  Med.  Jour.'  Dec.  1855,  p.  492.) 
In  these  cases,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  urged,  that  the  woman  was  unex- 
pectedly seized  with  labour,  that  the  child  was  expelled  suddenly  by  the 
violent  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  that  the  injuries  might  have  arisen  from 
its  head  coming  in  contact  with  some  hard  surface — as  a  floor  or  pavement.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  a  woman  may  be  thus  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  deli- 
vered while  in  the  erect  posture,  although  this  is  not  common  among  primi- 
parous  women,  and  that  severe  injuries  may  be  thus  accidentally  produced  on 
the  head  of  a  child. 

Dr.  Hicks  has  properly  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of  fractures  or  fis- 
8m*es  of  the  bones  of  the  head  being  caused  by  lateral  pre8siu*e  of  the  skull 
from  the  hands  of  the  mother  in  order  to  aid  her  delivery.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  his  experiments  on  this  subject  that  such  injuries  may,  as  a 
rule,  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  the  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt 
at  murder.     (*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.'  1806,  p.  473  ;  also  p.  415,  post.) 

Sudden  deltven/.  The  pains  of  labovr  mistaken  for  other  sensations.-^ln 
cases  like  that  reported  by  Dr.  Wharrie  (p.  398,  ante),  where  a  woman,  under 
the  impression  that  she  was  about  to  have  a  motion,  sat  over  a  large  water-jug 
and  was  delivered  of  a  child,  it  is  proper  to  make  full  allowance  for  a  mistake 
which  may  be  compatible  with  innocence.  A  woman  is  often  imable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sense  of  fulness,  produced  by  the  descent  of  a  child,  from  the 
feeling  which  leads  her  to  suppose  that  she  is  about  to  have  an  evacuation ; 
^ud  thus  it  28  dangeronSf  when  a  labour  has  advanced,  to  allow  her  to  yield 
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to  til  is  feeling,  for  there  is  nothing  more  probable  than  that  the  child  may  be 
rfiuddenlj  born.  Mr.  Rankin,  of  Carluke,  has  reported  two  cases  of  this  de* 
ascription,  where  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  suspicion  of  criminality.  In 
oncj  a  primipara,  the  child  was  actually  bom  under  these  circumstances,  but 
ats  life  was  fortunately  saved ;  had  there  been  no  other  convenience  than  a 
privy,  it  must  have  been  inevitably  lost.  In  the  second,  although  a  case  of 
third  pregnancy,  the  pluriparous  woman  was  equally  deceived  by  her  sensations* 
(^  Edin.  Month.  Jour.^  Jan.  1846,  p.  11 ;  see  also  a  case  in  which  twins  were 
thus  bom,  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  March  2,  1861,  p.  235.)  It  is  true  that 
this  aliped  mistaken  sensation  forms  a  frequent  and  specious  defence  on 
•charges  of  child-murder ;  but  still  a  medical  jurist  is  bound  to  admit,  that  an 
accident  which  occurs  to  women  of  the  middle  class,  may  also  occur  to  the 
poor  without  necessarily  implying  guilt.  (For  a  case  of  rapid  delivery  in  a 
primipara,  see  *  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,'  Feb.  6,  1858.) 

Power  of  exertion  in  recently 'delivered  women. — On  these  occasions,  a  wit- 
ness will  often  find  himself  questioned  respecting  the  strength  or  capability 
for  exertion  evinced  by  the  lower  class  of  women  shortly  after  childbirth. 
Dr.  Alison  remarks,  that  many  medical  practitioners,  judging  only  from  what 
they  have  observed  among  the  middle  or  higher  ranks,  are  liable  to  be  led 
into  an  erroneous  opinion,  which  may  affect  their  evidence.     He  mentions  a 
case,  in  which  a  woman  accused  of  child-murder  walked  a  distance  of  twenty- 
eight  miles  in  a  single  day,  with  her  child  on  her  back,  two  or  three  days  after 
her  delivery.     (Case  o^  Anderson^  Aberdeen  Spring  Circ.  1829.)     Instances 
have  even  occurred  in  which  women  have  walked  six  and  eight  miles,  on  the 
very  day  of  their  delivery,  without  sensible  inconvenience.     (*  Criminal  Law,' 
p.  161.)   In  one  case  (Smith,  Ayr  Spring  Circ.  1824),  the  woman  was  engaged 
in  reaping, — she  retired  to  a  little  distance,  effected  her  delivery  by  herself, 
and  went  on  with  her  work  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  appearing  only  a  little 
paler  and  thinner  than  usual !     In  the  case  of  Macdougal  (Aberdeen  Spring 
Circ.  1823),  the  prisoner,  who  was  sleeping  in  bed  with  two  servants,  rose,  was 
delivered,  and  returned  to  bed  without  either  of  them  being  conscious  of  what^ 
had  occurred.  Cases  like  the  last  have  often  presented  themselves  in  the  English 
Courts.   A  firm  resolution,  with  a  strong  desire  to  conceal  her  shame,  may  en- 
able a  woman  to  perform,  immediately  after  her  delivery,  acts  connected  with 
the  disposal  of  the  body  of  her  child,  which,  from  ordinary  experience,  might 
appear  to  be  much  beyond  her  strength.   In  Reg,  v.  May  (Court  of  Exchequer, 
May  1857),  for  concealment  of  birth,  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  a  do- 
mestic servant,  had  been  sent  to  market  with  some  poultry.     On  her  retiun, 
she  asked  the  boy  who  drove  the  cart  to  stop.   He  did  so :  she  got  out  and  went 
to  a  recess  in  the  hedge  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  in  five  minutes  she  was 
observed  following  the  cart,  and  she  walked  home  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.     She  went  about  her  usual  work  on  that  and  the  following  day.     She 
had  been  delivered  of  a  child  in  the  recess,  and  it  was  subsequently  found  there. 
One  witness  heard  it  cry,  but  it  soon  died  (p.  178,  ante). 

Delivery  in  the  erect  posture. — A  case  of  sudden  delivery  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture in  a  primi parous  woman,  without  injury  to  the  child,  is  reported  by  Dr.  W. 
Burke  Ryan,  in  the  *  Lancet'  (June  21,  1845,  p.  707).  The  umbilical  cord 
was,  in  this  instance,  ruptured  at  the  distance  of  about  two  inches  from  the 
navel.  This  gentleman  has  communicated  to  me  the  particulars  of  a  second 
case,  which  occiurred  in  his  practice  in  October  1852.  A  woman  who  had  borne 
a  child  was  suddenly  ddivered  while  standing.  The  child  fell  to  the  floor  on 
its  vertex,  and  the  cord  was  ruptured.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  escaped  from 
the  part  struck,  but  there  was.  no  open  woimd  or  fracture  of  the  bones,  and  the 
child  sustained  no  injury.  In  the  case  of  another  primiparous  woman,  sudden 
delivery  took  place  while  she  was  in  the  act  of  sitting  down.     The  child  waft 
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forcibly  expelled,  and  fell  with  its  head  on  the  floor  of  the  room ;  it  was  taken 
up  dead,  the  cord  being  still  attached  to  it,  and  the  placenta,  which  came  away 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  child.     (*  Med  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  808.) 

It  appears,  from  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Klein,  that  fractures  of  the  skull  even, 
under  these  circumstances  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Out  of  183  cases  reported 
by  him,  in  which  the  women  were  rapidly  delivered  while  silting,  standing,  or 
inclined  on  the  knees — ^the  child  falling  on  the  ground  or  floor — there  was  only 
one  instance  in  which  a  child  was  killed ;  and  there  was  not  a  single  instance 
in  which  the  bones  of  the  skull  were  fissured  or  fractured,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  external  examination.  (Devergie,  vol  1,  p.  361 :  Briand,  p. 
271.)  Chaussier  performed  some  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  still-bom  chil- 
dren, allowing  them  to  fall  with  their  heads  downwards  on  a  paved  floor,  from 
a  height  of  eighteen  inches :  and  he  found  that,  out  of  fifteen  cases,  one  or 
other  of  the  parietal  bones  was  fractured  in  twelve.  Although  these  results 
are  conflicting,  yet  Klein's  observations  appear  more  to  the  purpose ;  because 
they  were  made  under  circumstances  in  which  the  question  would  really  arise 
in  a  case  of  infanticide.  They  are  strikingly  supported  by  the  follo^ving  case^ 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Blacklock.  (*  Lancet,'  July  26,  1845.)  A  married 
woman  was  suddenly  delivered  while  standing :  the  child  fell  to  the  floor,  but 
sustained  no  injury ;  the  navel-string  was  ruptured  close  to  the  navel.  (See 
also  Dr.  Eyan's  case,  supra.)  A  case  analogous  to  these,  also  in  a  primipara, 
is  reported  in  the  '  Gazette  M^cale '  (26  Juin  1847).  A  woman,  et.  27,  was 
delivered  of  a  child  while  in  the  act  of  walking  to  an  hospital,  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  She  stated  that  she  had  lost  a  laige  quantity  of  blood.  The  child^ 
which  she  brought  in  her  apron,  was  mature  and  living  :  the  navel-string  had 
been  ruptiu'ed  close  to  the  abdomen.  (See  also  a  case  by  Dr.  Pickford,  *"  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  42,  p.  371.)  A  more  recent  instance  has-been  reported  by  Mr- 
Demiott.  (*  Lancet,'  March  12,  1853,  p.  245.)  A  young  married  woman,  «t- 
23,  pregnant  of  her  first  child,  was  delivered  suddenly  while  in  the  erect  pos- 
ture. The  child,  which  was  healthy  and  full-grown,  fell  upon  the  floor,  and 
n^he  coixl  was  broken  off*  within  three  inches  of  the  navel :  it  was  separated  as 
cleanly  as  if  it  had  been  divided  by  an  accoucheur.  Excepting  the  production 
of  a  swelling  on  tlie  forehead  from  a  bruise,  the  child  had  sustained  no  injury 
by  this  sudden  expulsion.  A  similar  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Chevers.  (*  Med. 
Jur.  for  India,'  185G,  p.  253.)  Dr.  Coleman  (*  Lancet,'  Oct.  1,  1864,  p.  377) 
met  with  a  case  in  which  a  married  woman,  while  standing  by  the  window  o£ 
her  bed-i-oom,  was  suddenly  delivered  in  his  presence ;  she  had  had  no  warn- 
ing pains,  and  np  to  an  hour  of  her  delivery  nad  been  quite  well.  The  child 
had  fallen  on  tlie  floor,  but  sustained  no  injury ;  the  navel-string  was  rup- 
tured at  one  inch  from  the  abdomen ;  it  was  bleeding,  but  this  was  soon  stopped 
by  a  ligature.  The  mother  and  child  did  well.  Mr.  Twitchell  met  with  a 
case  in  which  a  young  woman,  eet.  17,  was  suddenly  delivered  while  engaged 
in  ironing.  The  child  fell  on  the  floor,  ruptimng  the  cord  three  inches  from 
the  umbilicus,  but  sustained  no  injury.  (*  Lancet,'  1864,  vol.  2,  p.  477.)  M.C., 
»t.  23,  single,  was  suddenly  delivered  of  a  full-grown  male  child  at  5.30  a.m., 
Januar}'  5,  18G4.  She  stated  that  between  4  and  5  a.m.  she  felt  griping  pains. 
She  suspected  that  her  labour  was  coming  on,  and  she  walked  to  a  friend's 
house,  at  GOO  yards'  distance,  to  be  confined.  When  she  had  proceeded  half 
way,  she  was  suddenly  delivered,  while  in  the  erect  position,  and  her  child  fell 
upon  the  pavement.  The  navel-string  was  ruptured  transversely  four  inches 
from  the  navel,  and  the  placenta  was  expelled.  She  walked  to  the  place  where 
she  intended  to  be  confined,  canying  the  child,  which  she  had  wrapped  in  a 
petticoat.  In  alxiut  half  an  hour  she  was  seen  by  a  surgeon ;  he  found  her 
in  bed  looking  perfectly  well,  fi-ee  from  pain,  and  merely  complaining  of  cold. 
This  was  her  first  child ;  it  was  well  noiurished  said  healthy-looking.     The 
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only  injury  which  it  had  sustained  by  the  fall  was  on  the  left  parietal  bone, 
at  the  junction  with  the  coronal  suture ;  there  was  here  a  soft  tumour  between 
two  and  three  inches  in  its  transverse  diameter,  which  wad  slightly  ecchymosed. 
Both  mother  and  child  did  well,  and  the  tumour  entirely  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks.  The  cord  had  been  tied  after  the  woman^s  arrival  at  the 
house.  (*  Lancet,'  vol.  1,  1854,  p.  037.)  For  another  case  in  which  twins 
were  suddenly  bom  without  any  previous  warning,  see  *  Med.  Times  and 
Graz.,'  March  2,  18G1.  These  observations  lead  to  the  inference  that  fractures 
of  the  skull  are  not  likely  to  occur,  yet  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  their 
occurrence :  hence  a  barrister  is  fully  justified  iji  endeavouring  upon  this  ground 
to  exculpate  a  person  charged  with  child-murder. 

Dr.  Swayne,  of  Bristol,  has  published  in  the  *  Association  Journal '  (Oct.  14, 
1853,  p.  901)  a  case  which  shows  that  a  fracture  of  the  skull  of  a  child  may  be 
produced  when  a  woman  is  delivered  in  the  erect  posture.  In  this  instance  tnere 
was  merely  the  appearance  of  a  bruise  on  the  head,  and  the  cord  was  ruptured 
(not  cut)  three  inches  from  the  navel.  The  child  did  not  suffer  from  the  fall, 
and  continued  well  until  six  days  afler  its  birth,  when  it  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions and  died.  A  fissure  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length  was  found  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  left  parietal  bone.  A  clot  of  blood  was  found  in  this  situation 
between  the  diuu  mater  and  bone,  and  there  was  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
membranes ;  with  this  exception  there  was  no  morbid  appearance  in  the  body. 
Dr.  Tenbem  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  child  died  from  injury  to  the 
head  by  falling  from  the  body  of  the  mother  in  an  unexpected  delivery. 
(Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  1,  113.)  The  cause  of  death  was  effusion 
of  blood  on  the  brain ;  and  in  this  case  there  was  no  fracture  or  fissure  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull.  In  another  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Klusemann  there  was 
sudden  delivery  in  the  erect  posture,  the  child  falling  with  its  head  on  a  deal 
floor.  A  large  fissure  was  found  in  the  right  parietal  bone  and  there  was  a  great 
efEusion  of  blood,  which  had  caused  the  death  of  the  child.  There  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  Uie  woman's  story.  (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,  1866,  1 , 1 65 ; 
see  also  the  same  journal,  1871,  2,  26.)  In  this,  as  in  some  other  cases  of  de- 
livery in  the  erect  posture,  the  umbilical  cord  was  torn  through  at  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  from  the  body. 

Dr.  Porter  Smith,  of  Bath,  commimicated  to  me  a  case,  which  occmred  in 
November  1856,  in  which  the  facts  were  similar  to  those  above  related.  In 
consequence  of  the  concealment  of  the  body,  however,  the  mother  was  charged 
with  the  murder.  The  right  parietal  bone  was  fractured,  and  there  was  effu- 
sion of  blood  internally,  but  there  was  no  mark  of  external  violence.  The 
cord  had  been  ruptured  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  navel. 
The  stomach  of  the  child  contained  the  usual  albuminous  and  mucous  mattera 
of  the  foetal  state,  without  any  appearance  of  food.  The  lungs  were  inflated 
and  highly  crepitant ;  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  were  in  their 
foetal  condition.  The  child  had  probably  been  drowned  in  the  discharges  from 
want  of  assistance  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  woman,  who  admitted  that  the 
child  fell  from  her  suddenly,  was  acquitted.  Dr.  Olshausen  has  published 
four  cases  of  sudden  delivery,  in  each  of  which  the  child  dropped  from  the 
woman,  and  in  two  of  them  there  were  fissures  in  the  parietal  bones.  The 
children  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accidents.  (*  Med.  Times  and  Gazette,' 
Sept.  18()0 ;  *  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  Jan.  1861,  p.  279.)  Other  cases  of  rapid 
delivery  in  the  erect  posture  are  reported  in  the  *  Lancet '  (Jan.  5,  1861,  p.  13). 
In  these  there  was  no  injury  to  the  child,  although  in  one  case  the  delivery 
took  place  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

A  medical  witness  would  find  no  difllicully  in  determining  the  probability  of 
this  explanation  of  the  accidental  origin  or  such  fractures,  if  he  were  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  facts  connect<Bd  with  the  delivery.    But  the  afic\j)A3alv5j^ 
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of  this  knowledge  must  be  accidental ;  and  it  will,  in  general,  be  out  of  his 
power  to  obtain  it.  Sometimes  the  fractures  will  be  accompanied  by  incisions, 
punctures,  or  lacerations  of  the  scalp  or  isce :  in  such  cases,  although  the  origin 
of  the  fractures  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  alleged  fall  during  parturition, 
the  cause  of  the  [other  injuries  would  still  remain  to  be  explained.  (See 
the  case  of  Eeg.  v.  Reeve^  Cent.  Grim.  CJourt,  February  1839,  and  Beg.  v. 
Stevens,  Bodmin  Lent  Ass.  1845.)  Injuries  of  this  nature,  with  tlie  &ct  that 
there  are  bruises  or  contusions  as  well  as  fractures  not  connected  with  each 
other  in  various  parts  of  the  skull,  and  depending  on  different  acts  of 
yiolence,  would  be  inexplicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  accidental  fall.  Dr. 
Gaspari  met  with  the  following  case.  A  girl  was  delivered  in  secrecy.  She 
at  first  denied  that  she  had  had  a  child,  but  afterwards  produced  the  dead 
body.  It  was  mature  and  had  breathed.  There  were  some  marks  as  of  pres- 
sure about  the  neck,  and  extensive  efiusions  of  blood  beneath  the  scalp  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  head.  There  was  no  fracture,  but  a  fissure  in  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  head.  She  said  she  had  been  suddenly  delivered  while  standing 
up,  and  found  that  the  child  had  fallen  from  her  and  was  dead.  Dr.  Caspari 
considered  that  this  would  not  explain  the  condition  of  the  head,  which  pre- 
sented the  effects,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  distinct  acts  of  violence,  and  the 
death  of  the  child  was  referred  to  the  injuries  found  on  the  head.  The  woman 
afterwards  confessed  that  she  was  delivered  while  lying  on  the  bed,  and  that 
she  had  then  struck  the  child  on  the  head  and  body  with  a  wooden  shoe,  (llom^s 
« Vierteljahrs.'  1870,  2,  204.) 

The  following  case  occurred  to  Mr.  Kesteven,  of  Holloway : — An  inquest 
was  held  in  February  1854  on  the  body  of  a  female  infant,  of  which  a  young 
woman  had  been  delivered  on  the  21st  of  December  1853.  The  infant  had 
been  bom,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  mother,  in  the  pan  of  a  water- 
closet  on  the  ground-fioor  of  the  house,  and  was  afterwards  carried  by  her  up 
two  pair  of  stairs,  and  placed  beside  her  in  bed.  She  admitted  that  the  child 
had  been  bom  alive,  but  stated  that  it  was  dead  when  she  lifted  it  up  from  the 
pan  to  carry  it  to  the  bedroom.  The  navel-string  was  torn  at  the  distance  of 
four  inches  from  the  abdomen.  The  child,  she  allied,  had  fallen  into  the 
watercloset  pan.  No  trace,  however,  of  blood  or  other  dischaige  was  found 
on  or  near  the  seat  of  the  closet ;  while  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  cham- 
ber the  fioor  was  stained  with  blood,  which  had  been  imperfectly  wiped  up. 
On  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  in&nt,  it  was  found  to  be  a  well-formed 
mature  child,  weighing  seven  pounds.  The  lungs  had  been  fully  expanded 
to  their  margins,  covering  the  heart,  and  floating  on  water  with  or  without  the 
latter  organ.  The  scalp  presented  no  trace  of  injury ;  there  was  only  the 
usual  scalp-tumour,  and  on  dividing  the  skin  there  was  some  ecchymosis  at 
this  part.  The  bones  of  the  skull  were  foimd  extensively  fractured.  There 
was  a  horizontal  fracture  nearly  an  inch  long  over  each  orbital  prominence ; 
upon  the  right  frontal  eminence  the  bone  was  broken  and  depressed,  in  an 
acute  triangular  form,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  parietal  bones 
on  each  side  were  fractured  vertically  from  their  eminences  downwards,  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  on  the  left  side  the  lower  end  of  this 
fissure  was  joined  by  another  of  similar  extent,  passing  horizontally  forwards 
at  a  riglit-angle  to  the  edge  of  the  bone.  Several  smaller  firactures  were  found 
at  different  parts  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  skull ;  they  were  not  apparently 
connected  with  each  other.  Within  the  cranium,  blood  was  extravasated  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  membranes.  No  fractures  were  detected 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  mother  alleged  that  the  injuries  to  the  head 
were  owing  to  the  child  having  fallen  into  the  pan  of  the  closet.  This  ex- 
planation, however,  was  inadmissible,  as  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  body 
cl  the  child  had  been  in  the  pan  at  alL  Even  supposing  the  child  to  have  thus 
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fallen,  the  distance  was  too  small  to  have  caused  sncli  an  amount  of  injury 
situated  on  various  parts  of  the  skull ;  besides  which,  as  the  child  would  have 
passed  in  an  oblique  direction  forw^s.from  the  outlet,  it  would  probably 
have  glided  safely  down  by  the  side  of  the  pan.  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  injuries  were  inflicted,  it  was  suggested  that  they 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  mother  having  fallen  upon  the  child  on  her 
way  upstairs;  and  this  hypothesis  was  ultimately  adopted  by  the  coroner's 
jury.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  child's  death  was  caused  by  the  injuries 
to  the  head ;  and  the  jury  took  what  is  called  a  lenient  view  of  the  facts,  in 
rejecting  the  woman's  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  violence,  and  in  assimiing 
that  such  a  variety  of  severe  injuries  to  the  bones  of  the  head  could  h&ve  been 
produced  by  the  mother  falling  upon  the  body  of  the  child.  (See  another 
case  in  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  4,  1857,  p.  347.) 

In  Reg,  v.  Gibson  (Gloucester  Assizes,  1864),  the  medical  evidence  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  skiill  of  the  child  was  fractured  and  much  blood  was  effused 
on  the  brain.  The  right  lung  contained  air — and  the  left  lung  also,  but  in 
smaller  quantity ;  they  both  floated  on  water.  The  prisoner  admitted  to  the 
witness  that  the  child  cried  twice,  and  accounted  for  the  fracture  of  the  skull 
by  asserting  that  the  child  had  dropped  from  her  in  a  lane.  She  wrapped  it  up, 
and  soon  afterwards  found  that  it  was  dead.  A  stone  having  blood  and  hair 
upon  it  was  picked  up  near  the  body.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  al- 
leged murder.  In  Beg.  v.  Strangeways  (C.  C.  C.  Dec.  1864),  there  was  not  only 
a  fracture  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  but  the  throat  was  cut,  and,  according  to 
the  medical  evidence,  with  a  knife.  From  the  state  of  the  lungs  it  was  evident 
that  the  child  had  breathed,  but  the  medical  witness  declined  to  say  that  it  had 
had  an  existence  independently  of  the  mother.  THe  defence  here  was,  that  the 
child  had  dropped  from  her  while  she  was  standing  at  her  work,  and  that  it  fell 
on  the  kitchen  fender.  There  were,  however,  no  marks  of  blood  on  the  fender, 
and  the  wound  in  the  throat  was  inconsistent  with  such  a  statement.  The 
medico-legal  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  further  apparent  from  the  evi- 
dence given  in  a  case  tried  before  the  Criminal  Court  of  New  York  in  November 
1834.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  18,  p.  44.)  One  of  the  witnesses  in  this  case  posi- 
tively denied  that  the  bones  of  the  head  could  be  fractured  by  the  action  of 
the  uterus  during  parturition  I  It  appeared  highly  probable  that  the  fracture 
had  in  this  instance  been  occasioned  by  the  accidental  fall  of  the  child  during 
delivery ;  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

Dr.  Wharrie  has  published  a  case,  the  subject  of  a  criminal  charge,  in  which 
it  is  probable  that  a  fracture  of  the  head  of  a  child  was  produced  by  the  ex- 
pulsive action  of  the  uterus.  The  body  had  been  found  secretly  buried;  it 
was  fully  developed,  but  the  child  had  evidently  not  breathed.  The  navel- 
string  had  been  cut  and  tied ;  six  inches  of  it  still  remained  attached  to  the  body. 
"On  the  left  side  of  the  cranium,  near  the  summit,  there  was  a  small  effusion 
of  blood ;  and  on  removing  this,  a  fissure  half  an  inch  in  length  was  found  in 
the  edge  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  close  to  the  line  of  the  sagittal  suture,  and 
near  the  posterior  ibntanelle.  On  shaving  off  the  hair  there  was  no  discoloura- 
tion, nor  any  mark  on  the  skin  indicative  of  a  blow.  There  was  no  evidence 
to  show  that  any  violence  had  been  used  to  the  child  at  its  birth,  and  from 
the  description  of  the  fissure,  it  was  a  fair  presumption  that  it  had  arisen  from 
the  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterus  during  delivery.  (*  Cormack's  Monthly 
Jour.'  Nov.  1845,  p.  847.)  The  possible  occurrence  of  an  accidental  injur)'  of 
this  kind  has  been  strained  in  several  cases  of  child-miu*der,  to  explain  the 
origin  of  fractures  which,  however,  could  not  be  fairly  assigned  to  such  a  cause. 
A  case  was  tried  at  Glasgow,  in  April  1852  (case  of  Ann  Irwin),  in  which  the 
late  Dr.  Easton  gave  evidence.  There  was  no  doubt,  from  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
that  the  child  had  fully  breathed,  and  there  was  violence  to  the  head  "wkiaK 
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satis&u^torilj  accounted  for  its  death.  The  whole  extent  of  the  right  side  of 
the  head  was  deeply  ecch3rmo6ed,  and  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood  lying  beneath  the  ecchymosis.  In  the  centre  of  the  right  parietal  bone 
there  was  a  fracture  extending  across  the  vertex  for  fully  four  inches,  and  in- 
volving a  part  of  the  parietal  bone  on  the  opposite  side ;  it  was  in  a  continuous 
even  line,  not  radiated  and  not  depressed.  The  pericranium,  bones,  and  soft 
parts  in  the  track  of  the  fracture  were  deeply  ecchymosed,  while  on  the  sur&ce 
of  the  brain,  particularly  on  the  right  side,  there  was  a  copious  eflftision  of  clotted 
blood.  It  was  impossible  to  refer  severe  injuries  of  this  kind  to  the  action  of 
the  uterus  in  delivery,  or  to  violence  applied  after  death.  The  prisoner 
alleged  that  the  child  was  still-bom.  (See  '  Edin.  Monthly  Jour.*  June  1825.) 
In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Mussett  (Bury  Lent  Assizes,  1856)  the  head  of  a  child 
was  almost  flattened  from  the  violence  sustained.  It  was  dear  that  no  fall  or 
other  accident  could  explain  this  condition.  Some  fresh  blood  and  a  single 
hair  were  found  on  a  slielf  in  the  cellar,  for  which  the  prisoner  accounted  by 
stating  that  she  had  there  killed  a  rabbit.  A  microscopical  examination,  how- 
ever, showed  that  it  was  human  hair,  and  not  the  hair  of  a  rabbit.  (See  fig. 
106,  vol.  1,  p.  512,  No.  6.)  The  medical  evidence  established  from  the  state 
of  the  lungs  that  the  child  had  breathed,  and  that  it  had  had  an  independent 
existence.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  The  reader  will  find  an  elaborate 
medico-l^al  paper  on  fractures  of  the  skull  in  new-bom  children,  by  the  late 
Prof essor  Casper,  in  his  *Vierteljahrsschrift*(1863,  1,  l,andbyDr.Wiebecke, 
of  Hildesheim,  in  the  same  joiunal,  1871,  1,  86). 

Length  of  the  umbilical  cord, — It  has  been  recommended  on  these  occasions, 
that  we  should  observe  the  length  of  one  or  both  portions  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  notice  whether  it  is  cut  or  lacerated,  as  these  ^ts  may,  it  is  presumed, 
throw  some  light  on  the  question.    But  a  medical  witness  can  seldom  procure 
the  entire  cord  for  examination,  although  it  will  generally  be  in  his  power  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  cut  or  lacerat^,  by  examining  the  portion  which  is 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  child.     The  cord  varies  in  length — the  average 
being  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches :  but  it  has  been  met  with  so  short  as  six 
inches  (*  Lancet,'  June  13, 1846,  p.  660),  and  even  five  inches  (*  Lancet,' July 
11 ,  1846,  p.  49).   In  a  twin-case  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Stedman,  of  Guildford, 
the  cord  waa  only  four  inches  long.   (See  p.  387,  ante,  also  *  Lancet,*  Aug.  28, 
1841.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  one  instance,  where  it  was  found  twice  twisted 
round  the  child's  neck,  it  was  fifVy-three  inches  long.     Dr.  Churchill  found,  out 
of  391  cases,  that  the  shortest  cord  was  twelve  inches,  and  the  longest  fifty-foiu* 
inches  in  length.     In  January  1850,  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  presented  to  the  West- 
minster Medical  Society  a  cord  fifty- nine  inches  and  a  half  in  length.     In  a 
case  reported  by  Mr.  Wood  it  was  sixty -one  inches  long,  and  coiled  twice  round 
the  abdomen  of  the  child.    (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  45,  p.  263.)   As  the  whole  of  the 
cord  can  rarely  be  obtained,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question,  whether 
it  was  long  enough  to  admit  of  the  falling  of  the  child  without  rupture. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  when  the  cord  is  ruptured  from  accidental  causes 
during  delivery^  the  rupture  takes  place  either  near  to  the  placental  or  the 
navel  end,  more  commonly  within  a  few  inches  of  the  navel.     In  twenty-one 
of  the  cases  observed  by  Klein,  it  was  foimd  to  have  been  forcibly  torn  out  of 
the  abdomen ;  but  it  may  be  torn  or  lacerated  at  any  part  of  its  length,  al- 
though the  rupture  is  commonly  observed  near  to  one  extremity.   Among  the 
cases  of  sudden  delivery  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Olshausen,  the  cord  was 
torn  through  at  three  inches  from  the  navel  in  one,  and  no  bleeding  followed. 
In  two  the  cord  was  torn  through  its  middle,  and  at  first  there  was  great  bleed- 
ing ;  in  three  other  cases  it  was  torn  close  to  the  navel,  and  no  bleeding  had 
x)ccurred.    In  four  the  cord  was  torn  at  five  or  six  inches  from  the  navel,  and 
there  was  no.  bleeding,  although  it  remained  untied  for  ten  minutes. 

la  ^<y.  r.  Martin  (Lewes  Lent  Aasizea,  Ift^O"^,  t^^  "oi^ical  witness  was 
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asked  by  the  judge  whether  a  rupture  of  the  cord  might  not  lead  to  fatal  bleed- 
ing. The  above  facts  show  that  a  rupture  of  the  cord  is  not  necessarily  fiital, 
even  when  the  circumstances  are  im^vourable  to  the  child  by  reason  of  the 
closeness  of  the  rupture  to  the  abdominal  end.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
examination  of  the  cord  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  origin  of  these  acci- 
dental fractures  of  the  cranium  during  delivery. 

Effusions  of  blood, — In  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  head  in  new-bom 
children,  the  presence  of  e£[\isions  of  blood  on  the  outside  of  the  skull,  or  on 
the  membranes  within,  is  one  of  the  most  common  appearances.  Efifuaions  of 
blood  beneath  the  skin  of  the  Pcalp  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  new-bom 
children,  and  are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  criminal  violence.  Each  case, 
however,  must  be  decided  by  the  circiunstances  attending  it.  Efiusions  on  the 
membranes  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  are  generally  the  results  of  great 
iriolence  to  the  head.  See  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  El&isser  (Henke's 
'  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1^42,  2,  228) ;  and  another  by  Dr.  Simon  (in  Hom's 
*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1864,  2,  60). 

Injuries  accidentally  sustained  in  utero. — A  practitioner  must  remember 
that  if,  while  in  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy,  a  female  should  accidentfdly 
&11,  the  child  may  sustain  an  injmy  by  a  blow  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 
This  is  not  to  be  strained  into  a  specious  defence  for  violence  which  has  ob- 
viously occurred  subsequently  to  birth,  but  the  fact  itself  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  merit  attention,  as  the  following  case  will  show : — A  pregnant  woman, 
within  five  days  of  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation,  fell,  while  running,  so  that 
her  abdomen  struck  sharply  against  an  angular  stone.  There  was  an  imme- 
diate loss  of  blood,  and  the  movements  of  the  child  ceased.  Four  days  after 
the  accident,  parturition  came  on.  Dr.  Stanelli  found  the  head  of  the  child 
much  enlarged,  and  in  a  putrid  state.  The  woman  died  in  an  hour.  On  exa-^ 
mining  the  child,  the  skull  was  found  almost  crushed,  the  parietal  having, 
become  separated  from  the  temporal  bones  as  if  by  external  violence.  The 
mairks  of  injury  were  entirely  confined  to  the  head.  ('  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,* 
Nov.  7,  1846,  p.  523.) 

In  injuries  of  this  kind  resulting  from  falls,  it  is  probable  that  the  child 
will  be  bom  dead ;  there  may  also  be  marks  of  violence  on  the  abdomen  of 
the  woman.  Some  observers  have  described  cases  in  which  the  limbs  of  the 
foetus  in  utero  have  become  deeply  indented  or  spontaneously  amputated,  by 
the  twisting  of  the  umbilical  cord  around  them.  (^  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,' 
Jan.  1846,  p.  153.)  It  is  not  possible,  however,  that  these  or  other  accidental 
injuries  before  birth  could  ever  be  mistaken  for  violence  inflicted  on  the  body 
of  a  child  after  its  birth.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  *  Med.  Times  and  Gazette '  (Dec.  10, 1853,  p.  604),  by  Mr.  Mac- 
laughlin,  in  which  a  child  was  bom  without  limbs.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  occurrence  of  such  a  singular  case  as  this;  but  practically,  it  could 
have  occasioned  no  medico-legal  difficulty  had  the  body  of  the  child  been  found 
dead,  since  the  absence  of  the  limbs  could  not  have  been  referred  to  an  act  of 
mutilation.  Dr.  H.  Barker,  of  Bedford,  has  directed  attention  to  the  subject 
of  intra-uterine  iractiures,  in  their  pathological  and  medico-legal  relations.  He 
advises  that  the  bones  of  the  body  should  be  examined  in  reference  to  their 
strength,  osseous  development,  and  other  physical  characters.  It  will  probably 
be  found,  as  in  fractures  in  adults  from  slight  causes,  that  the  bones  are  un- 
naturally brittle  :  in  such  a  case,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  occur- 
rence of  an  intra-uterine  fracture,  as  the  result  of  a  fell  during  pr^nancy. 
(*  On  Intra-uterine  Fractiu^'  p.  21,  1857.) 

Ttvtsting  of  the  fitfcAr.-^Children  are  sometimes  destroyed  in  the 'act  of  birth 
by  the  neck  being  forcibly  twisted,  whereby  a  displacement  of  the  cervical 
vertebriB,  with  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow,  may  occur  and  destroy  life.  SuaK 
injuries  are  immediately  discovered  by  on  examVn&tioii  oi  X^Ki^^ooA'^  •  ^  ^w^.^ 
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be  remonbered  that  the  neck  of  a  child  is  yeiy  short,  and  that  it  alwajrs  pos«> 
sesses  considerable  mobility. 

Violence  in  aelf-deUvery, — ^When  the  marks  of  violence  found  on  the  head^ 
neck,  or  body  of  a  child  cannot  be  easily  referred  to  an  accidental  ^dl,  it  ia 
common  to  ascribe  them  to  the  efforts  made  by  a  woman  in  her  attempts  to 
deliver  herself,  the  destruction  of  the  child  being  an  accidental  result  of  these 
efforts.  A  medical  opinion  in  such  cases  must  depend  upon  the  nature,  situa- 
tion, and  extent  of  the  injuries ;  and  each  must  be  therefore  decided  by  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  {Reg,  v.  Harder^  Abingdon  Summer  Assizes,  1840;: 
Reg.  V.  Trilloej  Herefcod  Summer  Assizes,  1842 ;  and  Reg.  v.  Turnery  Wor- 
cester Winter  .Assizes,  1843.)  In  two  of  these  cases  the  children  were  admitted 
to  have  been  bom  living :  in  the  one  the  violence  was  chieiiy  confined  to  the 
head,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted ;  in  the  other  the  marks  of  violence  were 
upon  the  neck,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  These  cases  show  the  uncer* 
tainty  attendant  on  this  kind  of  defence.  (For  other  instances,  see  the  *•  Brit, 
and  For.  Med.  Hev.*  vol.  8,  p.  521.)  Sanguineous  tiunours  simulating  fractures 
are  sometimes  found  on  the  heads  of  new-bom  children  (p.  403,  ante).  These 
depend  on  natural  causes,  and  must  not  be  confounded  wiUi  marks  of  violence 
wilfully  inflicted.  (*Med.  Graz.'  vol.  36,  p.  1082.)  They  may  be  known  by  the 
unruffled  state  of  the  skin.  A  medical  witness,  however,  should  be  prepared  to 
allow  that  a  woman  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  owing  to  pain  and  anxiety, 
may  be  deprived  of  all  judgment,  and  may  destroy  her  offspring  without  being 
conscious  of  what  she  is  doing.  It  is  therefore  a  sound  principle  of  law  that 
mere  appearances  of  violence  on  a  child's  body  are  not  per  ae  sufficient,  unless 
there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the  violence  was  knowingly  and  intention- 
ally inflicted,  or  the  appearances  are  of  such  a  kind  as  of  themselves  to  indi- 
cate intentional  murder.  (Alison.)  But,  judging  from  cases  which  have  hitherto 
occurred,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  appearances  which  would  be  con- 
sidered by  a  jury  sufficient  to  indicate  wilful  murderous  violence. 

When  the  skull  of  a  new-bom  ini^t  is  found  to  be  fractured,  the  question 
put  to  a  medical  witness  may  be — Is  the  degree  of  injury  such  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  view  that  it  was  accidentally  caused  during  delivery,  either  by 
the  woman  herself,  or  by  some  person  who  was  present  ?     Dr.  Hicks  yras  called 
by  a  midwife  to  aid  the  delivery  of  a  woman.     On  examination  he  observed 
that  the  skull  was  fractured  through  the  parietal  bone  on  one  side,  and  there 
was  a  slight  fracture  of  the  edge  of  the  occipital  bone,  with  a  scalp-tumour. 
The  head  of  the  child  was  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  finctures  had 
been  produced  by  the  midwife  in  her  attempts  to  push  the  head  back  into  the 
cavity.     The  woman  was  delivered  by  instruments,  and  in  such  a  case  a  wo- 
man would  not  be  able  to  deliver  herself.     In  another  instance  a  new-bom 
child  had  a  fracture  through  the  arch  of  the  skull,  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
and  a  fracture  in  the  frontal  bone  on  one  side.     The  jaw  yras  broken,  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  lacerated,  and  the  arm-bone  (os  humeri)  was  also  frac- 
tured. With  this  amount  of  injuiyit  is  remarkable  that  there  was  no  appear- 
ance  of  ecchymosis  externally.     The  woman  who  had  been  delivered  of  the 
child  was  charged  before  a  magistrate  with  wilful  murder ;  and  the  question 
was,  Had  she,  in  attempts  to  aid  delivery,  produced  this  violence  on  the  body 
by  seizing  the  head  and  violently  compressing  it,  or  had  the  injuries  resulted, 
from  the  body  falling  on  the  floor  of  the  room.    Conflicting  medical  opinions- 
were  given,  but  Dr.  Hicks,  who  was  called  as  a  skilled  expert,  admitted  that 
the  injuries  might  have  been  possibly  inflicted  by  the  prisoner  on  the  child  in 
her  attempts  at  self -delivery. 

We  have 'elsewhere  considered  how  &r  &lls  may  produce  fractures  and 
other  marks  of  violence  on  the  skull  of  a  new  bom  in^t,  but  it  will  now  be* 
neceasarj  to  determine  how  far  pressure  on  the  head  may  produce  fractures.- 
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which  might  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  murder.  A  woman  in  self-delivery  can 
only  resort  to  pressure.  Dr.  Hicks  performed  yarlous  experiments  on  the 
heads  of  still-bom  infants.  In  one  instance  by  sudden  lateral  pressure  he 
produced  a  fracture  through  the  arch  of  the  cranium,  but  the  bones  generally 
yielded  to  the  force  without  breaking.  When,  however,  one  side  of  the  head 
was  laid  on  a  hard  and  resisting  surface  like  the  floor,  and  the  other  side  was 
compressed  firmly  and  suddenly,  a  fracture  was  produced  in  the  parietal  bone 
•to  the  centre,  although  the  bones  of  the  head  were  firmly  ossified.  In  two 
other  experiments  on  large  children  with  firmly  ossified  skulls,  lateral  pres- 
sure with  both  hands,  one  on  each  side,  caused  no  fracture  or  injiuy  such  as 
could  be  mistaken  for  homicidal  violence.  There  was  a  fissure  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  the  left  parietal  bone,  produced  not  so  much  by  pressure  as  by  an 
indentation  of  the  bone.  The  appearances  produced  by  pressinre  on  the  head 
of  a  still-bom  child,  after  a  severe  labour,  were  as  follows : — ^there  was  a  large 
bloody  scalp-timiour  over  the  right  parietal  and  occipital  bones ;  liquid  blood 
oozed  out  on  section ;  and  the  veins  on  the  inside  of  the  skull  were  highly 
-congested,  especially  on  the  part  beneath  the  scalp-tumour.  The  fissure  pro- 
duced on  the  parietal  bone  was,  however,  too  slight  to  be  consistent  with  the 
theory  of  homicidal  violence.  (See  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Casper,  *  Vier- 
teljahrsschrift,'  1863,  1,  20.)  It  follows,  from  these  experiments  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  new-born  children,  that  fractiu*es  of  the  skull  are  not  easily  pro- 
duced under  the  conditions  in  which  a  woman  would  be  placed  in  delivering 
herself.  The  bones,  as  in  natural  delivery,  yield  to  great  pressure  without 
breaking.  Their  composition  and  elasticity,  as  well  as  the  yielding  of  the  parts 
in  the  situation  of  the  sutures,  tend  to  counteract  the  efiects  of  manual  violence 
thus  applied  to  the  head. 

Severe  fractures  with  great  depression  of  the  bones,  and  the  co-existence  of 
lacerated  wounds  of  the  scalp  i^th  severe  injuries  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
are  not  consistent  with  the  theory  of  their  production  in  self -delivery.  Never- 
theless, as  in  the  following  case  (Reg.  v.  Sheppard,  Winchester  Winter  Assizes, 
1863),  such  violence  even  when  plainly  homicidal  may,  imder  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  be  treated  as  accidental.  The  medical  evidence  in  this  case  showed 
that  the  new-bom  child  had  breathed,  and  there  was  no  apparent  natural  cause 
for  death.  There  were  marks  of  finger-nails  on  the  neck,  evidently  indicating 
attempted  strangulation.  The  bones  on  each  side  of  the  head  were  crushed 
inwards ;  there  was  much  blood  efiused  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull, 
and  this  had  caused  pressure  on  the  brain.  A  fall  from  a  standing  labour,  or 
accidental  force  appUed  during  delivery,  could  not  have  produced  these  ap- 
pearances. They  were  caused,  in  the  opinion  of  two  medical  witnesses,  by  the 
direct  application  of  violence  to  the  h^d  of  the  child,  and  more  than  one  blow 
must  have  been  given  to  have  produced  them.  In  charging  the  jury  upon  the 
cause  of  death,  the  learned  judge  is  reported  to  have  said : — *  The  medical 
men  had  attributed  it  to  the  combined  effect  of  strangulation  and  violence  to 
the  head.  It  might,  however,  be  a  theory  that  the  struggles  of  a  young  woman 
during  parturition  might  have  occasioned  the  injuries,  or  she  might  in  her  weak- 
ness have  fallen  upon  the  child  while  on  the  floor.  Did  the  medical  evidence 
satisfy  them  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  this  young  woman  had  murdered 
her  child  ? '  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  It  is  obvious  from 
this  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  amoimt  of 
violence  affecting  the  head  of  a  new-bom  child  which  might  not  be  theoreti- 
cally assigned  to  the  act  of  a  woman  in  self -deli  very :  medical  facts  and  opihions 
are  generally  disregarded  in  these  cases. 

Conclusions, — The  ooncluaionB  to  be  derived  from  the  contents  of  this 
chapter  are : — 

1.  That  a  new-bom  child  may  die  from  violent  causes  of  an  accidental  nature* 
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2.  That  some  forms  of  violent  death  are  not  necessarily  attended  with  ex- 
ternal signs  indicative  of  violence. 

3.  That  a  child  may  be  accidentally  suffocated  during  delivery. 

4.  That  the  usual  marks  of  death  from  suffocation  or  drowning  are  not 
apparent,  except  in  the  bodies  of  children  which  have  breathed. 

5.  That  the  state  of  the  umbilical  cord  may  oflen  fumisli  important  evi- 
dence. 

6.  That  some  females  recently  delivered  may  have  strength  to  exert  them- 
selves and  walk  great  distances. 

7.  That  a  new-bom  child  may  speedily  die  from  exposure  to  cold  or  from 
want  of  food. 

8.  That  slight  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  may  arise  from  the 
action  of  the  uterus  on  the  head  of  the  child  during  delivery. 

9.  That  women  may  be  unexpectedly  delivered  while  in  an  erect  posting : 
the  umbilical  cord  is  under  these  circumstances  sometimes  ruptured,  and  the 
child  may  or  may  not  sustain  injury  by  the  fall. 

10.  That  the  violence  found  on  the  body  of  a  child  may  be  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  attempts  innocently  made  by  a  female  to  aid  her  delivery. 


CHAPTER  83. 

DEATH  OF  THE  CHILD  FROM  STRANGULATION — STRANGULATION  BY  THE  NAVEL- 
STRING — ACCIDENTAL  MARKS  RESEMBLING  THOSE  OF  STRANGULATION — CONSTRIC- 
TION BEFORE  AND  AFTER  DEATH — BEFORE  AND  AFTER  RESPIRATION — ^BEFORE 
AND  AFTER  ENTIRE  BIRTH BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  SEVERANCE  OF  THE  NAVEL- 
STRING— CONSTRICTION   WITHOUT    EOCHYMOSIS — DEATH   FROM  POISONING. 

Among  the  forms  of  violent  death  which  are  almost  always  attended  with  ap* 
pearances  indicative  of  criminal  design  are  the  following : — 

7.   STRANGULATION. 

The  destruction  of  a  new-bom  child  by  strangulation  is  not  an  unfrequent 
form  of  child-murder  :  and  here  a  medical  jurist  has  to  encounter  the  diffi- 
culty, that  the  strangulation  may  have  been  accidentally  produced  by  the  twist- 
ing or  coiling  of  the  umbilical  cord  round  the  neck  while  in  the  uterus  (see 
p.  388,  ante)  or  during  delivery.  We  must  not  hastily  conclude,  from  the  red 
and  swollen  appearance  of  the  head  and  face  of  a  child  when  found  dead,  that 
it  has  been  destroyed  by  strangulation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  errors  were 
formerly  made  with  respect  to  this  appearance ;  for  Dr.  Hunter  observes, — 
*  When  a  child's  head  or  face  looks  swollen,  and  is  very  red  or  black,  the  vulgar, 
because  hanged  people  look  so,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  it  must  have  been 
strangled.  But  those  who  are  in  the  practice  of  imd>vifery  know  that  there 
is  nothing  more  common  in  natural  births,  and  that  the  swelling  and  deep 
coloiu*  go  gradually  off  if  the  child  live  but  a  few  days.  This  appearance  is 
particularly  observable  in  those  cases  where  the  navel-string  liappens  to  gird 
the  child's  neck,  and  where  its  head  happens  to  be  born  some  time  before  its 
body.'     (Op.  cit.  p.  27.) 

Strangulation  h/  the  navel-string. — Strangulation  by  the  navel-string  can 
of  course  refer  to  those  aises  only  in  which  it  becomes  firmly  twisted  round  the 
neck  ajter  the  respiratory  process  has  been  established^     This  is  ratlier  a  rare 
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occurrence,  because  under  these  circumstances  death  more  commonly  takes 
place  by  compression  of  the  cord,  and  by  the  consequent  arrest  of  circulation 
before  the  act  of  breathing  is  performed.  The  only  internal  appearance  met 
with  in  death  from  this  cause  is  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  The 
presence  of  ecchymosis  on  the  scalp,  as  well  as  of  lividity  of  the  face,  is  very 
common  in  new-bom  children  when  the  labour  h^  been  tedious  and  difficult ; 
and  therefore,  unless  there  were  some  distinct  marks  of  pressure  about  the 
neck,  with  a  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  such  appearances  would  not  justify  any 
suspicion  of  death  from  strangulation. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  strangulation  produced  by  the  wilful  appli- 
cation of  any  constricting  force  to  the  neck,  would  be  known  from  the  acci- 
dental strangulation  caused  by  the  cord,  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case 
there  would  be  a  livid  or  ecchymosed  mark  or  depression  on  the  neck.     But 
it  may  be  objected  to  this  view  that  such  a  mark  is  not  a  constant  accompani- 
metit  of  homicidal  strangulation.    Severe  violence  to  the  neck  commonly  pro- 
duces in  the  seat  of  constriction  not  only  ecchymosis,  but  a  laceration  of  the 
skin,  muscles,  and  windpipe ;  but  these  appearances  are  not  always  found.    In 
April  1861  Dr.  Evans,  of  Sunderland,  commimicated  to  me  the  particulars  of 
the  case  of  a  new-bom  child  which  had  been  destroyed  by  strangulation.    Great 
violence  had  been  used,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  discoloiutition  in  the  course 
of  the  ligature,  or  of  ecchymosis  in  the  tissues  beneath.     The  muscles  com- 
pressed were  very  dark  in  colour.    The  skin  had  been  so  compressed  as  to  give 
the  impression  of  coarse  towelling  of  a  close  texture  having  been  used.     In 
most  cases  when  a  ligature  is  applied  during  life  the  skin  on  each  side  becomes 
much  swollen,  and  presents  an  ocdematous  character.    This  indicates  an  appli- 
cation of  violence  when  there  is  still  some  vital  power  in  the  body  of  the  child. 
The  navel-string  itself  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  constriction,  and  the  mark 
or  depression  may  sometimes  present  an  appearance  of  ecchymosis.     Among 
various  cases  which  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  statement,  is  the  fol- 
lowing, reported  by  Mr.  Foster.     In  April  1846  he  was  summoned  to  attend 
a  lady  in  labour  with  her  first  child.     The  labour  was  of  a  lingering  kind,, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  head ;  and  the  child  came  into  the  world  dead.     The 
navel-string  was  foimd  coiled  three  times  round  the  neck,  passing  under  the 
right  armpit ;  and  upon  removing  it,  three  parallel  discoloured  depressions  were 
distinctly  evident.     These  extended  completely  roimd  the  neck,  and  corre- 
sponded to  the  course  taken  by  the  coils.     The  child  appeared  as  if  it  had 
been  strangled.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  485.)     Had  this  child  been  bom 
secretly,  and  the  cord  removed,  this  state  of  the  neck  might  liave  created  a 
strong  suspicion  of  homicidal  violence.     Strangulation  after  birth  could  not, 
however,  have  been  alleged,  because  there  would  have  been  no  proof  of  respi- 
ration.   When  a  blue  mark  is  found  on  the  neck  of  a  child  whose  lungs  retain 
their  foetal  characters,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  cceteris  paribus,  that  it  has  been 
accidentally  occasioned  by  the  twisting  of  the  umbilical  cord  diuing  delivery. 
Mr.  Price  has  communicated  to  the  same  journal  the  account  of  a  case  in  which 
the  cord,  which  was  short,  was  so  tightly  twisted  around  the  neck  of  the  child,, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  divide  it  before  delivery  could  be  accomplished. 
There  was  in  this  instance  a  deep  groove  formed  on  the  neck,  conveying  the 
impression  to  himself  and  a  medical  friend  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  they  would  have  been  prepared  to  say  that  the  child  had 
been  wilfully  strangled  by  a  rope.     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  88,  p.  40.)     A  diagnosis 
might  have  been  formed,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  by  examining  the  state  of 
the  lungs.     Dr.  Mutter  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  child  was  bom  dead,  and 
the  cord  was  tightly  twisted  roimd  its  neck ;  when  removed,  the  neck  exhibited 
a  livid  circle  of  a  finger's  breadth,  smooth  and  shining ;  but  on  cutting  into  this 
mark,  no  subcutaneous  ecchymosis  was  found.  (*  North*  Jour.  Med.'  Jan.  1845, 
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p.  190.)  In  Reg.  v.  Martin  (Lewes  Lent  Asaizes,  1860),  the  material  question 
was,  whether  a  mark  round  the  neck  had  been  caused  accidentally  by  the 
navel-string :  this  was  denied  by  the  medical  witness.  This  question  also  arose 
in  another  important  case — Reg.  w.Pyne  (Gloucester  Winter  Assizes,  1858). 

Dr.  Williamson,  of  Leith,  has  directed  attention  to  an  important  fact  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  limgs  in  a  new-bom  child,  and  the  medical  opinions 
which  may  be  expressed  fi*om  their  condition  as  furnishing  evidence  of  live- 
birth.  Referring  to  Mr.  Price's  case,  in  which  the  cord  was  tightly  twisted 
round  the  neck  of  the  child,  he  states  that  in  similar  cases  which  have  occurred 
to  himself,  the  child  has  breathed  immediately  on  the  birth  of  the  head ;  but, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  cord,  the  child  would  have  been  strangled  and 
bom  dead  unless  he  had  divided  it.  Thus,  then,  a  child  might  die  apparently 
strangled,  and  not  be  bom  alive,  although  it  might  have  so  breathed  during 
birth  that  the  lungs  would  present  all  the  characters  of  respiration.  If  the 
circumstances  were  not  known,  a  medical  man  might  be  led  .to  say  that  -the 
child  had  been  bom  alive,  and  had  been  destroyed  by  strangulation.  (*  Edin. 
Med.  Jour.'  Feb.  1858,  p.  714.)  The  proof  of  respiration,  as  it  has  been  else- 
where stated,  is  not  a  proof  of  live-birth  (p.  358,  ante). 

From  these  cases  it  will  be  perceived  that  ecchymosis  in  the  depression  fur- 
nishes no  distinction  between  constriction  produced  by  criminal  means  and 
that  which  may  result  accidentally  from  the  navel-string.  In  the  following 
case  (*Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  1,  127),  a  woman  charged  with  the  murder  of  her 
child  by  strangulation  appears  to  have  been  unjustly  condemned.  The  child 
had  fully  and  perfectly  respired : — the  lungs  weighed  one  thousand  grains,  and, 
when  divided,  every  portion  floated  on  water,  even  after  firm  compression. 
There  was  a  circular  depression  on  the  neck,  which  was  superficially  ecchy- 
mosed  in  some  parts.  From  an  investigation  of  the  facts,  this  appeared  to  have 
been  a  case  in  which  a  mark  on  the  neck  was  accidentally  produced  by  the 
lunbilical  cord,  during  attempts  at  self -delivery  on  the  part  of  the  woman :  she 
was  nevertheless  convicted  and  condemned  to  a  severe  punishment,  chiefly  from 
the  opinion  expressed  by  two  medical  witnesses,  that  a  soft  and  yielding  sub- 
stance like  the  umbilical  cord  could  not  produce  a  depression  and  ecchymosis 
on  the  neck  of  a  child  during  birth.  They  attributed  the  mark  to  the  wilfid 
application  of  a  ligature  like  a  garter ;  but  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Negrier 
■clearly  show  that  the  umbilical  cord  has  sufiicient  strength  to  produce  fetal  con- 
striction (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  loc.  cit.). 

In  the  same  volume  of  the  *Annales  d*Hygi^ne '  (at  p.  428)  will  be  found  the 
report  of  another  case,  suggesting  many  important  reflections  in  regard  to  the 
medical  jurisprudence  of  infanticide.  In  this  instance  the  navel-string  and 
the  membranes  were  actually  used  by  the  woman  as  a  means  of  strangulation ; 
the  child  had  not  breathed,  but  was  thereby  prevented  from  breathing.  There 
was  superficial  ecchymosis  on  each  side  over  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The 
defence  was,  that  the  child  was  born  with  the  cord  around  its  neck,  and  that 
it  was  from  this  circumstance  accidentally  strangled  ;  but  the  medical  evidence 
tended  to  show  that  the  cord  had  been  violently  stretched,  and  employed  as  a 
means  of  strangulation.  The  child  had  not  breathed^  and  the  medical  wit- 
nesses considered  that  it  had  been  bom  dead,  owing  to  the  violence  used  by 
the  woman.  The  cause  of  death  here  was  certainly  not  strangulation,  but 
arrested  circulation.  In  tlie  meantime,  the  case  proves  that  ecchymosis  (a  blue 
mark)  may  be  the  result  of  violent  constriction  produced  by  the  navel-string. 
(See  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  3/aWm,Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1860;  Henke's  *Zeitachrift,' 
i837,  4,  352 ;  *  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.'  Oct  1838,  p.  282 ;  and  Casper's 
*  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1859,  2,  55.)  A  case  occurred  to  Mr.  M^Cann.  in  Sep- 
tember 1838,  in  which  the  navel-string,  which  was  of  its  full  length,  had  been 
iiBed  as  the  means  of  jrtxan^lation.     It  was  twisted  once  roimd  the  neck, 
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passed  under  the  left  arm,  over  the  shoulders,  and  round  the  neck  again,  form- 
ing a  noose  or  knot,  which,  pressing  upon  the  throat,  must  have  caused  strangu- 
lation, as  the  tongue  was  protruded,  and  there  were  other  clear  indications  of 
the  child  having  been  strangled.  The  hydrostatic  test  applied  to  the  lungs 
proved  that  respiration  had  been  performed. 

When  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  deep,  broad,  much  ecchymosed,  and  there  is 
extravasation  of  blood  beneath,  with  injury  to  the  muscles  or  trachea,  and 
ruffling  or  laceration  of  the  skin,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  these  appear- 
ances to  accidental  pressure  by  the  navel-string.  The  lividity  produced  by 
it  in  the  cases  hitherto  observed  has  been  only  slight  and  partial,  and  imac- 
companied  by  laceration  of  the  skin,  or  injury  to  deep-seated  parts.  (For  an 
instructive  case  in  reference  to  this  point,  by  Dr.  Scott,  see  *  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.'  vol.  26,  p.  02.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  homicidal  strangulation, 
much  more  violence  being  used  than  is  necessary  for  destroying  life,  we  may 
commonly  expect  to  find  great  ecchymosis  and  extensive  injury  to  the  sur- 
rounding soft  parts.  On  some  occasions  all  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  rope,  tape,  or  ligature,  tied  tightly  round  the  neck ;  or,  if  this  be 
not  found,  the  proofs  of  some  ligature  having  been  used  will  be  discovered  in 
the  indentations  or  irregularly-ecchymosed  spots  left  on  the  skin — ^the  de- 
pressed portions  of  skin  being  generally  white,  and  the  raised  edges  livid  or 
cedematous. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  child  can  be  born  with  the  navel-string  so 
tightly  round  the  neck  as  to  produce  great  depression  of  the  skin  and  ecchy- 
mosis, i.e.  to  simulate  homicidal  strangulation,  and  at  the  same  time  perform 
the  act  of  respiration  fully  and  completely.  It  is  important,  therefore,  when 
this  hypothesis  is  raised  in  order  to  accouot  for  a  suspicious  mark  on  the  neck, 
to  examine  closely  the  state  of  the  lungs.  Unless  the  cord  is  designedly  put 
round  the  neck  of  the  child  after  the  head  has  protruded,  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
pulsive efforts  of  the  uterus,  when  a  coil  has  become  acciclentalb/  twisted  round 
the  neck,  would  be  to  tighten  it,  compress  the  vessels,  and  kill  the  child  by 
arresting  the  maternal  circulation,  at  the  same  time  that  this  pressure  would 
effectually  prevent  the  act  of  breathing.  Hence  the  lungs  usually  present 
the  appearances  met  with  in  still-born  children  generally ;  but  the  case  which 
occiured  to  Dr.  Williamson  (p.  418)  shows  that  this  state  of  things  may  some- 
times occur,  and  that  a  child  may  breathe,  and  die  strangled  by  the  umbilical 
cord  before  itfl  body  is  entirely  born.  Medical  witnesses,  however,  should  not 
be  too  ready  to  accept  such  a  suggestion :  a  careful  examination  of  the  neck 
will  show  whether  a  ligature  has  or  has  not  been  wilfully  applied  after  birth. 
In  Reg.  v.  Robinson  (Lewes  Summer  Assizes,  1853),  there  was  around  the 
neck  a  mark  of  a  ligature  which  had  been  tied  very  tightli/.  The  child  had 
fully  breathed,  and  according  to  the  medical  evidence  it  had  died  from  stran- 
gulation, owing  to  an  accidental  twisting  of  the  cord  during  delivery.  {Reg. 
v.  Pratley^  OjdEord  Simimer  Assizes,  1853.)  In  examining  a  suspicious  mark 
round  the  neck  of  a  new-bom  infimt,  it  is  proper  to  notice  whether  it  does 
not,  by  its  form  or  course,  present  some  peculiar  indentations  or  irregularities 
which  may  render  it  certain  that  some  kind  of  ligature  has  l>een  wilfully  em- 
I)loyed  after  birth.  When  it  is  found  that  a  child  has  fully  breathed,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  deeply-ecchymosed  or  an  (edematous  mark  on  the  neck  with  injury 
to  the  skin  and  muscles  is,  cceteHs  paribus,  presiunptive  of  homicidal  strangu- 
lation. Death  from  accidental  constriction  by  the  cord  during  delivery  should, 
as  a  general  rule,  leave  the  lungs  in  their  foBtal  condition. 

Marks  on  the  neck  of  a  child  may  be  accidentally  produced  by  the  navel- 
string  without  necessarily  destroying  the  child's  life.  Two  cases  of  this  kind 
are  reported  by  Professor  Busch  ('  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  vol.  10,  p.  579)  : 
thus  a  child  may  be  destroyed  without  ecchymoBis  being  a  necessary  conse- 
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quence  of  the  constriction  produced  by  it.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Hanff,  Uenke'a 
« Zeitschrift/  1836,  Erg.  H. ;  also  a  paper  by  M.  Tardieu,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1859, 
1,  149.)  There  is  much  less  risk  of  strangidation  from  twisting  of  the  cord 
than  is  commonly  believed.  Out  of  190  cases.  Dr.  Churchill  found  the  cord 
round  the  neck  in  fifty-two  children,  and  the  shortest  cord  so  disposed  was 
eighteen  inches  long ;  Dr.  Negrier  foimd  it  rotmd  the  neck  in  twenty  cases  out 
of  166  natiu^l  labours.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1841,  1,  137.) 

Insulated  or  detached  marks  of  ecchymosis,  as  from  local  pressure  of  the 
fingers  and  thumb,  cannot  be  set  down  to  the  twisting  of  the  navel-string. 
Other  accidental  causes  may,  however,  here  come  into  operation.  In  Reg.  v. 
Sampson  (Bodmin  Lent  Assizes,  1853),  it  was  proved  that  there  was  a  mark 
on  the  neck  of  the  child,  and  it  was  charged  against  the  prisoner  that  this  had 
been  caused  by  pressure  of  the  fingers,  i,e,  by  pinching  the  windpipe.  The 
mark  was  described  as  being  of  a  red  colour,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length  ;  it  "was  suggested  in  defence,  that  it  might  have  been  produced  by  the 
tying  of  a  cap.  The  medical  witness  stated  that  it  was  below  the  spot  where 
a  cap  would  be  generally  tied,  but  the  mark  might  by  possibility  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  knot  of  a  tie.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  admitting 
this  kind  of  defence,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  tying  of  a  cap  may  have  been 
the  means  by  which  death  by  strangulation  was  effected. 

The  appearances  met  with  in  the  body  in  death  from  strangulation  have 
been  elsewhere  fully  considered  (p.  60,  ante).  The  facts  of  a  case  commimi- 
cated  to  me,  in  March  1865,  by  Mr.  Cann,of  Dawlish,  will  serve  to  show  the 
appearances  as  they  may  present  themselves  in  a  new-bom  child.  A  maid- 
servant in  a  fiimily  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  child.  When  the  body  was 
found,  it  was  observed  to  be  full-grown,  and  there  was  a  piece  of  tape  which 
"went  twice  round  the  neck,  and  had  been  tied  tightly  in  a  bow.  The  tongue  pro- 
truded between  the  lips ;  two  deep  furrows  were  found  round  the  neck  after  the 
removal  of  the  tape ;  there  was  great  oedema  with  swelling  of  the  akin  between 
and  above  them,  and  the  right  hand  was  clenched.  The  lungs  were  of  a  light-red 
colour :  tkey  filled  the  chest,  were  highly  crepitant,  and  floated  readily  on  water, 
even  when  divided  into  sixteen  pieces,  and  these  had  been  submitted  to  strong 
pressure.  They  weighed,  however,  only  626  grains.  The  heart  was  healthy : 
the  right  side  contained  some  coagula  Of  blood — the  left  side  was  empty  ;  die 
foramen  ovale  was  open.  The  scalp  was  much  congested,  the  congestions  almost 
amounting  to  small  effusions  of  blood ;  the  pia  mater  was  also  congested.  The 
inferences  drawn  from  these  facts  were,  that  the  child  had  been  bom  alive  and 
that  it  had  died  from  strangulation.  The  lungs  were  as  light  as  they  usually 
are  in  the  foetal  state,  showing  that,  although  they  had  received  air,  the  pul- 
monary circulation  had  not  been  perfectly  established. 

Accidental  marks  resembling  those  of  strangulation, — On  the  forepart  of  the 
neck  of  a  child  a  mark  or  depression  is  sometimes  accidentally  produced  by 
forcibly  bending  the  head  forwards  on  the  chest,  especially  when  this  has  been 
done  repeatedly  and  recently  after  death,  while  the  body  is  warm.  It  may  occiu", 
also,  as  an  accident  during  labour.  Such  a  mark  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
effect  of  homicidal  violence.  It  has  been  a  question  whether,  independently  of 
the  constriction  produced  by  the  umbilical  cord,  tlie  neck  of  the  uterus  might 
not  cause,  during  its  contractions,  an  ecchymosed  mark  on  the  neck.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  case  reported  which  bears  out  this  view ;  and  it 
seems  highly  improbable  that  any  such  result  should  follow. 

The  discolouration  may  be  in  detached  spots  or  patches — situated  in  the 
forepart  of  the  neck,  and  evidently  not  arising  from  the  employment  of  any 
ligature.  These  marks  may  depend  on  the  forcible  application  of  the  fingers  to 
the  neck  of  the  child,  and  the  indentations  have  been  known  to  correspond — a 
iaot  which  has  Ht  ouw  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  cause  of  pressure  and  the  mode 
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of  death.  Impressions  of  nails  or  fingers  on  the  neck  do  not  necessarily  im- 
ply that  they  have  been  caused  by  an  attempt  at  strangulation.  Accident 
during  self-delivery  may  lead  to  their  production.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Adam- 
kiewicz,  of  Eastenburg,  Horn's  *  Vierteljahrs.'  18G8,  2,  308.)  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  superficial  mottling  of  the  skin  occurs 
after  death  in  new-born  infants,  in  parts  where  moderate  pressure  only  may 
have  been  accidentally  made.  This  would  not  be  attended  with  ecchy- 
mosis,  and  its  true  nature  would  be  at  once  determined  by  comparing  the 
discoloured  spots  with  the  surrounding  skin.  It  may  be  alleged,  in  defence, 
that  such  marks  might  have  been  accidentally  produced.  1.  By  the  forcible 
pressure  produced  by  the  child's  head  during  labour,  an  explanation  which  is 
highly  improbable,  if  respiration  has  been  performed — ^although  a  child  has 
been  known  to  breathe  in  breech-presentations,  while  the  head  was  still  in 
the  vagina.  2.  They  will  be  more  commonly  referred  to  a  violent  attempt 
made  by  a  woman  at  self -delivery,  during  a  paroxysm  of  pain.  This  expla- 
nation is  admissible,  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  injuries  which,  by  any  reason- 
able construction,  might  be  received  during  labour ;  but  supposing  the  marks 
to  have  been  certainly  produced  after  the  complete  birth  of  the  body,  it  will 
not  of  course  apply.  The  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Ancliffe  (Nottingham  Lent 
Assizes,  1842)  is  in  this  respect  worthy  of  attention ;  for  it  appears  to  me  to 
show  that  a  defence  of  this  kind  may  be  sometimes  strained.  The  evidence 
proved  that  the  prisoner  was  delivered  of  a  child,  imder  much  suffering,  on 
a  stone  floor,  and  in  the  presence  of  another  woman — a  witness.  The  child 
was  bom  alive,  and  was  heard  to  cry  several  times.  The  witness  left  it  in 
charge  of  its  mother,  and  on  returning  shortly  afterwards,  she  found  it  dead 
with  black  marks  upon  its  throat.  The  female  midwife,  who  separated  the 
child  from  the  mother,  deposed  that  it  gave  a  sort  of  half -cry :  she  thought 
it  was  dead  when  she  first  saw  it,  and  the  marks  on  the  neck  were  not  more 
than  a  woman  might  have  caused  in  attempting  to  deliver  herself.  The  medi- 
cal evidence  proved  that  there  were  many  ecchymosed  marks  about  the  throat 
of  the  child,  as  well  as  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  blood  was  effused 
beneath  them.  The  marks  might  have  been  produced  by  the  fingers ;  death 
had  been  caused  by  pressure  on  the  windpipe.  The  judge  left  it  to  the  jiury 
to  say  whether  the  marks  of  violence  might  not  have  been  unconsciously  in- 
flicted by  the  prisoner  herself  during  labour.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
*  not  guilty.'  (See  also  a  case  by  Bellot,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.^1832,  2,  205.)  Prof. 
Skrzeczka  has  reported  two  cases  of  some  interest  in  which  effusions  of  blood 
were  found  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  neck  of  new-bom  children.  Such  an 
appearance  might  induce  a  medical  witness  to  aflirm  that  great  violence  had 
been  applied  to  the  neck  with  criminal  intention.  The  fact  is,  however,  they 
may  be  often  owing  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  woman  in  self -delivery.  (Horn's 
^Vierteljahrs.'  1869,  1,  129;  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  2,  231.) 

It  is  obvious  from  numerous  acquittals  that  a  jury  are  ready  to  act  upon 
any  suggestions,  however  improbable,  to  account  for  marks  of  violence  on  the 
neck  of  a  new-bom  child.  In  Reg.  v.  Ashton  (Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1858),  it 
was  proved  by  the  medical  evidence  that  the  child  was  found  dead  in  the  soil 
of  a  privy  with  a  piece  of  riband  tied  tightly  round  the  neck,  the  mark 
of  a  bruise  on  the  head,  two  deep  cuts  in  the  throat,  and  about  seventeen  punc- 
tured woimds  on  the  body,  of  which  one  had  penetrated  the  heart.  The  medi- 
cal witness  stated  he  had  no  doubt  the  child  was  bom  alive,  and  that  these 
injuries  were  the  cause  of  death.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  suggested  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  existence  after  entire  birth  of  the  body,  and  the  injuries 
found  on  the  child  were  *  very  probably  the  result  of  accident  in  the  course  of 
self-delivery  by  an  unhappy  young  creature  like  the  prisoner  1 '  The  jury 
accepted  this  lenient  but  inconsistent  yiew  of  the  medi(»l£Bycta^  sxLd«ft.Q^>^^^«^ 
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lier  of  the  murder.  In  Reg.  v.  Parkinson  (Liverpool  Lent  Assizes,  1859), 
Bdme  suspicious  marks  on  the  neck  of  a  child  were  referred  to  the  accidental 
tightening  of  the  string  of  a  cap.  The  cases  of  Reg,  v.  Money  (Norfolk  Sum- 
mer Assizes,  1858),  and  Reg,  v.  (h'ady  (Liverpool  Lent  Assizes,  1858),  fur- 
nish additional  illustrations  of  the  impunity  with  which  new-bom  children 
may  be  destroyed  by  strangulation. 

Among  marks  simulating  violence,  which  are  sometimes  found  on  the  necks 
of  new-bom  children,  Mr.  Harvey  has  pointed  out  one  of  a  singular  kind.  In 
February  1846  he  was  present  at  a  delivery  in  which  a  child  was  expelled 
rather  suddenly ;  and  after  making  two  or  three  convulsive  gasps,  it  died. 
Whilst  endeavouring  to  restore  animation,  he  observed  a  bright-red  mark  ex- 
tending completely  across  the  upper  and  forepart  of   the  neck,  from  one  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  other,  as  though  it  had  been  produced  by  strangulation 
with  a  cord,  except  that  the  mark  was  not  continued  roimd  to  the  back  of  the 
neck.     It  was  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  not  like  a  bruise  or  ecchymosis :  it 
had  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  recent  excoriation.     It  was  most  clearly 
defined  in  front,  where  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  it 
became  diffused  at  the  sides.     The  face  was  not  swollen,  and  there  was  no- 
fulness  of  the  veins.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  39,  p.  879.)     A  distinction  in  this  in- 
stance might  have  been  based  upon  the  colour  of  the  mark — the  tmabraded 
state  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  absence  of  congestion  of  the  face  and  venous- 
system.     Nevertheless,  the  case  is  of  some  importance,  and  the  facts  should 
be  borne  in  mind  diu-ing  the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  new-bom  child 
alleged  to  have  been  strangled.     Another  case,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  co- 
roner's inquest,  was  published  by  Mr.  Rose  in  the  same  journal  (vol.  37,  p.  530),. 
in  which  red  marks  on  each  side  of  the  nose  of  a  new-bom  child  were  mis- 
taken for  the  effects  of  violence  applied  to  the  nostrils  during  a  supposed  attempt 
at  suffocation.  Mr.  Rose  examined  them  closely,  and  considered  that  they  were 
navi  (mother's  marks),  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  the  infant. 
Constriction  before  or  after  death — before  or  after  respiration, — A  medical 
witness  is  sometimes  asked  on  these  occasions,  whether  he  will  imdertake  to 
swear  that  the  ligature  or  the  fingers  had  been  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  child 
before  or  afler  its  death,  or  before  or  after  it  had  breathed.     It  is  proper  to 
observe  that,  so  far  as  external  marks  of  strangulation  are  concerned,  there  is 
iio  difference  in  the  appearances,  whether  the  constriction  takes  place  during 
life,  or  immediately  after  death,  while  the  body  is  warm.  Casper's  experiments 
render  it  highly  probable  that  when  a  constricting  force  is  applied  to  the  neck 
of  a  dead  child,  at  any  time  within  an  hour  after  death,  the  marks  cannot  with 
certainty  be  distinguished  by  any  appearance  from  those  made  on  a  living 
body.     (*  Wochenschrift,'  Jan.  1837  ;  see  also  p.  63,  ante,)     With  r^ard  to 
the  second  point,  it  may  be  stated,  that  whether  the  child  has  breathed  or  not, 
provided  it  is  living  and  the  blood  circulating,  marks  of  violence  on  the  neck 
will  present  precisely  the  same  characters.     The  following  instance  is  related 
by  Casper: — The  body  of  a  new-bom  child  was  found  concealed  in  a  cellar, 
and  the  mother  was  chai*ged  with  having  murdered  it.     She  confessed  that 
she  had  heard  the  fchild  cry  at  the  birth,  but  that  it  soon  died.     In  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  she  tied  tightly  round  its  neck  a  band  made  of  a  few  straws, 
which  she  hastily  twisted  together,  in  order,  as  she  alleged,  *  to  prevent  it  from 
awaking.'     On  the  fifth  day  the  body  was  examined:  the  child  was  mature, 
well  formed,  and  had  evidently  breathed.     The  examiners  referred  death  to 
strangulaUon ;  the  woman  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life.     An  appeal  was  made  against  this  sentence,  and  Gasper's  opinion  was 
called  for  on  the  propriety  of  the  medical  inference  of  strangulation  during 
life,  from  the  mark  fotmd  on  the  neck.     The  witnesses  had  stated  '  that  each 
straw  in  the  band  had  produced  a  well-defined  d^nreasion,  which  was  whiter 
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than  the  surroimdiDg  skin,  while  the  little  folds  or  elevations  between  the 
straws  were  red ;  and  on  cutting  into  these  reddened  portions,  a  slight  efiiiaion 
of  blood  was  found  beneath.'  Casper  gave  liis  opinion,  that  this  effusion 
(ecchjmosis)  might  have  resulted  from  the  application  of  the  straw- band  soon 
after  death  while  the  body  was  warm  ;  and  the  circumstantial  evidence  allowed 
that  the  ligature  might  have  been  applied  at  any  time  within  an  hour  after 
death.  Hence  he  declared  that  there  was  a  want  of  proof  that  this  child  had 
died  from  strangulation.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  the  ptmishment  was 
mitigated.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  correctness  of  the  inference  drawn  by 
Casper,  since  the  mark  was  undoubtedly  such  that  it  might  have  been  pro- 
duced either  before  or  recently  after  death,  while  the  body  was  warm.  Which 
of  these  two  suppositions  was  the  more  probable,  and  whether  it  was  more 
likely  that  a  ligature  should  be  put  round  a  child^s  neck  an  hour  after  death 
to  prevent  it  from  awaking  (?),  or  before  death  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  de- 
stroying it,  it  was  of  course  for  a  jury  and  not  for  a  medical  witness  to  decide. 
If  there  was  nothfhg  more  in  the  prisoner's  favour  than  her  own  statement  as 
to  the  time  when  she  applied  the  ligature,  and  her  object  in  applying  it,  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  humane  interpretation  was  put  on  the  facts.  If  the  Court 
believed  Casper's  opinion  to  be  correct,  the  woman  should  have  been  alto- 
gether acquitted,  instead  of  having  the  pimishment  merely  commuted.  It  can 
l>e  no  crime,  however  absurd  and  unaccountable  it  may  appear,  for  a  person 
to  place  a  ligatm*e  round  the  neck  of  a  child  after  death,  so  as  to  produce  the 
appearances  of  strangulation. 

When  such  an  extraordinary  plea  as  this  is  raised,  it  is  a  fair  matter  for  a 
jury  to  consiSer  the  motives  of  human  conduct,  and  to  judge  of  such  a  de- 
fence on  the  principles  of  common-sense.  If  carried  too  far,  no  one  who  was 
not  seen  by  others  to  perpetrate  the  act,  could  be  convicted  of  homicidal 
strangulation.  In  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Wren  (tried  at  the  Winchester  Lent 
Assizes,  1840)  the  medical  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  child  had  breathed, 
and  was  born  alive.  There  was  a  piece  of  tape  tied  round  its  neck  very  tightly, 
and  fastened  behind,  and  there  was  a  discolouration  of  the  skin  beneath ;  the 
tongue  was  livid  and  swollen,  and  blood  was  effused  beneath  the  scalp.  The 
medical  witness  admitted  that  the  mark  on  the  neck  might  have  been  produced 
after  death ;  and  as  he  could  not  therefore  positively  say  that  the  child  had 
been  destroyed  by  strangulation,  the  prisoner  was  ac(|uitted.  (See  also  Reg. 
V.  llylandj  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  Aug.  1844.)  In  Reg,  v.  Green  (C.  C.  C.  Feb. 
18 GO)  the  body  of  the  child  was  found  with  a  riband  round  its  neck,  so  tightly 
applied  that  the  parts  on  each  side  were  swollen.  Death  was  referred  to  stran- 
gulation, but  it  'was  suggested  in  the  defence  that  the  riband-ligature  might 
have  been  placed  there  as  an  ornament  or  as  part  of  the  dress ;  and  as  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  was  not  made  until  forty-eight  hours 
after  death,  it  was  assumed  that  the  tightening  of  the  ligature  was  only  appa* 
rent,  and  the  result  of  a  swelling  of  the  parts  aft«r  death  !  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner.  In  a  similar  case,  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  April 
1865  {Reg,  v.  Morgan)  a  string  such  as  is  used  for  securing  parcels  was  tied 
very  tightly  roimd  the  child's  neck.  The  lips  were  swollen,  the  fece  was  pufl^, 
tlie  tongue  protruded,  and  there  was  a  deep  indentation  round  the  neck  in  the 
course  of  the  ligature.  The  lungs  were  found  to  be  fully  distended  with  air, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  child  had  been  bom  living,  and  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  strangulation.  The  suggestion  in  the  defence  was,  that  the  woman 
had  employed  the  ligature  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her  delivery.  The  late 
Mr.  Justice  Shee,  in  charging  the  jury,  said  they  *  must  be  satisfied  that  the  child 
had  died  from  strangulation,  that  the  prisoner  strangled  it  intending  to  destroy 
it,  and  tliat  the  child  lived,  afber  it  was  entirely  detached  from  the  person  of  its 
mother  except  by  the  umbilical  cord.  There  was  no  doubt  the  child  had  dlsdw 
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from  strangulation,  and  that  the  ligature  was  put  round  its  neck  by  the  pri- 
soner. If,  however,  she  tied  it  to  assist  the  birth,  and  in  so  doing  uninten- 
tionally destroyed  the  life  of  the  child,  she  was  not  guilty  on  the  capital  charge ; 
but  if  she  tied  it  with  the  intention  of  destroying  it,  or  if  she  tied  it  after  the 
child  was  fully  detached  (except  by  the  umbilical  cord)  with  that  intention, 
then  she  was  guilty  of  miu*der.*  Dr.  Lankester  speaks  of  a  case,  within  his 
own  knowledge,  where  a  child  was  found  strangled  with  a  stocking  tied  tightly 
round  its  throat.  The  woman  who  was  charged  with  the  mm^er  was  acquitted 
on  the  ground  that  she  might  have  tied  the  stocking  round  the  neck  of  the 
child  in  order  to  assist  her  in  delivering  herself.  (*  Second  Annual  Report,' 
18G5.)  That  such  a  defence  is  too  easily  admitted  and  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  facts,  is  proved  by  another  case  {Reg,  v.  Baker ^  C.  C.  C.  Aug.  1866). 
The  medical  man  who  examined  the  dead  body  of  the  child  gave  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  appearances  : — The  tongue  was  swollen,  and,  with  the  eyes, 
protrude(f,  and  a  tape  was  passed  th*ee  times  round  the  neck.  It  had  been 
passed  once  roimd  and  double-knottedy  and  then  passed  rouiM  twice  and  again 
double-knotted  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  On  removing  the  ligature  there 
was  a  deep  indentation  in  the  neck  and  much  discolouration.  The  results  of 
further  examination  convinced  him  the  child  had  been  bom  alive,  and  that  it 
had  died  from  strangulation.  In  cross-examination  he  said  he  could  not  say 
whether  the  child  was  completely  separated  from  the  mother  when  the  stran- 
gulation took  place. 

Counsel  for  the  defence  adopting  the  answer  thus  elicited  from  the  surgeon 
in  cross-examination,  asked  what  evidence  there  was  on  which  the  jury  could 
come  to  the  conclusion,  either  in  point  of  fact  or  of  law,  that  a  murder  had 
been  committed  at  all  I  There  was  no  doubt,  he  said,  the  child  had  died  of  stran- 
gulation produced  by  the  ligatiu*e  found  round  the  neck ;  but  he  argued  that 
the  strangulation  had  been  caused  in  the  efforts  of  the  mother  to  deliver  her- 
self when  she  was  in  all  the  agonies  and  throes  of  parturition,  the  ligature 
having  been  resorted  to  by  her  to  aid  the  delivery.  The  woman  was  acquitted 
of  the  charge.  If  this  mode  of  aiding  delivery  were  generally  adopted,  but 
few  children  would  be  bom  living.  Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  a  child  at 
birth,  should  be  treated  at  least  as  manslaughter  if  the  intention  to  kill  is  not 
proved. 

Constriction  before  or  after  entire  birth. — Judging  from  what  has  occurred  on 
several  recent  trials  a  medical  witness  must  prepare  himself  for  another  and  a 
still  more  difficult  question.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  liga- 
ture was  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  child  while  it  was  living,  and  after  it  had 
breathed ;  it  may  be  inquired  whether  it  was  applied  before  or  after  the  legal 
birth  of  the  child,  or,  as  some  judges  have  laid  down  the  rule,  before  or  after 
an  independent  circulation  has  been  established  in  the  child's  body.  In  the 
case  of  Rex  v.  Enoch,  it  was  held  '  that  there  must  be  an  independent  circu- 
lation in  the  child  before  it  can  be  accounted  alive.'  (Archbold,  p.  367.)  By 
an  '  independent  circulation '  we  can  only  xmderstand  that  condition  in  which 
breathing  is  established,  and  blood  no  longer  passes  from  the  mother  to  the 
child.  Thus,  this  state  would  be  proved  by  a  cessation  of  pulsation  in  the  cord, 
and  the  crying  or  audible  respiration  of  the  child.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is 
tantamount  to  insisting  upon  absolute  proof  of  respiration,  as  evidence  of  life ; 
and  therefore  entirely  conHicts  with  the  opinions  of  other  judges,  who  have 
held  that  proof  of  respiration  is  not  necessary  on  a  charge  of  murder,  because 
a  child  might  be  born  alive  and  not  breathe  for  some  time  after  its  birth. 
{Rex  V.  Brain,  Archbold,  p.  367.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  presence  of 
an  independent  circulation  be  the  test  of  a  child  being  l^ally  alive  at  the  time 
of  the  violence,  the  entire  birth  of  its  body  is  certainly  not  necessary  for  this; 
Jbecause^  as  it  is  well  known,  respiration. may  be  established,  and  consequently 
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an  independent  circulation  acquired,  before  the  body  of  the  child  is  entirely 
bom.  Here,  again,  this  judgment  is  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  those  judges 
vrho  have  repeatedly  held  that,  whether  a  child  has  breathed  or  not,  entire 
live-birth  must  be  proved.  One  of  the  most  common  judicial  objections  to 
the  hydrostatic  test  is,  tiiat  a  child  may  breathe,  i,e.  substantially  acquire  an 
independent  circulation,  but  die  before  its  body  is  bom.  In  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty, it  is  difficult  to  say  what  medical  evidence  is  required  to  prove.  If  an 
independent  circulation  alone  in  the  child  is  sufficient,  it  cannot  be  always 
necessary  to  prove  the  entire  birth  of  the  body ;  but  if  proof  of  entire  live- 
birth  be  sufficient,  then  it  cannot  be  always  necessary  to  show  that  the  child 
had  acquired  an  independent  circulation  when  violence  was  offered  to  it  I 

In  cases  of  tenancy  by  courtesy,  it  has  been  held  that  the  quivering  or  spas- 
modic movement  of  a  lip  after  birth,  without  respiration,  independent  circu- 
lation, or  any  other  sign  of  vitality,  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a  child  was 
bom  alive,  and  that  it  had  thereby  acquired  civil  rights  which  it  could  trans- 
mit to  others — its  heirs.  Why  is  the  proof  of  an  independent  circulation  in 
a  child  to  be  demanded  of  medical  witnesses  in  a  case  involving  a  question  of 
its  murder,  when  such  a  proof  is  not  called  for  in  respect  to  its  acquisition  of 
-civil  rights  ?  If  the  question  were  fairly  considered  by  all  the  judges,  probably 
proof  of  an  independent  circulation  in  this  sense  would  not  be  required  ;  it 
any  rate,  it  could  not  be  consistently  demanded,  in  the  face  of  other  decisions, 
<ihat  proof  of  respiration  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute  live-birth 
in  law,  even  in  cases  of  child-murder.  Among  cases  in  which  this  question 
has  been  raised,  one  occiured  on  the  Oxford  Spring  Circuit,  1841  {Heg,  v. 
Wright),  The  child  was  found  concealed  in  a  garden  ;  its  throat  was  com- 
pletely cut,  and  there  was  a  stab  imder  the  left  arm.  Gumey,  B.,  is  reported 
to  have  stopped  the  case,  because  there  was  no  proof  that  the  child  had  had 
*  an  independent  existence '  when  the  wounds  were  inflicted.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  one  form  of  miu*der  may  be  the  actual  prevention  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  circulation  or  existence  in  the  child,  as  where  the 
navel-string  is  designedly  tied  before  the  commencement  of  the  respiratory 
process.  It  has  been  suggested  that  ignorance  of  this  point  among  midwives 
may  be  a  cause  of  numerous  still-births.  In  the  meantime  one  &ct  is  obvious, 
that  whether  the  means  of  strangulation,  if  that  be  the  form  of  murder,  be 
applied  to  the  neck  of  a  living  child  before  the  entire  birth  of  its  body  or 
afterwards,  before  the  establishment  of  an  independent  circulation  (t'.e.  the 
act  of  respiration)  or  afterwards, — the  appearances  will  be  the  same ;  and  from 
these  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  at  which  particular  period  the  strangulation 
was  accomplished. 

Constriction  be/ore  or  after  severance  of  the  navel-string, — There  is  still 
another  novel  form  which  this  question  has  taken.  The  witness  may  perhaps 
be  asked  whether  the  strangulation  occurred  before  or  after  the  navel-string 
was  severed.  It  would  appear  that  the  severance  of  the  cord  has  been  some- 
times r^arded  in  law  as  a  test  of  an  independent  circulation  being  established 
in  the  child ;  but  this  is  obviously  an  error,  depending  on  the  want  of  proper 
information  respecting  the  phenomena  which  accompany  birth.  Respiration^ 
and  therefore  an  independent  circulation,  may  exist  before  the  cord  is  divided; 
and  its  severance,  which  is  never  likely  to  taJce  place  until  after  entire  birth, 
cannot  consequently  be  considered  as  a  boundary  between  a  child  which  is 
really  bom  alive,  and  one  which  is  bom  dead.  A  premature  severance,  as  it 
was  just  now  stated,  might  positively  endanger  the  life  of  a  child,  instead  of 
giving  it  an  independent  existence.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  child  may  con* 
tinue  to  live,  and  breathe  independently  of  the  mother,  before  the  division  of  ■ 
the  cord,  and  the  time  at  whidi  the  severance  is  made  depends  on  mere  acci- 
dent.  Hence  the  marks  of  strangulation  on  the  neck  of  a  living  and  bro&tbis:^ 
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child  must  be  the  same  whether  the  cord  be  divided  or  not.  The  entire  birtb 
of  the  body  is  now  considered  to  be  complete,  although  the  navel-string  is  not 
divided.  This  question  was  raised  in  the  case  of  lieg.  v.  Morgan  (C.  C.  C.^ 
April  1865,  see  p.  423),  and  so  decided  by  Mr.  Justice  Shee.  In  Heg.  v. 
Bavetif  however  (Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1865),  a  different  view  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  learned  judge,  Baron  Martin.  It  was  proved  that  the 
child  was  bom  alive,  was  placed  on  the  bed,  and  cried  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Fracture  of  the  skull  was  the  cause  of  death,  and,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  mother,  the  injury  was  inflicted  after  the  child  was  bom,  but  before  tlie 
imibilical  cord  was  severed.  The  learned  judge  directed  the  jury  that,  if  they 
believed  the  injiu-ies  were  inflicted  at  that  time,  and  that  the  child  died,  after 
the  cord  was  severed,  from  the  injuries  previously  received,  that  would  l>e 
murder  or  manslaughter  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner.  It  remains  doubtful,  from  this  ruling,  whether,  had  the  child 
died  before  the  cord  was  severed,  although  it  had  an  existence  indei)endent  of 
its  mother,  the  killing  would  have  been  a  crime. 

The  following  cases  will  illustrate  the  difficulties  which  a  witness  may  have 
to  encounter  when  it  is  alleged  that  a  new-bom  child  has  been  destroyed  by 
sljrangulation.  In  Eex  v.  Cnttchlei/  (Monmouth  Lent  Assizes,  1837),  the  body 
of  a  child  was  discovered  by  a  medical  man  (one  of  the  witnesses)  under  the 
bed  of  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  secretly  delivered.  There  wasu  riband  tied 
in  a  knot  so  tightly  round  its  neck  as  to  have  prevented  respiration.  The  child 
had  evidently  been  dead  some  hours,  and  the  prisoner  alleged  that  it  was 
bom  dead.  On  inspection,  the  face  was  found  swollen  and  the  lips  were  livid ; 
the  lungs  contained  air,  and  were  of  a  florid  colour ;  they  were  crepitant  and 
floated  on  water,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  child  had  breathed.  The 
vessels  of  the  brain  were  gorged;  the  other  viscera  were  perfectly  healthy.  The 
medical  witness  attribute  death  to  strangulation :  he  thought  that  the  ligature 
had  been  placed  round  the  neck  before  the  umbilical  cord,  which  had  not  been 
tied,  was  severed ;  but  the  reason  for  this  opinion  is  not  stated.  He  considered 
that  the  child  had  been  born  wholly  alive,  but  admitted  that  the  ligature 
would  have  produced  the  same  appearance  on  the  neck  had  it  been  applied 
before  the  complete  birth  of  the  child.  Another  witness,  however,  stated 
that  he  thought  the  ligature  might  have  been  placed  round  the  neck  before  the 
entire  body  of  the  child  was  bom.  The  defence  was,  that  the  ligature  had 
been  used  by  the  woman  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  herself  in  the  labour ; 
and  the  medical  evidence  allowed,  whether  this  was  the  motive  or  not,  that 
it  had  been  applied  before  the  child  was  actually  bom.  The  judge  directed 
the  jury  to  consider  whether  the  prisoner  wilfully  killed  the  child;  if  so, 
whether  the  killing  occurred  before  or  afler  the  entire  birth  of  its  body ;  and 
lastly,  whether  the  killing  took  place  while  it  was  still  attached  to  the  body 
of  its  mother.  Unless  the  child  was  destroyed  after  entire  birth,  the  prisoner 
woidd  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal :  if  destroyed  while  still  attached  to  the  body 
of  its  mother,  the  point  would  be  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  judges. 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  provided  a  child 
be  bom  entirely  in  a  living  stAte,  the  destruction  of  it  would  be  murder, 
whether  the  navel-string  was  severed  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Byron  (Chester  Aut.  Ass.  1838),  the  dead  body  of  b 
child  was  found  with  a  rag  tied  round  its  neck,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a 
medical  witness,  had  caused  death  by  strangulation ;  but,  on  being  questioned 
by  the  judge,  he  admitted  that  the  appearances  might  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  prisoner  had  applied  the  rag  and  produced  them  in  attempting 
to  deliver  herself.  In  Reg.  v.  Millgate  (Central  Criminal  Court,  Nov.  1842) 
a  child  was  discovered  dead,  and  on  examination  the  face  was  livid,  the  tongue 
protruded,  and  the  hands  were  clenched.     On  the  neck  was  a  ligature  wmch 
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had  been  passed  round  it  four  times,  and  was  tied  tightly.  The  vessels  of  the 
brain  were  congested,  the  lungs  were  partially  inflated,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  body  was  hefdthy.  The  medical  vritness  thought  that  the 
child  had  been  bom  alive,  and  had  died  from  the  effects  of  the  ligature  on  the 
neck.  The  judge  directed  the  jury  that  they  must  be  satisfied  that  the  child 
was  completely  bom  at  the  time  the  ligature  was  placed  round  the  neck.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  another  case,  Reg,  v.  Webster  (Worcester  Lent 
Ass.  1839),  the  following  facts  were  deposed  to  by  the  surgeon : — The  child 
was  full-grown,  and  was  bom  alive ;  this  was  inferred  from  the  lungs  being- 
completely  inflated.  A  ligatiu'e  was  found  on  the  neck ;  it  had  been  passed 
•  round  twice,  was  very  tight,  and  festened  in  a  knot :  it  had  caused  two  deep  in- 
dentations. The  vessels  of  the  scalp  and  brain  were  distended  with  blood,  but 
there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence.  Death  was  caused  by  strangulation. 
The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  they  were  satisfied  that  the  child 
was  wholly  bom  into  the  world  alive ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  prisoner  had 
knowingly  and  wilfully  destroyed  it  after  it  was  bom.  The  prisoner  was  ac- 
quitted. The  following  case,  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Massey,  of  Nottingham, 
is  reported  in  the  *  Lancet '  (Nov.  9,  1867,  p.  576).  The  child  was  mature ; 
the  mnbilical  cord  had  not  been  tied ;  it  was  torn  and  jagged  at  the  end. 
There  was  a  bloody  discharge  &om  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  mouth  was 
open ;  the  tongue  protruded  between  the  lips.  There  was  general  lividity  of 
the  head  and  face.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  there  was  a  weU-defined 
circular  mark  or  indentation  about  two  lines  in  breadth.  This  mark  corre- 
sponded to  a  stay-lace,  with  which  the  bundle  containing  the  dead  body  of 
the  child  was  tied.  The  skin  in  the  indented  part  was  thin,  semi-transparent  and 
parchment-like.  There  were  linear  impressions  of  the  threads  of  the  tape  to 
l)e  seen  on  it.  There  was  no  extravasation  of  blood.  The  lungs  filled  the 
chest ;  they  were  of  a  bright-red  colour ;  they  weighed  twelve  drachms.  They 
floated  on  water  entire,  as  well  as  when  divided  into  small  pieces ;  and  they 
floated  when  the  divided  portions  were  compressed.  They  crepitated  on  cutting, 
and  when  the  cut  portions  were  squeezed,  frothy  blood  escaped.  The  cavities 
of  the  heart  contained  dark  blood,  and  the  whole  nervous  system  was  gorged. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness  these  facts  established :  1,  that  the 
child  was  bom  alive ;  2,  that  it  died  from  strangulation ;  3,  that  the  mark  on 
the  neck  was  not  produced  by  the  navel-string,  but  by  some  ligature  inten- 
tionally applied.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  full  and  perfect 
respiration  and  an  independent  circulation  in  the  child  were  proved.  All  this 
was  admitted,  but  the  question  at  the  trial  was  whether  the  ligature  was  ap- 
plied to  the  neck  before  or  after  the  entire  birth  of  the  child.  This  did  not 
admit  of  a  positive  answer,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
miuxler. 

Constriction  without  ecchymosis. — It  may  be  an  important  question  whether, 
in  these  inst^mces,  the  absence  of  any  mark  or  discolouration  of  the  skin  by 
a  ligature,  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  means  of  constriction  not  having 
been  applied  during  life.  What  we  are  entitled  to  say  from  observed  facta 
is,  that  ecchymosis  from  the  ligature  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  con- 
striction, either  in  a  living  or  a  dead  child  :  although  we  might  expect  that  there 
would  be  few  cases  of  child -murder  in  which,  when  strangulation  was  resorted 
to,  there  would  not  be  some  ecchymosed  mark  or  discolouration,  chiefly  on  the 
presumption  that  great  and  unnecessary  force  is  suddenly  applied.  Besides,, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  a  slighter  force  would  cause  ecchymosis  on  the  skin 
of  a  new-born  infant  than  would  be  required  to  produce  such  an  eflect  on  that 
of  an  adult.  When  there  is  no  mark  from  a  ligature,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  show  that  death  could  not  have  been  caused  by  strangulation,  as  in  the 
following  case  {Reg.  v.  Hagg\  which  was  tried  at  the  Carlide  Bm&asNSx  ^^ssoi^ 
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in  1841.  The  medical  evidence  was  to  this  effect : — The  deceased  child  was 
discovered  with  a  tape  tied  tightly  ronnd  its  neck.  It  was  full'-grown  and 
healthy,  and  had  been  bom  alive,  as  respiration  had  been  fully  estabUshed. 
The  lungs  filled  the  chest,  floated  on  water,  and  crepitated  when  pressed. 
From  the  livid  appearance  of  the  face  and  neck,  the  congested  state  of  the 
brain,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  on  the  sur&ce,  combined  with  the  ligature 
round  the  neck,  the  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  the  child  had  died  from 
strangulation.  On  cross-examination,  they  said  that  a  child  may  breathe  when 
partially  bom.  The  floating  of  the  lungs  in  water  is  of  itself  an  uncertain 
test,  if  the  body  is  at  all  decomposed.  With  other  tests  it  affords  a  proof  of 
a  child  having  been  bom  alive.  One  witness  said  the  ligature  hi^  produced 
no  mark  of  discolouration  on  the  neck,  while  others  said  it  was  perceptible. 
The  inference  is  that  the  mark  could  not  have  been  very  apparent,  or  there- 
would  have  been  no  discrepancy  on  this  point.  It  was  ingeniously  urged  in 
the  defence  that  the  child  could  not  have  died  from  strangulation,  because  a 
tape  tied  so  tightly  roimd  its  neck  as  to  cause  death  in  this  manner,  would 
necessarily  leave  a  discolouration  of  which  no  person  could  have  any  doubt. 
The  prisoners  were  convicted.  Had  the  defence  been,  as  in  the  former  cases,  that 
there  was  no  proof  whether  the  ligature  had  been  applied  before  or  after  entire 
birth,  or  the  establishiSent  of  an  independent  existence  in  the  child,  the  result 
might  have  been  different.  From  the  cross-examination  it  will  be  seen  how 
certain  stock  objections  to  the  hydrostatic  test^  are  ingeniously  made  to  affect 
medical  evidence.  An  answer  to  a  general  question  is  rendered  applicable  to 
a  particular  case.  A  witness  admits  on  a  trial  that  the  lungs  may  float  from 
putrefriction  or  artificial  inflation — in  short,  from  any  other  causes  than  respi- 
ration. If  this  answer  be  not  qualified,  an  impression  is  immediately  con- 
veyed to  the  Ck)urt,  and  not  always  removed  by  a  re-examination,  that  some 
of  these  causes  may  have  given  rise  to  the  floating  of  the  lungs  in  this  par- 
ticular instance ;  when,  in  ^t,  there  may  not  have  been  the  least  trace  of 
putre&ction,  nor  the  least  ground  for  suspecting  that  artificial  inflation  had 
been  practised.  As  contrasts  to  this  case,  see  report  of  one  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  Coales  (G.  H.  Rep.  1842) ;  and  another  by  Dr.  Scott  ('  Ed.  Med.  and 
Surg.  J.'  vol  26,  p.  62). 

8.  Poisoning. 

This  is  placed  among  the  probable  means  of  perpetrating  child-murder,  but 
we  rarely  hear  of  new-barn  children  being  thus  destroyed.  The  earliest  age 
at  which  I  have  known  a  trial  to  take  place  for  the  murder  of  a  child  by  poison 
was  two  months.  {Hex  v.  South,  Norf.  Aut.  Circ.  1834.)  A  quantity  of 
arsenic  was  given  to  an  in&uit,  and  it  died  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter  after 
the  administration  of  the  poison.  At  this  age  the  case  can  scarcely  be  called 
one  of  infanticide  in  a  medico-l^al  sense,  because  all  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  prove  would  be  tlie  cause  of  death ;  the  question  of  life  or  live-birth 
would  not  require  to  be  entered  into.  If,  in  a  case  of  child-murder,  death 
from  poison  should  be  suspected,  the  poison  must  be  sought  for  in  the  usual  way. 
Some  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  children  have  been  wilfully  destroyed  a 
week  or  two  afler  birth,  by  the  administration  of  opium  or  excessive  doses  of 
purgative  medicine.  M.  S^verin  Causs^  refers  to  cases  of  this  kind  which  have 
oocurred  in  France.  A  woman  was  sentenced  to  eight  years^  imprisonment  for 
the  crime  of  poisoning  her  new-bom  child  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
In  another  case  a  woman  was  convicted  of  poisoning  her  infant  with  phos- 
phoms  scraped  from  lucifer  matches.  ('Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1869,  2,  124.)  There 
would  be  no  difiiculty  in  proviog  the  presence  of  the  poison  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. In  some  instances,  it  has  been  found  on  the  napkins  used  for  the 
-"^-'^     (£e^.  y.  North,  Guildfoid  Summer  Ass.  1846.) 
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In  cases  in  which  infants  are  destroyed  by  poison  there  is  generally  great 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  act  of  administration  to  the  guilty  person.  The  fluid 
food  given  to  them  renders  the  admixture  of  poison  easy,  and  as  many  persons 
may  have  access  to  this  food,  it  is  often  impossible  to  'fix  upon  the  criminal. 
In  one  instance  which  came  to  my  knowledge,  an  ill^itimate  child  had  been 
placed  out  to  nurse  by  its  mother,  a  woman  in  good  social  position.  It  was 
noticed  that  after  each  visit  paid  by  the  mother  the  child  was  sick,  and  after 
repeated  attacks  of  illness  the  child  died.  On  inspection  arsenic  was  found 
in  the  body,  and  this  was  beyond  doubt  the  cause  of  death.  There  was  no 
suspicion  against  the  niu*se ;  but  a  strong  suspicion  fell  on  the  mother,  from  the 
circumstances  above  mentioned.  There  was  evidence,  however,  that  the  child 
was  not  at  any  time  fed  by  the  mother  when  she  visited  it,  and  that  the  mother 
had  no  access  to  the  child^s  food.  No  poison  could  be  traced  to  her  possession, 
and  she  was  not  seen  by  the  nurse,  who  was  present,  to  give  anything  to  the 
in&nt.  The  only  ibct  that  transpired  was  that,  at  each  visit,  die  took  it  in 
her  arms,  and  was  observed  to  rub  its  gums  with  her  finger,  and  soon  after  her 
visit,  sickness  followed.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  she  had  concealed 
small  quantities  of  arsenic  under  her  finger-nails,  and  that  she  had  thus  ad- 
ministered the  poison  while  rubbing  the  gums  of  the  child  ! 

Conclusions, — ^The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  preceding 
remarks : — 

1.  That  congestion  of  the  face  and  head  in  a  new-bom  child,  is  not  a  proof 
of  death  from  strangulation. 

2.  That  strangulation  can  take  place  only  in  children  which  have  breathed. 

3.  That  a  child  may  be  strangled  during  birth  by  the  accidental  twisting  of 
the  navel-string  round,  its  neck. 

4.  That  the  navel-string  may  produce  a  livid  or  ecchymosed  depression  on 
the  neck,  like  any  other  ligature. 

5.  The  marks  on  the  neck,  arising  from  accidental  causes,  may  resemble 
those  which  arise  from  strangulation. 

0.  That  the  effect  of  constriction  on  the  neck,  either  by  the  navel-string  oi^ 
any  other  ligature,  is  the  same  if  the  child  be  living,  whether  it  has  or  has 
not  breathed. 

7.  That  the  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  child  has  been  partially  or  en- 
tirely bom. 

8.  That  the  effect  of  a  ligature  on  the  neck  of  a  living  child  is  the  same 
whether  the  navel-string  has  or  has  not  been  severed. 

9.  That  a  new-bom  child  may  die  from  strangulation  without  this  fact 
being  necessarily  indicated  by  ecchymosis  on  the  neck.  This  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  ligature,  and  the  amoimt  of  force  used. 


CHAPTER  84. 

KXAMINATION   OF   A   WOMAN   CHARGED  WITH   CHILD-MURDER — MEDICAL   RESPOMSI* 

HILITY — ACTIONS   FOR   DAMAGES SUMMARY   OF   MEDICAL   EVIDENCE   ON   TRIALS 

FOR  CHILD-MURDER — ^VERDICTS  OF  JURIES RECENT  VERDICTS  OF  MANSLAUGHTER 

IN   THESE   CASES — DEATH  OF  THE  CHILD  AFTER  BIRTH   FROM  INJURIES  RECEIVED 
DURING   DELIVERY. 

Eivamination  of  women.  Medical  responsibility. — In  general,  it  is  the  mother 
of  the  child  who  is  charged  with  the  murder,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  connect  her  with  the  child,  to  determine  whether  she  has 
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or  has  not  been  recently  delivered.  Medical  evidence  may  show  that  the  date 
of  delivery  does  or  does  not  correspond  with  the  date  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  the  child.  The  usual  appearances  in  cases  of  recent  delivery  both  in  the 
living  and  dead  body,  have  been  elsewhere  fully  described.  (See  Delivery,  antey 
p.  160.)  These  appearances  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  time  at  which 
the  examination  is  made.  M.  Toulmouche  has  reported  in  detail  several  cases 
showing  the  post-mortem  appearances  met  with  at  different  dates.  ('  Ann. 
d^Hyg/  1864,  2, 349.)  Among  other  points,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exa&ine 
the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  of  the  woman,  since  this  examination  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  truth  of  a  defence  as  to  rapid  or  protracted  delivery. 
Unless  an  examination  of  the  woman  is  made  within  twelve  or  fifteen  days 
sfter  delivery,  no  satisfactory  evidence  can  in  general  be  obtained. 

If  the  reputed  mother  of  the  child  is  dead,  a  coroner  or  magistrate  may  issue 
an  order  for  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and  the  case  will  present 
.  no  difficulty ;  if  living,  a  serious  question  may  arise  as  to  medical  responsi- 
bility. In  general,  a  woman  consents  to  be  examined,  but  it  may  happen  that 
she  refuses  to  submit  to  a  physical  examination.  An  innocent  woman  is  just 
«s  likely  to  refuse  permission  as  one  who  is  guilty ;  but,  if  circumstances  point 
to  one  out  of  several  women  in  a  household,  the  refusal  to  permit  an  examin- 
ation would  of  course  be  interpreted  against  her.  It  has  happened  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  medical  men  have  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of 
•enforcing  an  examination  of  a  suspected  woman,  and,  by  threats  or  otherwise, 
have  compelled  her  to  undergo  this.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  is  in  the  highest 
degree  indecent  and  improper;  it  is  only  when  a  woman  willingly  consents  to 
be  examined,  that  a  medical  man  is  justified  in  making  an  examination,  and 
giving  evidence  thereon.  It  would,  however,  be  proper  in  such  a  case  to  give 
her  the  warning  which  every  magistrate  and  coroner  is  bound  to  give  to  any 
woman  charged  with  murder,  before  requiring  an  answer  to  a  question  which 
may  be  used  in  evidence  against  her  at  the  subsequent  trial. 

The  case  is  widely  different,  however,  when  a  medical  man  takes  this  au- 
thority upon  himself,  and  compels  a  suspected  woman,  imwillingly,  or  under 
duress,  to  submit  to  a  physical  examination.  By  taking  this  illegal  course,  he 
is  forcibly  compelling  a  woman  accused  of  murder,  to  produce  positive  proof 
of  her  giult — such  a  course  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
English  jurisprudence.  The  mischievous  results  of  such  officiousness  on  the 
part  of  a  medical  man  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  cases.  The  first 
of  them  is  noticed  in  the  '  Lancet,*  May  29, 1869.  A  surgeon  and  an  inspector 
of  police,  at  Hitchin,  insisted  upon  examining  two  women,  a  mother  and 
daughter,  in  order  to  determine  whether  either  of  them  had  been  lately  de- 
livered of  a  child.  This  was  against  their  consent,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
husband  and  father.  He  brought  an  action  against  them,  and  recovered 
damages.  (*  Lancet,'  Sept.  2, 1871,  p.  333.)  The  other  case  was  that  of  Weir 
<jmd  Wife  V.  Hodgson  (Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1861).  The  dead  body  of  a 
child  had  been  found  near  the  house  of  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant,  a  sur- 
geon, went  with  an  inspector  of  police  to  see  Mrs.  Weir ;  and,  having  informed 
her  that  she  was  suspected  of  having  had  a  child,  told  her  that  he  had  come 
to  examine  her  by  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  that  she  must  submit.  She 
refused  at  first,  and  proposed  to  send  for  a  medical  man  whom  she  knew.  In 
the  end  the  defendant  examined  her,  and  there  was  no  ground  for  the  charge. 
The  j  ury  returned  a  verdict  of  200Z.  damages  for  the  assault.  The  police  can  give 
no  legal  power  to  a  medical  man  to  make  such  an  examination  in  a  suspected 
case,  and  the  ultimate  consent  of  the  woman,  if  extorted  by  threats  or  intimi- 
dation, will  be  no  answer  to  a  charge  of  indecent  assault. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  stated  that  a  medical  man  might 
be  justified,  if,  before  proposing  an  examination,  he  obtained  an  order  from  a 
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magistrate  or  other  official  person ;  but,  owing  to  some  recent  proceedings,  the 

•question  here  presents  itself — Who  is  empowered  to  give  legal  authority  to 

a  medical  man  to  examine  a  woman  under  such  circumstances,  if  she  refuses 

to  undergo  it  voluntarily  ?     Except  on  one  recent  occasion  (August  1871),  I 

tim  not  aware  that  coroners  and  magistrates  have  claimed  and  exercised  such 

an  authority.     It  simply  amounts  to  this — A  woman  lying  under  a  charge  of 

murder  is  compelled  by  the  order  of  a  coroner  to  produce  evidence  against 

herself  !    According  to  the  best  authorities  on  the  office  and  duties  of  coroners, 

no  such  power  as  that  hereby  claimed  is  conferred  either  by  custom  or  statute. 

It  would  be  quite  exceptional  and  repugnant  to  all  the  principles  of  British 

jurisprudence  if  such  a  power  were  conferred.     Even  in  recent  legislation  on 

the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  where  statutory  power  is  given  to  examine  women 

suspected  to  be  labouring  under  a  loathsome  disease,  a  woman  cannot  be  forced 

iigainst  her  will  to  undergo  a  physical  examination.     The  penal  law  goes  no 

further  than  this :  if  she  refuses,  she  may  be  sentenced  to  pimishment. 

In  reference  to  the  compulsory  examination  of  women  charged  with  child- 
murder,  there  is  no  statute  which  authorizes  such  a  proceeding.  Any  coroner 
issuing  such  an  order  to  a  medical  man  would  be  acting  ultra  vires,  and  any 
medical  man  obeying  it,  might  render  himself  liable  to  heavy  damages  for  an 
indecent  assaidt,  as  in  the  case  of  Weir  and  Wife  v.  Hodgson, 

In  August  1871  a  case  occurred  near  Leominster,  which  has  placed  the 
<luestion  of  medical  responsibility  in  cases  of  alleged  infanticide  in  a  painful 
light.  A  young  lady,  the  sister  of  a  clergyman,  committed  suicide  rather  than 
submit  to  a  physical  examination  by  two  medical  men  under  the  order  of  a 
coroner.  The  coroner  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  child  in  a  case  of  al- 
leged infanticide.  A  suspicion  arose  that  this  young  lady  had  been  recently 
delivered.  Two  medical  gentlemen,  armed  with  a  written  order  from  the 
coroner,  went  to  the  rectory  where  she  was  residing,  and  requested  an  in- 
terview with  her  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  she  had  recently  had 
a  child.  She  refused  to  see  them,  and  subsequently  destroyed  herself.  All 
the  particulars  of  this  tragedy  have  not  been  inade  known,  but  the  attempt  to 
examine  this  young  woman  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  against  her 
on  a  charge  of  child-miwder  appears  to  have  had  such  an  effect  on  her  mind  as 
to  lead  to  suicide.  The  fi*agmentary  particulars  of  this  sad  case  will  be  fotmd 
in  the '  Lancet '  for  1871,  2,  pp.  333, 474,  and  477.  The  medical  gentlemen,  in 
endeavouring  to  justify  themselves  for  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  matter, 
relied  upon  the  written  order  of  a  coroner,  but  they  have  not  published  the  order. 
The  editor  of  the  *  Lancet,*  in  commenting  on  this  case,  says  truly  enough, 
that  no  coroner,  even  of  '  twenty-eight  years'  standing,'  can  order  the  perform- 
ance of  an  illegal  act,  and  should  he  do  so,  refusal  to  obey  it  is  clearly  justifir 
able.  In  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession,  and  as  a  guide  in  future  cases  of 
this  kind,  he  procured  a  legal  opinion  on  the  subject,  w^hich  is  here  subjoined  :-:- 

*  After  diligent  search  on  the  subject  of  a  Coroner's  authority,  I  entertain 
no  doubt  that  an  order  for  the  physical  examination  of  a  woman,  in  a  case  of 
suspected  infanticide  and  concealment  of  birth,  is  grossly  illegal.  Such  a  method 
of  obtaining  evidence  is  completely  at  variance  with  our  principles  of  justice ; 
and  I  can  find  no  authority  for  it  anywhere. 

*  The  practice  of  searching  persons  in  custody  is  simply  a  police  regulation 
for  piu-poses  of  safety,  to  prevent  suicide,  and  for  the  discovery  of  stolen  pro- 
perty, and  has  no  analogy  to  searching  a  woman's  person  in  order  to  obtain 
evidence  of  concealment  of  birth. 

'  The  coroner  issuing  such  an  order,  and  the  medical  man  acting  under  it, 
would  alike  be  liable  to  heavy  damages  in  an  action ;  and  every  surgeon  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  police,  or  any  other  authority,  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
order  is  not  in  excess  of  their  juriadiction. 
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*  Whether  any,  and  if  so  what,  change  in  the  law  on  the  present  subject  is 
desirable,  is  a  matter  not  now  in  debate  ;  but  the  question,  whenever  opened, 
will  prove  to  be  a  very  wide  one.'     (*  Lancet,'  1871,  2,  477.) 

This  appears  to  be  not  merely  a  legal,  but  a  plain  common-sense  view  of  the 
question  at  issue.  No  decision  on  this  question  may  have  been  hitherto  made 
by  the  judges,  but  if  they  denounce  in  the  severest  language  the  conduct  of 
the  police  or  of  medical  men  in  putting  questions  to  and  extracting  criminatory 
answers  from  a  woman  charged  with  child-murder,  they  are  not  likely  to  spare 
a  coroner  who  obtains  from  a  woman  by  force  and  intimidation  evidence  of  her 
criminality  by  a  compulsory  physical  examination !  If  there  is  no  judicial  deci- 
sion to  be  found  relevant  to  this  claim  to  extract  evidence  by  force,  it  is  because 
no  coroner  has  hitherto  ventured  to  exercise  this  arbitrary  power  over  a  woman 
charged  with  a  capital  crime.  In  the  meantime,  members  of  the  profes^on 
should  remember  that  an  illegal  claim  made  by  a  coroner  will  not  exonerate 
them  from  the  responsibility  for  an  assault.  In  the  above-mentioned  case,  the 
medical  men  appeared  to  have  considered  that  the  coroner  had  power  to  issue 
such  an  order  under  the  Medical  Witness's  Act  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  89),  but  had 
they  referred  to  the  Act,  they  would  have  seen  that  tliis  only  empowers  a 
coroner  to  make  an  order  for  the  examination  of  a  dead  body.  It  refers  to  the 
examination  of  the  dead  child,  and  not  of  a  living  woman.  (*  Sewell  on  Coroners,* 
p.  64  et  seq.) 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  examination  of  women  in  cases  of  abor- 
tion and  concealment  of  birth. 

Summary.  Frequent  acquittals  in  spite  of  medical  evidence  of  criminalitf/. 
— ^From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  two  great  points 
to  be  established  by  medical  evidence  in  a  case  of  child-murder  are:  1st, 
that  a  child  was  entirely  horn  living  when  the  alleged  violence  was  applied  to 
it;  and  2ndly,  that  its  death  was  due  to  that  violence  and  to  no  other  cause 
whatsoever.  The  leniency  with  which  these  cases  are  regarded  by  the  law, 
and  the  extreme  rigour  with  which  medical  evidence  of  live-birth  as  well  as  of 
the  cause  of  death  is  treated,  must  show  that  they  who  consider  that  the  use  of 
the  hydrostatic  test  can  ever  lead  to  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  woman,  have 
taken  a  very  limited  and  incorrect  view  of  the  subject.  The  question  of  mur- 
der rests  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  upon  clear  and  imdoubted  proof  of  the 
cause  of  death ;  and,  more  than  this,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  violence  was 
criminal,  and  not  by  any  reasonable  construction  accidental.  Then  it  should 
be  proved  that  this  violence,  if  criminal,  had  been  applied  to  the  body  of  a 
child  at  a  particular  period — i,e,  after  entire  birth ;  a  condition  which,  from 
what  has  been  already  stated,  can  rarely  admit  of  conclusive  medical  proo£  If 
strangulation,  for  example,  be  rendered  probable  from  the  &cts,  the  woman 
cannot  be  convicted  unless  proof  is  afforded — 1st,  that  the  child  was  wilfully 
strangled  after  its  entire  body  was  bom ;  and  2ndly,  that  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  produced  the  marks  of  strangulation  in  her  convulsive  or  half- 
conscious  attempts  at  self-delivery.  Medical  evidence  can  rarely  be  in  a 
condition  to  establish  with  absolute  certainty  either  of  these  points,  and  the 
assumption  will  therefore  be,  as  in  the  numerous  cases  already  reported,  in 
favoiu:  of  the  accused  person. 

A  serious  question  will  probably  here  suggest  itself,  from  the  number  of  tin- 
possible  medical  proofs,  so  to  term  them,  which  the  law  requires  in  these  cases, 
namely — How  can  a  conviction  for  child-murder  ever  take  place  when  there- 
are  no  eye-witnesses  to  the  crime  ?  The  answer  is,  that  these  difficulties  may 
not  be  raised  in  the  prisoner's  favour ;  but  this  of  course  is  a  matter  of  accident. 
On  most  charges  of  infanticide,  if  the  counsel  for  the  defence  insisted  upon 
distinct  medical  proof  of  the  child  having  been  entirely  horn  alive  when  the 
rJolence  waa  offered  to  it ;  or  that  respiration,  if  clearly  established  by  evidence. 
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took  place,  not  during  labour,  but  after  complete  birth,  or  after  the  child  had 
acquired  an  independent  circulation — ^neither  of  these  proofs  could  be  afforded, 
and  the  case,  so  &r  as  medical  evidence  was  concerned,  would  hM  to  the  ground. 
That  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  subject,  will  be  evident  from  the 
follo^ving  case,  tried  at  the  Lancaster  Lent  Assizes  of  1846  (Beg,  v.  Hacking), 
A  female  servant  who  had  attempted  to  conceal  her  pregnancy  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  her  infant  child.  It  was  ascertained  that  she  had  been 
delivered  of  a  child,  and  the  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  its  throat 
had  been  cut  with  some  thin-bladed  sharp  instrument — a  portion  of  the 
gullet  and  tcindpipe  having  been  cut  atoay.  The  prisoner  stated  that  the  child 
was  bom  dead,  and  confessed  that  she  had,  as  she  believed,  cut  its  throat  with 
^  penknife,  which  she  had  afterwards  wiped  and  put  away.  The  weapon  was 
found  in  her  pocket.  The  medical  witness  deposed  that  the  child  had  certainly 
breathed^  and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  been  horn  alive.  He  ad- 
mitted that  a  child  might  breathe  when  partially  bom,  and  die  before  it  was 
wholly  bom ;  also  that  the  appearance  of  the  wound,  whether  inflicted  before 
or  immediately  after  death,  would  be  similar ;  and  it  was  impossible,  from  the 
examination,  to  say  whether  the  child  had  been  partially  or  wholly  bom  at  the 
time  of  its  infliction.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  contended  that  no  evidence 
had  been  adduced  which  could  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  child  had  heenfulhf 
born  alive — a  circumstance  without  which  the  charge  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner  on  the  charge  of  murder.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37, 
p.  382.)  In  examining  this  case,  it  may  be  observed  that  such  a  wound  with 
a  penknife  was  hardly  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the  child  by  any  accident,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  delivery.  As  the  child  had  breathed,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  woman  waited  until  it  had  died  from  some  other  cause,  of 
which  there  was  no  appearance ;  and  that  after  death,  without  any  conceivable 
motive,  she  had  cut  out  a  portion  of  its  throat.  So  far  as  the  report  goes,  the 
acquittal  appears  to  have  depended  on  the  assumption  that  the  child  was 
destroyed  before  it  was  wholly  bom ;  and  although  it  had  breathed,  there  was 
a  want  of  evidence  to  show  that  this  breathing  had  continued  after  its  body 
was  entirely  in  the  world.  (See  also  a  case  in  the  same  volume,  p.  1007 ;  and 
'Prov.  Med.  Joiu*.'  April  2,  1851,  p.  182.)  In  another  case,  Reg.  v.  Burns 
(Cent.  Crim.  Court,  March  1863),  the  learned  judge  made  the  following  re- 
marks, in  addressing  the  jury : — *  Before  finding  the  prisoner  guilty,  they  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  child  was  completely  bom  into  the  world,  and  had  had  an 
existence  independently  of  the  mother.  If  they  were  not  convinced  of  this, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  inquiry,  because  a  child  not  completely  bom  could 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  an  indictment  for  murder.  Again,  supposing  the 
child  to  have  been  fully  bom  alive,  they  would  then  have  to  consider  whether  its 
death  had  resulted  from  any  deliberate  and  wilful  act  on  the  part  of  the  mother.' 
The  frequent  acquittals  which  take  place  on  charges  of  child-murder,  in 
spite  of  strong  evidence  of  crinjinality,  most  probably  depend  on  the  fact,  that 
there  are  many  extenuating  circumstances  in  a  prisoner's  favour  which  the 
law  does  not  recognize.  She  may  be  young,  unfortunate,  friendless,  and 
perhaps  tempted  by  a  seducer,  or  by  utter  destitution,  to  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime.  Hitherto  juries  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  convict  the  woman 
of  murder,  or  to  find  her  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  of  concealment  of  birth. 
Whatever  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  a  case  by  the  forms  of  law  and  the  rules 
of  evidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  medically  that  living  children  are  frequently 
destroyed  at  birth,  and  that  the  criminal  law,  from  the  peculiar  nature  and 
stringency  of  the  proofs  required  to  establish  guilt,  has  hitherto  failed  to  reach 
the  perpetrators.  Dr.  Lankester,  in  his  Second  Annual  Report  as  Coroner 
(1865),  states  that  he  held  inquests  in  sixty-nine  cases  of  new-bom  children, 
and  in  fifty-six  of  these  the  coroner's  juries  returned  verdicts  of  *  wilful  tosax- 
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der.*  In  every  instance  with  which  he  was  acquainted  the  persons  charged 
had  been  acquitted  of  the  orime,  against  evidence  of  the  most  obvious  and 
convincing  kind.  The  fact  is,  he  observes, '  the  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury 
ai^  all  anxious  to  avoid  a  verdict  which  consigns  to  death  a  woman  who,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  has  been  laore  sinned  against  than  sinning.*  This,  he 
remarks,  will  probably  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  law  inflicts,  or  threatens  to 
inflict,  death  for  infiuit-murder. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  punishment  of  death  would  be  as  much  toa 
severe,  as  thepimishment  of  two  years'  imprisonment  for  '  concealed  birth '  is 
loo  alight :  and  with  a  full  contemplation  of  this  difficulty,,  the  Civil  Code  of 
Fnuice  (Art.  319)  wisely  permits  the  Courts  on  proof  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances, to  mitigate  the  punishment.  Some  such  provision  is  required  in  our 
law ;  and  the  unnecessaiy  perplexities  which  are  now  thrown  on  medical  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  the  conflicting  opinions  on  what  is  live-birth  and  what  is  not, 
would  then  disappear.  A  change  of  this  kind  might  undoubtedly  be  made 
without  prejudice  to  the  accused,  or  interference  with  the  course  of  justice. 
A  writer  in  the  ^ Legal  Examiner '  (Sept.  11, 1852,  p.  555)  has  suggested  that 
a  special  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  to  render  proof  of  '  entire  birth ' 
unnecessary,  and  that  there  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  some  mitigation  of 
tile  punishment.  A  modification  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  necessary,  imless 
we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  destruction  of  a  living  and  breathing  child 
during  the  act  of  birth  is  not  a  crime.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  the  law 
protects  a  child  both  before  and  after  its  birth,  it  allows  it  to  be  put  to  death 
with  impimity  during  the  process  of  birth.  In  addressing  the  Grand  Jury  on 
this  subject  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  April  1865,  the  Recorder  observed 
that — ^  for  several  months  past  n>any  cases  of  child-murder  had  been  brought 
to  trial.  If  one  were  to  judge  by  the  verdicts  of  coroners*  inquests,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  crime  of  the  wilful  destruction  of  illegitimate  children  was  very 
much  upon  the  increase ;  but  if  one  were  to  judge  by  the  verdicts  returned 
in  that  Court,  it  would  appear  as  if  it  was  one  which  never  took  place,  because, 
after  a  long  experience,  he  did  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  a  ver- 
dict of  wilful  murder  for  it  had  been  given  by  the  juries  there  I  That  was 
not  the  place  to  comment  upon  the  law ;  still,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that 
either  there  must  be  some  fault  in  the  law,  or  in  the  administration  of  it,  there 
being  so  many  charged  with  the  capital,  offence,  and  no  one  being  found  guilty 
of  it.  Tliere  was  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  difficult  crime  to  establish,  because 
there  were  always  certain  technicalities  to  be  made  clear ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  that  clearness,  although  no  moral  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  charge  might 
exist,  yet  the  verdict  for  the  capital  offence  could  not  be  returned.*  Tbia 
subject,  in  its  social  aspects,  has  been  considered  by  Dr.  Lankester  in  hia 
*  Annual  Reports  of  Coroners*  Inquests  for  Central  Middlesex,*  and  by  Mr. 
Greaves,  of  Manchester  (*  Observations  on  Infanticide,*  1863). 

Verdicts  of  manslaughter  in  cases  of  infanticide. — It  is  a  question  whether 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  might  not  be  proper  on  many  of  these  occasions; 
f6r  to  say  that  the  whole  offence  consists  in  concealing  the  birth  of  a  still- 
bom  child,  is  virtually  to  disbelieve  and  reject  the  clear  and  satis&ctory  me- 
dical evidence  often  adduced.     In  Jieg.  v.  Tommeg  (Warwick  Lent  Assizes, 
1.854),  tried  before  Coleridge,  J.,  in  which  a  medical  witness  declined  to  say 
positively  that  a  child  was  bom  alive  and  had  breathed  after  birth,  the  jury 
convicted  the  prisoner  of  manslaughter.  .  Respiration  had  been  established, 
but  it  ^vas  admitted  by  the  witness  that  this  might  have  occurred  during  birth 
or  after^\'ards.     There  was  a  cut  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  of  the  child, 
and  a  circular  wound  in  the  windpipe.     The  jury  considered,  notwithstand- 
ing the  implied  medical  doubt,  that  the  child  had  really  come  into  the  world 
alive.  At  the  same  time,  they  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  wounds  on  the. 
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neck  were  caused  during  attempts  at  self -delivery,  and  bad  not  been  inflicted 
witb  tbe  intention  of  murdering  tbe  cbild. 

Since  tbe  former  edition  of  tbis  work  was  publisbed,  tbis  view  bas  been 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  some  of  our  judges,  more  particularly  by  tbe  late 
Mr.  Justice  Willes  and  Mr.  Justice  Brett. 

In  a  case  tried  at  tbe  Wincbester  Summer  Assizes,  July  1871,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Brett,  a  woman  was  indicted  for  tbe  wilful  murder  of  ber  newly-bom 
cbild  under  bigbly  suspicious  circumstances.  Tbe  jury  returned  tbe  usual  ver- 
dict of  '  conc^ilm^nt  of  birtb.'  Tbe  learned  judge,  in  sentencing  ber  to  fifteen 
montbs^  imprisonment,  said  sbe  bad  escaped  from  tbe  cbarge  of  murder  by  tbe 
indulgence  of  tbe  law,  and  from  tbat  of  manslaugbter  by  tbe  too  indulgent 
verdict  of  tbe  jury.  Li  anotber  case  tried  by  tbe  same  learned  judge  at  tbe  Devou 
Lammas  Assizes,  1871  {Reg,  v.  Maynard\  tbe  medical  evidence  sbowed  tbat  tbe 
cbild  was  newly-bom  and  quite  mature.  Its  bead  bad  been  removed  from  tbe 
body,  and  tbe  rigbt  leg  bad  been  cut  off  above  tbe  knee.  On  tbe  neck,  bebind 
tbe  sboulder,  tbere  was  a  bruise  on  tbe  skin  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  about  tbree 
incbes  in  diameter.  Tbe  umbilical  cord  bad  been  torn  or  cut  at  about  seven 
incbes  from  tbe  body.  Tbere  were  sligbt  superficial  wounds  on  tbe  back  of 
tbe  neck  and  otber  parts  of  tbe  body,  wbicb  was  generally  pale.  Tbe  lungs 
contained  air,  and  readily  floated,  even  wben  cut  into  many  pieces.  Air 
escaped  by  pressure  under  water,  and  tbey  still  floated. 

From  tbese  facts  tbe  medical  witness  stated  tbat  tbe  cbild  bad  been  bom 
alive,  and  bad  died  from  bsmorrbage.  Tbe  prisoner  bad  made  a  statement 
to  tbe  effect  tbat  tbe  cbild  was  bom  alive.  Tbe  learned  judge,  in  summing 
up  tbe  case,  instead  of  taking  tbe  usual  course,  i.e.  of  leaving  tbe  jury  to 
decide  between  '  murder  ^  and  '  concealment  of  birtb,*  impressed  upon  Uiem 
strongly  tbat,  if  not  guilty  of  murder,  tbey  must  consider  wbetber  tbe  pri- 
soner was  not  guilty  of  manslaugbter.  Sbe  was  guilty  of  murder  if,  after 
tbe  cbild  was  bom  alive,  sbe  by  any  act  of  bers  caused  its  deatb,  intending 
to  kill  it.  Sbe  was  guilty  of  manslaugbter  if,  after  tbe  cbild  was  bom  alive^. 
sbe  committed  an  act  of  culpahU  negligence^  by  wbicb  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  cbild 
was  caused,  or  by  wbicb  tbe  cbild  was  not  permitted  to  live,  wben  it  otber* 
wise  would  bave  lived.  Tbe  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaugbter,  and  in 
sentencing  tbe  prisoner  tbe  judge  is  reported  to  baye  said,  '  It  seems  to  me  tbat 
tbis  is  a  very  bad  case  of  manslaugbter.  Tbis  is  a  crime  wbicb  is  rife  tbrougbout 
tbe  country,  and,  from  my  experience  daily,  I  cannot  doubt  tbat  women  bave 
taken  it  into  tbeir  minds — tbat  is  to  say,  bad  women^— to  kill  tbeir  cbiidren, 
ratber  tban  bave  tbe  burden  cast  upon  tbem  of  supporting  tbem.  For  sucb. 
offences  tbey  ougbt  to  be  severely  punisbed,  and,  notwitbstanding  tbe  fact 
tbat  tbe  jury  liave  recommended  you  to  mercy — wbicb  I  take  it  to  be  only  an 
expression  of  tbeir  sorrow  tbat  a  woman  sbould  be  punisbed,  but  wbicb  sor- 
row and  wbicb  feeling  bave  led,  in  my  opinion,  in  a  great  measure  to  tbe 
multiplication  of  tbis  crime — ^it  seems  to  me  quite  time  to  barden  one^s  self 
against  sucb  a  feeling.  I  may  feel  it,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  act,  and  I  am  bound 
to  pass  upon  you  a  dreadful  sentence.  You  will  be  sentenced  to  ten  years^ 
penal  servitude.*  In  a  still  more  recent  case  {Reg.  v.  Sell,  Hereford  Lent 
Assizes,  1873),  before  tbe  same  learned  judge,  tbe  prisoner,  a  domestic  ser- 
vant, wbo  was  tried  on  a  cbarge  of  cbild-murder,  was  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaugbter, and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude.  , 

In  a  case  tried  at  tbe  Cornwall  TiammftR  Assizes,  1871,  tbe  late  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  adopted  tbe  same  course  as  Mr.  Justice  Brett  {Reg.  v.  Libhey).  Tbe 
prisoner  was  a  married  woman,  cbarged  witb  tbe  murder  of  ber  illegitimate^ 
cbild.  Tbe  body  was  found  mutilated,  and  partlv  burnt.  Tbe  bead,  arms,  ancl. 

legs  bad  been  severed.  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Eedrutb,  found  tbat  tbe  lungs  contained- 
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air,  and  readily  floated,  entire  and  divided.  They  were  of  a  red  colour,  and  dis- 
tinctly mottled.  He  concluded  from  his  examination  that  the  child  was  ma- 
ture, that  it  had  fully  breathed,  and  from  the  retraction  of  the  skin,  that  the 
cuts  were  made  during  life,  or  soon  afler  death.  There  was  no  disease  in  the 
parts  of  the  body  examined  to  accotmt  for  death. 

•  It  was  proved  that  the  woman  had  concealed  the  mutilated  body  of  the 
child,  and  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  it  by  burning.  She  said  the  burnt  bones 
fotmd,  and  some  blood  on  a  rug,  were  those  of  a  fowl.  Mr.  Hudson,  how- 
ever, proved  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  child,  and  that  the  blood  was  not 
that  of  a  fowl.  With  proper  caution,  he  declin^  to  say  that  the  blood  was 
human.  The  defence  was  simply,  *  no  proof  of  separate  existence,^  t.e.  no  proof 
that  the  child  was  *  born  alive.'  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter, 
and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  ten  years^  penal  servitude. 

The  prisoner  in  this  case  had  denied  her  pr^nancy,  had  concealed  her  de- 
livery, and  had  mutilated  and  partly  burnt  the  body  of  the  child.  In  address- 
ing the  grand  jury,  the  learned  judge  thus  expressed  his  views  regarding  the 
law  as  it  is  applicable  to  cases  of  infanticide : — '  There  was  no  doubt  the 
question  was,  whether  the  case  should  be  described  as  one  of  murder  or  man- 
slaughter. Looking  at  the  ^ts,  as  &r  as  he  could  judge,  the  difficulty  that 
presented  itself  most  conspicuously  was  the  difficulty  in  defining  a  complete 
birth.  The  state  of  the  law  on  that  point  was  extremely  perplexing.  If  a 
woman  could  be  proved  to  have  been  confined  unassisted,  with  a  view  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  child,  it  would  be  an  act  of  murder ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  no  intention  of  killing  the  child,  she  was  delivered,  she  undertook  to  do 
all  without  assistance  that  a  careful  and  skilful  person  would  do  for  her,  and 
if  she  neglected  this,  she  was  guilty  of  manslaughter.* 

There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  this,  as  in  numerous  other  cases 
of  murder  with  mutilation,  the  child  was  bom  alive.  With  the  evidence  of 
full  and  perfect  breathing,  there  was  nothing  to  render  it  probable  that  this 
ohild  had  died  from  natural  causes  during  birth ;  and  although  there  was  no 
absolute  proof  of  a  separate  existence,  there  was  everything  in  &vour  of  this 
Tiew.  It  was,  from  tJie  whole  of  the  circumstances,  fiir  more  probable  that 
this  child  had  been  destroyed  and  mutilated  while  living  ajler  birth,  than  that 
it  had  been  bom  dead,  and  its  body  mutilated  and  burnt  merely  for  the  sake 
of  concealment. 

These  cases  are  striking  examples  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  law  to  in- 
flict a  severe  punishment  for  this  crime.  The  manslaughter  theory  will  meet 
many  of  the  difficulties  in  these  cases ;  but  so  long  as  learned  judges  sum  up 
the  ^ts  with  no  other  alternative  but  murder  or  concealment  of  birth,  juries 
will  invariably  fly  to  the  more  lenient  verdict,  even  when  all  the  proved  facta 
of  the  case  may  point  to  wilfid  intention  to  destroy  life,  or  the  most  culpable 
neglect  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  woman  to  do  what  is  necessaiy  to  save 
the  life  of  her  newly-born  infant. 

In  cases  in  which  the  bodies  of  new-bom  in&nts  show  the  signs  of  their 
having  breathed  and  been  recently  living,  and  on  which  there  are  marks  of 
▼iolence  by  wounds  or  strangulation,  or  &actures  of  the  skull,  not  explicable 
on  the  theory  of  accident,  and  such  as  would  account  for  the  death  of  a  living 
child,  it  would  not  be  straining  the  law  too  far  to  treat  all  such  cases  as  cases 
of  manslaughter.  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  marks  of  murderous  vio- 
lence on  the  body,  and  no  evidence  of  a  positive  intention  to  kill  or  to  allow 
to  die,  a  conviction  on  the  ground  of  concealment  of  birth  or  concealment  of 
delivery  would  be  sufficient.  If  the  cases  above  related  are  compared  with 
Heg,  Y,  Hacking  (p.  433,  ante),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  result  depends  greatly  on 
the  view  taken  by  the  learned  judge  who  presides  at  the  trial.  If  in  these  cases 
the  women  wero  justly  convicted  of  manslaughter,  a  similar  verdict  would 
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have  been  justifiable  in  the  case  of  Hacking^  and  of  numerous  other  cas^ 
mentioned  in  this  section* 

Dr.  Christison,  in  commenting  upon  the  frequent  acquittals  on  trials  fot 
infanticide  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  on  the  convictions  only 
for  a  minor  offence,  which  cannot  always  be  proved,  attributes  it  to  a  f eeling, 
sometimes  entertained  in  the  present  day,  that  the  killing  of  a  new-bom  child| 
when  perpetrated  under  the  impulse  of  injured  honoxu:  or  the  fear  of  disgrace^ 
should  not  be  classed  with  the  other  varieties  of  murder.  (See  '  Edin.  Med* 
and  Surg.  Joiu*.'  vol.  26,  p.  76.)  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  this 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  nuiherous  acquittals  which  take  place*  This 
subject  has  also  attracted  the  notice  of  German  medical  jurists.  According 
to  Dr.  Mamow,  five  out  of  six  trials  for  child-murder  end  in  an  acquittal^ 
although  the  Court  can  sentence  those  who  are  convicted  to  imprisonment 
for  five  or  seven  years,  or  longer,  i.e.  a  verdict  of  guilty  does  not  carry  witlt 
it,  as  in  England,  capital  punishment.  In  a  well-marked  case  on  whidi  thiil 
physician  reported,  a  woman  was  secretly  delivered  of  a  child*  It  was  ma« 
ture,  well  formed,  with  a  capacity  to  live.  The  state  of  its  lungs  showed  that 
it  had  breathed,  and  had  therefore  lived.  There  were  marks  like  those  of 
finger-nails  and  pressure  on  the  neck,  leading  Dr.  Mamow  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  child  had  died  a  violent  death.  In  spite  of  this  evidence,  and  of  sus« 
picious  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  woman,  who  had  made  two  or  three  state- 
ments confiicting  with  each  other,  she  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  As  Dr. 
Mamow  observes,  the  juries  do  not  look  backwards  to  a  perpetrated  crimCi 
but  forwards,  to  the  effect  of  their  verdicts  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  on  the 
accused.     (Horn's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1866,  1,  146.) 

Injunes  during  birth  fatal  after  birth, — It  may  be  mentioned,  in  concluding 
this  subject,  as  the  point  has  given  rise  to  a  trial  for  malapraxis,  that  if  injuries 
should  be  criminally  inflicted  on  a  child  during  birth,  and  the  child  be  born 
alive  and  afterwards  die  from  the  injuries  so  caused,  the  case  would  be  murder 
or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  circumstances.  The  following  instance  is  re- 
ported by  Chitty  (*  Med.  Jour.'  p.  416 ;  also  *  Arch  bold,*  p.  345)  : — A  man  of 
the  name  of  Senior^  who,  it  appears,  was  an  unlicensed  medical  practitioner, 
was  tried  in  1832  for  the  manslaughter  of  an  infant,  by  injuries  inflicted  on 
it  at  its  birth.  The  prisoner  practised  midwifery,  and  was  called  to  attend 
the  prosecutrix,  who  was  taken  in  labour.  The  evidence  showed  that  when 
the  head  of  the  child  presented,  the  prisoner,  by  some  mismanagement,  firac- 
tured,  and  otherwise  so  injured  the  cranium,  that  it  died  immediately  after  it 
was  bom.  It  was  argued,  in  defence,  that  as  the  child  was  not  bom  (in  ventre 
aa  mere)  at  the  time  the  wounds  and  injuries  were  inflicted,  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The  judge,  however,  held  that  as  the  child 
was  born  alive  and  had  died  from  the  violence,  the  case  might  be  one  of  man- 
slaughter. This  opinion  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  other  judges,  and 
the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  From  the  de- 
cision in  this  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  law  makes  the  question  of  criminality 
to  depend  upon  the  period  at  which  the  injuries  -prove  fatal,  and  not  upon  the 
time  at  which  they  are  inflicted  on  the  body  of  a  child  ;  and  had  the  prisoner 
effectually  destroyed  the  child  before  it  was  entirely  bom,  he  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  any  crime !  The  decision  appears  to  depend  on  this  principle 
of  the  criminal  law,  that  the  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creature  in 
being,  and  in  the  Queen's  peace ;  therefore  to  kill  a  child  in  its  mother's  womb 
(or  during  birth)  is  no  murder.  (Archbold,  p.  345.)  The  child,  unless  en- 
tirely bom  alive,  does  not  come  under  the  description  above  given.  According 
to  the  words  of  one  learned  judge,  it  is  not  an  ''inhabitant  of  this  worlds' 
although  it  is  imder  these  circumstances  medicaUij  Wx.  \i^\.  \t^o\X^  ^  \voVwi 
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cbild.  Admitting  the  wisdom  of  adopting  some  fixed  rule  of  this  kind  in  a 
I^gal  view,  it  is  undoubtedly  proper  that  tiie  lives  of  children  during  the  act 
i^  birth  should  be  protected ;  at  any  rate,  that  their  destruction  should  not  be 
treated,  as  it  now  appears  to  be,  with  perfect  impunity. 

If  a  child  is  bom  alive,  as  a  result  of  criminal  abortion,  and  die,  not  from 
«ny  violence  applied  to  its  body,  but  as  an  effect  of  its  being  inmiature,  this 
mill  be  sufficient  to  render  the  party  causing  the  abortion  indictable  for 
murder. 

[While  this  sheet  was  pasmng  through  the  press  (May  1873),  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  intimticide  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Coinmons.  I  am  informed  that  it  proposes  to  enact,  that  ^  if  any  person  shall 
imlawfully  and  maliciously  wound  or  inffict  any  grievous  bodily  harm  upon 
any  child,  during  or  immediately  after  its  birth,  and  shall  thereby  cause  its 
death,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  liable, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
with  or  without  hfu^  labour.'  It  will  be  seen  by  this  proposed  enactment 
that  medical  proof  that  a  child  was  '  completely  bom  alive '  will  be  no  longer 
necessary.  The  whole  subject  of  infanticide  in  its  legal  bearings  will  most 
•probably  imdei^  revision.] 
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NATURE    OF    THE     CRIME— SOURCES    OF    MEDICAL    EVIDENCE — RAPE   ON   INFANTS 
.     ANIi     CHILDREN — LEGAL    COMPLETION — PROOFS     OF     PENETRATION — MARKS    OF 

VIOLENCE RUPTURE    AND     LACERATION — PURULENT     DISCHARGES     FROM     THE 

VAGINA — EVIDENCE   FROM   GONORRHOCA    AND   SYPHILIS — RAPE   ON   GIRLS   AFTER 
PUBERTY — DEFLORATION — SIGNS   OF   VIRGINITY PROOFS   OF    INTERCOURSE. 

Nature  of  the  crime.  Sources  of  medical  evidence. — Rape  is  defined  in  ]awto 
be  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force,  and  against  her  will.  In  an- 
x;ient  times  it  was  punished  by  castration, — a  punishment  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Griffiths,  is  retained  in  Virginia  and  Missouri,  when  the  crime  is  perpe- 
trated by  a  coloured  man  on  a  white  woman,  but  not  vice  versd.  The  Roman 
law,  on  which  our  ancient  law  was  founded,  was  to  this  effect — *  Rapta  raptoris 
aut  mortem  aut  indotatas  nuptias  optet,  upon  which  there  arose  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  doubtful  case  :  '  Una  nocte  quidam  duas  rapuit :  altera  mor- 
tem optat,  altera  nuptias  ! '  For  a  long  period  it  was  punished  as  a  capital 
xirime  in  this  country,  but  penal  servitude  ol*  imprisonment  was  substituted 
by  the  24  and  25  Vic.  s.  48.  Under  this  section  it  is  enacted  that — *  Who- 
'floever  shall  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  rape  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  be 
kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years,  or 
to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years  with  or  without  hard 
labour.'  Since  these  changes  have  been  made  in  the  law,  it  has  been  allied 
that  the  crime  has  undergone  a  considerable  increase.  On  the  average  of 
four  years,  rapes  increased  57  per  cent.  (*  Law  Times,'  4th  Jan.  1845) ;  and 
it  was  stated  officially  in  Parliament,  in  1847-8,  that  tlie  increase  had  actually 
amounted  to  90  per  cent  since  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  I 

Medical  evidence  is  commonly  required  to  support  a  charge  of  rape,  but  it 
is  seldom  more  than  corroborative ;  the  facts  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  ap- 
parent from  the  statement  of  the  prosecutrix.  There  is,  however,  one  case  m 
which  medical  evidence  is  of  some  importance, — namely,  when  a  false  accu- 
sation is  made.  In  some  instances,  as  in  respect  to  rape  on  infants  and  chil- 
dren, the  charge  may  be  founded  on  mistake ;  but  in  others  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  is  often  wilfully  and  designedly  made,  for  motives  into  which  it 
is  here  unnecessary  to  inquire.  The  late  Professor  Amos  remarked,  that  fot 
one  real  rape  tried  on  the  Circuits  in  his  time,  there  were  on  the  average 
twelve  pretended  cases  !  In  some  few  instances  these  false  charges  are  at 
once  set  aside  by  medical  evidence — in  others,  medical  men  may  be  sometimes 
the  dupes  of  designing  persons ;  but  in  the  majority,  the  falsehood  of  thfe 
charge  is  proved  by  inconsistencies  in  the  statement  of  the  prosecutrix  herself. 
I  am  informed  that  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  a  public  prosecutor  and  a  care- 
ful preliminary  inquiry,  false  charges  of  rape  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  con- 
sent of  the  girl  does  not  excuse  or  alter  the  lueitxa^  c^  >Ja&  cxYQDk&  n^^sc^  ^^ 
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ifi  under  ten  years  of  age,  since  consent  at  this  period  of  life  is  invalid ;  anci 
the  carnal  knowledge  of  such  a  girl  is  rape  in  law,  and  is  made  a  felony  by 
the  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  50.  Even  the  solicitation  of  the  act  on  the  part 
of  the  child  does  not  excuse  it. 

The  duty  of  a  medical  witness  on  these  occasions  is  very  umple ;  and  per^^ 
haps  this  will  be  best  understood  by  considering  the  subject  in  relation  to 
females  at  different  ages.  On  being  called  to  examine  a  person  on  whom  a 
rape  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  the  first  circumstance  which  a  prac^ 
titioncr  should  notice  is  the  precise  time  and  date  at  which  he  is  summoned^ 
taking  an  early  opportunity  of  comparing  his  watch  with  some  neighboiuing 
clock.  This  may  appear  a  trivial  matter,  and  one  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
duties  of  a  medical  practitioper;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  time  at 
which  a  surgeon  is  required  to  examine  a  prosecutrix  may  form  a  material 
part  of  the  subsequent  inquiry.  It  will  be  highly  important  to  the  defence  of 
a  person  accused,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  female  did  not  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  complain ;  and  it  may  be  also  the  means  of  defeating  an  alibi 
fidsely  set  up  by  an  accused  person  in  his  defence. 

Casper  states,  from  his  experience,  that  rapes  on  children  are  by  far  the 
most  frequent.  Out  of  111  cases  which  he  had  been  called  on  to  examine  up 
to  1856,  the  ages  of  the  females  upon  whom  the  crime  was  perpetrated  were^ 
respectively — ^from  2^  to  12  years,  78  :  from  12  to  14  years,  17 :  from  15  to 
18  years,  7 :  from  19  to  25  years,  7 :  at  47  years,  1 :  and  at  68  years,  1. 
Hence  it  follows,  from  this  series  of  cases,  that  above  70  per  cent,  of  all  rapes 
are  perpetrated  on  girls  below  the  age  of  12  years.  ('  Gerichtlich.  Med.'  vol.  2j 
p.  130.) 

It  is  rare  that  cases  of  rape  are  tried  without  medical  evidence ;  occasionally 
an  attempt  is  made  to  dispense  with  it,  and  the  result  is  generally  an  acquittal* 
Juries  naturally  dislike  to  convict  persons  of  this  serious  crime,  unless  the  state* 
ment  of  the  prosecutrix  is  corroborated  by  medical  &cts  and  opinions.  {Beg^ 
T.  Walker,  Maidstone  Winter  Assizes,  Dec.  1862.)  Medical  evidence  in  cases 
of  rape  may  be  derived  from  four  sources : — 1.  Marks  of  violence  about  the 
genitals.  2.  Marks  of  violence  on  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix  or  prisoner. 
3.  The  presence  of  stains  of  the  spermatic  fluid,  or  of  blood,  on  the  clothes  of 
the  prosecutrix  or  prisoner.  4.  The  existence  of  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  in  one 
or  both.  This  evidence  will  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  femsJe  and  other 
circumstances  :^ 
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The  sexual  organs  should  in  these  cases  present  marks  of  injury  if  the  crime 
has  been  completed,  and  there  has  been  any  I'esistance  on  the  part  of  the 
child :  for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  forcible  intercourse  should  take 
place  without  the  production  of  ecchymosis,  the  effusion  of  blood,  or  a  lace- 
ration of  the  pudendum.  Even  without  reference  to  manual  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  assailant,  if  an  adult,  the  size  of  the  male  organ  must  necessarily 
cause  much  local  injury  in  the  attempt  to  enter  the  vagina  of  a  child.  If  the 
violation  has  taken  place  within  two  or  three  days,  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  parts  may  be  as  follows : — 1.  Infiammation,  with  more  or  less  abra^ 
sion  of  the  lining  membrane.  2.  A  muco-purident  discharge  from  the  vagina^ 
of  a  ropy  consistency  and  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  staining 
and  stiftening  the  linen  worn  by  the  girl ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urethra  is  inflamed,  rendering  the  discharge  of  urine  painful.  3.  In  recent 
cases  blood  may  \ye  oozing  from  the  abraded  membrane,  or  clots  of  blood  may 
be  found  deposited  in  the  vulva*  4.  The  hymen  may  be  entirely  destroyed^ 
or  (what  is  more  commonly  observed)  it  may  present  on  careful  examination 
'  or  more  JacerationB.     Owing  to  the  inflamed  c^«to  of  Xlb.^  lEf^sts^  the  proper 
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examination  of  the  hymen  is  rendered  difficult — any  attempt  to  separate  the 
thighs  for  this  purpose  causing  great  pain.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  child 
walks  with  difficulty  and  complains  of  pain  in  walking.  5.  Lastly,  the  vagina 
may  be  imnaturally  dilated. 

It  has  been  propounded  as  a  serious  question,  whether  a  rape  can  be  perpe-^ 
trated  on  children  of  tender  age  by  an  adult  man  ;  and  medical  witnesses  at 
trials  have  adopted  conflicting  opinions.  Some  are  inclined  to  regard  all  such 
charges  as  unfounded,  and  to  seek  for  other  medical  explanations  of  the  symp« 
toms  above  described.  This  practice  has  been  carried  of  late  years  to  an  undue 
extent,  simply  because  many  of  these  charges  have  been  proved  to  be  false : 
but  common  experience,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  accurate  observations  o£ 
Casper  (p.  440,  ante.),  show  that  there  is  too  frequently  a  real  foundation  for  the 
charge  in  reference  to  children,  and  that  a  girl  is  not  to  be  discredited  merely 
because  of  her  tender  age.  This  would  be  conferring  impunity  on  the  acts 
of  a  vile  class  of  offenders.  In  all  cases  there  should  be  good  medical  evi- 
dence and  a  corroboration  from  circumstances. 

For  the  legal  establishment  of  the  crime,  proof  of  penetration  only  is  de« 
manded  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  63).  In  a  case  of  old  date,  Bex  v.  RusseUy 
it  was  held  that  a  degree  of  penetration  so  slight  as  not  to  injure  the  hymen 
would  be  sufficient  in  law  for  the  completion  of  the  crime.  In  the  case  alluded 
to,  the  hymen  of  the  child  was  proved  to  be  entire,  and  imder  the  direction 
of  the  judge,  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed.  This  trial  took  place 
in  1777 ;  but  Gumey,  B.,  subsequently  held  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
penetration  of  the  male  organ  to  rupture  the  hymen ;  and  unless  this  mem- 
brane was  f  oimd  ruptured,  the  crime  would  not  be  complete  in  law.  (Rex,  v* 
Gammon,  Archbold,  *  Crim.  Plea.*  p.  407.)  This  decision  was  afterwards 
overruled  by  the  judges,  in  a  case  reserved  for  their  consideration  by  Cole- 
ridge, J.,  and  reported  in  9  Carrington  and  Payne.  (See  also  Reg,  v.  LineSy 
1  Carrington  and  Kirwan's  *  Reports.')  It  is  now,  therefore,  an  admitted  prin- 
ciple, that  a  sufficient  degree  of  penetration  to  constitute  rape  in  law  may  take 
place  without  necessarily  rupturing  the  hymen ;  but  in  a  special  case  there 
muAt  be  medical  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  actual  penetration — the  de- 
gree of  penetration  being  quite  immaterial.  It  is  true  that  there  could  not  be  a 
complete  introduction  of  the  ddult  male  organ  into  the  vagina  of  a  child  with- 
out a  rupture  or  laceration  of  the  soft  parts ;  but  the  absence  of  such  marks 
of  violence  would  not  justify  a  medical  witness  in  denying  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime,  since  the  law  does  not  require  proof  either  of  a  complete  or  of  a  vio- 
lent introduction.  Penetration  to  the  vulva  is  sufficient  to  constitute  the  crime. 

In  a  case  brought  before  a  London  magistrate  some  years  since,  the  evi- 
dence left  no  doubt  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  on  the  person  of  a  girl 
about  ten  years  old.  The  surgeon  stated  that  there  were  considerable  marks 
of  violence  about  the  pudendum,  but  completion  {i.e.  complete  penetration) 
was,  in  his  opinion,  physically  impossible  on  a  child  under  ten  years  of  age. 
Upon  this  evidence  the  charge  of  felony  was  abandoned.  In  the  following 
case  the  child  was  older,  but  the  facts  bear  immediately  upon  the  question 
which  we  are  here  discussing.  It  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in 
March  1843,  and  the  particulars  were  conmiimicated  to  the  profession  by  Mr* 
Adams.  (*  I.«ancet,'  March  25,  1843.)  A  man  was  charged  with  a  rape  upon 
his  own  child,  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  Adams  examined  the  child 
about  two  days  after  the  al]^;ed  rape,  when  he  found  no  injury  about  the 
vulva  or  adjacent  parts,  and  the  hymen  was  xmruptured.  He  gave  a  positive 
opinion  at  the  trial  that  no  rape  had  been  committed ;  but  two  other  medical 
witnesses,  men  of  experience  and  int^;rity,  stated  their  belief,  that  the  crime 
had  been  perpetrated.  It  appears  that  they  had  examined  the  child  soon  after  the 
alleged  offence,  and  a  day  or  two  before  Mr.  Adams.  The  ^ria(>\i^  ^^s^«j[:.^^c^s^^^^ 
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of  the  rape,  but  found  guilty  of  the  assault  Tlie  absence  of  any  marks  of 
injury  about  the  vulva  so  short  a  time  after  the  allied  crhninal  act,  and  the 
{act  of  the  hymen  bemg  unruptured,  in  some  measure  justified  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Adams,  that  tliere  waa  no  medical  proof  of  a  rape  having  been  com- 
mitted :  at  the  same  time  he  candidly  restricted  his  opinion,  by  saying,  that 
if  by  rape  we  are'  to  understand  penetration  to  the  vulva,  then  was  it  effected ; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  vaginal  penetration — on  the  contrary,  the 
tmruptured  state  of  the  hymen  in  an  alleged  forcible  intercourse  was  against 
this  view.  The  only  remark  which  this  case  requires  is,  that  the  Statute  law 
flays  nothing  about  the  rupture  of  the  hymen  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  evi- 
dence :  it  merely  requires  from  the  medical  witness  proof  of  penetration ;  this 
may  occur,  and  the  hymen  remain  intact.  The  distinction  here  drawn  by 
the  witness  has  no  real  existence.  From  the  decisions  of  our  judges,  vulval 
penetration,  whether  with  or  without  violence,  is  as  much  a  rape  as  vaginal 
penetration. 

In  Scotland  this  question  came  formally  before  the  judges  in  the  case  of 
Macrae  (High  Court  of  Justiciary,  1841).  It  was  insisted  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  that  there  should  be  proof  of  full  and  complete  penetration  ;  and  therd 
was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  penetration  had  taken  place  into  the 
canal  of  the  vagina  beyond  the  vulva.  Lord  Meadowbank  charged  the  jury 
to  the  effect  that  the  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  was  complete ;  that  scien- 
tific and  anatomical  distinctions  as  to  where  the  vagina  commenced,  were 
worthless  in  a  charge  of  rape;  and  that  by  the  law  of  Scothmd  it  was  enough 
if  the  woman's  body  was  entered.  In  a  case  like  thii>,  where  there  was  no 
evidence  of  emission,  and  the  girl  was  young,  hedid  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
show  to  what  extent  penetration  of  the  p^ls  had  taken  place, — or  to  prove 
that  it  had  gone  either  past  the  hymen,  into  what  was  anatomically  called  the 
hymen,  or  even  so  far  only  as  to  touch  the  hymen.  The  prisoner  was  convicted. 
(*  Cormack's  Edin.  Jour.'  January,  1846,  p.  48.)  I  am  informed  that,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  case  of  Macrae^  it  had  been  the  practice  with  the  Scotch  judges 
to  require  proof  of  full  and  complete  penetration.  See  on  this  question  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Easton  (*  Glasgow  Med.  Jour.'  July  1859,  p.  129).  Profeaeor 
Skrzezka  has  examined  the  hymen  in  young  ^children,  and  has  published  a 
full  account  of  the  different  appearances  which  it  may  present  either  from 
natural  causes,  from  disease,  or  as  the  result  of  any  indecent  assault.  (Horn's 

*  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  2.  47  ;  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hofmann  in  the  same  journal 
for  1870,  1,  329.) 

•  Marks  of  violence. — When,  as  in  the  case  above  related,  there  are  no  marks 
of  violence  or  physical  injury  about  the  pudendum  of  a  child,  whether  because 
none  originally  existed,  or  they  existed  and  had  disappeared  in  the  course  of 
time,  a  medical  witness  must  leave  the  proof  of  rape  to  others.  He  can  only 
answer  questions  of  possibility  or  probability,  according  to  the  special  feicts 
proved.  It  is,  however,  in  all  cases  his  duty  to  be  guarded  in  giving  an  opinion 
that  a  rape  has  been  perpetrated,  when  there  is  a  total  absence  of  marks  of 
violence  on  the  genitals.  It  is  true  that  rape  in  a  legal  sense  may  be  perpe- 
trated without  necessarily  producing  such  marks  on  a  child,  but  then  the  proof 
of  the  crime  will  not  depend  on  medical  evidence  only.  The  absence  of  marks 
of  violence  on  the  genitals,  when  an  early  examination  has  been  made,  fur- 
nishes a  strong  presumption  that  rape  has  not  been  committed  on  these  young 
persons.  It  is  obvious  that  a  false  charge  might  be  easily  made  and  6UB« 
tained,  if  medical  opinions  were  hastily  given  on  the  statements  of  a  mother 
and  child,  when  there  was  no  physical  a|^)earance  to  corroborate  the  accusa- 
tion. See  on  this  subject  a  paper  by  M.  Toulmouche,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864, 
2,  p.  338.) 

On  .the  other  bandy,  if  marks  of  mechanical  violence  are  present,  they  mual 
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not  always  be  hastily  assumed  as  furnishing  proofs  of  rape ;  for  cases  are  re- 
corded in  which  sucn  injuries  have  been  purposely  produced  on  young  chil- 
dren, as  a  foundation  for  &1se  charges  against  persons  with  a  view  of  extorting 
money.  The  proof  or  disproof  of  facts  of  this  kind  must  rest  more  upon 
general  than  on  medical  evidence,  unless  the  injuries  obviously  indicate  the 
use  of  some  weapon  or  instrument.'  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  hymen 
is  not  always  present  in  young  children ;  it  may  be,  according  to  some,  con- 
genitally  deficient,  or,  wnat  is  more  probable,  it  may  have  been  destroyed  by 
ulceration  or  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  parts, — a  disease  to  which  female 
infants  of  a  scrofulous  habit  are  very  subject.  The  mere  absence  of  this  mem- 
brane, therefore,  can  afford  no  proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  unless 
we  find  traces  of  its  having  been  recently  torn  by  violence. 

Other  and  more  important  deductions  may,  however,  be  drawn  from  the  pre- 
sence of  severe  injuries  on  the  genitals,  i.e.  of  rupture,  or  laceration  of  the 
vagina  or  perineeum.  It  is  difiicult  to  obtain  accurate  medical  reports  of  these 
cases  as  they  occur  in  England  :  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  male  organ  may 
produce  much  physical  injury  whether  the  child  does  or  does  not  resist  the 
attempt.  (Casper's  *  Vierteljalirsschrift,'  April  1863,  p.  337.)  Dr.  Chevers,  in 
referring  to  Indian  experience,  says  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  rapes  on  chil- 
dren, it  was  very  clearly  proved  that  rather  severe  injuries  had  been  infiicted 
on  them.  In  the  *  Nizamut  Adawlut  Reports'  (1853-5),  there  are  several  in- 
stances recorded  in  which  the  vagina  was  lacerated.  Out  of  66  trials  for 
rape,  there  were  25  convictions :  and  in  one-half  of  these,  the  females  were 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  case  of  a  girl,  aet.  12,  there  was  a  rup- 
ture of  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  In  another, 
a  child  of  six,  but  apparently  much  younger,  had  suffered,  as  a  result  of  rape, 
from  rupture  of  the  hymen  and  laceration  of  the  perineeum  and  vagina.  In 
one  instance  the  violence  proved  fatal,  but  the  medical  particulars  were  not 
given  (*  Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  p.  468).  I  have  already  observed  that  injuries 
have  been  sometimes  intentionally  produced  on  the  genitals  of  infants  and 
children  by  mechanical  means,  with  a  view  of  extorting  money  in  laying  false 
charges  of  rape.  Dr.  Chevers,  from  whose  work  I  have  quoted  the  above 
facts,  states,  on  the  authority  of  a  missionary  well  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  natives  of  Calcutta,  tnat  mechanical  means  are  commonly  employed, 
.even  by  the  parents  of  immature  girls,  to  render  them  aptce  vins,  especially 
by  the  use  of  the  fruit  of  the  plantain.  In  one  instance,  a  man  was  convicted 
of  rape  who,  according  to  the  evidence,  had  previously  used  a  small  stick — ad 
deobstruendam  viam.  This  led  to  efiusion  of  blood,  but  to  no  permanent  in- 
jury. It  is  scarcely  credible  that  mothers  should  resort  to  such  practices, 
nevertheless  the  fects  are  too  well  accredited  to  admit  of  denial.  Casper  offi- 
cially examined  a  girl  only  ten  years  of  age,  whose  vagina  had  been  dilated 
by  the  mother,  at  first  with  two  fingers,  afterwards  with  four,  and  finally  by 
means  of  a  long  stone  introduced  into  it,  in  order  to  fit  her  for  intercourse 
with  men  !  The  hymen  was  not  destroyed,  but  there  were  lacerations  in  it ; 
the  mucoiis  membrane  was  reddened  and  painful  to  the  touch,  and  there  was 
a  raucous  discharge  from  it.  (*  Gerichtliche  Medicin,'  vol.  2,  p.  162.)  If  this 
child,  tutored  by  its  mother,  had  been  taken  before  a  surgeon  for  examina- 
tion, on  the  allegation  that  some  man  had  committed  a  rape  upon  her,  an 
opinion  confirmatory  of  the  charge  might  have  been  given,  A  feet  like  this 
proves  that  medical  evidence  can  do  no  more  than  show  that  a  girl  with  such  ap- 
pearances about  her  sexual  organfi,  has  suffered  from  some  mechanical  violence 
applie<l  to  the  part,  but  whether  by  the  human  member,  or  any  other  physi- 
cal means,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  The  only  chance  of  getting  at  the 
truth  in  such  cases  is  by  a  rigorous  cross-examination  of  the  mother  and  child 
in  the  absence  of  each  other. 
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In  April  1840  Dr.  Brady  commnnicated  to  the  Dublin  Association  of  Phy- 
fflcians  a  case  of  alleged  rape  on  a  female  in&nt  only  eleven  months  old,  in 
which  the  violence  done  to  the  genitals  proved  fatal.  During  the  march  of  a 
raiment  to  Templemore,  the  prisoner  Hume,  a  soldier,  who  was  with  the  sick 
car,  took  the  child  from  its  mother  (^Mary  Hall)  to  carry  it  some  way  for  her. 
The  child  was  quite  well  when  he  took  it :  he  walked  on  quickly,  and  was  out 
of  the  mother^s  sight  in  half  an  hour.  When  she  came  up,  he  had  the  child 
standing  on  the  grass  &cing  him,  and  he  vras  bent  over  it :  with  one  hand  he 
held  the  child's  petticoats  up,  and  his  other  was  covered  with  blood.  He  told 
the  mother  that  the  child  was  ill  and  passing  blood.  The  mother  rolled  it  in 
her  shawl,  and  carried  it  until  she  reached  Templemore,  when  she  went  to  an 
apothecary ;  but  no  examination  was  then  made,  and  it  was  not  until  the  next 
morning  that,  in  washing  the  child,  the  marks  of  violence  were  seen.  This 
was  the  substance  of  the  mother's  evidence,  which  was  imcontradicted  at  the 
trial.  A  surgeon  examined  the  child  twenty  hours  after  the  allied  outrage : 
it  was  then  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse,  and  it  died  in  a  few  hours.  On 
examination  all  the  external  parts  of  generation  were  found  in  a  torn  state, 
and  violently  inflamed ;  the  perinaeum  was  torn  nearly  through  ;  the  nymphse, 
and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  labia  and  clitoris  were  likewise  lacerated,  so  that 
the  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  a  large  lacerated  wound  in  a  high  state 
of  inflammation.  After  death,  besides  the  above-mentioned  appearances,  the 
vagina  was  found  greatly  dilated  and  torn  from  its  attachment  to  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  posteriorly,  making  a  large  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen^ 
ia  which  a  quantity  of  bloody  serum  was  efRised.  ('  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  2G,  p. 
160.)  Sir  W.  Wilde  of  Dublin,  on  making  inquiry  into  the  particulars  of  this 
case,  ascertained  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  actual  perpetration  of  rape. 
The  severe  injuries  to  the  genital  organs  which  led  to  death  were  produced,  it 
was  alleged,  by  the  fingers, — the  man  being  at  the  time  partially  intoxicated. 
(*  Dub.  Quart.  Jour,  of  Medical  Science,'  Feb.  1859.)  This  can  scarcely  be 
r^arded  as  exculpatory;  for  if  a  female  child  is  destroyed  by  culpable  vio- 
lence to  the  genital  organs,  it  can  create  no  difference,  on  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter, whether  the  injuries  were  produced  by  the  lingers  or  by  the  male 
organ.  A  case  in  which  much  violence  was  done  to  the  genitals  of  a  girl  eight 
years  of  age,  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Lender  of  Soldin.  (Horn's  '  Viertel- 
jahrsschrift,'  1865,  1,  p.  855.)  The  parts  were  swollen  and  lacerated,  the 
hymen  had  been  recently  destroyed  and  blood  was  effused.  These  injuries 
were  attributed,  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  to  a  criminal  assault  by  a  boy 
only  six  years  of  age,  which  was  wholly  improbable,  or  to  the  introduction  of 
the  fingers,  but  these  two  theories  were  shown  by  Dr.  Lender  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  condition  of  the  parts,  and  with  the  medical  facts  proved.  The  de- 
fence was  concocted  to  screen  the  criminal  act  of  an  adult.  Dr.  L.  Penard,  has 
published  some  good  practical  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1860,  2,  p.  364. 

In  January  1858  a  girl  seven  years  old  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital, 
owing  to  injiuies  resulting  from  a  perpetration  of  rape  by  a  boy  imder  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  About  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  :  she  was  then  examined 
by  Mr.  Hicks,  the  house-surgeon,  and  he  found  that  there  was  a  complete  de- 
struction of  the  hymen,  with  a  laceration  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ex* 
tending  into  the  perina^um.  There  liad  been  profuse  bleeding,  as  the  clothes 
were  saturated  with  blood.  There  was  then  no  complaint  of  pain,  and  there 
were  no  scratches  or  marks  of  violence  on  any  part  of  the  body.  There  was 
no  discharge  of  a  purulent  kind.  The  child  was  of  a  scrofulous  habit ;  but 
she  was  not  suffering  from  vaginitis,  and  appeared  in  other  respects  perfectly 
healthy.  I  saw  the  girl  with  Mr.  Hicks  about  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
occurrence;  the  bleeding  had  then  ceased,  and  the  extent  of  the  lacerations 
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-WBS  very  perceptible.     There  was  no  discbarge  of  any  kind  from  the  vagina, 

and  no  inHamed  or  swollen  condition  of  tbe  parts.     Tbe  boy  was  examined 

by  Mr.  Hicks  about  an  hour  after  the  perpetration  of  the  rape,  and  although 

he  had  been  under  strict  custody,  and  had  had  no  opportunity  of  changing 

his  clothes,  there  was  no  blood  found  about  his  private  parts,  or  on  his  cloth- 

ing.     It  is  probable,  as  the  boy  was  interrupted  in  the  act  by  the  screaming 

of  the  girl  that  he  suddenly  withdrew  after  having  caused  the  laceration,  and 

that  the  bleeding  was  an  afler  effect  of  oozing  from  the  ruptured  vessels.  This 

is  an  important  ^t,  because,  had  not  the  circumstances  been  known,  the 

absence  of  blood  on  his  person  might  have  been  construed  into  a  strong  proof 

of  innocence.     Dr.  Sawyer  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  rape  was  committed  on 

a  girl  fet.  5.     There  was  a  bruised  and  swollen  state  of  the  genitals ;  the  hymen 

was  not  ruptured,  and  there  was  no  laceration  of  parts.     In  spite  of  this,  a 

large  amoimt  of  blood  had  been  lost     This  bleeding,  he  considers,  took  place 

irom  the  hymen,  which  was  in  a  highly  congested  state.     The  man  who  had 

perpetrated  the  crime  was  examined  soon  afterwards,  but  no  appearance  of 

blood  was  found  on  his  organs ;  there  were  a  few  stains  only  on  the  front  of 

his  clothing.     (*  New  Orleans  Med.  Gaz.'  1858,  p.  283.)     A  case  occurred  to 

Mr.  Sells,  of  Guildford,  in  1863,  in  which  he  found  on  examining  the  person 

of  a  girl  said  to  have  been  violated,  laceration  of  the  hymen,  a  clot  of  blood 

recently  effused  lying  on  the  vulva,  and  the  thighs  of  the  child  smeared 

with  blood,  quite  fresh ;  there  was  also  blood  on  the  sheets  of  the  child^s  bed. 

The  next  morning  he  examined  the  accused,  but  he  could  find  no  trace  of 

blood  upon  him  or  on  the  clothing  which  he  wore  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 

assault.     In  this  case,  as  there  was  a  failure  of  identity,  the  accused  was 

discharged. 

Sometimes,  owing  to  the  violence  used,  the  parts  are  much  lacerated ;  and 
inflammation,  followed  by  sloughing  or  mortification,  may  set  in  and  destroy 
life,  especially  in  children  of  an  unhealthy  habit.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  symptoms  of  a  malignant  form  of  disease  (noma,  from  ytfitu  I  consume^ 
signifying  destructive  ulceration),  to  which  female  children  are  sometimes 
subject,  are  not  mistaken  for  criminal  violence.  The  case  of  Atnos  Greenwood 
(Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1857)  is  of  some  interest  in  this  respect.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  manslaughter  of  a  female  child  under  ten  years 
of  age,  as  the  result  of  injuries  produced  by  a  criminal  assault.  The  main 
facts  against  the  prisoner  were  considered  by  the  Court  and  jury  to  be  clearly 
proved :  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The 
propriety  of  this  conviction  was  stroi^ly  questioned  by  Sir  W.  Wilde  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  *  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal '  of  February  1859.  It 
would  be  impossible  in  this  place  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  conflicting  state- 
ments and  counterstatements  ivhich  have  been  niade  respecting  Greenwood's 
case ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  prisoner  was  accessory  to  the 
•death  of  the  child.  A  late  distinguished  member  of  the  Northern  Circuit, 
who  took  no  part  in  the  case,  but  was  present  and  heard  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
<lence,  informed  me  that  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that  violence  had  been 
done  to  the  genital  organs,  and  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  bar  the  man  was 
rightly  convicted.  The  reader  will  find  the  evidence  fully  discussed  in  the 
^Medical  Times  and  Gazette'  for  1859,  April  9,  p.  361 ;  April  23,  p.  417 ; 
April  30,  p.  442 ;  May  21,  p.  518 ;  May  28,  p.  544 ;  June  18,  p.  638 ;  and 
July  2,  p.  21.  In  the  following  case  of  nomapvdendi  no  charge  of  rape  was 
made  against  any  person,  but  the  fects  may  serve  to  show  under  what  cir- 
cumstances such  a  charge  might  be  made.  A  girl,  set.  5,  died  in  December 
1865,  as  it  was  suspected  from  the  effects  of  poison.  There  was  a  congested 
state  of  the  stomach,  but  no  poison  was  found.  The  genital  organs  exter- 
nally, and  the  skin  around  and  beyond  the  anus,  were  intensely  inflamed^ 
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swollen,  and  ulcerated,  and  in  an  approaching  state  of  gangrene  or  sloughing. 
The  hymen  was  destroyed  posteriorly,  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vagina 
and  uterus  was  much'  inflamed,  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  with  softening  and 
disorganization  of  substance.  The  upper  inguinal  glands  were  enlarged  on 
both  sides.  The  child  was  in  a  neglected  and  dirty  state.  The  mother  attri- 
buted this  diseased  condition  of  the  g^tals  to  a  &11  which  the  girl  had  met 
with  a  fortnight  before.  There  was  no  ground  to  believe  that  anyone  had 
bad  connection  with  the  deceased. 

Mr.  CoUes  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  rape  was  committed  by  an  adult 
on  a  child  eight  years  old ;  it  terminated  ^tally  from  peritonitis,  as  a  result 
of  the  violence,  six  days  after  the  assault.  The  child  stated  that  the  accused 
had  had  forcible  connection  with  her,  causing  much  pain  and  loss  of  bloody 
There  were  no  marks  of  violence  (bruises?)  extemallv,  but  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina  was  lacerated  in  its  entire  circumference,  and  the  periosum  was  nearly 
torn  through.  It  was  found,  on  inspection,  that  the  orifice,  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  the  vagina,  was  in  a  state  of  gangrene,  and  that  its  posterior  wall  had 
been  lacerated  at  its  line  of  jimction  with  the  uterus  to  the  extent  of  an  inch. 
There  was  no  ulceration;  the  labia  and  clitoris  had  not  undergone  any 
change.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  June  2, 1860,  p.  560.)  The  prisoner  sub- 
sequently confessed  his  guilt.  A  case  was  ccmimunicated  by  Dr.  M'Kinlay 
to  the  'Glafigow  Medical  Journal*  (July  1859,  p.  140),  which  proves  that 
extensive  injuries  may  be  produced  on  a  child  by  the  act  of  violation.  The 
girl  in  this  instance  was  about  six  years  of  age,  and  very  intelligent.  From 
her  description  of  the  assault,  it  appears  that  she  Wanted,  probably  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  pain.  When  examined,  it  vras  found  that  the  vagina  was 
ruptured  in  various  directions.  One  laceration  extended  from  the  lower  part 
downwards,  dividing  the  recto-vaginal  septum  and  perineum  down  to  the 
verge  of  the  anus.  There  was  a  lacerated  opening  in  the  coats  of  the  rectum ; 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina  was  lacerated  upwards  as  well  as  laterally ;  the  parts 
were  raw,  swollen,  and  very  tender.  When  the  child  was  first  seen,  there  waa 
blood  on  the  limbs  and  clothes ;  she  recovered  from  these  serious  injuries  in 
about  two  months.  In  reference  t<.>  the  case  of  Amos  Greenwood  (supni)^  it 
was  a  question  raised  in  fiivour  of  the  prisoner,  whether  rupture  of  -the  peri- 
nieum  could  or  could  not  be  effected  in  rape  on  a  girl.  Some  eminent  members 
of  the  profession  appear  to  have  doubted  the  possibility  of  rupture  being  pro- 
duced under  these  circumstances  (see  Sir  W.  Wilde's  paper,  '  Dub.  Med. 
Journal,'  February  1859)  ;  but  the  facts  here  recorded  show  that  it  may 
occur. 

In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Dr.  Bullen,  a  girl  aged  seventeen  was  violated 
by  several  men  in  succession :  she;  then  bcHUune  insensible,  and  was  unable  to 
state  how  often  the  act  had  been  perpetrated.  When  examined  the  next  day, 
the  genitals  were  bloody,  inflamed,  and  painful ;  the  hymen  was  ruptured,  the 
f  ourchctte  torn,  and  the  labia  and  perinasum  presented  a  dusky  appearance  of 
inflammation.  In  spite  of  treatment  ulceration  followed,  and  the  clitoris, 
nymph®,  perineum,  labia,  and  mons  veneris  sloughed  away,  leaving  the  pubis 
exposed.  After  a  long  illness  the  ulcer  healed,  and  the  girl  left  the  infirmary.- 
At  no  period  were  there  symptoms  of  syphiUs.  Such  a  state  of  the  parts,  obvi- 
ously a  result  of  violence,  might  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  notna  or 
malignant  ulceration  or  mortification  of  the  genitals,  as  it  is  observed  in  some 
eruptive  fevers.  (*  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  March  1840 ;  Beck's  *  Med«  Jur.'  vol.  1,. 
p.  160.) 

Purulent  discharges  from  the  vagina.  Vaginitis.  Infaniile  leucarrhofa. — 
The  existence  of  a  purulent  dischao^  from  the  vagina^  as  a  result  of  vaginitis 
or  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  has  been  erroneously  adduced  as  a  sign  of  rape 
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in  young  children.  The  parentB,  or  other  ignorant  persons  who  examine  the- 
child,  often  look  upon  this  as  a  positive  proof  of  impure  intercourse ;  and 
perhaps  lay  a  charge  against  an  innocent  person,  who  may  have  been  observed 
to  take  particular  notice  of  the  child.  Some  cases  are  reported,  by  which  it 
would  appear  that  men  have  thus  narrowly  escaped  conviction  for  a  crime 
which  had  really  not  been  perpetrated.  Dr.  Percival,  in  his  ^  Medical  Ethics  * 
(3rd.  ed.  1849,  p.  117),  has  related  acase  which  has  been  the  subjectof  frequent, 
quotation  and  comment  in  reference  to  false  charges  of  rape.  A  girl,  act.  4, 
was  admitted  into  the  Manchester  Infirmary  in  February  1791,  on  account  of 
a  mortification  of  the  female  organs  and  general  depression  of  strength.  She 
had  been  in  bed  with  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  had  taken  criminal  liberties  with  her.  The  mortification  in- 
creased, and  the  child  died.  The  boy  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  rape  at  the 
Lancaster  Assizes,  but  acquitted  on  evidence  being  adduced  that  several  in- 
stances of  a  similar  disease  had  appeared  among  girls  about  the  same  period 
of  time,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  injury  or  guilt.  In  one  of 
these  cases  there  was  typhu»-f  ever  with  a  mortification  of  the  genitals.  There 
was  no  cause  of  death  discoverable  on  inspection :  the  lumbar  glands  were  of 
a  dark  colour,  but  all  the  viscera  were  sound.  This  case,  wiih  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Kinder  Wood*s  paper  on  the  subject,  has  been  republished  by  Mr.  Kes- 
teven.     ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1859,  April  23  and  30.) 

A  purulent  discharge  with  aphthous  ulceration  is  occasionally  a  result  of 
vaginitis  (inflammation  of  the  vagina)  in  young  children.  It  may  arise  from- 
dentition,  or  local  causes  of  irritation — as  worms  or  uncleanly  habits, — and  is 
observed  especially  in  children  of  a  scrofulous  habit.  It  is  frequently  met. 
with  in  girls  up  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age  :  and  children  thus  affected  have 
been  tutored  to  lay  imputations  against  innocent  persons  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting money.  This  state  may  commonly  be  distinguished  from  the  efi^ects  of 
violence,  either  by  the  hymen  being  entire — or  by  the  non-dilatation  or  lace- 
ration of  the  vagina  or  perinroum — by  the  red  and  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  abundance  of  the  purulent  discharge,  which  is 
commonly  much  greater  than  that  which  takes  place  as  a  mere  result  of  violence. 
Capuron  mentions  two  cases,  in  which  charges  of  rape  on  children  were  falsely 
made  against  innocent  persons,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  purulent 
discharge  the  nature  of  which  had  been  mistaken.  ('  M^.  L^g.  des  Accouche^ 
mens,*  p.  41.)  Sir  Charles  Locock  observes  that  the  purulent  discharges  of 
female  children  are  attended  with  redness  and  swelling  of  the  sexual  organs, 
and  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  excoriation  and  sloughing  of  the  skin, 
o>ving  to  the  irritating  natiure  of  the  matter.  They  are  so  connected  with  denti- 
tion, that  they  not  only  appear  with  the  first  and  second  set  of  teeth,  but  some- 
times even  when  the  wisdom-teeth  are  irritating  the  system  at  a  mature  age. 
Mr.  South,  commenting  on  this  statement  (*  Chelius's  Siu*gery,'  vol.  1,  p.  161), 
justly  remarks  that  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  *  is  highly  necessary,  and  is  very 
properly  insisted  on,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  men  have  suffered  capital 
punishment  from  the  ignorance  of  practitioners  on  this  point ;  and  even  now, 
with  our  l)etter  knowledge,  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  to  hear  of  medical 
men  giving  a  decided  opinion  which  is  almost  certainly  erroneous,  upon  the. 
gonorrhocal  character  of  pudendal  discharges,  and  thus  jeopardizing  the  cha- 
racter if  not  the  liberty  of  an  innocent  man.  On  all  occasions  of  giving 
opinion  or  evidence  in  such  cases,  a  practitioner  is  bound  to  speak  with  ex- 
treme caution,  and  only  on  the  most  incontestable  proof  (which  by  a  mere 
examination  of  the  parts  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  attain),  before  he 
makes  a  positive  statement  as  to  the  gonorrhocal  character  of  the  discharge.' 
The  importance,  if  possible,  of  making  a  clear  distinction  between  gonorrhocal . 
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inflammation  and  vaginitis  in  children  is  occasionally  strongly  felt  in  reference 
to  cases  which  inyolve  charges  of  felony.  In  February  1872,  I  was  consulted 
in  reference  to  a  charge  against  a  father  for  criminal  intercourse  with  two  of 
his  daughters,  one  of  theiii  nine  and  the  other  fourteen  years  of  age.  If  the 
purulent  discharges  were  gonorrhoeal,  there  was  a  strong  presumption  of  his 
guilt,  if  only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  arising  from  vaginitis,  he  might  be  inno- 
cent, and  the  accusation  made  against  him  false.  (See  '  Ann,  d'Hyg.'  1864, 
2,  333,  and  1860,  2,  131,  345.) 

A  gonorrhoeal  discharge  is  generally  very  profuse — ^much  more  profuse  than 
that  purulent  discharge  which  is  simply  the  result  of  such  violence  as  is  pro- 
duced in  the  commission  of  rape.  There  is  another  inct  worthy  of  notice, 
namely,  that  the  last-mentioned  dischai^ge,  besides  being  less  profuse,  lasts  for 
a  much  shorter  time.  Casper  has  recommended  that  in  doubtful  cases  another 
examination  of  the  sexual  organs  should  be  made  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  If 
the  purulent  discharge  has  then  ceased,  or  is  ceasing,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  but  of  some  temporary  cause  of 
inflammation  in  the  mucous  membrane.  (/  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863,  p.  10.) 
Of  &ilse  charges  of  this  description  he  furnishes  various  instances  (p.  19). 

Assuming  that  the  surgeon  is  satisfied,  from  a  careful  examination,  that  the 
purulent  discharge  must  have  existed  before  the  allied  assault,  and  that  it  is 
of  the  ordinary  inflammatory  character  with  which  yoimg  girls  are  liable  to  be 
attacked,  this  would  not  justify  him  in  affirming  that  no  rape  had  been  at- 
tempted or  perpetrated  on  the  child.  Girls  labouring  under  this  disease  may 
be  the  subjects  of  rape,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  seek  for  further  evi- 
dence on  the  condition  of  the  hymen,  the  lining-membrane  of  the  vagina  and 
the  vulva.  If  nothing  is  found  beyond  what  is  consistent  with  disease,  there 
Is  an  absence  of  medical  evidence  to  prove  that  any  rape  has  been  committed. 
An  aphthous  state  of  the  membrane  of  the  vagina  must  not,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  ascribed  to  injury  caused  by  mechanical  violence.     (Casper*s 

*  Gerichtliche  Medicin,*  vol.  2,  p.  148.) 

This  subject  long  since  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  other  medical  men :  but  there  is  still  much 
popular  ignorance  in  reference  to  it,  and  {s\ae  charges  of  rape  on  children  are 
now  not  imfrequently  made.  Mr.  Kesteven  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina  of  a  child  nine  years  of  age  was  considered  by  the 
parents  to  indicate  that  criminal  intercourse  had  been  had  with  her.  There  was 
no  mark  of  contusion  or  violence  on  or  about  the  pudendum  or  in  the  vagina, 
and  the  case  was  very  properly  pronounced  to  be  one  of  simple  vaginitis. 
(*Med.  Graz.'  vol.  47,  p.  372.)  A  similar  case  was  referred  to  me  in  which  a 
soldier  was  supposed  to  have  infected  a  child ;  but  an  investigation  showed  that 
it  was  a  purulent  discharge  depending  on  inflammation  of  the  vagina.  In 
another,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Somerset  Autumn  Assizes  of 
1857  {Beg,  v.  Hodges),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  accused  was  impro- 
perly convicted  of  a  criminal  assault  on  a  child,  when  the  appearances  were 
really  due  to  the  existence  of  vaginitis  from  natural  causes.  ( See  report  of  the 
trial  by  Dr.  J.  Wy brants,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  1861 ;  also  a  letter  by  Mr.  Hudson, 

*  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  April  13,  1861,  p.  408.)  Charges  of  rape  are  some- 
times rashly  made  in  these  cases,  either  in  the  absence  or  in  actual  defiance  of  a 
medical  opinion.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  reported  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  a  child 
at.  7  (*  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  May  4, 1853,  p.  276.)  There  was  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  vagina,  and  a  yellowish  discharge  issued  from  it ;  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  rupture,  contusion,  or  any  mark  of  violence.  The  medical  opinion 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  any  violence  had  been 
iised  to  the  child,  or  that  she  had  been  infected  with  the  venereal  disease. 
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Neyertheless,  the  accused  was  placed  on  his  trial ;  but  the  evidence  of  th^ 
child  broke  do^vn,  and  the  man  was  acquitted.  In  the  same  paper,  Mrl 
Hamilton  relates  a  case  in  which  syphilis  was  communicated  to  a  girl  set  6 
by  a  boy  aged  19.  In  this  case  the  accused  was  found  to  have  numerous 
chancres  around  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce,  and  on  examining  the  little  girl, 
there  were  chancrous  excoriations  on  the  inside  of  the  labia.  Other  syphilitic 
symptoms  manifested  themselves.     The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

The  subject  of  infantile  leucorrhoea  has  been  fully  investigated  by  Sir  W. 
Wilde,  of  Dublin.    (^  Medico-legal  Observations,'  <&C.,  1853.)   This  gentlema^ 
has  collected  numerous  instances  illustrating  in  a  remai*kable  manner  the  great 
danger  to  which  innocent  persons  are  exposed  by  reason  of  false  charges  of 
rape  on  children.     Two  of  these  are  especially  noticed  in  his  essay.   A  charge 
was  raised  against  a  respectable  man,  that  he  had  had  intercourse  with,  and 
produced  disease  in,  two  children.     The  day  and  hour  were  circumstantially 
given,  extorted  as  it  appears  from  the  children  by  the  parent,  and  the  man  was 
put  upon  his  trial.     The  appearances  were  such  as  are  usual  in  these  cases, — 
a  purulent  discharge  &om  the  vagina  with  some  excoriation,  but  no  bruise, 
laceration,  or  mark  of  violence  on  the  pudendum.     There  had  not  been  any 
penetration  of  the  vagina.     The  charge  against  the  prisoner,  although  unsup- 
ported by  any  affirmative  circumstances,  received  some  strength  from  the 
admission  made  by  one  medical  witness  for  the  prosecution, — namely,  that  the 
appearances  might  have  been  the  result  of  violence,  and  that  the  discharge 
might  have  been  produced  by  friction  with  the  member  of  a  healthy  man. 
(Wilde,  op.  cit.  p.  14.)     It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  not  affected 
either  with  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis.      Drs.  Geoghegan,  Churchill,  and  other 
medical  witnesses  of  repute,  gave  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  child  was 
labouring  under  an  ordinary  form  of  disease,  and  that  there  was  no  medical 
indication  that  it  had  been  subjected  to  any  kind  of  violence.    This  testimony 
was  not  considered  by  the  Court  to  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  the  charge, 
since  it  was  inferred  that  the  appearances  on  the  child  might  have  been  caused 
by  the  accused,  without  any  marks  of  violence  being  left  on  the  pudendum  ! 
So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that,  had  the  case  rested  here,  it  is  probable  the 
accused  would  have  been  convicted  upon  the  unsupported  statement  of  the 
child.    An  alibi,  was,  however,  clearly  proved,  and  the  man  was  acquitted.    In 
this  instance,  it  will  be  perceived  it  was  alleged  that  a  man  who  laboured  under 
no  disease  had  caused  a  purulent  discharge  in  a  child  I     At  the  same  time^ 
it  was  admitted  that  the  pudendum  had  sustained  no  violence  whatever. 
Medically  speaking,  there  appears  to  have  been  not  the  slightest  pretence  for 
charging  the  accused  with  the  perpetration  of  rape ;  the  appearances  might 
or  might  not  have  been  caused  in  the  manner  suggested.  .  Under  such  loofi^ 
medical  evidence  as  this  no  person  woidd  be  safe.    An  acquittal  from  an  uni- 
foimded  charge  must  depend  upon  the  man  who  is  accused  being  able  to  prove* 
a  distinct  alibi,  i.e.  he  must  prove  his  innocence.     The  statement  of  the  chi^L 
may  be  simple  and  artlessly  made.     At  this  tender  age  a  girl  may  be  easily 
induced,  by  the  fear  of  pimishment  and  by  the  aid  of  leading  questions  put  by 
a  parent,  to  admit  that  some  one  had  committed  an  assault  upon  her.     Th0 
statement  once  made  may  be  persevered  in,  and  its  inconsistency  may  noj^ 
always  be  brought  out  by  cross-examination. 

If  the  child  is  really  labouring  under  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea y  this  may  furnish, 
creteris  paribus^  evidence  of  impure  intercourse,  either  with  the  accused  or  some 
other  person ;  but  we  should  be  well  assured,  before  giving  an  opinion,  that 
the  discharge  is  really  of  a  gonorrhoeal  and  not  simply  of  a  common  inflamma- 
tory (purulent)  character.  The  person  accused,  as  m  the  case  above  related, 
might  be  at  the  time  free  from  the  disease,  or,  if  labouring  under  it,  then  we 
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^ould  aqpwst  that  the  discharge  had  auddenlf  nude  its  appe&rancs  in  the 
(■hUd,  with  the  aeOAl  severe  Bymptomo,  at  a  certMn  interral  of  time  after  the 
allied  intercourse— t'.e.  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  da^.  Wfaea  these  con- 
ditions do  not  exist,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  medical  opinion  on  the 
sol^ect;  since  there  are  no  certain  means,  by  the  microscope  or  otherwise,  of 
disunguishing  common  purulent  discharges  from  those  which  are  gonorrhocal 
or  syphilitic.  In  the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  176)  the  microscopicalappearvnce 
of  the  ordinary  mucous  discharges  from  the  vagina  is  represented,  Abso- 
(liated  with  the  rounded  granules  of  mucus  there  are  large  polygonal  bodies 
Khich  are  epithelial  scales, or  pavement-epithelium.  In  fig.  177  the  left  rade(l) 
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represents  the  appearance  of  pus  :  a  showing  the  characteraof  the  normal  glo- 
bules, and  &  the  same  after  treatment  with  acetic  acid.  On  the  right  side  (2)  the 
piucous  globules  {b)  are  seen  associated  with  epithelial  scales,  a.  When  micro- 
scopical evidence  fwls,  proof  can  be  derived  only  from  non-medical  sources.' 
A  case  occurred  to  M.  Biessy,  in  which  a  merely  mucous  dischai^  in  a 
girl  was  pronounced  to  be  syphilitic,  and  the  person  who  was  falsely  accused 
of  rape,  narrowly  escaped  conviction.  (Briand, '  Man.  Complet  de  Med.Ug.' 
UK.  ITS.  184G,p.  81.)  The  purulent  matter  of  gonorrhoes 

I  does  not. differ  microscopically  from  that  pro- 
duced in  other  forms  of  disease.    It  presents  the 
I  chanictersshowninfig.l77(l).  Donn^hasgiven 
I  an  illustration  of  the  microscopical  appearance 
I  of  ^^hilitic  pus  from  a  chancre ;  the  annexed 
engraving  (£g,  178)  repreaents  a  portion  of  his 
illustration.    ('  Cours  de  Microscopic.')    It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  pus-globules  interniLted  with 
vibrios  (infusoiy  animalcules). 

We  should  further  distinctly  satisfy  ourselves 
that  goDorrhtea  in  a  child,  if  it  exist,  could  not 
I  have  arisen  from  infection  by  any  accident  irre- 
^tective  oJ*  intercourse.     This  limitation  is  ren- 
(DoDDi.)  dcred  necessary  by  tlie  publication  of  a  report 

of  two  cases  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Rj-an  ('  Med,  Gaz.'  vol,  47,  p,  74i),  in  which  two 
sisters,  one  of  one  year  and  the  other  of  four  years  of  age,  received  the  in- 
fection by  reason  of  their  being  washed  in  a  vessel  of  water  with  a  ^>onge 
used  by  a  young  woman  afiected  with  profuse  gonorrbieal  discharge.  Dr. 
Ifyan  clearly  traced  &e  origin  of  the  discharge  to  this  unexpected  accident. 
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Had  an  accusation  of  rape  been  made  against  a  man  labouring  under  gonor- 
rhoea, it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this  condition  of  the  children,  resulting 
from  an  unsuspected  accident,  would  have  been  taken  as  an  unanswerable 
proof  of  his  guilt !  Cases  of  this  kind,  thus  accm'ately  observed,  convey  an 
important  caution  to  medical  witnesses ;  t.e,  that  they  should  not  infer  crimi- 
nal intercourse  merely  from  the  existence  of  a  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  in  the 
absence  of  marks  of  violence  to  the  genitals  or  of  other  strong  corroborative 
proofs. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks  on  purulent  and  muco-purulent  discharges, 
we  may  observe  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  as  furnishing  corroborative 
evidence  of  rape,  except, — 1st,  when  the  accused  party  is  labouring  under 
gonorrhceal  discharge ;  2ndly,  when  the  date  of  its  appearance  in  a  child  is 
from  the  third  to  the  eighth  day  after  the  alleged  intercourse ;  and  3rdly,  when 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  established  that  the  child  had  not  suffered  from  any 
euch  discharge  previously  to  the  assault.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  all 
these  conditions  may  exist,  and  yet  the  accused  be  innocent ;  for  a  child  may, 
either  through  mistake  or  design,  accuse  an  innocent  person.  This,  however, 
removes  the  case  entirely  from  the  hands  of  a  medical  jurist.  (The  reader  will 
iind  much  useful  information  on  this  subject  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  Penard, 
^Ann.  d'llyg;  1860,  2,  130,  345.) 

In  Beg.  v.  Mosely  (Cent.  Crim.  Court,  Sept.  1843),  the  prosecutrix,  a  child 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  charged  the  defendant  with  having 
committed  a  rape  upon  her,  alleging  that  she  had  made  all  the  resistance  in 
her  power.  Dr.  Merriman  stated  that  he  examined  the  prosecutrix  two  or 
three  days  after  the  alleged  offence  was  committed,  but  could  not  give  any 
decided  opinion  upon  the  case,  although  there  was  every  appearance  of  vio- 
lence having  been  used.  Another  medical  witness  stated  that  the  prosecutrix 
liad  been  under  his  care  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  days  for  a  disease  (gonor- 
rhoea,) with  which,  in  his  opinion,  she  had  been  infected  for  a  considerable 
time ;  and  a  third  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  not  infected  with  this  disease. 
Dr.  Merriman,  however,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  prosecutrix  was  not 
labouring  under  the  disease  when  he  examined  her.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
how  this  discrepancy  on  a  matter  of  fact  of  some  importance  could  have 
arisen.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner,  probably  not  believing  the  statement 
made  by  the  prosecutrix.  In  another  case  {Reg.  v.  M^Donoughy  Cent.  Crim. 
Court,  Oct.  1843),  Mr.  French  and  Mr.  Tucker  deposed  that  the  gonorrhoea 
under  which  the  prosecutrix  (at.  15)  laboured  had  not  existed  longer  than  a 
week  :  it  might  have  been  of  longer  standing,  but  it  certainly  could  not  have 
existed  for  six  weeks,  the  date  at  which  it  was  allied  that  the  rape  had  been 
perpetrated  by  the  prisoner,  and  the  disease  commimicated.  Upon  this  evi- 
dence the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  ^See  also  on  this  subject  Casper's  *Gericht- 
liche  Medicin,'  voL  2,  p.  167.) 

The  following  case  was  tried  at  the  St.  Louis  Criminal  Court.  A  man 
named  M^ Comas  was  charged  with  an  attempt  to  violate  a  child,  aet.  9.  The 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  chiefly  based  on  an  extorted  admission  from 
the  prosecutrix,  and  on  the  discovery  on  her  clothes  of  certain  stains  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  by  seminal  fluid.  The  mother  examined  the  genitals, 
and  found  them  inflamed  and  discharging  matter,  although  several  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  the  alleged  attempt.  A  medical  practitioner  was  called  to  the 
girl ;  he  found  the  nymphae  and  orifice  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  which 
might  have  arisen  from  some  morbid  cause ;  but  he  was  unable  to  give  any 
positive  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  discharge.  About  eight  days 
after  this,  the  girl  was  examined  by  Dr.  Stephens :  the  parts  were  still  much 
inflamed,  and  discharging  muco-purulent  matter ;  the  hymen  was  uninjured. 
The  defence  of  the  prisoner  was,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  assault,  and 
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that  he  was  not  labouring  tinder  gonorrhoea  at  the  time  of  the  allied  attempt. 
He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  years'  imprisonment.  ('British 
American  Journal/  May  1848,  p.  19.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  a  case 
of  vaginal  inflammation  mistaken  for  gonorrhoea ;  for,  as  it  has  been  already 
stated,  there  are  no  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  kinds  of  dis- 
charges. The  jury,  however,  appear  to  have  put  great  faith  in  the  testimony 
of  the  prosecutrix.  The  case  was  therefore  decided  by  moral  circumstances^ 
and  not  by  medical  evidence.  The  existence  of  an  unruptured  hymen  merely 
proved  that  there  had  not  been  a  violent  attempt  at  carnal  intercourse. 

With  respect  to  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  of  a  child,  these  are  seldom 
met  with,  because  no  resistance  is  commonly  made  by  mere  children.  Bniises 
or  contusions  may,  however,  be  found  occasionally  on  the  1^. 

RAPE  ON  TOUNO   FEMALES  AFTEB   PUBERTT. 

When  the  crime  is  committed  on  a  girl  from  the  age  of  ten  to  twelve  years, 
the  appearances  are  much  the  same  as  those  already  described  with  respect  to 
children  below  the  age  of  ten  years.  There  is,  however,  some  difTerence  in  the 
legal  complexion  of  the  offence.  If  carnal  intercourse  be  had  with  the  consent 
of  a  female  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  years,  the  offender  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  only  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  51) ;  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  the  consent  of  the  girl  docs  away  with  any  imputation  of  a  legal  offence. 
Girls  who  have  passed  this  age  are  considered  to  be  capable  of  offering  some 
resistance  to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime ;  and  therefore,  in  a  true  charge, 
we  should  expect  to  find  not  only  marks  of  violence  about  the  pudendum,  but 
also  injuries  of  greater  or  less  extent  upon  the  body  and' limbs.  It  is  probable 
that  in  these  cases,  if  the  charge  were  well-founded,  the  hymen  would  be  rup- 
tured, as  the  intercourse  is  always  presumed  to  be  violent :  but  there  might 
be  some  d^ee  of  penetration  without  this  being  a  necessary  result,  especially 
if  the  membrane  were  small,  or  placed  far  up.  At  any  rate,  a  girl  at  this  age 
may  sustain  all  the  injury,  morally  and  physically,  which  the  perpetration 
of  the  crime  can  possibly  bring  down  upon  her,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
degree  of  penetration ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  very  properly  laid  do-wn  by 
oiu:  law,  that  the  crime  consists  in  the  mere  proof  of  penetration.  The  fact, 
however,  is  generally  clearly  made  out  by  the  statement  of  the  girl.  Girls  of 
tender  age  are  sometimes  violated  by  boys ;  the  amount  of  physical  injury 
inflicted  in  such  cases  is  less  than  when  the  assailant  is  an  adult.  In  addition  to 
other  cases  reported.  Dr.  Geogh^an  of  Liverpool,  commimicated  to  me  one 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes  of  1862.  A 
boy  aged  seventeen  committed  a  rape  on  two  children,  one  aged  eight  years, 
and  the  other  ten  years ;  he  then  attempted  to  commit  a  rape  on  a  third  girl, 
aged  eleven  years.  These  crimes  were  perpetrated  in  about  half-an-hour,during 
which  time  he  was  alone  with  the  children.  He  was  convicted  of  felony  for 
rape  on  the  youngest  child,  and  sentenced  to  four  years*  penal  servitude. 

With  respect  to  marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  the  exact  form,  position, 
and  extent  of  these  should  be  noticed ;  because  a  &lse  accusation  of  rape  may 
l>e  sometimes  detected  by  the  violence  being  in  a  situation  in  which  it  was  not 
probable  that  the  ravisher  would  have  produced  it.  When  bruises  are  foimd, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  usual  zones  of  colour  may  occasionally  throw 
light  upon  the  time  at  which  the  allied  assault  'was  committed.  As  these 
marks  of  violence  on  the  person  are  not  likely  to  have  been  produced  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  girl,  they  are  considered  to  f  lumish  some  proof  of  the  inter- 
course having  been  against  her  will.  But  the  physical  appearances  of  rape 
about  the  genital  organs  may  be  foimd,  whether  the  connection  has  been 
voluntary  or  involimtary.    Thus  a  recent  rupture  of  the  hymen,  laceration  or 
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bruising  of  the  vagina  with  effusion  of  coagula  of  blood,  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  vulva,  and  stains  of  blood  upon  the  person,  dress,  or  furniture 
may  be  met  with  in  both  cases.  The  question  of  consent  in  these  cases  is  of 
very  great  importance.  It  is  generally  alleged  as  a  defence,  and  a  medical 
man  will  find  himself  compelled  to  answer  this  question : — Arc  the  marks  of 
violence  found  on  the  genital  organs  no  more  than  you  would  expect  to  find 
in  a  girl  who  had  really  given  consent  ?  In  1868 1  was  consulted  in  the  follow- 
ing case.  A  man  with  a  wooden  leg  (his  left  leg  having  been  amputated  at 
the  thigh)  was  charged  with  rape  on  a  girl  tcU  lb.  She  was  examined  soon 
after  the  violence,  and  the  labia  were  found  very  much  swollen,  bruised  and 
inflamed.  In  addition  to  these  appearances  on  the  genital  organs,  there  were 
the  marks  of  bruises  over  the  right  chest,  breast  and  shoulder.  The  man 
alleged  that  the  girl  gave  her  consent,  whereupon  the  following  question  arose 
— Could  such  appearances  as  you  have  described  about  the  labia  have  been 
produced  by  connection  with  consent  ?  A  reply  was  given  by  the  medical 
witness  which  left  the  matter  in  question  doubtful.  The  condition  of  the 
genital  organs  and  the  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  in  this  case  were  adverse 
to  the  theory  of  consent ;  but  in  expressing  an  opinion  under  such  circum- 
stances it  must  be  rememl^red  that,  from  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
organs  of  an  adult  male  and  a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  intercourse  with  consent  could  take  place  without  causing  subsequent 
swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  labia  and  vagina.  In  making  an  examina- 
tion, the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  by  the  practitioner  to  fix,  at  the  time 
of  examination,  a  probable  date  for  the  marks  of  injury  to  the  genitals  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  as  it  is  by  the  aid  of  such  observations  that  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  a  charge  may  be  sometimes  clearly  established. 

Girls  and  unmarried  young  women  are  liable  to  muco-purulent  discharges 
from  the  vagina,  as  a  result  of  which  the  hymen  may  be  destroyed.  This  kind 
of  discharge  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  vagina  (vaginitis,  p.  447  ante),  and 
it  has  been  observed  to  follow  an  attack  of  scarlatina.  When  it  exists,  its  real 
cause  requires  the  closest  scrutiny.  (See  remarks  by  Dr.  Barnes,  *  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  40,  p.  G5.)  At  a  more  advanced  age,  young  women  are  frequently  subject 
to  leucorrhoea.  These  cases  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  gonorrhoea ;  as  here 
the  female  has  it  in  her  power  to  give  some  account  of  the  circumstances,  from 
which  a  medical  opinion  may  be  easily  formed.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
a  woman  labouring  under  leucorrhoea  may  charge  a  man  with  the  crime  of 
rape,  and  aflirm  that  this  discharge  had  arisen  from  the  act  of  the  man.  An 
inflamed  and  partially  ulcerated  (aphthous)  state  of  the  lining-membrane  of 
the  vulva  may  apparently  give  support  to  the  accusation.  The  discharge  in 
leucon-hoca  is  of  a  mucous  nature  (see  illustration,  page  450,  fig.  176) — that 
of  gonorrhoea  is  of  ap\u:ulent  character — seethe  same  page,  fig.  177  (1)  ;  but 
purulent  discharges  may  take  place  from  the  vagina  as  the  result  of  intense  in- 
flammation, and  quite  irrespective  of  impure  intercourse.  (*  Chelius's  Surgery,* 
by  South,  vol.  1,  p.  160.)  It  would  be  imjiossible  to  distinguish  such  discharges 
from  those  of  gonorrhoea ;  while  a  leucorrhoeal  discharge  under  groat  inflam- 
niatoiy  action  may  resemble  that  of  gonorrhoea.  Such  discharges  commencing 
before,  but  continuing,  and  sometimes  becoming  aggravated,  after  marriage, 
have  given  rise  to  imibunded  suspicions  of  infection  irom  venereal  disease  im- 
parted by  the  husband,  and  have  thus  led  to  suits  of  divorce.  In  a  case 
reported  by  M.  Legneau  a  young  married  woman  suffered  from  a  discharge 
which  was  pronounced  by  a  medical  man  whom  she  consulted  to  be  gonor- 
rhoeal.  This  led  to  an  application  ibr  a  divorce.  A  further  examination  by 
other  medical  practitioners,  with  a  complete  history  of  the  s}^mptoms  from 
which  she  had  suffered,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  labounng  under 
severe  leucorrhoea  when  she  was  married, and  that  thia\Yaalo\\Q\^^"i.Vj  Sgw^sss^'ax 
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vaginitis  which  accounted  for  the  muco-purulent  discharge.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.*" 
1870,  2,  192.) 

The  power  of  distinguishing  gonorrhoeal  or  syphilitic   discharges  &om 
ordinary  purulent  discharges  has  been  much  debated  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
amination of  women  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.     Mr.  Henry  Lee  has 
especially  called  the  attention  of  the  professson  to  this  subject  in  a  lecture, 
brfore  the  Medical  Society.  In  a  case  which  occurred  imder  his  own  observa- 
tion a  free  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina  with  a  reddened  and  inflamed' 
mucous  membrane,  led  him  to  believe  tliat  it  was  derived  from  gonorrhocal 
infection ;  but  a  week  afterwards  the  inflammation  had  disappeared,  the  mucous 
membrane  was  of  its  usual  colour,  and  the  discharge  not  more  than  natural. 
This  caused  him  to  reverse  his  opinion,  and  to  congratulate  himself  that  he' 
had  not  unjustly  accused  the  patient.     (*  Lancet,'  Feb.  8,  1873,  1,  218.) 

False  charges  of  rape  may  be  easily  set  up  by  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
The  falsehood  of  the  charge  may,  however,  be  generally  elicited  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  prosecutrix,  as  in  the  following  case  tried  at  the  Swansea 
Lent  Assizes,  1869.  A  schoolmaster  was  charged  with  having  committed  & 
rape  on  a  girl  of  13  years  of  age.  The  child  was  imusually  precocious  for 
her  age,  and  swore  very  distinctly  to  a  rape  having  been  completed.  She 
made  no  complaint,  however,  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  On  examination  there 
was  no  mark  of  violence  about  her  either  recent  or  remote.  The  girl's  story 
was  inconsistent,  and  not  supported  by  evidence.  On  cross-examination  she 
said  the  prisoner  committed  the  rape  while  they  were  standing  up.  The  girl 
was  short,  and  the  prisoner,  who  was  sixty  years  of  age,  was  tall.  She  was 
quite  sure  that  she  was  never  placed  on  the  ground.  5)he  resisted  all  she  could, 
but  could  not  help  herself.  Her  statements  of  the  mode  in  which  the  act  was 
perpetrated,  involved  so  many  inconsistencies  and  improbabilities  that  the  jury 
rejected  it  and  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

Defloration*  Signs  of  virginity. — It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  signs  of  virginity^ — a  subject  upon  which,  in  some  medico-legal 
works,  a  great  amount  of  poetical  discussion  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
wasted.  Independently  of  cases  of  rape,  this  question  may  occasionally  as- 
sume a  practical  bearing  in  relation  to  the  signs  of  defloration.  In  civil  cases 
a  medical  witness  may  be  asked  whether  a  woman  has  ever  had  intercourse  or 
not ;  and  proof  of  the  feet  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  confirm  or  rebut  state- 
ments made  by  her  in  evidence.  The  question  may  be  not  whether  a  female 
lias  had  a  child,  for  this  would  resolve  itself  into  a  proof  whether  delivery  had 
or  had  not  taken  place : — it  may  be  limited  to  the  probability  or  possibility  of 
intercourse  on  her  part,  at  some  antecedent  period.  Now,  a  medical  jurist, 
when  consulted  in  such  a  case,  can  only  be  guided  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  external  signs  of  virginity.  The  hymen  may  be  intact,  but  this  does 
not  prove  non-intercourse,  because  females  have  been  known  to  conceive  with 
the  hymen  uninjured  ;  and  an  operation  ibr  a  division  of  this  membrane  has 
been  frequently  rendered  necessary  before  delivery  could  take  place.  (Henke's 
*  2Jeitschrif t  der  S.  A.'  1843,  2,  149.)  Two  cases  of  impregnation  without 
rupture  of  the  hymen  are  reported  in  the  *  New  Orleans  Medical  Gazette,'  for 
June  1858  (pp.  217,  220).  The  hymen  in  each  case  required  to  l»e  divided 
to  allow  of  the  delivery  of  the  child.  Another  case  is  reported  in  the  *  Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  for  April  1859  (p.  576).  These  facts  may  be  explained  by 
the  membrane  being  hard  and  resisting,  and  at  the  same  time  small  in  extent, 
I.e.  only  partially  closing  the  vagina.  Under  opposite  conditions,  the  per- 
sistence of  this  membrane  might  fairly  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  female 
was  chaste,  and  that  there  had  been  no  intercoui*se ;  but  the  hymen  may  be 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  the  genital  organs. 
'^^hen  the  membrane  has  been  thus  destroyed  by  disease  or  other  causes,  or 
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when  it  is  congenitally  absent,  a  medical  opinion  must  be  more  or  less  con- 
jectoral ;  for  one  intercourse  could  hardly  so  aifect  the  capacity  of  the  vagina, 
as  to  render  the  fact  evident  through  life,  and  there  is  no  other  datum  upon 
which  an  opinion  could  be  based.     The  presence  of  the  hymen  is  of  course 
quite  incompatible  with  the  assumption  that  the  female  has  borne  a  child.  A  - 
question  of  this  kind  incidentally  arose  in  Frazer  v.  Bagley  (Common  Pleas, 
Feb.  1844).     It  was  alleged  by  defendant  that  the  plaintiff,  a  married  man, 
had  had  adulterous  intercourse  with  a  young  woman,  and  that  at  an  anteoe- 
dent  period  she  had  led  her  home  for  the  purpose  of  giving  birth  to  a  child 
privately.     The  late  Dr.  Ashwell  was  called  ui)6n  to  examine  the  woman,  and' 
he  deposed  that,  in  his  opinion,  she  was  a  virgin,  and  had  never  had  a  child. 
In  spite  of  this  evidence,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.     It  is  •, 
possible,  however,  that  abortion  may  take  place  at  the  early  periods  of  preg- 
nancy, without  the  necessary  destruction  of  the  hymen.     (See  Henke's  *  Zeit- 
schrift,*  1844,  1,  259.) 

The  question  may  become  of  importance  not  only  as  it  may  Affect  the  repu- 
tation of  a  female,  but  the  credibility  and  character  of  the  person  who  makes* 
the  imputation  of  a  want  of  chastity.  In  1845,  a  gentleman,  then  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  Bombay  Army,,  was  brought  to  a  Court- Martial  on  a  charge  of  • 
having  deliberately  and  falsely  asserted  that  on  several  occasions  he  had  had 
connection  with  a  native  woman.  This  was  denied  by  the  woman,  and  evi- 
dence was  adduced  to  show  that  she  had  still  wh^t  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
main  sign  of  virginity,  namely,  an  imruptured  hymen.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  gentleman  was  found  guilty,and  cashiered.  The  woman  wasat  thetime  abont^ 
to  be  married,  and  this  rendered  the  investigation  all  the  more  important  to  her. 
An  assi^stant-surgeon,  who  examined  the  girl,  deposed  that  he  found  the  mem- 
brane of  a  semilunar  form,  and  tensely  d^a^vn  across  the  vagina ;  and  his  evi- 
dence was  corroborated  by  that  of  a  midwife.  The  inculpated  person  took  up 
a  double  line  of  defence — 1st,  that  the  examination  of  the  woman  was  incom- 
plete ;  and  2ndly,  that  the  hymen,  if  present,  would  not  justify  the  witness  in 
saying  that  intercoui*«o  could  not  possil>ly  have  taken  place.  On  the  first  point,  • 
it  is  imnecessary  here  to  make  a  remark ;  but  it  appeared,  from  their  own 
admissions,  that  the  witnesses  had  never  before  examined  women  with  this 
particular  object.  Assuming  that  there  was  no  mistake,  it  became  a  question 
whether  non-intercourse  coidd  in  such  a  case  be  inferred  from  the  presence  of 
the  membrane.  Fruitful  intercourse,  it  is  well  known,  may  take  place  without 
rupture  of  the  hymen.  Some  instances  of  this  kind  were  referred  to  at  the 
Court-Ma  rtial ;  but  such  cases  are  usually  regarded  as  of  an  exceptional  nature.: 
The  real  question  is,  whether,  unless  the  hymen  be  in  an  abnormal  state,  in- 
tercourse can  possibly  occur  between  young  and  active  persons  without  a  rup- 
ture of  this  membrane.  Intercourse  is  not  likely  to  be  confined,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  a  mere  penetration  of  the  vulva.  The  membrane  in  this  woman 
is  stated  to  have  been  tensely  drawn  across  the  canal,  and  it  was  not  tough; 
it  was  therefore  in  a  condition  to  render  it  most  easy  for  rupture.  In  the  case 
of  an  old  man,  or  of  one  of  weak  virile  power,  vulval  intercoimse  might  be  had 
without  destroying  the  membrane ;  but  such  a  case  could  only  be  decided  by 
the  special  circumstances  which  accompanied  it.  The  presence  of  the  hymen 
unruj^tured,  affords  a  presumptive  but  not  an  absolute  proof  that  the  woman  is* 
a  virgin  ;  and  if  the  membrane  is  of  ordinary  size  and  shape,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary situation,  it  shows  clearly  that,  although  attempts  at  intercourse  may  have 
been  made,  there  can  have  been  no  vaginal  penetration.  Admitting  the  state- 
ments of  the  examiners  to  be  coiTect,  it  is  improbable  that  this  woman  had  had 
sexual  intercourse  several  times,  or  even  on  one  occasion ;  hence  the  imputa- 
tion on  her  chastity  was  imfounded. 

In  the  case  of  Delafoase  v.  Fortescue  (Exeter  Lent  Asa,  1^^^\^  Vtk^S^^- 
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▼jolved  an  action  for  deCamation  of  character,  the  plaintiff,  a  married  man  mU 
€4,  had  been  chaiged  with  committing  adultery  with  a  certain  woman.  Several 
witnesses  for  the  defendant  positively  swore  that  th^  had  seen  these  persons 
in  carnal  intercourse.     This  was  denied  by  tlie  plaintiff;  and,  as  an  answer  to 
the  case,  medical  evidence  was  tendered  to  the  effect  that  the  woman  with  whom 
the  adulterous  intercourse  was  alleged  to  have  taken  place  had  been  examined, 
and  the  hymen  was  found  intact.    In  cross-examination,  however,  this  was  ad- 
mitted not  to  be  a  conclusive  criterion  of  virginity,  aitd  a  verdict  was  returned 
for  the  defendant.   The  form  and  situation  of  the  hymen  in  this  case  were  not 
described ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  were  not  such  as  to  constitute  & 
physical  bar  to  intercourse,  or  this  would  have  been  stated  by  the  medical  wit- 
ness. Hence  the  existence  of  the  membrane  was  not  considered  to  disprove  the 
allegations  of  eyewitnesses.  In  Scotland  this  kind  of  medical  evidence  is  not  ad- 
missible.    I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Trayner,  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Bar,  for  the 
subjoined  case,  in  which  a  ¥rife  sued  the  husband  for  divorce,  on  the  ground, 
inter  alia,  that  he  had  committed  adultery  with  €.     In  defence  the  d^endant 
denied  the  adultery,  and  adduced  C.  as  a  ¥ritnes8,  who  swore  that  such  con- 
nection had  never  taken  place.     She  also  swore  that  she  had  submitted  to  an 
inspectio  carporia  by  Professor  Simpson.    The  defendant  then  proposed  to  ex- 
amine Dr.  Simpson,  that  he  might  speak  to  the  result  of  his  examination.    He 
argued  that  this  was  the  best  evidence  that  he  could  adduce  in  support  of  his 
innocence,  as  if  the  girl  was  still  a  virgin  the  adultery  alleged  could  not  have 
been  committed.    The  Court  i^efused  to  admit  the  evidence,  on  the  groimd  that 
the  evidence  proposed  was  merely  that  of  an  opinion  from  the  learned  profes- 
sor ;  that  other  medical  men  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  even  from  the 
same  observations ;  and  that,  as  the  Court  could  not  compel  C.  to  submit  to 
another  examination,  the  proposed  evidence  must  be  considered  ex  parte  and 
inadmir<sible.    (Sessions  Cases,  Edinburgh,  Feb.  11, 1860.)    In  Hunt  v.  Hunt 
a  verdict  was  obtained  at  common-law  against  the  alleged  paramour  in  a  case 
of  adultery,  and  the  damages  were  assessed  at  50/.    It  was  subsequently  proved 
that  the  lady  was  virgo  intacta  I     So  long  as  there  are  facts  which  show  that 
women  have  actually  conceived  with  the  hymen  still  in  its  normal  state,  it  is 
inconsistent  to  apply  the  term  *  virgo  intacta '  to  women  merely  because  this 
membrane  is  foimd  entire.     A  woman  may  assuredly  have  an  unruptured 
hymen,  and  yet  not  be  a  virgo  intacta.    This  can  only  be  decided  by  the  special 
circumstances  proved  in  each  ca.se.     Such  virginea  intactce  have  frequently 
required  ihe  assistance  of  accoucheurs,  and  in  due  time  have  been  delivered  of 
children  !  (*  Anier.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'  April  1873,  p.  5C0.)     A  similar  question 
arose  in  Iteg,  v.  Ilarmtr  (C.C.C.  June  1872).     Prisoner  was  indicted  for  per- 
jury.    He  was  a  waiter  at  a  tavern,  and  being  called  as  a  witness  in  a  divorce 
'  suit,  swore  that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  parties  in  adulterous  intercourse  on 
more  than  one  ( ccasion.    The  lady  with  whom  the  adultery  was  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  denied  this  on  oath,  and  Dr.  R.  Lee  and  another  medical  expert 
gave  evidence  that  they  had  examined  this  lady,  and  found  her  to  be  a  virgo 
intacta.     The  liecorder,  in  summing  up,  told  the  jury  that  this  evidence  was  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  it  was  for  them  to  consider  whether  it  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  them  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.     He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  impriEonment. 
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CHAPTER  86. 

tULTt  ON  ADULTS — ON  MARRIED  WOMEN — CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER  WHICH  IT  MAT 
BE  PERPETRATED  ON  ADULT  WOMEN — LOSS  OF  PHYSICAL  EVIDENCE — PREGNANCY 
FOLLOWING  RAPE — MICROSCOPICAL  EVIDENCE — EVIDENCE  OF  VIOLATION  IN  THE 
DEAD  BODY. 

RAPE  ON  ADULTS. 

The  remarks  already  made  apply  generally  to  marrjed  women,  with  this  dif- 
ference,— that  when  a  woman  has  already  been  in  habits  of  sexual  intercourse, 
there  is  commonly  much  less  injury  done  to  the  genital  organs.  The  hymen 
will,  in  these  cases,  be  found  destroyed  and  the  vulva  dilated.  Still,  as  the 
intercourse  is  presumed  to  be  against  the  consent  of  the  woman,  it  is  most  likely 
that  when  there  has  been  a  proper  resistance,  some  injury  will  be  apparent  on  the 
pudendum ;  and  there  will  be  also,,  probably,  extensive  marks  of  violence  on  the 
body  and  limbs.  These  cases  are  generally  determined  without  medical  evi- 
dence by  the  deposition  of  the  woman,  corroborated,  as  it  should  always  be,  by 
circumstances.  An  experienced  barrister  has  suggested  to  me  that  this  state- 
ment r^arding  the  presence  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  pudendum  of  a  mar- 
ried woman,  on  whom  a  rape  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  requires  some 
qualification.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of 
two  cases  of  rape  on  married  women,  in  which  the  crime  was  completed  in 
spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  women,  and  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  on 
the  genital  organs  in  either  case.  In  one  (Reg,  v.  Owen  and  others ^  Oxford 
Circuit,  1839),  it  appears  that  while  an  accomplice  held  the  head  of  the  woman 
with  her  face  downwards  between  his  thighs,  the  prisoner  had  forcible  inter- 
course with  her  from  behind, — her  thighs  having  been  first  widely  separated. 
In  the  second  case  an  accomplice  held  the  woman  down  on  a  bed  by  her  neck, 
while  the  prisoner  separated  her  thighs,  and  thus  had  intercourse  with  her. 
She  was  examined  nine  hours  afterwards  by  an  experienced  surgeon,  and  he 
found  no  mark  or  trace  of  violence  or  injiuy  on  or  anywhere  near  her  puden- 
dum. There  were  bruises  on  her  arms,  neck,  and  legs,  where  she  had  been 
forcibly  held  down.  In  each  of  these  cases,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  woman 
had  not  to  struggle  with  a  single  assailant ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
a  married  woman  is  rendered  powerless  by  many  persons  being  combined 
against  her,  or  if  she  is  rendered  insensible  by  intoxicating  drinks  or  narcotic 
vapours,  a  rape  may  be  perpetrated  without  any  injury  whatever  to  the  genital 
organs.  The  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  cases  has  sug- 
gested that  a  separation  of  the  thighs  in  a  married  woman  will  cause  such  a 
dilatation  of  the  parts,  as  to  render  it  easy  for  the  male  organ  to  penetrate  the 
vagina  without  leaving  any  traces  of  violence  on  the  labia  or  the  female  organs 
generally.     This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  explanation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vagina  may  be  the  seat  of  violence,  and  no  marks  to 
indicate  a  struggle  or  the  application  of  force  be  found  on  the  body.  I  was 
consulted,  in  April  1862,  on  a  case  of  this  description.  A  woman  was  knocked 
down,  her  clothes  Were  pulled  over  her  face,  and  the  crime  of  rape  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  assailant.  In  the  position  in  which  she  was  held,  with  her  arms 
and  hands  covered  over,  she  was  half -suffocated  and  unable  to  offer  any  effec- 
tual resistance.  She  was  examined  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  assault  by 
Dr.  Mayne.  He  found  no  marks  of  violence  on  her  body,  but  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina  at  its  commencement  was  contused,  and  in  some  portions 
lacerated ;  blood  was  oozing  &om  these  parts.  It  was  properly  considered  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  statement  of  the  woman  was  consistent  with  the 
f  i4ct  that  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  on  her  body.    There  was  no  reas^iQ^ 
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to  suppose  that  the  injury  to  the  vagina  had  been  caused  in  any  other  way  than 
by  a  criminal  assault. 

When  a  charge  of  rape  is  made  by  a  prostitute,  it  is  justly  received  with  sus- 
picion, and  the  c^ise  is  narrowly  scrutinized.     Something  more  than  medical: 
evidence  would  l>e  required  to  establish  a  charge  under  these  circumstances. 
The  question  turns  here,  as  in  all  cases  of  rape  upon  adult  women,  on  the  fact  of 
consent  having  been  previously  given  or  not.     This  is  the  point  at  which  the 
greater  number  of  these  cases  qf  idleged  rape  break  down ;  and  it  need  hardly 
be  observed,  that  this  question  has  no  relation  to  the  duties  of  a  medical  wit^ . 
ness : — all  that  he  can  do  is  to  establish,  occasionally,  whether  or  not  sexual 
intercourse  has  been  had  with  or  without  some  violence.     It  is  obvious  that 
there  may  be  marks  of  violence  about  the  pudendum  or  on  the  person,  and' 
yet  the  conduct  of  the  woman  may  have  been  such  as  to  imply  consent  on  her 
part :  we  must  not  suppose  that  medical  proof  of  intercourse  is  tantamount  to' 
l^;al  proof  of  rape. 

Possibility  of  perpetrating  rape  on  adult  women, — Some  medical  jurists  have 
argued  that  a  rape  cannot  be  perpetrated  on  an  adult  woman  of  good  health  and 
vigour ;  and  they  have  treated  all  accusations  made  under  these  circumstances  as ' 
fiilse.  Whether,  on  any  criminal  charge,  a  rape  has  been  committed  or  not,  is  of ' 
course  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury  and  not  for  a  medical  witness.  The  fact  of 
the  crime  having  been  actually  perpetrated,  can  be  determined  only  from  the 
evidence  of  the  prosecutrix  and  of  other  witnesses ;  still  a  medical  man  may 
be  able  to  point  out  to  the  Court  circiunstances  which  might  otherwise,  escape 
notice.  Setting  aside  the  cases  of  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  weak  and  deli- 
cate or  aged  women,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  intercourse  could  be  ac- 
complished against  the  consent. of  a  healthy  adult,  except  under  the  following 
conditions : — 

1.  When  narcotics  or  intoxicating  liquids  have  been  administered  to  her, 
either  by  the  prisoner  or  through  his  collusion.  It  matters  not,  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  whether  the  narcotics  have  l>een  given  merely  for  the  purpose  of  excit- 
ing the  female,  or  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  having  intercourse  with  her 
while  she  was  intoxicated, — the  prisoner  is  equally  guilty.  (See  Reg,  v.  Campliny 
*  Law  Times,'  June  28, 1845;  also  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  p.  443.)  The  nature 
of  the  substance  whereby  insensibility  is  produced  is  of  course  unimportant. 
Thus  the  vapours  of  ether  and  chloroform  have  been  criminally  used  in  at- 
tempts at  rape.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  France,  a  dentist  >vas  convictfed 
of  a  rape  upon  a  woman,  to  whom  he  had  administered  the  vajxjur  of  ether. 
The  prosecutrix  was  not  perfectly  imconscious,  but  she  was  rendered  wholly 
unable  to  offer  any  resistance.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  865.)  A  dentist  was 
recently  convicted  of  rape  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  woman  had  made  the  charge  under  some 
delusion.  In  Reg,  v.  Snarey  (Winchester  Lent  Assizes,  1859),  there  was  a, 
clear  attempt  at  fraud.  The  prosecutrix  asserted  that  she  was  instantly  ren- 
dered insensible  by  the  prisoner  forcibly  applying  a  handkerchief  to  her  face, 
and  she  accused  him  of  having  committed  a  rape  upon  her.  The  charge  was 
disproved  by  a  distinct  alibi,  as  well  as  by  the  improbability  of  all  the  circum- 
stances. Casper  met  with  a  solitary  case  in  which  a  girl  set.  16  accused  a  mi^n 
of  having  had  intercourse  with  her  while  she  was  sleeping  in  her  bed,  of  which 
she  was  not  conscious  until  he  was  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  her.  On 
her  own  statement  she  was  virgo  intacta  up  to  the  date  of  this  occurrence^ 
Upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  Casper  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  her  state- 
ment was  true,  the  man  could  not  have  had  intercourse  with  her  without  caus- 
ing pain  and  rousing  her  to  a  consciousness  of  her  position.  The  hymen  was 
not  destroyed,  but  presented  lacerations  in  two  places.     This  and  other  &cts 
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showed  that  there  had  been  intercourse,  but  did  not  prove  that  this  had  taken- 
place  without  the  consciousness  of  the  woman.  (*  Klinische  Novellen,'  1863, 
p.  31.)  In  Wliite  v.  Ilowarth  (Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  186 1),  it  was  alleged 
that  the  defendant's  daughter  having  gone  to  consult  the  pJaiiitiif,  who  was  a 
dentist,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  rendering  her  suddenly  insensible  by  chloro- 
form, and  then  had  intercourse  with  her.  In  cross-examination,  however,  it 
transpired  that  the  girl  was  not  rendered  insensible  at  all,  but  was  conscious  of 
all  that  was  going  on,  and  she  might  have  given  an  alarm  but  did  not.  Most 
of  these  stories  when  properly  examined  will  be  found  inconsistent  and  imtrue* 
It  is  not  the  property  of  chloroform  or  of  any  narcotic  substance,  in  a  non- 
fatal dose,  to  render  a  person  instantaneously  insensible  and  powerless.  In  Brom- 
tcich  V.  Waters  (Chester  Lent  Assizes,  1863,  p.  256,  ante\  it  was  alleged  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  the  defendant  had  given  to  the  woman  Whalley  some 
liquid,  which  she  had  only  tasted,  and  then  suddenly  became  unconscious.  It 
was  suggested  that  while  in  this  state  the  defendant  had  had  intercourse  vrith 
her,  which  he  denied ;  the  woman  herself  alleged  that  she  was  not  conscious  of  her 
l)regnancy  imtil  some  months  after  this  visit.  But  such  symptoms  could  not 
l)e  reasonably  ascribed  to  any  of  the  kno'wn  narcotic  substances.  If  given  in  a 
non-fatal  dose  their  effects  are  slowly  and  gradually  produced ;  if  they  come 
on  in  a  few  minutes,  the  dose  must  have  been  large,  and  then  it  is  probable  the 
person  would  die. 

When  the  state  of  unconsciousness  arises  from  natural  infirmity,  as  in 
idiocy  or  insanity,  carnal  intercourse  with  a  woman  is  regarded  as  rape.  {Reg, 
V.  Hi/an,  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  September  1846.)  The  woman  was  in  this  case 
an  idiot,  and  it  was  proved  that  her  habits  were  not  loose  or  indecent.  Platt^ 
B.,  held  that  if  she  was  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  at  the  time  the  connec- 
tion took  place,  whether  it  was  produced  by  any  act  of  the  prisoner  or  by  any 
act  of  her  own  (?),  anyone  having  intercourse  with  her  would  be  guilty  of 
rape.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  In  a  more  recent  case,  Reg,  v.  Fletcher 
(Cro'wn  Cases  Keserved,  May  1866),  in  which  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted 
of  rape  on  an  idiot,  the  Chief  Baron  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court  to 
the  following  effect : — This  was  an  indictment  for  a  rape  upon  the  prosecu- 
trix, who  was  an  idiot.  The  prisoner  had  admitted  the  intercourse,  but  added 
that  it  was  with  consent.  The  point  had  been  reserved  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  this  was  such  an  offence  that  the  prisoner  could  be  con- 
victed of  it.  No  doubt  there  was  the  clearest  evidence  that  an  offence  had 
been  committed,  but,  it  was  said,  with  the  consent  of  the  prosecutrix.  The 
Crown  had  given  no  evidence  that  the  act  was  done  against  her  will,  which 
was  the  allegation  in  the  indictment.  The  Court  considered  that  as  no  such 
evidence  was  given,  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted.  Convic- 
tion quashed.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  an  idiot  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, give  consent  which  will  exonerate  the  accused. 

In  Reg.  v.  Baker  (C.  C.  C,  Sept.  1872)  the  prosecutrix,  8Bt.  17,  allied 
that  she  did  not  consent  to  the  act,  and  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  she 
had  been  suffering  from  hysteria  and  was  in  a  fit  at  the  time  that  the  act  was 
perpetrated.  The  prisoner  was  convicted.  Cases  in  which  hysteria  is  pleaded 
as  the  cause  of  unconsciousness  should  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion.  It 
is  easy  for  a  girl  who  has  given  her  consent  and  repented,  to  make  a  plea  of 
this  kind.  A  medical  man  is  bound  to  see  in  these  cases  whether  there  is  any 
evidence  of  force  or  marks  of  violence  on  the  person  or  genitals. 

In  Reg.  v.  White  (Northampton  Winter  Assizes,  1856),  the  learned  judge, 
in  charging  the  jury,  stated  that  some  doubts  were  entertained  whether  the 
crime  of  rape  coidd  \ye  committed  (in  law)  on  the  person  of  a  woman  who 
had  rendered  herself  perfectly  insensible  by  drink,  so  as  to  be  imable  to  mak^ 
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liny  reastanoe :  he  thought  it  could  not  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  man. 
The  question  was  not  reserved,  as  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  rape,  and 
found  guilty  of  an  indecent  assault. 

It  may  be  a  'Question  whether  a  man  can  have  intercourse  with  a  woman 
without  her  knowledge  while  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  from  natural  sleep* 
A  man  was  charged  with  rape  before  a  police-magistrate,  and  the  prosecutrix 
dwore  that  he  had  effected  his  purpose  during  her  sleep.  The  bare  possibility ' 
of  the  offence  being  perpetrated  under  these  circumstances  cannot  be  denied ; 
but  this  admission  could  only  apply  to  a  case  in  which  the  woman  had  been 
accustomed  to  sexual  intercourse,  and  in  which  the  sleep  was  unnatural  or 
lethargic.  In  this  instance  the  woman  was  a  prostitute,  and  the  charge  im- 
probable. A  respectable  married  woman  who  had  had  children,  the  wife  of 
an  innkeeper,  threw  herself  on  her  bed  with  her  clothes  on,  late  one  evenings 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  She  was  first  awakened  by  finding  a  man  upon  her  body, 
in  the  act  of  withdrawing  from  her.  This  man,  William  McEwan,  a  servant 
in  the  house,  was  given  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  rape.  In  the  first  instance 
he  did  not  deny  the  act,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  prosecu- 
trix was  aware  of  the  prisoner's  conduct  until  the  crime  was  completed,  and 
fihe  was  awakened  in  the  manner  described, — ^apparently  by  the  weight  of  tlie 
prisoner's  body.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude.  (*  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  December  1862,  p.  370.)  A  case  which  may 
serve  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  this  question  occurred  to  Gasper  (*  Gerichtliche 
Medicin',  vol.  2,  p.  574).  A  married  woman  allied  that  a  man  had  had  inter- 
course with  her  while  in  bed,  and  when  she  was  asleep.  In  her  deposition, 
however,  she  admitted  she  was  conscious  that  some  one  was  lying  upon  her,  and 
that  she  asked  who  it  was :  showing,  as  Casper  remarks,  that  she  had  a  know- 
ledge of  what  was  going  on,  and  a  doubt  whether  the  person  was  her  husband. 

In  reference  to  tiie  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  commit  rape  upon  a 
woman  while  asleep,  a  majority  of  the  Scotch  judges  recently  decided,  in  the 
case  of  Sweenie  (*  Irvine's  Justiciary  Reports,'  vol.  3,  p.  109),  that  the  felo- 
niously having  connection  'with  a  woman  while  asleep  was  not  indictable  under 
the  name  of  rape,  inasmuch  as,  apart  from  the  force  implied  in  the  act  of  con- 
nection, there  was  no  force  used  to  overcome  the  will  of  the  woman.  But 
they  held,  however  improbable  it  might  be,  it  was  quite  possible  that  a  man 
might  have  connection  with  a  woman  while  asleep.  (^  £din.  Month.  Jour.' 
December  1862,  p.  570.) 

The  condition  of  the  so-called  magnetic  or  unnatural  sleep  has  given  rise 
to  a  question  coimected  with  the  alleged  perpetration  of  rape.  A  girl  (aet.  18) 
consulted  a  therapeutic  magnetizer  as  to  her  health.  She  visited  him  daily 
for  some  days.  Four-and-a-half  months  afterwards  she  discovered  that  she 
was  pregnant,  and  made  a  complaint  to  the  authorities  against  the  magnetizer. 
They  directed  a  physician  and  siugeon  to  determine  the  date  of  her  pr^- 
nancy,  and  whether  complainant  might  have  then  been  violated  and  rendered 
pregnant  contrary  to  her  will,  i.«.  if  her  volition  could  have  been  completely 
or  partially  annihilated  by  magnetism.  The  medical  inspectors  were  satisfied 
that  the  pr^nancy  did  not  extend  farther  back  than  four-and-a-half  months ; 
and  founding  their  opinion  on  M.  Husson's  report,  made  to  the  Academy  in 
1831,  concluded  that,  as  a  person  in  magnetic  sleep  is  insensible  to  every  kind 
of  torture,  sexual  intercourse  might  then  take  place  with  a  young  woman 
without  the  participation  of  her  will,  and  without  her  being  conscious  of  the 
act,  and  consequently  without  her  being  able  to  resist  the  act  consummated 
on  her.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  that  of  Devergie.  (*  Gazette  Medicale 
de  Paris,'  and  *  Edin.  Month.  Jour.'  December  1860,  p.  566.)  There  is  another 
view  of  this  case  which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  French  medical 
experts,  namely, :  *  Hon  omnes  donniunt  qucB  clausos  hahent  oculos.^ 
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The  state  of  the  mind  during  the  act  of  waking  from  natural  sleep,  i.e.  when 
a  person  is  in  a  half-conscious  state,  may  also  give  rise  to  a  question  connected 
with  rape.  In  lieg,  v.  Clarke  (York  Autiunn  Assizes,  1854),  prisoner  was 
charged  with  having  committed  a  rape  on  prosecutrix.  The  woman  had  been 
married  to  her  husband  six  years,  and  had  had  three  children.  Prisoner  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  from  home  to  get  into  the  bed  of  the  prosecutrix, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  :  she  mistook  him  for  her  husband,  and  un- 
der this  mistake  allowed  him  to  have  intercourse  with  her.  It  was  only  some 
time  afterwards  that  she  found  it  was  the  prisoner,  and  not  her  husband,  who 
was  in  bed  with  her.  Tlie  jury  convicted  him  on  this  evidence.  The  case 
was  reserved  by  Crowder,  J.,  for  the  opinion  of  thejudges  whether  the  offence 
amounted  to  rape,  as  it  was  not  included  in  the  ordinary  definition,  i.e.  of  car- 
nal knowledge  by  force  and  against  the  will  of  the  woman.  In  Beg.  v.  Back" 
straw  (Cent.  Crim.  Court,  1863),  and  Beg,  v.  Jackson^  in  both  of  which  in-» 
tcrcourse  had  been  had  with  women  under  similar  circumstances,  it  was  held 
that  the  offence  did  not  in  law  amoimt  to  the  crime  of  rape.  In  the  former 
case,  the  prisoner  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  an  unlawful  assault  on  the 
prosecutrix.  Keating,  J.,  then  stated,  that  where  a  man  personated  the  hus-* 
l)and,  the  act  of  intercourse  did  not  amoimt  to  rape,  because  it  was  done  with 
the  assent  of  the  woman.  The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  stated  that  the  inter- 
course had  taken  place  by  the  woman's  consent,  and  that  she  had  invited  him ; 
but  this  she  denied,  and  the  circumstantial  evidence  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  tended  to  negative  the  prisoner's  statement :  he  was  convicted  of  an 
assault  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  It  is  a  ciu"ious  psychological  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  a  woman  can  have  connection,  under  these  circum- 
stances, ^vithout  at  least  entertaining  a  suspicion  that  the  man  is  not  her  hus- 
band. It  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt,  when  intercourse  has  thus  been  had  in 
a  waking  state,  whether  the  act  could  take  place  without  the  tacit  assent  of 
the  woman. 

2.  A  rape  may  be  committed  on  an  adult  woman  if  she  falls  into  a  state  of 
syncope,  or  is  rendered  powerless  by  terror  and  exhaustion.  An  eminent  ju- 
dicial authority  has  suggested  to  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  too  great  distrust  is 
commonly  shown  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  women 
of  undoubted  c^^racter.  Inability  to  resist  from  terror,  or  from  an  overpower- 
ing feeling  of  helplessness,  as  well  as  horror  at  her  situation,  may  lead  a  woman 
to  succumb  to  .the  force  of  a  ravisher,  without  offering  that  degree  of  resist- 
ance which  is  generally  expected  from  a  woman  so  situated.  As  a  result  of 
long  experience,  he  thinks  that  injustice  is  often  done  to  respectable  women  by 
the  doctrine  that  resistance  was  not  continued  long  enough. 

3.  Wlien  several  are  combined  against  the  female,  in  which  case  we  may  ex- 
l^/€ct  to  find  some  marks  of  violence  on  her  person,  if  not  on  the  genital  organs. 

4.  A  woman  may  yield  to  a  ravisher,  under  threats  of  death  or  duress : 
in  this  case  her  consent  does  not  excuse  the  crime,  but  this  is  rather  a  legal 
than  a  medical  question.  An  aged  woman  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  resist 
a  strong  man.  Dr.  Chevers  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  convicted  of 
rape  and  an  aggravated  assault  on  a  woman  of  seventy  years  of  age. 

Zoss  of  physical  evidence, — It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  relation  to  the  exa- 
mination of  females,  whether  girls  or  women,  that  the  indications  of  rape,  how- 
ever well-marked  they  may  be  in  the  first  instance,  either  soon  disappear  or 
become  obscure,  especially  in  those  who  have  been  already  habituated  to  sexual 
intercourse.  After  two,  three,  or  four  days,  imless  there  has  been  an  unusual 
degree  of*  violence,  no  traces  of  the  crime  maybe  found  about  the  genital  organs. 
In  the  case  of  an  adult  married  woman  examined  by  Dr.  Mayne,  the  appearances 
of  injury  which  he  discovered  in  and  about  the  vagina  had  begim  to  heal  in  less 
than  forty-eight  hours ;  but  in  a  case  examined  by  Ca.«<per,  on  the  ninth  day 
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•the  lining-miembrane  of  the  vagina  'was  still  reddened,  and  the  parts  were  pam- 
fuL  In  this  case  the  hymen  was  completely  torn  through.  (*  Gerichtliche 
Medicin,'  vol.  2,  p.  157.)  In  married  women,  or  in  those  accustomed  to  sexual 
intercoiirse,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  dilated  state  of  the  vagina.  In 
unmarried  women,  and  in  children  when  there  has  been  much  violence,  the 
signs  of  rape  may  persist  and  be  apparent  for  a  week  or  longer.  Supposing  that 
they  are  not  found  at  the  period  of  examination,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider 
whether  there  has  been  time  for  them  to  disappear  since  the  alleged  perpetra- 
tion of  the  offence ;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  rarely  in  a  witness's  power  to  ex- 
press an  affirmative  opinion  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime ;  he  must  leave 
this  to  be  proved  by  Uie  general  and  circumstantial  evidence.  Casper  met  with 
a  case  in  which  a  man,  act.  37,  committed  a  rape  on  a  girl  only  eight  years  of 
age:  he  was  seen  in  the  act,  and  defended  himself  on  the  plea  of  drunken- 
ness. The  girl  was  examined  by  a  medical  man  on  the  day  following, — the 
labia  were  reddened,  and  there  was  injection  of  the  membrane  at  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina,  which  was  very  sensitive.  As  an  illustration  of  the  rapidity 
•with  which  the  marks  of  rape  disappear  in  yoimg  children,  when  not  attended 
with  great  physical  injury,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  girl  was  carefully  exa- 
mined by  Casper  eleven  days  after  the  assault.  The  sexual  oi-gans  were  then 
in  their  natural  state ;  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  local  injury,  and 
no  inference  could  have  been  drawn  at  this  date,  that  the  girl  had  been  sub- 
jected to  any  violence. 

Medical  practitioners  are  not  always  sufficiently  careful  in  the  inferences 
•which  they  draw  from  an  examination  of  children  at  distant  periods  after  an 
alleged  rape.     They  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  a  plausible  story,  ap- 
parently consbtent,  and  thus  see  proofs  of  rape  on  examining  the  sexual  organs 
of  a  girl  many  weeks  after  the  allied  perpetration  of  the  crime  ;  whereas,  had 
the  girl  been  brought  before  them  as  a  casual  patient,  and  they  had  heard 
nothing  of  violent  intercourse,  they  would  have  probably  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
setting  up  a  charge  of  rape  on  so  slender  a  foundation.     The  delay  in  having 
the  examination  made,  unless  satisfactorily  explained,  is  always  a  suspicious 
^circumstance  in  itself.     I  was  present  at  the  Assizes  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
man  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  rape  on  a  girl  a  little  above  seven  years  of  age. 
About  six  tceeks  had  elapsed  before  the  girl  was  seen  and  examined  by  the 
medical  man  who  was  the  only  witness  for  the  prosecution ;  and  after  this  long 
date  he  was  prepared  to  swear,  at  the  trial,  that  a  rape  had  been  perpetrated 
on  the  child  !    Fortunately  for  him,  the  prosecutrix,  as  usual,  >vas  first  called  as 
a  witness.  The  child,  under  cross-examination,  swore  that  all  that  slie  had  pre- 
viously stated  before  the  magistrates  regarding  tlie  prisoner  was  imtrue ;  and 
her  evidence  so  clearly  established  the  innocence  of  the  man,  that  the  case 
broke  down,  and  he  was  at  once  acquitted  by  the  jury.     But  for  the  medical 
evidence  against  him,  this  man  could  not  have  been  committed  for  trial  on  the 
charge ;  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  consider  the  medical  facts  and  opinions 
on  which  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  long  period  on  what  proved  to  be  a  false 
charge.     From  his  examination  the  medical  man  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  girl  had  been  violated  six  weeks  before  he  saw  her.     There  had,  in  his 
opinion,  been  penetration ;  the  vagina  was  imnaturally  dilated ;  there  was  a 
discharge  from  it,  and  an  abrasion  on  the  left  side ;  ^e  mucous  membrane 
"was  generally  inflamed.     "  Such  appearances  might  have  existed  as  the  result 
of  violence  perpetrated  on  them  three  months  previously  !  He  had  frequently 
examined  the  girl  since,  and  his  conclusions  from  the  first  examination  had 
been  confirmed.     In  cross-examination  he  said  he  thought  the  appearances 
could  not  be  the  result  of  any  accident  or  disease;  it  was  not  impossible  but 
improbable  that  they  might  be  so."    From  what  has  been  already  stated  on  the 
medical  proofs  of  rape,  it  mil  be  obvious — 1.  That  in  this  case  there  was  no 
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evidence  of  penetration  by  tlie  male  organ,  and  that  Uie  appeiurances  after  six 
weeks  had  elapsed,  did  not  in  any  way  justify  such,  an  opinion  from  an  exa- 
mination then  made.-«r-2.  That  the  discharge,  the  abradon,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  vagina  were  all  explicable  on  other  groimds,  and  did  not  prove 
that  a  rape  had  been  committed  on  the  girl  at  the  date  assigned.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  child  was  suffering  imder  that  kind  of  inHammation  and 
purulent  discharge  from  the  genital  organs  which  has  been  elsewhere  de- 
scribed as  a  fertile  source  of  medical  errors  (p.  453,  cmte) ;  but  whether  this 
be  admitted  or  not,  there  was  not  the  slightest  proof,  from  the  &cts,  that  this 
girl  had  ever  been  violated,  even  supposing  that  her  own  evidence  had  not 
shown  that  the  medical  man  had  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  from  the  data 
before  him.  Dilatation  of  the  vagina,  if  really  present,  could  not  have  been 
the  result  of  only  one  attempted  intercoiurse  with  a  child  of  such  tender  yearSi 
six  Weeks  before  the  date  of  examination. 

When  there  has  been  great  laceration  of  the  sexual  organs,  then  certain 
appearances  in  the  form  of  cicatrices  may  remain ;  but  in  all  cases  great  cau- 
tion should  be  observed  in  giving  an  opinion  of  rape  having  been  perpetrated, 
from  an  examination  made  even  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  alleged  commis- 
sion of  the  offence.  Any  innocent  person  might  be  convicted  of  rape  upon 
loose  medical  evidence  such  as  this,  given  after  the  lapse  of  six  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  occurrence.  Marks  of  violence  on  the  person  can  never  estab- 
lish a  rape ;  they  merely  indicate,  cceteris  paribus^  that  the  crime  may  have 
been  attempted. 

Pregnancy  following  rape, — It  was  formerly  a  debated  question,  whether, 
in  a  case  of  real  rape,  pregnancy  could  possibly  follow ;  and  this  was  even 
proposed  as  a  rude  test  of  the  truth  of  a  charge  made  by  a  woman  I  This 
question  scarcely  requires  discussion.  Such  a  defence  would  not  be  admitted 
as  an  answer  to  a  charge  of  rape,  or  to  show  under  any  circumstances  that  in- 
tercourse had  been  volimtary  on  the  part  of  a  woman.  Conception,  it  is  well 
known,  does  not  depend  on  the  consciousness  or  volition  of  a  female.  If  the 
state  of  the  uterine  organs  be  in  a  condition  favourable  to  impr^nation,  this 
may  take  place  as  readily  as  if  the  intercourse  was  voluntary  :  even  penetra- 
tion is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  impregnation.  (See  case  by  Dr.  Oldham, 
*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  48.)  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Carrington  for  a 
case  in  which  a  woman  became  pregnant  after  a  rape  committed  on  her  by  a 
man  who  subsequently  married  her ;  the  date  of  intercourse  was  accurately 
fixed,  and  a  child  was  bom  after  263  days'  gestation. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  in  these  cases  of  pregnancy  following  rape,  in 
«pite  of  resistance  at  first;  a  woman  may  in  the  end  liave  voluntarily  joined 
in  the  act.  I  know  of  no  ground  for  adopting  this  theory  :  the  general  opi- 
nion is,  that  conception  may  occur,  and  is  neither  accelerated  nor  prevented 
by  the  volition  of  the  sexes.  Many  women  in  married  life  who  anxiously 
wish  for  children  have  none,  and  vice  versa ;  and  physical  impediments  do 
not  suffice  in  all  cases  to  explain  these  facts.  Women  are  reported  to  have 
conceived  during  the  states  of  asphyxia,  intoxication,  and  narcotism.  Dr. 
Kyan  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  young  woman  became  unconsciously  preg- 
nant from  intercourse  had  with  her  by  a  man  while  she  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, and  in  which  it  was  clearly  impossible  that  her  volition  could  have 
taken  any  share.  (*  Med.  Juris.*  p.  245.)  In  married  life  there  is  no  doubt  that 
women  frequently  become  pr^nant  against  their  will,  and  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  without  any  consciousness  of  their  condition  until  pregnancy  is  fer 
advanced.  Those  who  afiirm  that  without  the  active  will  of  the  woman 
there  can  be  no  conception,  must  deny  the  existence  of  cases  of  impregnation 
in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  (p.  157  ante) :  but  the  facts  are  too  strong  and 
too  numerous  to  be  met  with  a  simple  denial.  A  medical  jurist,  therefore,  who 
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relied  upon  pr^nancy  following  alleged  rape,  as  a  proof  of  consent  on  the  part 
of  the  woman,  and  would  infer  from  this  result  that  the  intercourse  must  have- 
been  voluntary  on  her  part,  would  inflict  great  injustice  by  such  an  opinion. 
The  extrusion  of  an  ovum  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  a  woman,  but  is  a 
periodical  condition ;  the  action  of  the  spermatozoa  on  this  ovum  is  as  much 
removed  from  the  will  of  the  woman  as  it  is  from  that  of  the  man. 

This  subject  would  have  hardly  required  so  much  notice,  but  for  the  fact 
that  in  some  recent  trials  it  has  been  put  forward  with  a  view  to  discredit 
the  evidence  of  a  woman,  where  pregnancy  has  followed  intercourse  in  a  state 
of  allied  unconsciousness.     Any  statement  of  this  kind  always  requires  a 
dose  examination,  because,  generally,  there  is  a  strong  motive  for  falsdiood  on 
the  part  of  a  woman.     In  the  case  oi  Bromwich  v.  Waters  {ante,  p.  256),  the 
young  woman  Whalley  had  had  a  child,  but  stated  that  she  had  not  been 
conscious  of  any  intercourse.     The  fact  that  she  had  borne  a  child  did  not 
prove  that  her  statement  was  ^Ise,  although  a  suggestion  to  this  efiect  was 
made.     We  may  fcdrly  doubt  whether  a  woman  could  have  intercourse  im- 
consciously ;  but  because  impregnation  follows,  this  is  no  proof  that  she  is> 
guilty  of  falsehood  or  perjury. 

Microscopical  evidence. — As  part  of  the  medical  evidence  in  cases  of  rape,, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  examine  spots  or  stains  on  the  linen  of  the  prosecutrix 
and  the  accused.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1854,  p.  210:  1839,  p.  134.)  Cases  of 
rape  are  commonly  tried  in  this  country  without  reference  to  this  species  of 
evidence ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  this  can  be  necessary  to  the  proof 
of  the  crime  in  the  living,  when  the  present  law  of  Ehigland  demands  only 
proof  of  penetration,  and  not  of  emission,  (24  and  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  63.) 
Thus,  a  rape  may  be  l^ally  completed  without  reference  to  emission  ;  and^ 
medically  speaking,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  might  be  marks  of  emis-> 
sion  without  any  penetration.  Admitting  that  certain  stains  of  this  descrip* 
tion  are  found  on  the  clothes  of  an  accused  person, — Are  these  to  be  taketl 
as  f  lu-nishing  undeniable  proof  of  the  legal  completion  of  rape  ?  It  appears  to 
me  that  without  corroborative  evidence  from  the  state  of  the  female  organs 
and  from  circiunstances,  they  cannot  be  so  taken. 

The  fact  that  spermatic  stains  are  found  on  the  linen  of  the  prosecutrix 
may,  however,  become  occasionally  of  importance  in  charges  of  assault  with 
intent,  as  the  following  case  {Beg,  v.  Hamilton)  which  was  tried  at  Edinburgh, 
Nov.  27, 1843,  will  show.   The  prisoner,  who  was  at  the  time  labouring  imder 
gonorrhoea,  was  charged  with  a  criminal  assault  upon  a  child.  The  shift  worn 
by  the  prosecutrix,  with  other  articles  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  was  sub« 
mitted  to  Mr.  Goodsir  and  Sir  James  Simpson  for  examination.  Some  of  the 
stains  on  the  linen  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  were  believed  to  be  those  of 
gonorrhoea ;  others,  characterized  by  a  ^int  colour  and  particular  odour, 
were  considered  to  be  stains  caused  by  the  spermatic  secretion.  When  placed 
in  water,  they  yielded  a  turbid  solution  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  when  this 
was  submitted  to  a  powerful  microscope,  spermatozoa  were  detected.     The 
majority  of  them  were  mutilated,  the  long  slender  filaments  being  broken  off; 
but  perfect  specimens  were  seen,  which  differed  from  the  living  spermatozoa 
only  in  being  motionless.     The  stains  on  the  linen  of  the  prisoner  and  the 
prosecutrix  were  similar.     The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  an  assault  with  in- 
tent to  ravish,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years.  (*  Cormack's: 
Edin.  Joiu*.'  April  1844.)    In  a  case  of  rape  perpetrated  on  a  child.  Dr.  Saw- 
yer found  in  addition  to  blood-corpuscles  and  spermatozoa,  some  woollen  fibres, 
of  a  blue  and  red  colour.  This  observation  aided  in  fixing  the  identity  of  the 
assailant,  since  it  was  pix)ved  that  the  man  wore  a  red  fiannel  shirt  over  a 
bluish-grey  woollen  shirt.  (*New  Orleans  Med.  Gaz.*  June  1858,  p.  281.) 
JSxamincUion  of  stains, — In  nearly  all  cases  the  stained  articles  are  presented 
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for  examination  in  the  dried  state.  It  is  rare  that  a  case  occurs  in  which  a 
medical  jurist  is  required  to  examine  them  while  still  liquid.  There  are  no 
chemical  tests  on  which  we  can  safely  rely  for  the  detection  of  spermatic  stains. 
The  appearance  produced  by  a  dried  stain  on  linen  or  cotton  is  like  that 
produced  by  a  diluted  solution  of  ajbumen.  The  fibre  of  the  stuff  is  stiffened, 
and  the  stain,  particularly  at  the  margin,  has  a  slightly  translucent  appearance, 
as  if  wetted  by  diluted  gum  or  albumen,  but  without  any  shining  lustre.  In 
the  dry  state  the  stain  presents  no  well-marked  colour  or  odour.  Slips  of  the 
stained  linen,  when  soaked  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  yield  a 
muco-albuminous  liquid, .  opaline  and  slightly  alkaline.  It  was  long  since 
noticed  by  Orfila  that  this  liquid,  unlike  a  solution  of  albumen,  was  rendered 
rather  strongly  yellow  by  diluted  nitric  acid.  By  the  action  of  warm  water, 
the  stained  linen,  even  although  it  may  have  been  kept  dry  for  a  considerable 
period,  has  been  observed  to  evolve  the  peculiarly  feint  odour  of  the  spermatic 
secretion. 

The  microscopical  detection  of  spermatozoa  in  dry  stains  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty  when  the  stained  stuff  has  been  much  rubbed  or  worn,  or  is 
of  a  very  coarse  nature.  M.  Donn^,  in  his  early  experiments,  failed  in  dis- 
covering these  bodies  in  dried*  stains.  (*  Coursde  Microscopic,*  p.  304.)  This 
was  probably  owing  to  the  feulty  methods  of  proceeding  adopted  by  some  of 
the  French  medical  jurists.  Thus,  they  recommended  that  the  stained  linen 
should  be  soaked  in  so  large  a  quantity  of  water  as  to  require  filtration ;  that 
it  should  be  macerated  for  many  hoiu*s ;  that  warm  water  should  be  used ;  and 
that  ammonia,  or  other  chemical  agents,  should  be  employed.  These  circiun- 
stances  will  accotmt  for  the  non-detection  of  the  minute  fragile  filaments, 
as  they  are  liable  to  be  destroyed.«|iy  such  methods  of  research.  Chemical 
tests  can  only  show  the  presence  of  an  albuminous  Hquid.  For  a  full  accoimt 
of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  papers  of  Dr.  Koblanck,  *  Viertel- 
jahra.'  1853,  1,  140 ;  of  Dr.  Pincus,  '  Vierteljahrs.'  1866,  2,  347 ;  and  of  M. 
Roussin,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  143,  462. 

The  stained  linen,  or  a  part  of  it,  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  taking 
care  that  it  is  not  roughly  handled.  These  should  be  placed  in  a  small  porce- 
lain capsule  or  watch-glass,  with  a  sufficiency  of  cold  distilled  water  (eight  or 
t«n  drops)  to  soak  it  thgroughly,  and  to  allow  the  fibre  of  the  stufi*  to  become' 
quite  penetrated  by  the  water.  It  is  advisable  not  tq  move  the  stuff  or  agi- 
tate the  liquid,  but  to  allow  it  to  be  quietly  imbibed.  The  watch-glass  or  cap- 
sule should  .be  covered  with  another  to  prevent  evaporation  and  to  keep  out 
foreign  matters.  Afler  an  hour  the  fibres  may  be  turned  and  allowed  to  ma- 
cerate for  another  hour.  The  stained  linen  may  then  be  removed,  and  the 
soaked  fibres  of  the  stuff  gently  pressed  on  several  glass  slides,  already  well 
cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  by  pressing 
the  stained  Imen  is  slightly  opaline.  It  should  now  be  covered  with  thin  mi- 
croscopic glass,  and  examined  by  a  microscope  imde^(powers  varying  from  300 
to  500  diameters,  in  a  strong  light.  At  319  diameters  the  spermatozoa  are 
visible,  but  owing  to  their  great  transparency  require  a  careful  adjustment  of 
the  microscope  in  order  to  be  distinctly  seen ;  the  head  ofben  coming  into  focus 
before  the  long  filamentous  tail,  and  when  this  is  seen  the  head  may  be  lost. 
The  spermatozoa  are  best  seen  in  a  good  light,  with  a  power  of  500  diameters : 
the  head  is  ovoid  and  flattened — sometimes  rather  pointed ;  the  tail  is  from 
nine  to  twelve  times  the  length  of  the  head.  Micrometrical  measurements  of 
two  gave,  for  the  total  length  including  the  head — ^in  one  the  l-750th  of  an 
inch,  and  in  the  other  the  1-1 000th  of  an  inch ;  the  head,  in  its  greatest  dia- 
meter, was  in  each  about  l-9000th  of  an  inch ;  the  filiEorm  tail  tapers  to  a 
scarcely  visible  point.  The  spermatozoa  are  usually  associated  with  granular 
bodies,  and  with  epithelial  scales  (see  fig.  179).    Fibres  of  cotton^  Uaea^  ^^t 
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wootf  and  other  substances,  may  be  aJso  mixed  with  them ;  and  they  taa.y 
be  asaociated  with  pus,  macos,  and  blood-globulea.  Their  form  is  so  peculiar 
diat,  when  once  well  seen  and  examined,  they  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any 
other  substance,  vegetable  or  animal,  nor,  with  ordinary  care,  can  any  vegetable 
fibres  be  mistaken  for  them.     In  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  179),  the  forma 


of  the  spermatozoa  are  delineated  :  in  1  to  4  their  variety  of  appearance  is 
ahown;  5,  seminal  granules.  Fig.  180  represents  the  appeannoe  of  the  repro- 
duced spermatozoa  in  a  stwn  which  had^een  two  yeara  in  a  dried  state;  the 
rounded  bodies  represent  &itty  granules  associated  with  the  spermatozcA.  (See 
'  Des  Tachesaa  point  da  vue  m^dico-l^e,'  par  Dr.  H.  J.  Goase,  I8G5,  p.  94.) 

In  these  investigations  medical  evidence  euonld  be  baaed  on  the  undoubted 
detection  of  a  perfect  spermatozoon  with  its  head  and  long  filamentous  tail. 
Owing  to  the  tenuity  and  transparency  of  the  tail  in  liquids,  it  cannot  be  seen 
BO  readily  as  the  he&d.  Minute  fibres  might  be  mistaken  for  the  tails,  and 
therefore  it  ia  demrable  not  to  base  an  opinion  on  fragmentary  evidence  of  this 
'  description.  Dr.  Beale  has  published  a  caae  in  which  bodiea  closely  resembling 
apermatozoa  were  found  in  the  urine  of  a  woman,  a  patient  in  SL  George's 
Ho^ital.     ('Archives  of  Medicine,'  No.  3,  1858,  p.  251.) 

Dr.  Eoblanck  expresses  the  opinion  that  when  they  are  not  diacovn«d  by 
the  process  above  described,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  stains  are  not  due 
to  the  spermatic  secretion  :  in  this,  however,  he  is  in  error.  When  the  stained 
article  of  dress  is  of  veiy  coarse  texture,  when  it  has  been  much  rubbed,  much 
worn,  or  wetted  by  urine,  blood,  mucua,  or  pus,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difSculty  to  discover  these  bodies,  althou^  there  may  really  have 
been  spermatic  stains  up^n  it.  Most  of  these  foreign  substances,  however,  may 
be  removed  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  acetic  acid,  which  exerts  no 
dissolving  action  on  the  bodies  of  tlie  spermatozoa  unless  too  concentrated. 
There  are  many  circumstances  which  may  account  for  the  non-detection  of 
spermatozoa,  lliese  have  been  fully  explained  by  M.  Roussin.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1867,  1,  154.)  In  some  cases  too  low  a  power  of  the  microscope  has  been 
used,  and  probably  a  bad  light.  M>  Bousain  advises  the  use  of  a  power 
magnifying  fiom  400  to  500  diameters. 

In  order  to  render  the  spennatozoa  more  distinct  under  the  microso^,  M. 
Soussin  has  recommended  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  water. 
Iodine  does  not  alter  the  size  or  shape,  but  causes  the  bodiea  to  appear  in 
stronger  relief.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  which  he  recommends  are 
iodine  one  part,  iodide  of  potassium  four  parts,  water  one  htmdrad  parte  by 
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weight  (op.  cit.  p.  156).  Iodine  thus  used  gives  a  strongly  marked  yelloyr 
colour  to  animal  and  v^etable  substances,  while  it  does  not  alter  mineral 
matters.  It  brings  out  the  form  of  the  spermatozoa  in  colour.  He  has  not 
found  that  the  act  of  drying  in  any  way  alters  or  modifies  the  forms  of  the 
spermatozoa. 

Starchy  it  is  well  known,  is  rendered  blue  by  iodine.  As  stained  articles  of 
dress  sent  for  examination  may  contain  starch  used  for  washing  purposes,  the 
liquid  may  acquire  a  bluish  colour  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  forming  a  strong 
contrast  with  those  bodies  which  are  turned  of  a  yellow  colour  by  iodine.  In  one 
case  in  which  M.  Roussin  was  required  to  examine  spermatic  stains  on  a  dress 
in  a  case  of  alleged  rape,  he  was  surprised  to  find,  on  the  application  of  iodine, 
that  there  were  distinct  unbroken  granules  of  wheat  starch  and  potato  starch 
of  a  deep-blue  colour.  These  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  starch 
used  in  washing,  as  the  granular  structure  is  there  destroyed,  and  further  the 
granules  were  found  only  in  the  spermatic  stains  and  not  on  oth^  parts  of  the 
linen.  It  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  the  man  used  fiour  in  his  business — that 
there  was  an  open  sack  of  fiour  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  which  he  had  com- 
mitted a  rape  with  the  little  girl — some  of  this  had  been  spilled  in  the  struggle, 
and  had  adhered  to  the  stains  on  his  shirt.  The  flour  in  the  sack  when  ex- 
amined proved  to  be  a  mixture  of  wheat  fiour  and  potato  starch.  This  dis- 
covery furnished  strong  evidence  against  the  prisoner  at  the  subsequent  trial. 
(^  Ann.  d*Hyg.*  1867,  1,  163.)  Dr.  Pincus  has  adopted  another  method  of 
rendering  these  transparent  bodies  more  visible.  He  discovered  accidentally, 
on  re-examining  a  slide  <m  which  the  watery  solution  of  a  spermatic  stain  had 
been  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously,  that  many  of  these  bodies  which  were  only 
indistinctly  seen  while  moist,  were  now  very  prominent  and  distinct  in  their 
forms,  and  those  which  before  appeared  tailless  now  assumed  their  complete 
shape  and  length.  They  became  in  fact  more  opaque  and  distinct  by  drying. 
On  repeating  the  experiments,  he  found  the  results  satis&ctory ;  but  the  dr3ring 
should  take  place  slowly,  t.^.  by  covering  the  liquid  on  the  slide  with  the  micro- 
scopic glass  and  keeping  it  in  a  cool  place.  (Casper^s  '  Vierteljahrs.*  1866,  2^ 
349.)  In  this  way  specimens  may  be  prepared  and  reserved  for  evidence  if 
necessary. 

As  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (ante,  p.  290),  spermatozoa,  although  pecu- 
liar to  the  seminal  fiuid,  at^nbt  foimd  in  the  very  yoimg,  the  very  old,  or  in 
those  who  are  labouring  ui^der  long-standing  disease  of  the  testicles.  Even  in 
the  cases  of  healthy  inarHed  men,  who  have  had  children,  spermatozoa  are  not 
always  found  in  the  i^rmatic  secretion;  their  presence,  size,  and  niunber 
are  subject  to  greskt  tmcertainty.  Exhaustion  from  frequent  intercourse,  or 
constitutional  cai6es,  without  actual  bodily  disease,  appears*  to  infiuence  their 
production.  There  are  also  various  other  conditions, in  which  they  are  not 
found ;  these  have  been  fully  examined  by  Casper  (^  Gerichtliche  Medicin,' 
vol.  2,  p.  141),  and  the  numerous  cases  which  he  has  collected  clearly  establish 
this  conclusion.  The  discovery  of  spermatozoa  in  stains  on  articles  of  clothing 
demonstrates  that  the  stains  Imve  been  produced  by  the  spermatic  liquid ;  but 
their  non- discovery,  under  these  circumstances,  does  not  prove  that  the  stains 
have  not  been  caused  by  this  liquid.  Dr.  Koblanck's  views  on  this  subject 
are  therefore  not  borne  out  by  facts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  crypsorchid  is  capable  of  committing  a  rape* 
According  to  some  observers  (p.  293),  the  spermatic  fiuid  emitted  by  a  cryp- 
sorchid contains  no  spermatozoa.  In  some  instances  this  is  no  doubt  the  case, 
but  as  a  rule  we  may  expect  to  find  that  stains  produced  by  the  spermatic  fiuid 
of  such  persons  would  present  the  usual  characters  imder  the  microscope.  At 
page  294  cases  have  been  related  which  clearly  prove  that  crypsorchids  can 
procreate  like  normally-constituted  men,  and  Casper  furnishes  an  instance  in 
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which  epermatozoa  were  detected  by  him  in  the  fluid  emitted  by  a  crypsorchidt 
('  Gerichtliche  Medicin,*  yoL  2,  p.  187.)  The  case  is  otherwise  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  the  crypsorchid  boy  was  only  fourteen-and-a-half  years  old, 
and  had  been  guilty  of  unnatural  conduct  towards  another  boy  eight  years  of 
age  ;  sixteen  days  after  the  act  spermatozoa  were  detected  by  Casper  in  stains 
upon  his  shirt. 

In  addition  to  the  other  i^M^ts  mentioned  respecting  their  microscopical 
characters,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  spermatozoa  move  for  many  hours  out 
of  the  body  when  kept  at  a  temperature  of  98^,  and  they  even  retain  their  rapid 
motions  when  the  spermatic  liquid  is  mixed  with  water ;  but  these  motions 
cease  immediately  on  the  addition  of  urine  or  chemical  reagents.  According 
to  Mttller,  the  spermatozoa  may  retain  vitality  (or  free  motion)  in  the  body 
of  a  woman  for  the  period  of  seven  or  eight  days,  and  even  longer.  When  this 
vitality,  indicated  by  free  motion,  has  disappeared,  the  properties  of  the  seminal 
fluid  are  destroyed,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  no  longer  possesses  a 
fecundating  power. 

The  detection  of  dead  or  motionless  spermatozoa  in  stains  may  be  made  at 
long  periods  after  emission,  when  the  fluid  has  been  allowed  to  dry.  In  three 
cases,  at  intervals  of  from  one  week  to  seven  weeks  after  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime,  Casper  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  on 
articles  of  clothing,  and  thus  to  furnish  corroborative  evidence.  (Op.  cit. 
vol.  2,  p.  161.)  Dr.  Koblanck  made  experiments  on  this  subject,  in  referonce 
to  different  periods  of  time ;  he  found  these  bodies  distinctly,  after  three  days, 
one  month, — ^three,  four,  six,  nine,  and  even  twelve  months.  The  number  of 
distinct  and  perfect  bodies  diminished  according  to  the  length  of  the  period  at 
Ti^ich  the  examination  was  made.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  only  two  per- 
fect specimens  could  be  perceived ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  discovery 
of  one  distinct  and  entire  spermatozoon  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  a  medicfd 
opinion  of  the  spermatic  nature  of  the  stain.  (See  flg.  180,  p.  466.)  M.  Bayard 
states  that  he  has  been  able  to  detect  spermatozoa  in  dry  stains  after  six 
years  I  (^Man.  Prat  de  M6d.  L^.*  p.  277),  and  M.  Roussin  after  the  long 
period  of  eighteen  years  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1,  152).  The  act  of  drying 
does  not  in  any  way  alter  or  affect  the  form,  shape,  or  size  of  the  spermatozoa. 

A  medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  precise  value  of  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  microscope  in  the  examination  of  stains  on  the  dress  of 
a  man  accused  of  rape.  A  shirt  may  present  stains  of  blood,  urine,  mucus,  or 
gonorrhifial  discharge,  some  of  which,  but  for  the  microscope,  might  be  mis- 
taken for  spermatic  stains.  Admitting  that,  by  the  process  above  described, 
the  microscope  enables  an  examiner  to  aflirm  that  the  stains  have  really  been 
caused  by  the  spermatic  secretion,  this  does  not  prove  that  a  rape  has  been 
committed,  or  even  that  intercourse  has  been  necessarily  had  with  a  woman. 
Such  stains  may  arise  from  spontaneous  natural  discharge,  or  from  disease 
(spermatorrhoea),  and  therefore  in  themselves  they  aflbrd  no  proof  of  inter- 
course. If,  from  other  circumstances  in  the  case,  it  should  be  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  proved  that  there  has  been  intercoiirse,  then  the  presence  of 
blood  mixed  with  the  spermatic  stains  might,  in  certain  cases,  justify  an  opinion 
that  violence  had  been  used.  The  discovery  of  spermatic  stains  on  the  dress 
of  a  woman  furnishes  stronger  evidence  of  intercourse,  attempted  or  perpe- 
trated, than  their  discovery  on  the  dress  of  a  man ;  but,  admitting  that  inter- 
course is  thus  proved,  it  may  still  have  taken  place  with  the  consent  of  the 
woman.  These  stains,  when  f  oimd  on  the  clothes  of  girls  and  in&ints,  afford  a 
strong  corroborative  proof  of  the  perpetration  or  of  the  attempt  to  perpetrate 
the  crime. 

Microscopical  evidence  from  the  woman,^-lt  may  become  necessary  to  deter- 
am^  in  reference  ta  a  womi&n,  whether  intercourse  has  or  has  not  recently 
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tak^  place.  All  obseiTera  agree  that,  within  a  certain  period  after  oonnection, 
the  &u:t  may  be  established  hj  the  examination  of  the  vaginal  mncus.  A, 
Bmall  quantity  of  this  mucos  placed  upon  glass,  and  diluted  with  water,  will 
be  found  to  contain  spennatozoB,  if  th«  suspicion  be  correct,  M.  Bqyard  state* 
that  he  has  thua  detected  these  bodies  in  the  vaginal  mucus  of  females  not 
subject  to  morbid  diochargea,  at  various  intervals  up  to  three  days  after  intw- 
ooorae  (op.  ciL  p.  277) ;  and  Donn^  found  them  under  similar  circumBtaiiceB 
in  a  woman  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  ho^ital  the  day  before  (op.  dt., 
p.  305).  This  evidence  may  become  of  value  in  a  charge  of  rape,  bat  it  may 
be  easily  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  lencor-  p_  ,g, 

rhiEA :  and  it  is  open  to  an  objection,  that,  in  ■ 
certain  morbid  states  of  the  vaginal  mucus  of 
the  human  female,  there  is  found  in  it  a  micro- 
scopic animalcule,  called  by  Doon^  the  TriehO' 
mortal  vagince.  This  has  a  larger  body  and  a 
shorter  tail  than  the  spesnuatozoon.  The  annexed 
illustration  (fig.  181)  shows  the  form  of  the  tn~ 
chomonas,  as  represented  by  Bonn^.  ('  Coura  dc 
Microscopie,'  Planche  IX.)  The  engraving 
illustrates  the  microscopical  appearance  of  vagi- 
nal mucus:  a  a, pus-globules;  b  b,  trichomottan; 
the  large  irregular  body  in  the  centre  of  thi? 
engrvving  is  an  epithelial  scale.  Other  substances 
may  be  sometimes  found  in  the  vaginal  mucus ;  "" — 

see  case  by  Dr.  Lender.     (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  April  1865,  p.  S55). 

Marks  of  blood  on  clolhiiig. — Marks  of  blood  upon  the  linen  can,  of  course, 
furnish  no  evidence  unless  taken  with  other  circumstances.  The  linen  may  be 
intentionally  spotted  or  stained  with  blood  for  the  purpose  of  giving  apparent 
support  to  a  false  accusation.  Dr.  Bayard  met  with  a  case  of  this  kind,  in 
which  a  woman  charged  a  youth  with  having  committed  a  rape  upon  her 
infant  child.  On  examination,  the  sexual  organs  were  foimd  uninjured  ;  and 
on  ins[>ectiiig  the  marks  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  cliild,  it  was  observed 
that  the  stains  had  been  produced  on  the  ouUtde,  and  bore  the  appearance  of 
smearing ;  the  whole  fibre  of  the  stuff  had  not  even  been  completely  pene- 
trated by  the  liquid.  These  facts  established  the  falsehood  of  the  charge. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  2,  219.)  A  case  involving  a  false  charge  of  rape  was 
tried  at  the  Glasgow  Autumn  Circuit  in  1859.  One  of  the  witnesauA,  on 
accomplice,  proved  that  she  hod  purchased  some  blood  and  handed  it  to  the 
female  who  made  the  charge,  and  she  saw  her  smear  it  over-her  person  and 
on  some  sheets  on  which  it  was  alleged  the  rape  was  perpetrated.  The  woman 
{BoyU)  and  her  husband,  who  made  this  false  charge,  were  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  marks  of  blood  on  the  linen  of  a  prosecutrix 
were  caused  by  effusion  as  a  result  of  violence  or  by  flie  menslrval  discharge. 
The  menstrual  fluid  in  the  normal  state  is  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  fibrin ; 
but  in  respect  to  the  red  colour,  the  presence  of  red  corpuscles  and  of  serum, 
the  two  kinds  of  blood  are  similar.  That  fibrin  is  frequently  present,  and  in 
large  quantity  in  the  menstrual  fiuid,  is  obvious  from  its  being  occasionally 
discharged  in  a  clotted  state :  beoce  the  discovery  of  fibrin  in  a  atain  would 
by  no  means  necessarily  imply  that  the  blood  was  from  awonnd,  and  not  due 
to  menstrual  discharge,  while  ils  non-discovery  would  not  prove  the  blood  to 
be  menstrual. 

Small  quantities  of  fibrin  are  not  readily  separable  from  linen  stained  by 
blood  as  a  result  of  effusion ;  and  gapposing  the  stain  to  have  been  caused 
by  imbibition  from  another  article  <a  drees  already  stained,  ibft  wsc£«i.^!ax^ 
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■1^  ttould  be  free  from  fitxin,  which  would  remain  in  the  BtufT  origuiaUy 
-wetted.  A  mAn  mi^t  thns  wrongly  pronounce  this  senondsiy  etiun  to  be  dne 
to  jneraitrnal  blood.-  The  diecovery  of  epithelial  scales  and  muciia,  by  the 
micToecope,  would  not  peore  the  stain  to  be  meHBtmal,  unless  it  could  be 
flhown  that  the  miicuB  was  effused  with  the  blood  which  caused  the  stain.  (See 
ORter  P-  3M.)  The  epithelial  tcales  found  in  the  vaginal  mucus  are  of  tLe 
tceeelat«d  vuiety  ;  they  are  flat  nucleated  cells,  oval,  round,  or  polygonal  in 
shape,  and  Tamng  in  sjce.  They  are  spread  over  the  mucous  membnme  not 
oaiv  of  the  vagma,  but  of  the  month,  phijyns,  cesophagus  (gullet),  conjunctiva, 
and  the  seroua  and  synovial  membranes.  ('  Kirkes'  PhyMology,'  p.  804.) 
Tbm  MttK  be  ma*  TmrtTfm  in  relying  upon  thia  microscopic&l  evidence.     In 
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fig.  182,  a  Tepreaents  the  ecatee  of  tesselated  epithelium,  h  ihe  same  with  the 
edgeB  folded,  c  cylindrical  or  columnar  epithelium  from  the  stomach,  d,  from 
the  Jejunum,  e  cylinders  as  Ken  when  looking  at  their  free  extremities.  In 
fig.  183,  the  microscopical  appearance  presented  by  the  menstruat  discharge 
iadelineated — a,  blood- corpuscles  intermixed  with  mucous  globules;  b,  scales 
of  epithelium. ' 

It  may  be  right  to  state,  for  the  information  of  medical  practitioners  who 
have  hitherto  thought  that  they  cotild  easily  distinguish  menstrual  blood,  and 
Bwear  to  it  on  charges  of  rape,  that  a  few  years  since  the  Frenrh  Acadfroy 
of  Medicine  appointed  as  a  committee  MM.  Adelon,  Moreau,  and  he  Canu,  to 
examine  this  question  in  the  most  comprehensive  msjiner.  These  gentlemen 
reported  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  there  is  no  certain  method  by 
which  menstrual  blood  con  be  distinguished  fit)m  that  effused  from  the  blood- 
vessels in  a  case  of  child-murder  or  abortion.  ('  Ann.  d'Myg.'  184C,  1,  181 ; 
see  ante,  p.  204.) 

Evidence  of  violation  in  the  dead. — ^e  body  of  a  child  or  woman  is  fotmd 
dead,  and  a  medical  man  may  be  required  to  determine  whether  her  person 
has  or  has  not  been  violated  before  death.  There  is  here  some  difficulty,  be- 
cause there  may  be  no  statement  made  by  the  deceased.  The  witness  can 
seldom  do  more  than  express  a  conjectunl  opnioo,  from  the  discovery  of 
marks  of  violence  on  the  person  and  about  the  genital  organs.  Even  if  sper- 
matozoa were  detected  in  the  liquid  mucus  of  the  vagina,  or  on  the  drees  of 
a  female,  this  would  merely  prove  that  there  had  been  intercourse ;  whether 
violent  or  not  would  depend  on  the  medical  and  circumstantial  evidence.  In 
a  case  of  murder  tried  at  Edinburgh  some  years  ago,  the  first  point  to  be  de- 
*       " — "*  '->  the  dead  body  was,  whether  a  rape  had  or  had  not  been  com- 
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tnitted.  The  examination  of  the  stains  on  the  dress  was  conclusive,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  evidence.  The  jury  convicted  the  man  of 
&  rape,  and  yet  acquitted  him  of  the  murder,  although  the  proof  of  the  latter 
crime  was  clearer  than  that  of  the  rape  I  (For  a  case  in  which  evidence  was 
obtained  on  the  examination  of  a  dead  body,  see  Casper^s  '  Klinische  Novellen,* 
p.  17.) 

JRape  by  females  on  males. — So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  this  crime  is  unknown 
to  the  English  law.  Several  cases  of  this  kind  have,  however,  come  before  the 
French  criminal  courts.  In  1845,  a  female,  aged  eighteen,  was  charged  with 
having  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  indecency,  with  violence,  on  the  person  of 
Xavier  T.,  a  boy  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  She  was  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  ten  years^  imprisonment.  In  another  case,  which  occurred  in 
1842,  a  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  charged  with  rape  on  two  children, — the  one 
eleven  and  the  other  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the 
accused  had  enticed  the  two  boys  into  a  field,  and  hiad  there  had  forcible  con- 
nection with  them.  This  female  was  proved  to  have  had  an  unnatural  con- 
traction of  the  vagina,  which  prevented  intercourse  with  adult  males.  She  was 
found  to  be  labouring  imder  syphilitic  disease,  and  the  proof  of  her  offence  was 
completed  by  the  disease  having  been  communicated  to  the  two  boys/  She  was 
condemned  by  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  the  Seine  to  fifteen  years*  hard  labour 
at  the  galleys.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1847,  1,  463.)  Casper  describes  cases  of  this 
description  which  have  &llen  under  his  observation.  (*  Handbuch  der  Gericht- 
lichen  Medicin,'  vol.  2,  p.  129 ;  and  *  Klinische  Novellen,'  1868,  p.  15".)  By 
the  Penal  Code  of  FhEhce,  it  is  a  crime  in  either  sex  to  attempt  intercourse 
with  the  other,  whether  with  or  without  violence,  when  the  child  is  under  eleven 
years  of  age.  That  this  offence  is  perpetrated  in  England  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find,  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  mere  boys  affected 
with  the  venereal  disease.  In  some  instances  this  may  be  due  to  precocious 
puberty ;  but  in  others  it  can  only  be  ascribed  to  that  imnatural  connection 
of  adult  Women  with  male  children  which  is  punished  as  a  crime  in  the  other 
sex.  The  only  accessible  medical  proof  would  consist  in  the  transmission  of 
gonorrhoea  or  syphilis  from  the  woman  to  the  child. 
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CHAPTER  87. 

PEPERASTIA — SODOMY  ^BESTIALITY — NATURE  OF  THESE  CRIMES — MEDICAL  PROOFS 

AND   LEGAL  RELATIONS. 

Pederastia,  Sodomy. — This  crime  is  defined  to  be  the  unnatural  connection 
of  a  man  with  mankind  or  with  an  animal.  The  evidence  required  to  establish 
it  is  the  same  as  in  rape,  and  therefore  penetration  alone  is  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute it.  There  are,  however,  two  exceptions  :  1st,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
the  offence  to  have  been  committed  against  the  consent  of  the  person  upoa 
whom  it  has  been  perpetrated ;  and,  2ndly,  both  agent  and  patient  (if  consent- 
ing) are  equally  guilty  ;  but  the  guilty  associate  is  a  competent  witness.  In  one 
case  {Bex  v.  Wiseman)^  a  man  was  indicted  for  having  committed  this  offence 
with  a  woman,  and  the  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  this  was  within  the 
statute.  Unless  the  person  is  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  that  this  offence  should  be  perpetrated  on  an  adult  of  either  sex  against 
his  or  her  will ;  the  slightest  resistance  would  suffice  to  prevent  its  perpetra- 
tion. In  August  1849  a  question  on  this  point  was  referred  to  me  from  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica.  A  man  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life, 
for  the  crime  of  sodomy,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  complaining 
party  while  he  was  asleep.  The  only  evidence  against  him  was  the  statement 
of  tne  complainant.  The  opinion  given  was  in  conformity  with  that  of  Dr. 
J.  Ferguson,  who  referred  tlie  case  to  me — namely,  that  the  perpetration  of 
the  act  during  a  state  of  natural  sleep  was  contrary  to  all  probability.  The 
remarks  already  made  in  reference  to  rape  during  sleep  may  be  applied  with 
greater  force  to  acts  of  this  nature.  (See  p.  460  ante.')  If  this  crime  be  com- 
mitted on  a  boy  under  fourteen  years,  it  is  felony  in  the  agent  only ;  and  the 
same,  it  appears,  as  to  a  girl  under  twelve.  (Archbold,  p.  409.)  The  act 
must  be  in  the  part  where  it  is  usually  committed  in  the  victim  or  associate  of 
the  crime,  and  if  done  elsewhere  it  is  not  sodomy.  The  &cts  are  commonly 
sufiiciently  proved  without  medical  evidence,  except  in  the  cases  of  young  per- 
sons, when  marks  of  physical  violence  will  in  general  be  sufliciently  apparent. 
In  some  instances,  proof  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  may  be  obtained  by 
resorting  to  microscopical  evidence.  (See  Donne,  op.  cit.  p.  805.)  Stains  upon 
the  linen  of  young  persons  may  thus  furnish  evidence  that  the  crime  has  been 
attempted,  if  not  actually  perpetrated. 

This  crime  is  punishable  under  the  24  &  25  Vic.  c.  100,  s.  61.  Whosoever 
shall  be  convicted  of  the  abominable  crime  of  buggery,  committed  either  %vith 
mankind,  or  with  any  animal,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Coiut,  to 
be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  ten  years. 

Sodomy  is  commonly  understood  to  signify  unnatural  intercourse  between 
man  and  man,  while  bestiality  implies  imnatural  intercourse  with  animals. 
Continental  medical  jurists  have  invented  anew  term,  Pederaetia  (iraiWc  kpatrni^y 
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pueri  amator),  comprising  those  cases,  not  unfrequent,  in  wiiich  bojs  at  about 
the  age  of  puberty  are  made  the  victims  of  the  depraved  passions  of  a  certain 
clas§  of  men,  but  this  term  is  not  applicable  to  the  crime  committed  by  and 
between  adiilts.  The  medical  aspects  of  this  subject  have  been  very  fully  ex- 
amined  by  M.  Tardieu,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1857,  2,  133,  397,  and  1858,  1,  187, 
152  ;  also  by  M.  Toulmouche,  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1868, 2, 121 ;  and  by  Dr.  Louis 
Penard,  *  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1860,  2,  367.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  this  im- 
natural  intercourse  both  in  agent  and  patient  are  very  fully  described  by  these 
writers.  Casper  has  also  dealt  with  this  crime  and  the  medical  evidence  re- 
quired to  prove  it.    (*  Grerichtliche  Medicin,*  vol.  2,  p.  176.) 

Unless  an  examination  is  made  soon  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  th^ 
signs  of  it  will  disappear.  In  the  case  of  one  long  habituated  to  these  unna- 
tural practices,  certain  changes  have  been  pointed  out  as  medical  proofs,  among 
them  a  funnel-shaped  state  of  parts  between  the  nates,  with  the  appearance  o£ 
dilatation,  stretching,  or  even  a  patulous  state  of  the  anus  and  a  destruction  of 
the  folded  or  puckered  state  of  the  skin  in  this  part.  There  may  be  also  marks 
of  laceration,  cicatrices,  &c.,  and  sometimes  the  evidence  derivable  from  the 
presence  of  syphilitic  disease. 

This  condition  of  parts  would  represent  the  chronic  state  induced  by  these 
practices  in  the  patient  or  succubus.  In  the  recent  or  acute  form,  fissure  and 
laceration  of  the  sphincter  ani,  with  bruising  and  effusion  of  blood,  would  be 
found.  The  appearances  above  described  as  belonging  to  the  chronic  stage  were 
met  with  in  the  case  of  Eliza  Edwards^  1833  (p.  286,  ante).  This  person  was 
found  after  death  to  be  a  man,  although  he  had  passed  himself  off  in  dress  and 
habits  during  life  as  a  woman.  On  an  examination  of  the  body  there  was  strong 
evidence  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  addicted  to  unnatural  habits.  It 
was  noticed  by  all  present  that  the  apertiu^  of  the  anus  was  much  wider  and 
larger  than  natiu^l.  There  was  a  slight  protrusion  and  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  at  the  margin.  The  rugae  or  folds  of  skin  which  give  the 
puckered  appearance  to  the  anal  aperture  had  quite  disappeared,  so  that  this 
part  resembled  the  labia  of  the  female  organs.  The  limng  membrane  was 
thickened  at  the  verge  of  the  anus  and  was  in  an  ulcerated  condition.  The 
male  organs  had  been  dra^vn  up  and  secured  by  a  bandage  bound  roimd  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  A  short  accoimt  of  this  remarkable  case  of  con- 
cealed sex  was  published  in  the  *  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,'  Feb- 
ruary 1833,  p.  168. 

Trials  for  this  crime  are  not  unf requent,  but  the  reports  of  evidence  are  not 
made  public.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  false  charges  are  as  common 
as  in  cases  of  rape.  They  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  extortion,  and  as  the 
publication  of  such  a  charge,  even  when  unfounded,  is  greatly  dreaded  and  has 
actually  led  to  suicide,  it  often  proves  a  successful  method  of  extortion.  It 
is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  such  accusations  are  frequently  made  by 
soldiers  and  a  bad  class  of  policemen. 

The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Boulton  and  Park  (Q.B.,  May  1871),  has  drawn  public 
attention  to  this  subject.  The  charge  against  the  defendants  was  that  of  con- 
spiracy to  commit  or  to  incite  to  the  commission  of  immorality.  The  defend- 
ants were  young  men  who  had  for  some  time  gone  about  to  public  places  dressed 
as  women,  and  had  been  seen  on  public  occasions  to  associate  with  men  as  if 
they  were  women  of  the  town.  They  were  beardless  youths,  and  one  of  them, 
Boulton,  had  a  countenance  so  strongly  feminine,  that  when  seen  by  the  me- 
dical examiners,  he  appeared  like  a  young  woman  in  man's  clothes.  When 
dressed  as  fashionable  women,  they  imposed  upon  all  who  saw  them.  These 
practices  had  gone  on  at  intervals  for  one  or  two  years  before  they  were  de- 
tected and  exposed.  The  defence  was,  that  they  had  dressed  themselves  as 
women  for  the  piupose  of  performing  at  private  theatricals^  but  tlax&  ^^^<^ 
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accotmt  for  all  the  circumstances  proved  against  them  by  eje-witnesses  as  well' 
as  by  their  correspondence  with  many  persons  who  were  believed  to  be  ac- 
complices. They  also  assmned  female  names,  and  used  them  in  correspondence 
with  men.  '  They  habitually  walked  the  streets  and  frequented  places  of  public 
amusement  in  women^s  clothes,  practising  all  the  petty  arts  of  prostitutes,  sub- 
mitting to  be  entertained  as  such  by  gentlemen,  and  then  suddenly  resuming  the 
priv il^es  of  their  own  sex.*  It  was  suggested  by  the  course  of  proceedings,  that 
the  de^dantshad  hot  only  conspired  to  commit,  but  had  actually  committed, 
a  felonious  crime,  but  of  this  no  proof  was  offered,  and  after  a  lengthened 
trial  the  juiy  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  defendants  had  been  ex- 
amined before  the  trial,  by  a  number  of  medical  men  engaged  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  defence,  including  Mr.  Gibson,  the  surgeon  of  Newgate,  and  myself, 
acting  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  The  medical  opinions  differed,  but  at  the 
<]ate  of  examination  th^c  was  no  distinct  evidence  that  any  imnatural  offence 
had  been  perpetrated. 

The  Germans  apply  the  term  sodomy  to  the  unnatural  intercourse  of  man 
with  animals.  (Ci^er,  vol.  1,  p.  180.)  To  this  we  more  commonly  give  the 
name  of  Bestiality.  Trials  for  this  crime  perpetrated  with  animals,  such  as 
ihe  cow,  the  mare  and  the  she-ass,  are  not  unfrequent  at  the  assizes.  They  are 
not  reported,  and  do  not  therefore  attract  any  public  notice.  The  criminals 
are  commonly  youths  or  men  employed  to  look  after  the  animals.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  criminal  has  been  caxL^t  flagrante  delicto— or  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  attempt,  if  not  of  the  completion,  of 
the  act  of  unnatural  intercourse. 

Medical  evidence  is  seldom  required  to  sustain  the  prosecution.  There  may 
be,  however,  circumstances  which  can  only  be  properly  interpreted  by  a  scien- 
tific expert.  The  hair  of  the  animal  may  be  found  on  me  perpetrator,  or 
marks  of  blood  or  feculent  matter  upon  his  dress,  and  in  such  cases  chemistry 
or  the  microscope  may  enable  a  witness  to  express  an  opinion  in  proof  or  dis- 
proof of  the  charge.  In  one  case  tried  at  the  assizes,  where  a  man  was  charged  -> 
with  having  had  unnatural  intercourse  with  a  cow,  the  prosecution  was  able  to 
show  that  some  short  coloured  hairs  found  on  the  prisoner's  person  resembled 
those  of  the  animal. 

The  medical' jurists  of  Germany  appear  to  take  a  remarkable  interest  in 
cases  of  sodomy  and  bestiality ;  and  in  some  of  their  reports  they  have  con- 
trived to  throw  an  air  of  science  over  the  details  of  this  detestable  crime.  Dr. 
Kutter,  of  Zehnenick,  has  published  an  elaborate  report  of  a  case- of  this  kind 
(*  fleischlicher  Vermischung  mit  einem  Thiere '),  in  which  a  sub-officer  was 
charged  by  his  captain  with  imnatural  intercourse  with  a  mare,  and  in  support 
of  the  charge  Dr.  Kutter  was  able  to  furnish  good  microscopical  evidence. 
The  captain,  on  entering  the  stable  suddenly,  found  the  prisoner  in  the  act  of 
moving  away  from  the  stall  of  the  animal.  Dr.  Kutter  was  called  to  examine 
the  mare,  and  f  oimd  some  small  abrasions  about  the  genitals  of  the  animal,  and 
a  slight  escape  of  bloody  mucus  from  these  parts.  The  prisoner  willhigly 
submitted  himself  to  examination.  Dr.  Kutter  found  some  stains  of  blood  on 
his  shirt ;  and  on  the  penis  between  the  prepuce  and  the  glans,  there  were  a 
number  of  short,  dark,  pointed  hairs.  The  prisoner  accountel  for  them  by  say- 
ing that  the  night  before  he  had  had  connection  with  some  woman.  Dr.  Kutter 
examined  the  hairs  carefully  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  and  found  them  to 
be  shorter,  thicker,  and  more  pointed  than  those  of  a  human  being..  They 
were  also  coarse,  and  less  transparent.  Comparing  them  with  hairs  gently  rubb^ 
off  the  back  part  of  the  mare,  they  exactly  corresponded  in  coloiur,  form,  and 
length,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  that  there  had  been  unnatural  in- 
tercourse. It  was  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty  that  the  blood-stains 
on  the  shirt  were  produced  by  the  blood  of  the  animaL     This,  however,  was 
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sot  a  necessary  part  of  the  evidence.  (Hom*s  '  Yierteljahrs.*  1865,  1,  f  60.) 
On  these  &ct8  Dr.  Kutter  gave  an  opinion  that  the  prisoner  had  been  guilty 
of  unnatural  intercourse  with  the  mare. 

A  question  may  arise  here  respecting  the  examination  of  an  accused  person 
which  has  already  been  considered  in  reference  to  the  examination  of  women 
charged  with  infanticide.  The  examination  should  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
accused,  and  not  made  against  his  will,  since  no  one  is  bound  to  furnish  evi- 
dence against  himself  (see  ante,  p.  431).  In  reference  to  the  evidence  deriv- 
able from  the  hair  of  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  microscopical 
characters  which  are  illustrated  in  vol.  1.  p.  512. 
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CHAPTER  88. 

WHAT  IS  INSANITY  ?  MEDICAL  DEFINITIONS — DISTINCTION  OF  SANE  FBOM  INSANE 
PERSONS — MEDICAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  REFERENCE.TO  THE  CCSTODY  OF  THE  IN- 
SANE— MORAL  INSANITY — LEGAL  DEFINITIONS — *NON  COMPOS  MENTIS* — SYMPTOMS 
OF  INCIPIENT  INSANITY — HALLUCINATIONS  AND  ILLUSIONS — LUCID  INTERVALS. 

What  is  ifiBanity?  Medical  d^nitians. — The  terms  insanity,  lunacy,  unsound- 
ness of  mind,  mental  derangement,  mental  disorder,  madness,  and  mental 
alienation  or  aberration,  have  been  indifferentlj  applied  to  those  states  of  dis- 
ordered mind  in  which  a  person  loses  the  power  of  regulating  his  actions  and 
conduct  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  society.  In  all  cases  of  real  in- 
sanity, the  intellect  is  more  or  less  affected — hence  the  term  intellectual  in- 
sanity. In  a  medical  sense  this  implies  a  deviation  of  the  mental  faculties  from 
an  assumed  normal  or  healthy  standard.  In  an  insane  person  there  may  be  no 
bodily  disease,  but  his  language  and  habits  are  changed — ^the  reasoning  power 
which  he  may  have  enjoyed  in  common  with  others  is  lost  or  perverted,  and 
he  is  no  longer  fitted  to  discharge  those  duties  which  his  social  position  de- 
mands. Further,  from  perversion  of  reason,  he  may  show  a  disposition  to 
commit  acts  which  may  endanger  his  own  life  cr  the  lives  of  those  around 
him.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  law  interferes  for  his  own  protection,  and 
for  that  of  society. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  psychologists  to  define  insanity ;  but 
the  de&iitions  hitherto  given  are  a^  imperfect,  that  it  woidd  be  difiiciilt  to 
find  one  which  includes  all  who  are  insane,  and  excludes  all  who  are  sane. 
This  difiiculty  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  mental  disorder  varies 
in  its  d^ree  as  well  as  in  its  characters ;  and  the  shades  of  disordered  in- 
tellect in  the  early  stages  are  so  blended,  as  to  be  scarcely  disdnguishable  from 
a  state  of  sanity.  It  is  this  twilight  condition  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  fluctuat- 
ing between  sanity  and  insanity,  which  no  definition  can  comprise,  especiaUy 
as  the  mind  differs  in  its  power  and  manifestations  in  most  persons,  and  it  is 
therefore  difiicult  to  ^  upon  a  standard  by  which  a  fiur  comparison  can  be 
made.  The  vidgar  notion  of  insanity  is,  that  it  consists  in  an  entire  depriva- 
tion of  reason  and  consciousness ;  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  we  in- 
sane proves,  that  they  are  not  only  perfectly  conscious  of  their  actions  in  gene- 
ral, but  that  they  reason  upon  their  feelings  and  impressions.  Locke,  indeed, 
defined  a  madman  to  be  one '  who  reasoned  correctly  from  false  premisses ;'  yet 
we  know  that  not  only  many  sane  people  do  this,  but  one  who  is  insane  often 
reasons  falsely  from  the  objects  presented  to  his  senses,  or  from  his  own  fan- 
cies. The  late  Dr.  Abercromby  considered  insanity  to  consist  in  a  loss  of  the 
faculty  of  attention — ^that  power  by  which  we  are  capable  of  changing,  con- 
trolling, arresting,  or  fixing  the  current  of  our  thoughts.  Dr.  Conolly  regarded 
I^asB  disorder  of  the  power  of  comparison  orjudgmeni^  and  Professor  Marc, 
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as  a  loBS  of  the  faculty  of  volition]  bo  that,  in  the  latter  point  of  view,  the 
acts  of  the  insane  are  all  inyolnntary,  and  depend  upon  impulses  which  they 
cannot  control. 

These  definitions  are  defective,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  of  insanity,  as  in  confirmed  idiocy, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  but  in  most 
instances  these  faculties  and  the  moral  feelings  are  partially  diseased,  or  par- 
tially destroyed,  in  every  variety  and  degree.  Thus  we  may  meet  with  cases 
in  which  the  faculties  of  attention,  comparison,  and  volition  are  more  or  leas 
impaired  or  absent,  or,  if  present,  they  are  never  perfect,  although  each  may 
not  be  equally  affected.  When  no  two  cases  are  precisely  similar,  no  defini- 
tion can  include  all  varieties  of  the  disorder.  A  medical  witness  who  ventures 
upon  a  definition,  will  generally  find  himself  involved  in  numerous  inconsis- 
tencies ;  no  words  can  possibly  comprise  the  variable  characters  which  this 
malady  is  liable  to  assiune.  The  power  which  is  most  manifestly  deficient  in 
the  insane,  is,  generally,  the  controlling  power  of  the  will. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  a  medical  man  will  find  himself  com- 
pelled, if  not  to  define  insanity,  at  least  to  show  some  clear  distinction  between 
a  sane  and  insane  person.  In  JReg.  v.  Leander  (Cent.  Grim.  Court,  June  1864), 
the  defendant,  a  lady^  was  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  receiving  into  her 
house  two  or  more  lunatics;  the  house  not  being  licensed  or  r^stered  to  receive 
lunatics,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  8th  and  9th  Vict,  c  100,  s.  44.  Under 
this  statute  no  person  is  allowed  to  receive  more  than  one  lunatic  into  his  house, 
unless  the  house  is  an  asylum,  and  registered  or  licensed  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics.  The  medical  evidence  showed  that  there  were  eighty  persons,  chiefly 
females,  who  were  inmates  of  this  house ;  and  five  of  these,  who  were  visited 
and  examined  by  a  physician  of  experience  in  insanity,  were  pronounced  by 
him  to  be  decidedly  of  unsound  mind.  In  one  there  was  a  total  loss  of  me- 
mory, another  was  a  confirmed  idiot,  and  a  third  was  labouring  under  mania 
with  excitement.  The  medical  witness  was  strongly  pressed  in  cross-exami- 
nation to  define  insanity.  He  said  that  it  was  difilcult  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  weakness  of  intellect  and  unsoundness  of  mind,  and  that  there  was 
no  definite  line  between  a  low  state  of  intellect  and  idiocy,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  where  the  one  ended  and  the  other  began ;  still  he  was  satisfied 
that  these  were  cases  of  insanity,  such  as  would  be  ordinarily  received  into  a 
lunatic  asylum.  One  of  the  ladies  was  subject  to  deltHsions,  and  this  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  proof  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  The  defence  rested  chiefly  on 
the  suggestion  that  there  were  many  sane  persons  whose  intellects  were  dull, 
— ^whose  memories  were  weakened,  especially  when  suffering  from  epilepsy, 
and  who,  without  being  insane  or  lunatic,  were  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves ;  upon  this  the  jury  were  asked  to  believe  that  the  ladies  in  the 
house  of  defendant  were  sane.  As  this  suggestion  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
medical  opinion  given,  an  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  the  evidence  by  the 
statement  that  *  the  world  knew  what  fancies  and  theories  medical  men  had  on 
the  subject  of  insanity ; '  and,  whereas  the  certificates  of  two  were  required 
before  a  person  could  be  confined  as  a  limatic,  only  one  had  been  called  in,  in 
this  case.  The  learned  judge  (Bramwell,  B.),  in  charging  the  jury,  said  that 
/  they  must  be  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  these  were  cases  of  insanity,. 
Although  medical  men  were  often  heard  in  Courts  of  Justice  to  define  insanity, 
he  thought  ordinary  men  of  the  world  were  just  as  well  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  on  these  matters  as  they  were.'  The  defendant  was  convicted ;  the 
jury  probably  thinking  that,  if  these  persons  were  not  really  insane,  there 
woidd  have  been  no  want  of  medical  evidence  to  prove  their  sanity  on  the 
part  of  the  defence. 

Another  case  occurred  tit  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  September  1864 
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{JRegina  r.  Wilkins),  in  which  a  medical  man  was  indicted  under  another  section 
of  Uie  same  statute,  which  enacts  that  no  person  (unless  he  deriyes  no  profit 
from  the  charge,  or  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor),  shall 
receive  to  hoard  or  lodge,  in  any  house  not  licensed,  any  one  patient,  or 
a  lunatic  or  allied  lunatic,  without  the  usual  order  and  medical  certificates 
as  required  for  lunatic  asylums.  From  the  evid^ice  it  appeared  that  de- 
fendant had  taken  chai^ge  of  a  yoimg  lady  as  a  boarder ;  she  was  found  by 
the  police  wandering  at  midnight;  she  gave  the  address  of  the  defendant, 
but  no  satis&ctory  accoimt  of  herself.  When  examined  by  medical  men,  she 
was  pronounced  to  be  of  unsound  mind.  The  father,  who  had  placed  her  with 
the  defendant  about  two  years  before  this  occurrence,  stated  that  she  waa 
excitable,  but  not  of  unsound  mind.  A  physician,  who  received  her  after  she 
had  strayed  from  the  defendant's  house,  deposed  that  she  was  then  in  a  state 
of  advanced  imbecility  verging  on  idiocy.  In  defence  it  was  alleged  that  this 
person  was  only  a  nervous  and  excitable  woman ;  that  she  was  not  insane  or 
of  unsoimd  mind  when  the  defendant  first  received  her  as  a  boarder,  even  if  ahe 
had  become  so  subsequently ;  that  she  lived  with  the  family,  and  no  restraint 
was  placed  upon  her.  Greneral  evidence  vras  called  to  show  that  she  was  merely 
childish,  of  weak  mind,  and  very  timid ;  that  she  could  talk  rationally,  but  in 
a  childish  manner.  All  agreed  that  her  mind  was  feeble.  Of  two  medical 
gentlemen  called  for  the  defence,  one  said  that  latterly  her  mind  had  become 
8(»newhat  unsound,  and  was  not  so  vigorous  as  at  first  Before  the  night  on 
which  she  had  escaped,  and  on  which  she  was  found  wandering  by  the  police, 
there  was  not  in  his  opinion  such  imsoundniess  of  mind  as  would  have  justified 
her  confinement;  and  theother  deposed  that  when  he  saw  her  two  or  three  montltfi 
since,  he  considered  her  to  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself,  although  in- 
competent to  manage  her  afiairs,  and  that  she  required  medical  superintendence, 
but  not  the  restraint  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  This  brought  a  question  from  the 
judge,  whether  he  then  thought  that  the  fact  of  her  wandering  about  the  Edg- 
ware  Road  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  was  a  proof  of  her  being  able  to  take 
care  of  herself !  The  jury  found  the  defendant  *  guilty.*  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  this  young  lady  was  of  unsound  mind  in  the  sense  intended  by  the 
law :  she  may  not  have  been  so  when  first  received,  but  the  Act  includes  all 
cases  in  which  insanity  comes  on  after  the  reception  of  the  person.  The  cer- 
tificates given  by  independent  medical  men  in  this  case  were  to  the  effect  that 
she  talked  incoherently*  to  herself,  repeating  the  words  *  next  of  l^in,'  without 
being  able  to  explain  why,  that  she  was  quite  imable  to  maintain  a  conversa- 
tion, and  that  she  was  labouring  under  imbecility  in  the  first  d^pree.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  of  her  being  found  wandering  at  night  under  circum- 
stances in  which  no  young  lady  in  her  social  position  would  be  found,  should 
have  sufficed  to  prevent  any  difference  of  opinion  among  medical  witnesses 
respecting  the  existence  of  unsoundness  of  mind  in  this  person. 

It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  a  medical  definition  of  insanity  becomes  of 
legal  importance,  and  a  medical  expert  must  be  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
person  concerning  whom  the  question  is  raised  is  idiotic,  lunatic,  or  of  unsound 
mind,  and  to  assign  intelligible  reasons  for  his  opinion. 

Moral  insanity, — In  addition  to  that  form  of  insanity  in  which  the  mind  is 
affected,  known  as  intellectual  insanity^  Dr.  Prichard  and  other  medico-legal 
writers  have  described  a  state  which  iheyoaXimoral  insanity  {Mania  sine  delirio)^ 
which  is  manifested  simply,  by  a  perverted  or  disordered  state  of  the  feelings, 
passions,  and  emotions,  irrespective  of  any  apparent  intellectual  aberration. 
There  are  no  hallucinations  or  illusions,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  delusion,  but 
simply  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Thus  it  is  alleged  that  this  form 
of  insanity  may  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  causeless  suspicion,  jealousy,  or  hatred 
of  others,  especially  of  those  to  whom  the  affected  person  ought  to  be  attached; 
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and  it  may  also  manifest  itself  under  the  form  of  a  wild,  reckless,  and  cruel 
disposition  towards  mankind  in  general.     It  does  not  seem  probable,  however, 
that  moral  insanity,  as  thus  defined,  ever  exists  or  can  exist  in  any  person 
without  greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the  intellectual  faculties.     The  mental 
powers  are  rarely  disordered  without  the  moral  feelings  partaking  of  this  dis- 
order :  and,  conversely,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  moral  feelings  should 
become  to  any  extent  perverted  without  the  intellect  being  affected,  for  per- 
version of  moral  feeling  is  generally  observed  to  be  one  of  the  early  sjrmptoms 
of  disordered  reason.    The  intellectual  disturbance  may  be  sometimes  difficidt 
of  detection  ;  but  in  every  case  of  true  insanity  it  is  more  or  less  present,  and 
it  would  be  a  highly  dangerous  practice  to  pronounce  a  person  insipie,  when 
some  evidence  of  its  exbtence  was  not  forthcoming.    The  law  does  not  recog- 
nize moral  insanity  as  an  independent  state ;  hence,  however  perverted  the 
affections,  moral  feelings,  or  sentiments  may  be,  a  medical  jurist  must  always 
look  for  scHne  indications  of  disturbed  reason.     Medically  speaking,  there  are, 
according  to  Dr.  Prichard,  two  forms  of  insanity,  moral  and  intellectual :  but 
in  law  there  is  only  one — that  which  affects  the  mind.     Moral  insanity  is  not 
admitted  as  a  bar  to  responsibility  for  civil  or  criminal  acts,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  accompanied  by  intellectual  disturbance.     The  late  Dr.  Mayo 
denied  its  existence,  and  contended  that  no  abnormal  state  of  mind  shotdd 
confer  irresponsibility,  unless  it  involved  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  perver- 
sion. ('  Medical  Testimony,'  p.  69.)  The  late  Sir  B.  Brodie  also  considered  that 
there  were  no  reasonable  groimds  for  admitting  this  to  be  an  independent  form 
of  insanity.  There  has  been,  as  he  suggests,  much  mystification  on  the  subject. 
The  term  has  been  applied  to  cases  to  which  the  name  of  insanity  ought  not 
to  have  been  applied  at  all — i.e,  to  '  moral  depravity,*  and  also  to  cases  in  which 
delusions  have  really  existed,  and  which  might  therefore  have  been  more 
properly  classed  with  cases  of  ordinary  mental  aberration.     ('  Psychological 
Inquiries,'  p.  99.)     Of  one  fact  we  may  be  well  assured :  if  iix  these  cases  of 
alleged  moral  insanity  there  is  no  indication  of  a  perversion  of  intellect,  medical 
evidence  is  not  required  to  determine  the  degree  of  responsibility  in  reference 
to  these  persons.     Those  who  administer  the  law,  and  any  man  endowed  with 
plain  common-sense,  will  be  as  well  qualified  as  a  medical  expert  to  decide 
this  question.    Further,  imtil  medical  men  can  produce  a  clear  and  well-defined 
distinction  between  moral  depravity  and  moral  insanity,  such  a  doctrine,  em- 
ployed as  it  has  been  for  the  exculpation  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  should 
be  rejected  as  inadmissible. 

L^al  definitions. — The  law  of  England  recognizes  two  states  of  mental  dis- 
order or  alienation  :  1,  Dementia  naturalis,  corresponding  to  idiocy ;  and,  2, 
Dementia  adventitia,  or  accidentalism  signifying  general  insanity  as  it  occurs  in 
persons  who  have  once  enjoyed  reasoning  power.  To  this  state  the  term 
lunacy  is  also  applied,  from  an  influence  formerly  supposed  to  be  exercised  on 
the  mind  by  the  moon.  lAinacy  is  a  term  generally  applied  to  those  disordered 
states  of  mind  which  are  known  to  medical  men  under  the  names  of  mania, 
monomania,  and  dementia ;  and  which  are  frequently,  although  not  necessa- 
rily, accompanied  by  lucid  intervals.  The  main  character  of  insanity,  in  a 
legal  view,  is  considered  to  be  the  existence  of  delusion — i.e,  that  a  person  ; 
should  believe  something  to  exist  which  does  not  exist,  and  that  he  should  • 
act  upon  this  belief.  Many  persons  may  labour  xmder  harmless  delusions, 
and  still  be  fitted  for  their  social  duties ;  but  should  these  delusions  be  such 
as  to  lead  them  to  injure  themselves  or  others  in  person  or  property,  then  the 
case  is  considered  to  require  legal  interference. 

Besides  the  terms  Idiocy  and  Lunacy,  we  find  another  frequently  employed 
in  legal  proceedings,  namely,  *  unsoundness  of  mind '  {non  compos  mentis),  of 
the  exact  meaning  of  wliich  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  consistent  definition.     Ac- 
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cording  to  Dr.  Forbes  Window,  the  phrase  *  unsoundness  of  mind '  was  first 
used  bj  Lord  Eldon  to  designate  a  state  of  mind  not  exactly  idiotdc,  and  not 
lunatic  with  delusions,  but  a  condition  of  intellect  occupying  a  place  between 
the  two  extremes,  and  unfitting  the  person  for  the  goyemment  of  himself  and 
his  aflairs.  (*  Lancet,'  1872,  1, 108.)  This  definition  has  been  since  generally 
accepted  and  acted  on  by  all  the  judges. 

From  various  legal  decisions  it  would  appear  that  the  test  for  unsoundness 
of  mind  in  law  has  no  immediate  reference  to  the  existence  of  delusion  in  the 
mind  of  a  person,  so  much  as  to  proof  of  incapacity  from  some  morbid  ^condi- 
tion of  intellect  to  manage  his  afiairs  with  ordinary  care  and  propriety.  (Amos.) 
Neither  condition  will  suffice  to  establish  unsoimdness  without  the  other :  for 
the  intellect  may  be  in  a  morbid  state,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  legal  incom- 
petency ;  or  the  incompetency  alone  may  exist  and  depend  on  bodily  infirmity 
or  want  of  educations-conditions  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  mental 
disorder.  Thus,  then,  a  person  may  be  of  unsound  mind,  i.e.  legally  incom- 
pstent  to  the  control  of  his  property,  and  yet  not  come  up  to  the  strict  legal 
standard  of  lunacy  or  idiocy. 

Some  medical  practitioners  have  attempted  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
insanity  and  unsoundness  of  mind.  A  case  occurred  in  1839,  in  which  a  me- 
dical man  hesitated  to  sign  a  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  an  alleged  lu- 
natic, because  in  it  the  words  *  unsound  mind '  were  used.  He  said  he  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  sign  it  had  the  term  *  insane  *  been  employed.  The  dif- 
ference, if  any  exist,  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  depends  on  the  fact  that  *  unsound 
mind '  is  a  legal  and  pot  a  medical  phrase,  referring  to  an  incapacity  to  manage 
affiurs,  which  insanity,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  does  not  always  imply.  The 
law,  however,  appears  to  admit  some  sort  of  distinction ;  for,  according  to 
Chitty,  it  is  a  criminal  and  an  indictable  act  maliciously  to  publish  that  any 
person  is  afflicted  with  insanity,  since  it  imputes  to  him  a  malady  generally 
inducing  mankind  to  shmi  his. society  ;  although  it  is  not  libellous  to  say  that 
a  man  is  not  of  sound  mind,  because  no  one  is  of  perfectly  sound  mind  but 
the  Deity !  (*  Med.  Jur.'  vol.  1,  p.  351.)  In  reference  to  the  signing  of  cer- 
tificates of  insanity,  it  is,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  one  term 
can  involve  a  medical  man  in  a  greater  share  of  responsibility  tlian  the  use  of 
the  other. 

If  on  a  commission  of  lunacy  a  medical  witness  states  that  he  believes  a 
person  to  be  of  unsoimd  mind,  he  should  be  prepared  to  assign  good  and  valid 
reasons  for  this  belief,  as  well  as  what  he  really  intends  by  unsoundness  of 
mind.     Questions  on  these  points  are  generally  put  by  opposing  counsel. 

Symptoms  of  incipient  insanity, — ^The  symptoms  by  which  insanity  is  indi- 
cated at  an  early  stage  are  liable  to  great  variation,  according  to  the  sex,  age, 
and  social  position  of  the  person.  In  reference  to  suicide,  the  execution 
of  wills,  or  the  perpetration  of  crime,  we  often  find  afler  the  death  of  the 
person,  or  at  the  trial  which  follows  the  crime,  that  the  most  trivial  and  irre- 
levant circumstances  are  brought  forward  as  indications  of  insanity.  This 
subject  has  been  ably  treated  by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  (*  Obscure  Diseases  of 
the  Brain,*  p.  88),  and  to  his  work  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  much  useful 
information.  The  facts  are  there  gathered  chiefiy  from  the  accoimts  furnished 
to  him  by  those  who  have  recovered.  There  is  great  irritability  at  the  most 
trifiing  circmnstances — ^impatience  of  contradiction,  loquacity,  great  difiiculty 
in  directing  attention  to  and  steadily  occupying  the  mind  with  any  train  of 
thought,  neglect  of  usual  employment,  sleeplessness^  depression  of  spirits  with- 
out reasonable  cause,  a  disposition  to  seclusion,  doubts  about  personal  identity, 
followed  by  hallucinations  and  illusions.  A  lady,  who  was  thus  gradually 
affected,  remained  insane  for  nearly  eleven  months :,  she  informed  Dr.  Winslow 
that  during  the  whole  of  that  time  she  fancied  she  was  in  hell  and  tormented  by 
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evil  spirits;  she  thought  every  person  near  her  was  the  devil.  Sometimes  a 
patient  fancies  he  is  continually  watched  by  spies,  that  policemen  are  looking 
after  him,  ^d  that  conspiracies  and  plots  among  his  relatives  or  friends  are 
going  on  secretly  against  him ;  he  believes  that  his  food  is  drugged  or  poi- 
soned, and  he  will  refuse  to  eat.  Great  anxiety  on  any  subject,  followed  by 
headache,  may  be  the  forerunners  of  an  attack ;  there  is  generally  an  entire 
loss  of  interest  in  the  usual  occupations,  a  silent  manner,  and  a  great  desire 
for  solitude.  In  one  instance,  fits  of  immoderate  laughter  at  the  most  trivial 
occun*ences  precede  the  attack.  Sooner  or  later  these  symptoms  are  attended 
by  perverted  taste  or  smell — ^by  illusions  of  hearing  or  sight ;  voices  are  heard, 
and  objects  are  seen,  which  at  first  perplex  and  then  confuse  the  patient ;  thcnr 
continue  until  he  feels  overpowered  mentally  and  bodily ;  and  he  then  falk 
into  delusions  r^arding  himself^  his  friends  who  are  aboat  him,  his  profession 
or 'occupation,  and  his  worldly  circumstances.  In  incipient  insanity  delusion 
does  not  necessarily  exist.  There  is  an  antecedent  state,  in  which,  according 
to  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe,  the  most  prominent  feature  is  intense  Btlf-conceit,  A 
man  may  retain  the  knowledge  of  his  personal  identity,  but  he  may  ixacy 
himself  to  be  wiser,  richer,  or  stronger  than  he  really  is.  Another  feature  is 
misanthropy^  a  general  dislike  to  others  without  cause,  but  especially  directed 
against  those  who  have  the  greatest  claim  on  his  affection.  This  feeling  may 
after  a  time  become  complicated  with  some  delusion.  A  third  symptom  is  a 
suspicious  disposition.  This,  after  a  time,  leads  to  delusion,  and  the  person 
imagines  that  there  are  conspiracies  to  poison  him  or  do  him  some  bodily  in- 
jury. (Croonian  Lectures,  *  Lancet,'  April  1873,  p.  471.)  Self-conceit,  mis- 
anthropy, and  distrust  without  delusion,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  mark^ 
forerunners  of  an  attack  of  insanity. 

Hallucinations  and  Illusions.  Delusion. — These  are  tlie  most  striking  symp- 
toms which  are  met  with  in  a  confirmed  state  of  insanity.  Hallucinations  are 
those  sensations  which  are  supposed  by  the  patient  to  be  produced  by  external 
impressions,  although  no  material  objects  act  upon  his  senses  at  the  time : 
illusions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sensations  produced  by  a  &lse  perception  of 
objects.  A  man  has  visions  of  all  kinds,  including  the  forms  of  the  dead 
and  the  living,  floating  before  him,  when  he  is  gazing  upon  vacancy.  He 
fancies  he  hears  voices  speaking  or  mysteriously  whispering  to  him,  while 
there  is  profoimd  silence :  these  are  hallucinations.  They  are  entirely  sub- 
jective. The  act  of  dreaming  furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  an  hallucination. 
We  believe  that  we  pee  and  feel  material  forms  which  have  no  existence,  and 
our  minds  are  fully  impressed  with  the  reality  of  the  scenes  before  us.  The 
unreality  of  these  images  is  plain  enough  to  a  sane  man  in  a  waking  state,  but 
not  so  with  one  who  is  insane.  He  is  unable  to  shake  them  off,  and  believes 
in  their  independent  existence.  Dr.  Hawkes  has  collected  a  number  of  cases 
showing  the  various  kinds  of  hallucinations  met  with  among  the  insane. 
('  Lancet/  1870,  2,  775.)  He  has  observed  that  those  of  the  senses  of  sight; 
and  hearing  are  among  tlie  most  common,  although  he  has  known  them  to  be 
confined  to  taste  and  smell. 

An  insane  person  may  imagine  that  his  ordinary  food  has  an  earthy  or  me- 
tallic taste  or  smell,  and  this  will  give  rise  to  that  common  delusion  that  there 
is  a  conspiracy  to  poison  him.  The  illusion,  however,  is  in  his  own  senses — 
a  perversion  of  taste  or  smell.  Illusions  are  objective :  they  often  occur 
during  the  act  of  suddenly  wakingfrom  sleep^givingrise  occasionally  to  serious 
questions  involving  criminal  responsibility.  The  state  of  insanity  is  in  other 
points  of  view  analogous  to  dreaming.  There  is  equally  a  want  of  power  in 
the  two  stages  to  change  or  control  the  current  of  thought  passing  through' 
the  mind.   Things  which  are  impossible  and  inconsistent,  are  believed tf;^V!fi^(^ 
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aa  actual  existence.  A  voice  heard  during  the  act  of  dreaming  sometimes 
becomes  an  illusion  connected  with  a  current  of  thought  then  passing  through 
the  mind ;  it  is  the  same  in  a  case  of  confirmed  insanity,  with  this  difference 
in  the  latter — that  some  power  of  will  or  some  exercise  of  reason  may  still 
exist. 

Although  a  person  may  labour  under  hallucinations  without  any  mental 
disorder  independently  of  that  requisite  for  their  production,  yet  they  may,  if 
protracted,  give  rise  to  insane  ideas.  Tliey  may  become  the  source  of  con- 
firmed delusion,  and  thus  lead  to  an  attack  of  insanity.  Hallucinations  and 
illusions  frequently  coexist  in  insanity ;  but  in  two-thirds  of  all  cases  the  hal- 
lucinations are  confined  to  the  sense  of  hearing.  Voices  calling  to  the  person 
from  the  comers  of  his  room,  and  directing  him  to  do  certain  acts,  are  heard 
where  none  exist,  and  the  illusion  is  sometimes  displayed  in  a  voice  being  heard 
differently  from  what  it  is :  a  harsh  and  grating  noise  may  be  thus  mistaken  for 
the  finest  musical  soimds.  So  with  the  sense  of  feeling ;  the  folds  in  the  sheet 
of  a  bed  on  which  an  insane  person  is  lying,  may  be  mistaken  for  hot  coals,  or 
bundles  of  serpents,  and  sometimes  nothing  but  force  will  compel  the  patient 
to  sleep  in  a  bed ;  if  permitted,  he  will  get  out  and  prefer  sleeping  on  the  floor. 
It  is  questionable  how  far  force  is  justifiable  imder  these  circumstances,  when 
the  health  of  a  person  is  not  likely  to  suffer  by  his  apparently  irrational  conduct. 
His  illusion  is  not  cured,  but  strengthened ;  and  such  treatment  fi*equently 
brings  on  a  violent  fit  of  maniacal  excitement.  Hallucinations  occasionally 
exist  in  persons  who  are  sane,  but  whose  health  is  disordered,  and  then  we 
generally  find  them  connected  with  the  sense  of  vision.  They  are  indicative 
of  functional  disturbance,  but  merely  of  a  temporary  kind.  It  is  to  this  we 
may  refer  the  allied  appearance  of  ghosts  and  apparitions.  These  are  pure 
hallucinations ;  they  are  entirely  subjective. 

The  illusions  of  the  insane  are  sometimes  of  a  remarkable  nature.  Thus, 
an  object  may  be  seen  by  them,  but  in  size  and  shape  it  may  be  subject  to  con- 
tinual changes.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Perceval,  in  reference  to  his  own  condition, 
mentions  that  on  the  commencement  of  his  insanity,  while  looking  at  a  boiled 
fowl  which  was  prepared  for  his  dinner,  it  appeared  very  large  and  plump, 
then  it  suddenly  became  small  and  meagre,  and  afterwards  of  twice  its  former 
size.  So  in  watching  a  fellow-patient,  who  was  one  day  walking  in  the 
airing-ground,  he  observed  at  one  part  of  the  walk  that  this  man  suddenly 
changed  in  shape,  and  walked  into  the  house  imder*  the  form  of  a  demon. 
(*  Personal  Narrative,'  p.  81,  1838.)  The  illusion  from  the  same  object  is 
therefore  not  always  fixed  and  permanent,  but  subject  to  momentary  changes. 
Illusions  do  not  merely  proceed  from  impressions  produced  on  the  external 
senses ;  they  ofben  arise  from  internal  sensations ;  in  other  words,  they  are 
subjective,  and  give  rise  to  strange  fancies,  and  singular  and  perverted  ideas. 
A  man  confined  in  an  asylum  labouring  under  disease  of  the  lungs,  protested 
to  me  that  he  felt  the  fires  of  hell  burning  within  his  chest.  To  the  same  class 
of  disordered  impressions  among  lunatics,  may  be  referred  the  feeling  of  insects 
<5rawling  over  the  skin— of  the  flesh  being  gnawed  from  the  bones,  or  of  their 
bodies  being  cut  and  torn  to  pieces.  Illusions  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
sane,  but  when  arising  from  external  objects  the  false  perception  is  soon  oor- 
Tected  by  a  reference  to  the  other  senses ;  and  herein  consists  the  main  differ- 
ence between  sanity  and  insanity — namely,  delusion^  or  a  misleading  of  the 
mind.  When  the  hallucination  or  illusion  is  beheved  to  have  a  positive  exist- 
ence, and  this  belief  is  not  removed  either  by  reflection  or  by  an  appeal  to  the 
other  senses,  the  person  is  insane ;  but  when  the  false  sensation  is  immediately 
detected  by  the  judgment,  and  is  not  acted  on  as  if  it  were  real,  then  the  person 
is  sane.  Delusion^  therefore,  properly  refers  to  the  judgment,  and  illusion  to 
the  Benaee,     The  meaning  of  these  terms  is  often  confounded ;  but  while  delu- 
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aion  is  always  connected  with  insanity,  illusion  is  not  necessarily^  indicative  of 
mental  disorder. 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  the  main  features  of  those  forms  of  insanity 
which  are  kno^vn  as  mania  and  monomania.  Out  of  229  cases  of  mania  M. 
Brierre  de  Boismont  found  that  178  were  affected  with  hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions. Among  these  54  suffered  from  hallucinations  only,  60  from  illusions, 
and  G4  from  both.  His  paper  contains  reports  of  cases  showing  the  nature  of 
these  morbid  sensorial  impressions,  and  their  influence  on  the  actions  and  con- 
duct of  the  insane.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1861, 2,  145.)  Hallucinations  and  illu- 
sions are  rarely  met  with  in  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility,  sometimes  in 
dementia,  but  they  are  most  common  in  paroxysms  of  mania.  Acts  of  xhurder, 
may  generally  be  traced  to  their  existence,  for  the  person  labomnng  under 
mania  or  monomania  is  unable  during  a  paroxysm  to  divest  his  mind  of  the 
belief  that  what  he  sees  has  a  positive  existence  before  him.  He  feels  impelled 
to  suicide  by  the  hallucination  of  voices  calling  to  him,  and  to  murder  by  the 
illusion  that  he  is  not  destroying  a  wife,  child,  or  friend,  but  an  evil  spirit  sub- 
stituted for  them. 

The  acts  of  the  insane  are  generally  connected  with  their  delusions,  although 
it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  connection  except  by  their  own  admissions.  When 
the  acts  are  unusual  and  strange,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  depend  on  hal- 
lucination, illusion,  or  both.  M.  Marc  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  for 
many  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  licking  the  bare  walls  of  his  apartment 
with  his  tongue,  and  apparently  with  the  greatest  relish.  No  one  could  imagine 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  patient's  perseverance  in  so  painful  and  disgusting 
a  habit — ^for  in  many  parts  he  had  actually  worn  away  the  plaster — when  one 
day  M.  Marc  was  upbraiding  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  then  confessed  that 
he  fancied  he  was  tasting  and  smelling  the  most  delicious  fruit.  ('  De  la  Folie/ 
vol.  1,  p.  195.) 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  although  some  who  labour  under  insanity  are 
aware  of  their  condition  and  lament  it,  this  is  chiefly  confined  to  incipient  and 
-convalescent  cases.  In  general,  they  are  not  in  the  least  conscious  of  their  situa- 
tion, but  affirm  that  they  are  in  better  health  and  spirits  than  usual,  and  in  the 
possession  of  a  perfect  mind.  Those  who  have  Ijeen  depressed  prior  to  the  attack 
will  become  cheerful  afterwards,  and  vice  versd.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Perceval,  whose 
first  evident  delusion  >vas  that  of  mistaking  a  red  silk  handkerchief  for  one 
saturated  with  blood,  thus  describes  the  commencement  of  his  attack : — *  Whilst 
thus  reflecting  (referring  to  some  religious  views  which  had  troubled  his  mind), 
a  new  and  wonderful  sensation  came  upon  me  from  my  head  downwards,  through 
my  whole  frame.  I  felt  a  spirit  or  a  humour  shedding  its  benign  influence,  the 
effect  of  which  ^vas  that  of  the  most  cheerful,  mild,  and  grateful  peace  and  quiet  J 
(*  Personal  Narrative,'  p.  21.)  This  description  coincides  with  general  observa- 
tion. There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  what  to  ourselves 
is  an  obvious  delusion,  is  a  delusion  to  the  insane.  No  insane  patient  was  ever 
yet  convinced  by  any  sort  of  reasoning  that  he  saw  things  falsely,  or  judged 
of  them  incorrectly ;  hence  it  would  be  just  as  absurd  to  try  to  reason  him 
out  of  his  belief,  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  reason  a  sane  person  out  of  his  belief 
of  what  was  real  and  true.     (Pagan,  op.  cit.  op.  26.) 

Some  have  supposed  thkt  there  is  a  loss  of  memory  in  the  insane — thatth^ 
have  not  the  power  of  remembering  what  took  place  during  their  insanity,  or 
of  recalling  their  Bensations.  Thia  may  be  the  case  in  some  instances,  but  it 
is  certainly  not  so  in  all ;  and  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Perceval  appears  to  have  retained  an  acute  remembrance  of  his 
attack,  and  of  his  condition  and  treatment  while  it  lasted.  He  published  hia 
'Narrative'  on  his  recovery;  in  this  the  most  minute  circumstaao^,  ^UTQ  re-* 
corded. 
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Lucid  intervals. — By  a  lucid  interval,  we  are  to  understand,  in  a  l^al  sense^ 
a  temporary  cessation  of  the  insanity,  or  a  perfect  restoration  to  reason.     This 
state  differs  entirely  from  a  remission,  in  which  there  is  a  mere  abatement  of  the 
83rmptoms.  It  has  been  said  that  a  lucid  interval  is  only  a  more  perfect  remission, 
and  that  although  the  lunatic  may  act  rationally  and  talk  coherently,  yet  his 
brain  is  in  an  excitable  state,  and  he  labours  under  a  greater  disposition  to  a 
fresh  attack  of  insanity  than  one  whose  mind  has  never  been  affected.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  same  reasoning  would  tend  to  show  that  insanity 
itf  never  ciu^ ;  for  the  predisposition  to  an  attack  is  undoubtedly  greater  in  a 
recovered  lunatic  than  in  one  who  is  and  has  always  been  perfectly  sane.    Even 
luimitting  the  correctness  of  this  reasoning,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  limatics 
do  occasionally  recover  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  them  perfectly  conscious  of  and  legally  responsible  for  their  actions 
like  other  persons.  The  law  intends  no  more  than  this  by  a  lucid  interval :  it 
does  not  require  proof  that  the  cure  is  so  complete  that  even  the  predisposition 
to  the  disease  is  entirely  extirpated.     Such  proof,  if  it  could  even  be  procured^ 
would  be  totally  irrelevant.     If  a  man  acts  rationally  and  talks  coherently^ 
we  can  have  no  better  proof  of  a  restoration  to  reason.     If  no  delusion  affect- 
ing his  conduct  reniain  in  his  mind,  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the 
degree  of  latent  predisposition  to  a  fresh  attack  which  may  still  exist. 

Lucid  intervals  sometimes  appear  suddenly  in  the  insane :  the  person  feels 
as  if  awakened  from  a  dream,  and  there  is  often  a  perfect  consciousness  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  delusion  under  which  he  was  previously  laboiu'ing.     The 
duration  of  the  interval  is  uncertain  ;  it  may  last  for  a  few  minutes  only,  or 
may  be  protracted  for  days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years.    In  a  medico>logal 
view,  its  alleged  existence  must  be  always  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  doubt 
when  the  interval  is  very  short.     These  lucid  intervals  are  most  frequently 
seen  in  cases  of  mania  and  monomania ;  they  occasionally  exist  in  dementia 
when  this  state  is  not  chronic,  but  has  succeeded  a  fit  of  intermittent  or 
periodical  mania.     They  are  never  met  with  in  cases  of  idiocy  and  imbecility. 
It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  show  whether  or  not 
there  exists  or  has  existed  a  lucid  interval,  since,  in  this  state,  the  acts  of  a 
person  are  deemed  valid  in  law.     The  mind  should  be  tested,  as  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  patient  is  labouring  under  insanity  or  not.     He  should 
be  able  to  describe  his  feelings,  and  talk  of  the  subject  of  his  delusion,  without 
betraying  any  signs  of  unnecessary  vehemence  or  excitement.    It  may  happen 
that  a  person  who  is  the  subject  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  is  at  the  time  of 
examination  under  a  lucid  interval,  in  which  case  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  existence  of  insanity.     This  occurred  in  the  case 
<A  Lady  Seymour  (July  1838):  when  examined  before  a  Commission  her 
replies  were  so  rational  and  collected,  that  no  verdict  could  be  given,  and  the 
case  was  adjourned.     When  the  inquiry  was  resumed,  it  was  satisfactorily 
proved  that  she  was  insane,  not  merely  by  general  and  medical  evidence,  but 
by  the  terms  of  her  will,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  herself.     The  same 
condition  existed  in  the  cases  of  Mrs.  Hartley  and  Mr.  Pearce,  who  were  the 
subjects  of  Conunissions  in  1848.     It  has  been  said  that  a  person  in  a  lucid 
interval  is  held  by  law  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts,  whether  these  are  of  a 
civil  or  criminal  nature.     In  regard  to  criminal  offences  committed  during  a 
lucid  interval,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  medical  jurists  that  no  person  should 
be  convicted  under  such  circumstances,  because  there  is  a  probability  that  he 
might  at  the  time  have  been  under  the  influence  of  that  degree  of  cerebral 
irritation  that  renders  a  man  insane.     (Prichard.)     This  remark  applies  espe- 
dally  to  those  instances  in  which  the  lucid  interval  is  very  short.     Juries  now 
Tery  seldom  convict,  however  rationally  in  appearance  a  crime  may  have  been 
perpetrated,  when  it  is  clearly  proved  that  the  accused  was  really  insane  wiUun 
^  abort  period  of  the  time  of  its  perpetration. 
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CHAPTER  89. 

VAKIETIES  OF  INSANITY — 3f ANIA — DEMONOMANIA — PAKOPHOBIA — EFFECTS  OF  COLD 
ON  MANIACS — ABSTINENCE  FROM  FOOD DELUSIONS  REGARDING  POISONS — DELI- 
RIUM DISTINGUISHED  FROM  MANIA — MONOMANIA — ILLUSIONS  AND   DELUSIONS 

EOCENTRICITT. 

Varieties  of  insanity, — Medical  jurists  have  commonlTrMiyRiMd  %tmt  distinct 
forms  of  insanity  :  Mania  j  Monomania^  Dementia^  and  Mioegj^A  menUm).  This 
division  was  proposed  by  Esquirol ;  and  although  of  a  pwely  artificial  asture,  it 
is  highly  convenient  for  the  arrangement  and  classification  oi  tiie  facts  oonnected 
with  the  subject.  In  some  instances  there  is  great  difiieulty  in  assigning  a  par- 
ticular case  to  either  of  these  divisions,  which  is  ovtng  to  the  circumstance 
that  these  states  of  disordered  mind,  if  we  except  icBoc^,  are  frequently  inter- 
mixed, and  are  apt  to  pass  and  repass  into  each  other.  On  other  occasions  a  case 
may  represent  mixed  cliaracters  which  appertain  to  all  the  divisions.  6ome 
psychologists  have  proposed  two  subdivisions — namely,  Incoherency  and  Inu 
becility ;  but  the  former  is  merely  a  mixed  state  of  mania  and  dementia,  while 
the  latter  is  a  term  applied  to  those  cases  of  idiocy  wherein  the  mental  faculties 
are  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  cultivation  after  birth,  without  reaching  the 
normal  standard. 

MANIA. 

In  this  form  of  insanity  there  is  a  general  derangement  or  perversion  of  the 
mental  faculties,  accompanied  by  greater  or  less  excitement,  sometimes  amountr 
ing  to  violent  fury.  (Pagan's  *  Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity,'  p.  59  ;  Marc.  *De  la  Folic,* 
vol.  1,  p.  211.)  Ideas  fiow  through  the  mind  without  order  or  connection,  the 
person  losing  all  control  over  his  thoughts,  and  believing  and  acting  upon 
them,  however  absurd  and  inconsistent  they  may  be.  Rapidity  of  utterance 
and  incessant  agitation  accompany  this  state ;  there  is  also  great  irritability, 
so  that  not  the  least  contradiction  can  be  borne.  Mania  may  take  place  sud- 
denly, as  after  a  violent  moral  shock,  but  in  general  it  comes  on  slowly.  It 
may  be  chronic  or  acute,  recurrent  or  continued.  There  are  very  few  cases 
which  do  not  present  remissions,  more  or  less  complete ;  and  in  some  instances, 
after  a  violent  attack,  the  reason  appears  to  be  perfectly  restored,  forming  then 
what  is  termed  a  lucid  interval,  the  clear  distinction  of  which,  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  is  of  material  importance. 

A  person  afiiicted  with  mania  experiences  iu  an  early  stage  hallucinations 
and  illusions ;  sometimes  these  are  of  a  pleasant  character ;  as  a  hunter  will 
fancy  that  he  is  pursuing  the  stag,  that  he  plainly  hears  the  soimd  of  tlie  horn 
and  the  baying  of  dogs.  In  other  instances  the  voices  of  demons  are  con- 
tinually heard,  and  their  forms  are  constantly  seen.  This  state  is  called  detnono-' 
mania.  Aii  animal,  or  a  particular  person  hated  by  the  patient,  will  take  on 
the  form  of  the  devil,  and  no  reasoning  or  close  inspection,  will  suffice  to  dis- 
sipate this  dreadful  illusion.  The  look  and  language  of  demonomaniacs  are 
those  of  the  most  extreme  despair :  the  devil  is  either  always  present  before 
their  eyes,  or  visits  them  occasionally,  and  during  the  darkness  of  night,  when 
they  believe  these  visits  to  be  made,  they  may  be  heard  talking,  howling  voci- 
ferously, resisting  and  struggling,  as  if  they  were  really  engaged  in  a  mortal 
conflict ;  they  complain  that  the  fires  of  hell  are  biu-ning  within  them,  an^ 
that  God  has  wholly  forsaken  them.  This  form  of  mania  has  sometimes  made 
its  appearance  at  once  as  the  result  of  a  severe  moral  shock,  and  persons  affected 
with  it  are  very  apt  to  commit  suicide  or  murder.  When  the  idea  of  an  evil 
spirit  is  fixed  and  permanent,  demonomania  is  rather  a  variety  o{  \£l<;s<C!l<ss<c&3ks^ 
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than  of  mania ;  most  writen  place  it  under  the  head  of  monomania,  bat  vrhere 
this  altematee  vrith  other  delusioDs,  it  ia  u  {cam  of  inunit^  which  belongs  to 
mania.  Murder  perpetrated  in  a  fit  of  iiuanit;  may  be  frequently  tt«cecl  to 
delusions  connected  with  the  devil. 

The  annexed  iUustration  (fig.  1 64)  represents  a  patient  of  Esquirora,  affected 
with  this  form  of  mania.  Her  life  was  miaoy 
to  herself  and  others.  Her  delusion  waa  that 
she  was  the  wife  of  the  devil,  and  had  been 
w  for  a  million  years — that  he  was  always 

S'^r  ■-  *^^^^H  present  before  her,  and  persuaded  her  to  com- 

^M^"*.  .  ^^Bfl[  iiiit  ^c  most  atrocious  crimes.     Her  body  vras 

in  incessant  motion,  and  she  sought  for  any 
opportunity  to  injure  others,  even  to  the  de- 
struction of  life.  (Esqniro),  '  Maladies  Men- 
lolesi'vol.  l,p.  408.) 

A  perron  atfecied  with  mania  sometimes  has 
n  dread  or  fear  of  everything  around  him  ;  he 
cowers  down,  tries  to  conceal  himself,  and  shud- 
ders at  the  approach  of  any  one.  This  state 
has  been  call^  panopliobia. 

There  is  a  popular  notion,  tliat  violent  fmy 
is  met  with  in  all  cases  of  mania;  but  this  u 
an  error.  In  some  instances,  os  in  those  juat 
referred  to(panophobia),tlii8  8ymptomi8  want- 
ing. These  persons  are  seldom  excited  to  any 
acta  of  violence,  and  diould  they  give  way  to  passion,  they  are  easily  sub- 
dued by  the  slightest  menace. 

In  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  mania  there  is  excitement,  coming  on  im 

Cxysms  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  leading  the  patients  to  acts  of  vio- 
3  either  towards  themselves  or  others.  These  are  the  instances  which 
chiefly  require  close  personal  restraint ;  this,  however,  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  sereri^.  of  the  fit,  and  a  mure  simple  plan  of  treatment,  i.e.  of 
watching  by  personal  attendants,  has  been  generally  adopted.  The  fits  of 
violence  sometimes  come  on  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  which  I  made  to  an  asylum,  a  female  patient  who  had  been 
for  some  time  remarkably  quiet  in  her  manner,  and  was  considered  so  f«r  con- 
valescent as  to  be  about  to  leave  the  place,  seized  a  living  rabbit  and  tore  it  to 
pieces,  limb  from  limb;  had  she  had  the  opportunity  she  would  probably 
nave  done  the  same  with  a  child.  Her  mania  had  suddenly  retiU7i«M],  and  it 
was  necessary  to  place  her  again  in  confinement. 

In  visiting  a  person  said  to  be  affected  with  mania,  for  tlie  purpose  of  exa- 
mination, a  medical  practitioner  cannot  be  too  cautious.  The  lirc-irona  and 
all  other  articles  which  may  be  used  as  weapons  of  offence  should  be  removed. 
The  late  Dr,  Armstrong  was  accustomed  to  relate,  in  his  lectures,  tliat  on  one 
occasion  in  examining  a  patient  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  llie  examina- 
tion had  for  some  time  been  conducted  quietly,  snd  without  any  appearance  of 
excitement  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  when  the  man  suddenly  seized  n  poker, 
and  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  the  physician.  Fortunately  he  missed  his  aim,  and 
asmstnnce  was  at  hand,  or  Dr.  Annstrong  might  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
maniac's  violence.  Mr.  Vance,  a  London  medical  practitioner,  lost  his  life  in 
c<Hisequence  of  the  carelesmess  and  neglect  of  the  attendants.  He  was  aoat 
for  to  visit  a  patient  suffering  imder  sn  attack  of  mania,  and  just  as  he  had 
reached  the  top-stnir,  the  maniac  rushed  out  of  his  room  and  precipitated  Mr. 
Vance  headlong  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  :  he  died  soon  afterwards.  A  calm 
Mtd  quiet  manner  is  very  apt  to  allay  the  stiapicion  of  a  medical  attendant, 
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anil  tlms  f  umjahee  the  nuwiac  ivitJi  the  opportunity  wliich  be  seeks  to  do  injiuy 
to  olhcra.  On  one  occaeion,  in  accompanying  Dr.  Esquirol  round  the  Lunatic 
Asvlum  of  Charenton,  near  Paris,  1  was  suddenly  seized  from  behind  by  a 
tight  grasp  round  my  neek,  by  which  I  was  rendered  powerless,  and  felt  almost 
strangled  (garotted).  Dr.  Esquirol  and  other  jihysjcians,  who  had  gone  for- 
ward, on  hearing  the  wild  shriek  of  my  assailant,  turned  bock,  and  rescued  me 
from  a  somewhat  perilous  position.  One  of  the  female  patients,  who  a  few 
minutes  before  had  been  seen  by  the  physician,  and  had  presented  nothing  but 
a  calm  appenrance  and  quiet  manner,  had  silently  crept  behind  me,  being  the 
Inst  of  tlje  party,  and  bad  suddenly  thrown  both  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
apparenily  with  a  view  of  throttling  me.  These  persons  are  overawed  by 
numbers,  but  they  have  the  cunning  to  measure  their  strength  with  one  person, 
and  to  take  any  advantage  for  making  an  attack  on  him.  The  restless  eye, 
the  stooping  gait,  the  incessant  incoherent  talking,  and  the  quick  and  excited 
manner  clinracterietic  of  mania,  are  not  always  met  witb  in  Uiose  patients  who 
are  most  disposed  to  acts  of  violence ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  always  be 
on  ourguard  in  such  cases,  although  we  may  ^    ^^ 

think  that  precautions  are  less  required. 

The  countenance  is  much  altered  during 
a  paroxysm  of  mania;  the  eyes  are  in  con- 
stant motion,  injected,  sparkling,  and  pro- 
minent J  the  eyebrows  are  raised, — the  hair 
is  erect, — the  feniuresnre  contracted, — the 
look  is  ^'ague,  except  in  a  fit,  when  it  is 
menacing.  The  annexed  engraving  (fig.  185) 
is  taken  from  an  illustration  by  Esquirol 
('  Maladies  Mentales,'  vol.  2,  p.  162).  It 
portrays  the  aspect  of  a  woman  in  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  mania,  while  placed  under  bodily 
restraint.  Thefeaturesshownotonlyintel-  j 

tectual  disorder,  but  great  fury  ;  so  altered  ^^^ 

is  tlie  countenance  by  the  fit  of  mania,  that 

the  sex  is  not  distinguishable.  During  an  r<«»"<— """"i"' "of  "■■""«■ 
intermis^on — on  the  access  of  a  lucid  interval  or  on  recovery — the  featuree 
are  bo  changed  that  the  person  could  be  no  longer  recognized  as  one  and  the 
same.  Figs.  ISIiand  187  (p.  488),  also  taken  from  the  illusi rations  of  insanity 
published  by  EB<iuirol  (op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p,  1  Go),  are  well  calculoted  to  show  the 
(liRercnce  presented  by  the  same  countenance  in  a  St  of  a  mania  and  during  a 
lucid  interval.  The  contrast  in  physiognomy  is  well  marked  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  intellect :  in  lig.  186  violent  rage,  fierceness,  and  anger  are  strongly 
displayed  iu  the  features;  while  in  tig.  187  they  are  calm  and  composed,  with 
that  slight  shade  of  melancholy  over  them,  which,  as  Esquirol  remarks,  is  so 
commonly  seen  after  a  fit  of  mania. 

]□  mania  the  patient  sleeps  but  little,  and  sleep  is  disturbed  by  painliil 
dreams.  There  is  sometimes  more  maniacal  excitement  by  night  than  by 
day,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  dnring  moonlight  nights,  owing  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  light,  which  adds  to  the  restlessness  of  the  patients.  This  increased 
restlessness  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  notion  of  ihe  malady  being  influenced 
by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  from  which  the  term  lunacy  {luna)  as  well  as  the 
word  mania  (ui(»'i)  the  moon)  is  derived. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  mania  there  is  great  insensibility  to  cold  and  heat. 
Some  persons  affected  with  this  form  of  insanity  have  lost  their  sensibility  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  will,  if  permitted,  lie  without  any  covering  on  a  cold 
stone  floor  in  the  midst  of  winter,  or  they  will  handle  red-hot  coals  without 
any  expression  of  pain ;  in  this  case  then  ia  usually  ^ex«J.'^vi&.    '^^s&'X2ca:G&a& 
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■oiftbility  ia  not,  howerer,  niUTeml ;  and  we  miut  be  careful  not  to  dmr 
from  it  the  inference  which  has  been  erxoneoualy  dnwn  on  some  occasiona,  m 
which  tbe  death  of  lunatics  in  a^iums  has  been  a  subject  of  judicial  inqnitj, 
— namelv,  that  these  peraonaare  leas  susceptible  than  sane  people  of  the  inja- 
rioua  efiecta  of  cold.  Their  bodily  susceptibility  ia  prolmbly  juat  aa  great, 
while  they  want  that  warning  power  which  a  proper  sense  of  feeling  gives  to 
a  sane  perwn.     The  dcadi  of  a  lunatic  of  the  name  of  DolUt/  at  the  Sorny 

ng.iM. 
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Lunatic  Asylum,  in  March  1856,  was  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  a  cold  shower- 
bath,  continued  for  an  unusual  period.  This  caee  involved  a  serious  medical 
question  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  patient,  ict.  65,  was  ex- 
posed to  a  phower-bath  for  half  an  hour,  at  a  temperature  of  45°  ;  and  after 
removal  from  this,  a  full  dose  of  tartar-emetic  was  given  to  him.  The  man 
died  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  to 
the  effect  that  death  v-aa  caused  by  this  maltreatment.  The  Grand  Jury  how- 
ever threw  out  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Siiope,  the  medical  gentleman  implicated, 
was  exonerated  by  a  medical  committee  and  subsequently  reinstated  in  his 
office.  The  treatment  was  in  this  case  adopted  bond  fiie,  but,  nevertheless, 
if  frequently  carried  out  to  the  same  extent,  it  would  expose  the  lives  of  aged 
lunatics  to  great  risk. 

Maniacs  in  some  cases  are  not  so  susceptible  of  pain  from  local  injuries  aa 
those  who  are  sane.  Mr.  Abemethy  was  accustomed  to  relate,  in  liis  Eurgic&l 
lectures,  a  singular  case  illustrative  of  this  statement.  A  maniac  who  had  been 
violently  exerting  himself  met;  with  a  severe  compound  fracture  of  the  leg. 
He  was  put  to  bed,  the  bones  were  replaced,  and  all  the  requisite  appantua 
carefully  adjusted  by  the  medical  attendants.  The  maniac,  who  had  watched 
the  operation,  soon  after  their  departure  and  during  the  absence  of  his  attend- 
ant, removed  tlie  splints  from  the  fractured  ]^,  and  applied  them  with  great 
skill  and  nicety  to  the  soimd  member,  concealing  the  broken  leg  in  a  bole 
which  he  had  mude  for  that  purpose  in  the  mattress.  At  tlie  next  visit  the 
BUi^eon  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  things  were 
going  on,  stating  to  the  friends  tliat  it  was  impossible  the  leg  could  be  more 
straight,  or  fixed  in  a  better  position  than  that  in  which  it  then  was.  In  a  day 
or  two  symptoms  of  great  constitutional  disturbance  appeared,  and  while  the 
mirgeons  were  standing  round  the  bed,  and  were  proposing  to  remove  the 
qilints,  the  insane  patient,  to  their  great  astonishment,  suddenly  drew  the  frac- 
tared  J^  out  of  the  hole  in'which  be  had  concealed  it,  and  held  it  up  before 
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them.  Its  appearance,  surgically  speaking,  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Abemethy,  the  1^  was  curved,  the  bones  were  displaced,  and 
the  wound  was  filled  with  a  tuft  of  feathers.  Notwithstanding  the  infiamed 
state  in  which  it  was  found,  the  patient  had  not  expressed  any  feeling  of  pain, 
and  it  was  this  perfect  tranquillity  on  his  part  which  had  prevented  any  sus- 
picion arising  in  the  mind  of  his  attendant. 

The  comparative  insensibility  of  the  insane  to  severe  injuries  may  also  give 
rise  to  medico>legal  questions.  This  loss  of  sensibility  has  been  especially 
noticed  when  paralysis  is  associated  with  the  mental  disorder.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  recorded  by  Esquirol  and  other  writers  on  Insanity.  In  Beg. 
v.  Slater  and  Vivian  for  manslaughter  (C.C.C.  Sept.  1860),  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution  showed  that  deceased,  a  lunatic  suffering  from  incipient  general 
paralysis,  died  rather  suddenly  three  days  after  a  senous  struggle  with  one  of  his 
attendants.  There  were  a  few  slight  marks  of  bruises  on  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  and  face,  and  there  was  a  bruise  on  the  abdomen.  On  inspection,  six 
ribs  were  found  fractured  on  the  right  side,  and  five  on  the  left.  The  fractures 
were  at  a  short  distance  from  the  cartilage,  and  were  imattended  with  any  disr 
placement.  In  the  abdomen  there  were  lacerations  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
two  inches  in  length,  and  a  quantity  of  partially-coagulated  blood  was  efiused 
in  the  cavity.  These  injuries  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  death,  but  when 
and  how  were  they  inflicted  ?  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  been 
subjected  to  any  violence  except  in  the  struggle  with  his  attendant  three  clays 
before  his  death.  As  this  vras  a  lif  e-and-death  struggle,  and  great  violence  must 
have  been  used  on  both  sides,  it  was  considered  that  the  cause  of  the  injuries 
was  sufficiently  explained,  and  that  death  might  have  arisen  from  the  violence 
inflicted  by  the  attendant  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  attack  of  the 
lunatic.  At  a  subsequent  period,  two  of  the  lunatics  confined  in  the  same  ward 
stated  that  deceased  had  been  maltreated  by  the  two  prisoners  shortly  be- 
fore death ;  that  they  had  Uirown  him  upon  the  ground,  pounded  his  body 
with  their  fists,  had  stamped  on  him  with  both  feet,  and  then  dragged  him  along 
the  floor.  Mr.  Luke,  the  late  Mr.  Partridge,  and  Mr.  Holt  gave  evidence  of 
opinion  to  the  eflect  that  the  injiuies  found  on  the  body  could  have  been  inflicted 
only  a  short  time  before  death,  and  that  although  lunatics  might  show  an  indif- 
ference to  pain,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  such  injuries  as  these  to  have  been 
inflicted  three  days  before  death  without  the  deceased  exhibiting  marked  symp- 
toms. The  fact  of  so  many  ribs  being  broken  would  have  materially  aflected 
respiration  :  his  breathing  would  have  been  diflficult,  and  would  have  attracted 
observation.  As  no  symptoms  were  observed,  they  believed  that  the  injuries 
which  were  the  cause  of  death  had  been  inflicted  not  more  than  two  hours  be- 
fore the  man  died.  Mr.  Tyerman  and  Dr.  Tucker,  medical  officers  of  the  a^lmn, 
considered  that  the  injuries  might  have  been  inflicted  on  the  deceased  m  the 
violent  struggle  with  the  attendant  three  days  before  his  death,  and  that  he 
might  not  have  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  suffering  from  the  injuries  during 
the  interval.  It  was  a  case  of  insanity  attended  with  paralysis,  and  this  might 
have  rendered  the  deceased  insensible  to  pain.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoners. 
(Winslow's  *  Medical  Critic  and  Psychological  Journal,*  No.  1,  January  1861, 
p.  91.)  The  power  to  sustain  injuries,  and  to  perform  acts  of  volition  and 
locomotion  inconsistent  with  ordinary  surgical  experience,  has  been  elsewhere 
noticed  (vol.  1,  p.  606).  An  insane  person'may  not  only  have  this  power,  like 
others,  but  his  disorder  may  diminish  his  sensibility  to  the  effects  of  violence. 

Persons  suffering  from  mania  are  able  to  sustain  the  privation  of  food  for 
a  great  length  of  time  without  any  apparent  injmy  to  health.  In  some  in- 
stance?, owing  to  a  suspicion  that  the  food  is  poisoned,  they  decline  to  take  any ; 
it  is  then  necessary  to  feed  them  by  the  stomach-pump.  ( Winslow's  *  Obscxu-e 
Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  p.  7L)   This  delusion  respectiny^  tiia  ^vaetcffv^^^^o^:^ 
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is  Very  common  in  the  early  stages  of  mania.  On  several  occasions,  when  the 
report  of  a  remarkable  case  of  poisoning  has  excited  public  attention^  I  haye 
been  consulted  by  persons  in  reference  to  tlie  alleged  poisoning  of  their  food. 
Wine,  bread,  milk,  and  other  articles,  have  been  brought  to  me  for  analysb  ; 
but  although  the  result  has  proved  the  absence  of  poison,  it  has  not  been  pos- 
fiible  to  persuade  the  patients  that  poison  was  not  present.  The  delusion  may 
be  sometimes  traced  to  a  peculiar  taste  in  the  article  of  food ;  at  others  it  has 
only  its  usual  taste,  and  the  suspicion  of  poisoning  is  based  entirely  on  a  delu- 
sion. In  nearly  all  cases  of  this  description,  some  person  is  indicated  as  the 
poisoner,  and  small  circumstances  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  this  person 
are  magnified  into  proofs  of  gtult.  In  one  case  some  flour  which  had  been 
used  for  dressing  oysters  was  brought  to  me  by  a  medical  man  for  analysis : 
.he  felt  confident,  from  the  symptoms  which  he  suffered,  that  the  substance  was 
strychnia,  and  that  his  wife  had  put  it  over  the  oysters  in  order  to  poison  him ! 
He  informed  me  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  her  leaving  the  room  to  collect 
a  little  of  the  supposed  poison,  which  he  brought  to  me  very  carefully  sealed  in  a> 
paper,  with  a  written  statement  of  the  symptoms  which  followed,  among  which 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  strychnia  had  been  very  well  described.  On  another 
occasion,  this  gentleman  brought  for  analysis  a  pair  of  stockings,  on  which  he 
said  his  wife  had  rubbed  the  extract  of  belladonna  in  order  to  make  away  with 
him  secretly.  The  stains  on  the  stockings  were  large  iron-moulds,  but  he  said 
he  perceived  in  them  tlie  smell  of  belladonna,  and  after  he  had  worn  them  his 
pupils  became  dilated,  and  he  had  dryness  in  the  throat  with  trembling  and 
convulsions  of  the  limbs  I  He  probably  took  the  account  of  these  symptoms 
from  a  book  on  poisons.  A  solicitor  retired  from  practice  brought  to  me  a 
copper  tea-kettle,  which  he  said  was  lined  with  crystallized  arsenic,  which  had 
been  used  for  poisoning  his  sister  eight  years  before  :  he  had  kept  it  privately 
since  that  date,  and  >vas  very  desirous  of  having  his  suspicions  confirmed  by 
a  chemical  analysis.  It  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  common  fur  of 
tea-kettles,  and  consisted  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime ;  there  was  no 
arsenic.  The  whole  was  a  delusion,  for  the  circumstances  imder  which  his 
sister  had  died  lefl  no  doubt  that  her  death  was  owing  to  natural  causes.  A 
continual  brooding  over  his  lost  relative,  and  a  want  of  mental  and  bodily 
occupation,  had  led  to  an  attack  of  insanity. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  jurist  should  be  able  to  distinguish  a  case  of  ma- 
nia  from  one  of  delirium  depending  on  bodily  disease.  Delirium  closely  re- 
sembles the  acute  form  of  mania — so  closely  that  mistakes  have  occurred,  and 
persons  labom'ing  under  it  have  been  improperly  ordercil  into  confinement  as 
lunatics.  The  following  are  perhaps  the  best  diagnostic  differences : — A  disor- 
dered state  of  the  mind  is  the  first  symptom  remarked  in  mania ;  while  delirium 
is  a  result  of  bodily  disease,  and  there  is  greater  febrile  excitement  in  it  than  in 
mania.  Delirium  being  a  mere  symptom  attendant  on  the  disease  which  pro- 
duces it,  exists  so  long  as  that  disease  and  no  longer ;  while  mania,  depending  on 
widely  different  causes,  is  persistent.  Delirium  disappears  suddenly,  leaving  the 
mind  clear;  while  mania  commonly  experiences  only  remissions.  (See  Pagan's 
*  Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity,'  p.  G9.)  In  delirium  there  is  generally  great  acuteness 
of  the  senses.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  (phrenitis)  is  dis- 
tinguished from  acute  mania  by  tlfe  mode  of  its  attack,  the  presence  of  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  and  excessive  sensibility  with  intolerance  of  light  and  sound. 

MONOMANIA. 

This  name  is  applied  to  that  condition  in  which  the  mental  alienation  is 

ooly partial;  in  other  words,  it  is  nothing  more  than  partial  insanity.     In 

mania,  the  mind  ia  disordered  on  aUkindaoicraib^eciXa*^  mTXioiiois^axda.  tne  dia- 
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order  is  confined  cliieily  either  to  one  subject  or  to  one  class  of  subjects.  Mono- 
maniacs are  infected  wuth  false  ideas  on  certain  points,  of  which  they  cannot 
divest  themselves,  and  out  of  which  they  cannot  be  reasoned  :  they  start  from 
false  principles,  but  setting  this  aside,  their  inferences  and  deductions  from 
these  principles  often  possess  logical  accuracy.  In  every  subject  not  connected 
with  their  special  deltision,  they  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  they  talk  and 
reason  as  justly  upon  facts  as  before  the  access  of  their  malady,  but  their 
general  deportment,  habits,  and  character  are  changed.  Thus,  a  miser  may 
become  a  spendthrift,  and  a  hardworking  and  industrious  mechanic  may  pass 
his  time  in  idleness ;  a  man  of  moral  habits  will  become  immoral  in  conver- 
sation and  conduct,  and  an  abstemious  man  may  become  a  drunkard. 

The  monomania  may  be  so  slight  that  the  person  will  have  the  power  oi 
controlling  his  thoughts  and  actions,  so  as  to  appear  like  one  who  is  sane  so 
long  as  the  subject  of  his  delusion  is  not  referred  to.  He  may  then  betray 
himself,  but  these  persons  have  sometimes  a  great  power  of  self-control,  and  of 
concealing  from  the  medical  examiner  the  delusions  under  which  they  labour* 
Dr.  Conolly  mentions  the  case  of  a  gentleman  whose  only  delusion  was  that 
the  Queen  of  George  III.  was  deeply  in  love  with  him,  and  had  privately  given 
him  to  imderstand  the  favourable  nature  of  her  sentiments  towards  him. 
Although  he  conducted  himself  with  propriety,  yet,  according  to  the  custom 
of  those  days  an  application  was  made  for  a  Commission  of  Lunacy.  This  was 
issued,  but  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  his  afiairs  were 
obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  supposed  lunatic,  and  to  treat  him  aa  a 
sane  person.  ('  Indications  of  Insanity,'  p.  408.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
those  who  are  affected  with  monomania  in  an  early  stage,  are  frequently  able 
to  direct  their  minds  with  reason  and  propriety  to  the  performance  of  theiir 
social  duties,  so  long  as  these  do  not  involve  any  of  the  subjects  of  their  de- 
lusions. Their  power  of  controlling  their  thoughts  and  ieelings,  and  of  con-* 
cealing  their  delusions,  implies  a  certain  consciousness  of  their  condition  not 
usually  met  with  in  mania ;  and  it  also  appears  to  imply  such  a  power  of  sell- 
control  over  their  conduct,  as  to  render  them  equally  responsible  with  a  sane 
person  for  many  of  their  acts.  In  a  case  of  confirmed  monomania,  however, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  is  insane  upon  one  point  only,  and  sane  . 
upon  all  other  subjects,  llie  only  admissible  view  of  this  disoitler  is  that 
which  was  taken  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  one  of  his  judgments.  In  monomania 
the  mind  is  unsound ;  not  unsound  in  one  point  only,  and  soimd  in  all  other 
respects,  but  this  imsoundness  manifests  itself  principally  with  reference  to 
some  i)articular  object  or  person.  (Prichard.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
the  mental  facidties  are  more  or  less  affected,  but  the  affection  is  more  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  some  than  in  others. 

Monomaniacs  frequently  reason  with  correctness  from  false  premises.  A 
man  fancying  himself  to  be  made  of  butter,  will  avoid  going  into  the  stm  or 
hitting  near  a  fire ;  another,  who  fancied  himself  to  be  made  of  glass,  would 
allow  no  one  to  approach  or  touch  him  lest  he  should  be  broken.  A  common 
delusion  relates  to  the  presence  of  poison  in  food ;  this  leads  to  abstinence 
from  all  kinds  of  food,  or  from  food  prepared  by  a  particidar  person.  When 
these  harmless  and  absiurd  delusions  exist,  they  require  no  interference  unless 
they  betray  the  person  into  acts  of  violence  which  are  likely  to  injure  himself 
or  others.  The  mind  may  be  generally  unsoimd,  but  if  the  conduct  of  the 
person  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life  is  not  irrational,  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  interfering  with  his  liberty  of  action.  Dr.  Haslam  mentions  the 
case  of  a  well-educated  architect,  who  thought  that  while  he  was  asleep  ideas 
leading  to  splendid  discoveries  were  stolen  from  his  brain  by  sprites  creeping 
into  his  ears.  To  prevent  this  continual  robbery  of  his  intellect,  he  stuffed 
his  ears  with  cotton,  put  on  a  flannel  nightcap,  and  sLe^t  yi\\k  \a&  \k»^\&L  ^ 
tin  saucepan  I     The  delusion  had  liere  obtamed  «o  ^gc«dX  ^  ^RSo&tsX  cs^vst  *^brw 
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patient's  thoughts  and  actions  as  to  affect  his  geneml  conduct^  and  render  him 
a  proper  subject  for  an  asylum. 

Sometimes  the  monomaniacal  idea  amounts  to  a  conviction  of  the  loM  of 
personal  identity,  or  of  the  loss  of  life.  Baudelocque,  an  eminent  French  phj- 
mcian,  laboured  under  a  delusion  of  this  kind ;  he  believed  he  had  been  dead 
£>r  several  years,  and  referred  all  who  made  inquiries  after  him  to  his  exe- 
cutors. When  any  <me  felt  his  pulse,  he  affirmed  tliat  it  was  not  his  own  bat 
some  other  person's.  A  more  remarkable  instance  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Co- 
noUy.  (Op.  cit.  p.  288.)  An  old  gentleman  fancied  that  he  had  died  some 
years  ago,  and  he  communicated  the  intelligence  of  his  decease  to  his  fiunily, 
with  an  air  of  perfect  resignation ;  only  he  professed  himself  a  little  shocked 
to  find  the  windows  of  the  house  not  closed  on  the  occasion.  He  would  desire 
thitt  it  might  be  communicated  to  his  absent  friends  that  he  went  off  quietlj^ 
with  many  other  absurdities.  These  cases  show  what  very  curious  ideas  may 
be  taken  up  and  persisted  in  by  persons  who  are  otherwise  possessed  of  fair 
powers  of  reasoning  on  most  subjects. 

In  judging  of  the  state  of  a  person  alleged  to  be  affected  with  monomania^ 
the  existence  of  occasional  illusions  of  the  senses  must  not  be  confounded 
with  fixed  delusions  affecting  the  mind.  Sane  persons  occasionally  suffer  from 
illusions  as  the  result  of  bodily  disease  or  physical  injury ;  but  they  are  re- 
cognized as  such,  and  do  not  influence  their  actions  or  language.  If  a  person 
is  in  a  sane  state  of  mind,  he  does  not  mistake  the  illusion  for  a  real  object ; 
he  has  the  power,  by  a  single  effort  of  his  will,  to  cause  the  image  to  vanish. 
A  lady  of  good  social  position,  for  many  months  previous  to  her  death,  fim-' 
cied  that  objects  which  she  looked  at,  took  the  form  of  mice.  She  could  for 
a  time  dispel  the  illusion  by  the  aid  of  her  other  senses,  or  by  requesting  friends 
to  handle  different  articles,  or  place  themselves  in  chairs  on  which  slie  saw  the 
mice,  so  that  she  might  be  satisfied  that  it  was  an  ilhision  of  her  senses. 
This,  however,  was  an  indication  of  incipient  disease  of  the  brain,  and  she 
ultimately  died  insane.  Illusions  in  the  sane  are  generally  indicative  of  bodily 
disease  affecting  the  brain  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  phantoms  which  appear  to  us  in  dreams,  although  l>elieved  at  the  time 
to  be  real  objects,  vanish  immediately  on  waking  if  the  mind  and  body  are  in 
a  healthy  state.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  false  image  has  been  observed 
to  remain  for  a  certain  time,  so  as  to  confuse  the  judgment  of  a  waking  person; 
The  late  Sir  B.  Brodie  records  the  case  of  a  h-iend  who,  on  awakening  one 
morning,  saw  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  a  figiu-e  in  a  sort  of  Persian  dress. 
It  was  as  plainly  seen  and  as  distinct  as  the  chairs  and  tables  in  the  room,  so 
that  his  friend  was  on  the  point  of  going  up  to  it  that  he  might  ascertain  what 
or  rather  who  it  was.  Looking,  however,  steadfastly  at  it,  he  observed  that 
although  the  figure  was  as  plain  as  possible,  the  door  behind  it  was  plainly  to 
be  seen  also,  and  presently  the  figure  disappeared.  Considering  the  matter 
afterwards,  he  recollected  that  he  had  had  a  dream  in  which  the  Persian  figure 
played  a  conspicuous  part,  and  thus  the  whole  was  satisfactorily  explained  ;  it 
being  evident  that  the  hallucination  of  the  dream,  so  far  as  this  part  of  it  was 
concerned,  had  continued  after  he  was  awake,  and  the  perception  of  the  ima- 
ginary object  had  existed  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  real  objects.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  *  the  history  of  many  startling  and  mysterious  tales  of 
ghosts  and  spirits.*  (*  Psychological  Inquiries,'  p.  80.)  The  hallucination  of 
a  disturbed  dream  remains,  and  the  mind,  if  in  an  unhealthy  state,  is  unable  to 
divest  itself  of  the  unreality  of  the  images  apparently  impressed  on  the  senses : 
as  in  the  well-known  ghost-scene  produced  by  reflection  on  a  slieet  of  glaps, 
real  and  phantona  (reflected)  objects  are  seen  together,  and  the  mind  of  the 
^waking  person  is  at  first  unable  to  disconnect  them,  or  to  discover  which  is  the 
true  and  ivhich  the  false  image^ 
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Sir  B.  Brodie  describes  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  sst.  80,  who  had  had  a  fit 
which  was  considered  to  be  apoplectic.  He  was  taken  home  and  bled,  and  re- 
covered his  consciousness;  he  died,  however,  in  a  few  days  after  the  attack. 
During  this  interval,  although  having  the  perfect  use  of  his  mental  faculties, 
he  was  haunted  by  the  appenrance  of  men  and  women,  sometimes  in  one  dress 
and  sometimes  in  another,  coming  into  and  loitering  about  his  room.  These 
figures  were  so  distinct  that  at  first  he  always  took  them  for  realities,  and  won-' 
dered  that  his  i^mily  should  have  allowed  such  persons  to  intrude  themselves 
upon  him.  But  as  he  was  quite  sane,  he  soon  by  a  process  of  reasoning  cor- 
rected this  error,  and  then  talked  of  them  as  he  would  have  talked  of  thi» 
illusions  of  another  person.  (Op.  cit.  p.  81.)  In  this  respect  he  possessed  over 
his  mind  that  controlling  power  which  is  wanting  in  insanity.  When^  how>- 
ever,  the  brain  is  in  a  diseased  condition,  the  senses  and  judgment  cannot 'Cor- 
rect the  sensuous  error,  and  a  delusion  arises  which  may  be  either  temporary 
or  permanent ;  the  will  is  powerless,  and  the  image  is  believed  to  faav-^  a  real 
and  independent  existence.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Perceval,  writing  of  his  condition 
in  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity,  makes  the  following  statement : — *  When 
I  had  more  liberty,  and  was  aware  of  my  situation,  I  stood  one  day  in  my 
bedroom  before  the  little  square  glass,  reflecting  upon  self-destruction,  upon 
which  I  luul  always  looked  as  a  cowardly,  mean,  ungenerous  action.  Perhapia 
it  was  after  having  heard  a  patient  make  some  painful  remarks  on  it  before 
others — perhaps  it  was  after  hearing  a  servant  describe  how  one  of  the  patients 
had  put  his  head  imder  a  cart-wheel :  but,  at  the  time,  I  was  considering  also 
how  a  man  could  summon  boldness  to  endure  the  bodily  pain,  as  well  as  obli- 
terate moral  feeling — ^when  my  right  arm  was  suddenly  raised,  and  my  liand 
drawn  rapidly  across  my  throat,  as  if  by  galvanism.'  (Op.  cit.  p.  171.)  This 
gentleman  after  his  recovery  had  a  relapse,  and  committed  smcide  in  1840  by 
throwing  himself  from  a  window. 

The  delusion  of  a  monomaniac  will  be  generally  uppermost  in  his  mind : 
his  will  is  powerless  to  dismiss  it,  jTist  as  in  mania  the  will  is  powerless  to  stop 
the  constant  and  rapid  succession  of  different  and  perhaps  heterogeneous  ideas 
which  present  themselves  to  the  mind  in  this  form  of  insanity.  Esquirol 
mentions  the  case  of  a  patient,  who  employed  himself  in  running  up  and  down 
the  ward  of  the  asylum,  and  in  striking  at  the  shadow  of  his  person  with  & 
stick ;  the  faster  he  ran,  the  more  violently  he  struck.  It  was  found  that  this 
man  did  not  recognize  his  o^vn  shadow,  but  he  had  the  fixed  delusion  that  it 
was  a  large  number  of  rats  which  were  incessantly  pursuing  him. 

In  the  first  stage  of  monomania  the  judgment  may  be  strong  and  the  mind 
apparently  sound  upon  every  point  except  the  particular  subject  of  delusion^ 
and  even,  in  some  instances,  there  may  be  such  a  control  over  this  delusion, 
that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  was  any  just  ground 
for  imputing  mental  unsoimdness ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  form  of  the  disease^ 
the  delusion,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  relating  to  wealth,  ambition,  religion 
or  politics,  so  overpowers  the  patient  that  he  loses  all  self-control.  His  cha- 
racter is  changed,  and  his  habits  are  such  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  social  in- 
tercourse ;  he  becomes  incoherent ;  his  ideas  are  perverted  on  all  subjects^ 
and  he  gradually  lapses  into  mania  or  dementia.  The  last  condition  happens 
when  the  monomania  is  of  long  standing.  Monomania  may  be  remittent  or 
intermittent,  and  it  is*  sometimes  accompanied  with  lucid  intervals.  Its  pi*o- 
gress  is  rapid,  and  its  termination  often  unexpected :  in  some  instances  the 
disease  ceases  suddenly  without  any  previous  warning,  owing  to  the  effects  of 
a  strong  moral  shock  or  impression. 

Monomania,  in  its  early  stage,  is  liable  to  be  confounded  M'ith  eccentricity : 
but  there  is  this  difference  between  them.  In  monomania  there  is  obviousljr 
s  change  of  character — the  person  is  different  from  what  he  was :  in  eccen- 
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tricitj  ntch  a  difTerence  is  not  remarlced ;  he  u,  and  alwajs  bu  bem,  ""g"*" 
in  his  ideu  and  actions — there  is  no  obaemble  change  of  character.  An 
ecMntric  man  maj  beconrinced  that  irhat  he  iadwngiaabBnrJand  coatiaiy 
to  the  geners)  rnlea  of  aociety,  but  he  profeaaea  to  art  then  mica  at  ■^«pMlf^' :  a 
tmc  monomaniac  cannot  be  convinced  of  his  error,  and  he  thinhs  that  hia  acts 
are  consistent  with  reason  and  the  general  conduct  of  mankind.  In  ecca- 
tridty  there  is  the  will  to  do  or  not  to  do :  in  real  monomania  the  cMitioIlmj^ 
power  of  the  will  appears  to  be  lost.  Eccentric  habits  snddenlj  acquired  are, 
however,  premtmptive  of  insanity.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  distiDe- 
tion  of  these  states  is  of  conmderable  Importance  in  relation  to  the  testament- 
wry  capacity  of  persons. 

Monomania  freqnently  assumes  one  of  two  forms:  either  the  thoughts  are 
lively  and  gay,  or  they  are  oppressed  with  gloomy  melancholy.  In  the  first 
fltate,  the  persona  will  fancy  themselves  to  be  kings  and  queens,  and  overflow- 
ing with  wealth,  which  they  are  prepared  to  distribute  with  regal  profusion; 
in  the  second  state  we  find  silence,  seclusion,  and  the  most  heart-rending  sor- 
row. The  latter  condition,  by  no  means  uncommon  as  a  form  of  monomania, 
IB  called  Melancholia  (mania  with  depression,)  or  Lif/iemania  (kin,  tnrrow). 
Those  who  are  afTectedwith  it  suppose  that  they  have  committed  some  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  pass  their  hours  in  silence  with  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy,  and  in  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings  of  temporal  and  eternal  puniahmeut.  They  do  not 
elcep,  and  will  sometimes  neither  eat,  speak,  nor  move ;  force  must  be  used  to 
make  them  take  food  and  exercise.  In  some  instances  no  persuasion  can  conquer 
their  silence ;  one  patient  thus  affected  was  not  heard  to  utter  a  word  during 
four  years.  If  spoken  to,  they  slied  tears  and  violently  repulse  the  person  who 
fiddrcsses  them.  Melancholia  frequently  leads  to  an  act  of  suicide  or  murder, 
and  persons  affected  with  it  require  very  close  watching.  In  the  lighter  formaof 
the  disease  thnre  is  no  sign  of  ■mental  aberration,  and  the  patient  will  go  through 
his  usual  routine  of  duty,  but  always  with  the  same  despondingair — so  that  his 
occupation  seems  scarcely  to  distract  liia  thoughts  from  the  deluBion  for  a  single 
instant.  In  other  cases  the  delusion  is  ho  well  concealed  lliat  no  suspicion  ex- 
ists, until  an  act  of  suicide  lends  to  inquiry,  and  some  evidence  of  stningenera 
of  conduct  w  then  for  the  first  time  forthcoming.  There  ia  either  an  entire 
absence  of  motive  for  the  act,  or  the  motive  is  based  on  a  delusion. 


flUICtDAL  jrONOMANIA   OR  SUICIDAL    UAKIA — IS  StirCIDE   A   PROOF   OF  ihsahittI 
SUICIDE  A   KELOKV — SUICIDE   IN  nELATIOM  TO   LIFE   INSUIiANCE COXFLICTIKa 

JUDICIAL  SECisioxs — iiereditaut  DisrosiTioii  to  suicide. 

Suicidal  taoTiomania.  or  tuicidal  mania,  is  the  name  given  to  that  forrii  of 
insanity  which  is  marked  by  the  predominant  idea  of  self-destruction  Ita  a»>- 
proach  is  insidious:  it  is  foreshadowed  by  impaired  appetite  and  aleeolaaan^ 
wising  from  some  cause  of  mental  an.xiety— too  trivial  to  create  alarm  It  n^ 
proceed  either  from  sudden  mipulae  or  be  the  result  of.  long  delibera'tion  •  it 
may  be  committed  with  or  without  apparent  moUvc  ;  it  mai;jrouo«l  pith^ 
from  a  delusive  or  a  real  apprehension  of  poverty,  -I 
from  sudden  impulse  ia  not  tmcommon:  persons  hiii 
themselves  who  had  not  previously  manifested  any  sya 
diiorder.  Sir  Charles  Bell  relates  that  one  of  the  au 
Hoapital  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  morning  to  b 
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-wasknown  tobeaateadjand  industrious  man.  One  momiug  the  sai^eon  wag 
converMug  withthe  barber  about  an  attempt  at  Buiclde  wbich  bad  recently  oc- 
curred, and  the  surgeon  observed  that  the  man  liad  not  cut  his  throat  in  the 
right  place.  The  bnrber  then  inquired,  casually,  where  the  cut  should  have 
1>een  made ;  the  surgeon  pointed  on  his  neck  to  the  situation  of  the  curotid  ar- 
tery. A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  barbtr  retired  to  the  back  of  his  shop, 
and  there  cut  his  throat  with  the  razor  with  which  he  had  been  shaving  the 
surgeon ;  he  had  wounded  the  carotid  artery  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  sur- 
geon, and  died  before  any  assistance  could  be  rendered  to  him.  Although  this 
act  was  quite  sudden  and  unexpected,  it  may  have  been  only  the  final  result 
of  a  delusion  which  had  long  existed,  concealed  from  others,  in  the  mind  of 
tills  man — just  as  the  ught  of  a  weapon  has  ofien  led  to  its  sudden  use  for  the 
purpose  of  suicide. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  remarks 'that  a  person  is  often  impelled  to  self-destruc-  ' 
tion  by  the  overpowering  and  cruahing  influence  of  a  latent  delusion  that  has 
for  weeks,  and  perhaps  months,  been  pressing  ]ike  an  incubus  on  his  imagina- 
tion. Patients  sometimes  confess  that  they  hare  been  under  the  influence  of 
monomaniacal  ideas  and  terrible  hallucinations  for  a  long  period  without  their 
existence  being  suspected  even  by  their  most  intimate  associates.  "  For  six 
months,"  writes  one  patient,  "  I  have  never  had  the  idea  of  suicide,  night  or 
day,  out  of  my  mind.  Wherever  I  go,  an  unseen  demon  pursues  me,  impel- 
ling me  to  self-destruction  I  My  wife,  friends,  and  children  observe  my  list- 
lessneas  and  perceive  my  dospondency,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  worm 
that  Is  gnawing  within."  Is  not  this  a  type  of  cases  more  generally  prevalent 
than  we  imagine  ? '  {'  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  p.  2G5.)  The  ivant  of 
power  to  shake  off  this  delusion  shows  clearly  that  the  mind  la  not  in  a  healthy 
state— that  the  person  is  not  sane,  {'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1872,  2,  474  ;  and  1866, 
1,  238.) 

Men  who  are  thus  mentally  affected  geneially  retain  a  certain  control  over 
their  actions ;  thus  they  will  voluntarily  give  np  pistols,  razors,  or  other  wea- 
pons by  wliich  suicide  might  be  perpetrated.  A  friend  euflering  from  an  attack 
of  suicidal  mania,  while  residing  with  me  In  Paris  in  1831),  delivered  to  me 
one  night  his  razors,  with  a  request  that  I  would  lock  them  up  and  keep  them 
out  of  his  sight,  as  otherwise  he  feared  that  he  might  destroy  himself  at  any 
moment.  Although  he  recovered  from  this  attack,  he  had  a  relapse,  and  snb- 
:se<|ucntly  destroyed  himself  by  taking  prussic  acid.  Persons  labouring  under 
this  form  of  monomania  may  go  to  bed  perfectly  collected,  and  suddenly  awake 
in  the  night  and  destroy  themselves  by  hanging,  droivning,  or  precipitating 
themselves  from  a  window.  These  cases  probably  depend  on  the  persistence 
of  some  horrible  hallucination  which  may  have  occurred  in  dreaming,  and  ia 
the  reality  of  which  they  cannot  at  the  time  disbelieve.  Some  years  ego  I 
-saw  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  man  who  was  a  patient  at  Guy's  Hospital.  The 
man  attempted  to  strangle  himself  in  the  diisk  of  the  evening  with  the  cord 
of  his  bed;  he  was  fortunately  saved,  and  he  recovered  after  having  been  nearly 
strangled.  On  asking  him  what  led  him  to  the  attempt,  he  told  me  that  he 
-suddenly  saw  a  large  black  figure  round  his  bed  (the  devil),  which  by  signs 
-nnd  words  compelled  him  to  try  and  hang  himself.  It  appew^  that  this  man 
had  previously  shown  symptoms  of  suicidal  monomania. 

When  the  impulse  to  suicide  is  checked  by  any  great  moral  shock,  it  may 
' '     '     ''  "-   r  ■    n^  j^  whose  case  I  have  above  referred,  reco- 

e  t^uddcn  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
1  he  was  exposed,  while  residing  with  me  in  Paris 
iroluiKin,  for  a  time  at  least  dispelled  the  idea  of 
lions  theeaseof  a  man  who  while  hunying  toons 
row  himself  into  the  river,  was  suddenly  attacked 
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by  robbers ;  he  made  a  desperate  resbtance,  and  escaped  from  them.  He  ooald 
not  then  account  for  his  being  where  he  was,  and  quietly  walked  home,  haring- 
abandoned  the  intention  of  destroying  himself.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that 
many  acts  of  suicide  would  be  prevented  if  circumstances  only  gare  a  slight 
opportunity  for  reflection ;  the  mind  would  then  be  diverted  horn  the  domi- 
nating idea  of  self-destruction. 

Suicidal  mania  is  susceptible  of  being  spread  by  imitation,  espedaUy  when 
the  mode  of  self-destruction  adopted,  is  accompani^  by  circumstances  of  a  hor- 
rible kind,  or  by  such  as  to  excite  great  notoriety.  The  sight  of  a  particular  spot 
where  an  act  of  suicide  has  been  already  committed  will  often  induce  a  person, 
who  may  hitherto  have  been  imsuspected  of  any  such  disposition,  at  onco  to* 
destroy  himself.  Thus  a  second  and  a  third  suicide  took  place  from  the  Monu- 
ment near  London  Bridge,  soon  after  the  first  had  occurred.  The  same  re- 
mark may  be  made  of  the  numerous  suicides  from  Waterloo  Bridge.  Acts  of 
incendiarism  liave  been  also  observed  to  lead  to  arson  in  the  same  or  in  a  neigh- 
bouring district ;  but  there  is  here  a  criminal  as  well  as  a  monomaniacal  imi- 
tation, and  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  there  is  no  check  so  effectual  for 
this  as  the  rigorous  application  of  the  law. 

Does  the  act  of  suicide  necessarilt/  indicate  the  existence  of  insanity  ? — Sui- 
cide is  often  set  down  as  furnishing  positive  evidence  of  insanity :  a  doctrine 
which  commonly  finds  expression  in  the  verdicts  of  coroners*  juries — not  so- 
much  from  the  &ct  of  insanity  being  thereby  established,  as  that  any  verdict- 
but  this  would  weigh  heavily  on  the  surviving  relations  and  friends  of  tho 
deceased. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Davey,  the  suicidal  propensity  is  in  all  cases  and  under- 
all  circumstances  a  positive  sign  or  symptom  of  disordered  mind  (insanity)^ 
('  Journal  of  Mental  Science,'  April  1861,  p.  110.)  This,  however,  is  not  irk 
accordance  with  the  views  of  many  psychologists.  In  one  case  a  person  will 
iATLcy  that  he  is  constantly  watched — that  he  is  oppressed  and  persecuted  hy 
all  around  him,  and  that  his  prospects  in  life  are  ruined,  when,  on  the  contrary,, 
his  affairs  are  known  to  be  flourishing :  he  destroys  himself  under  this  delu- 
sion, in  order  to  avoid  imaginary  evils.  In  cases  of  this  description,  whether 
arising  from  a  momentary  insane  impulse  or  from  delusive  reasoning,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  act  is  one  of  insanity.  It  is  very  different,  how- 
ever, when  a  real  motive  is  obviously  present — as  when  a  person  destroys  him* 
self  to  avoid  actual  disgrace  or  impending  ruin.  The  motive  is  here  based  on  a. 
reality — on  a  real  estimate  of  a  man's  social  position ;  the  results  are  cl^arl^ 
foreseen,  and  the  suicide  calculates  that  the  loss  of  life  woUld  be  to  him  a- 
smaller  evil  than  the  loss  of  honour  and  fortime.  It  may  be  urged  that  &■ 
motive  of  this  kind  is  itself  delusive,  and  will  appear  insufficient  to  the  minds- 
of  most  men ;  but  what  known  motive  is  there  sufficient  to  account  for  par- 
ricide, infanticidCf  or  any  other  crime  of  the  like  horrible  nature  ?  It  appears, 
to  me,  we  must  allow  either  that  all  crime  is  the  offspring  of  insanity,  or  that 
suicide,  like  in&nticide,  may  be  the  deliberate  act  of  a  sane  person.  To  affirnl 
that  suicide  is  always  per  se  evidence  of  insanity  is  to  affirm,  substantially,, 
that  there  is  no  criminality  in  self-murder :  for  it  is  impossible  to  r^ard  that 
act  as  a  crime  which  is  committed  under  a  really  insane  delusion.  (See  '  Ann  ^ 
d'Hyg.'  1831, 1, 225 ;  also  1872,  1,  430 ;  for  some  additional  remarks  on  this, 
subject,  see  Lectures  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  *•  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  523,  and  ^  Jour- 
nal Psychol.  Med.'  1850,  p.  19.)  ' 

The  law  of  England  very  properly  treats  suicide  as  a  felony;  those  who> 
have  attempted  and  &iled  in  the  perpetration  are  held  to  be  sane  and  respon- 
sible agents,  unless  there  should  be  clear  evidence  of  their  (intellectual)  in- 
sanity from  other  circumstances :  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  evidence  required' 
to  establish  this,  must  be  much  stronger  than  thsct  ecniietimes  admitted  vol 
cases  of  homicide. 
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Some  singular  medico-legal  cases  have  occurred,  itivolving  the  question  how 
far  the  act  of  attempting  suicide  is  indicative  of  insanity.  In  the  case  of  the 
iiueen  v.  Rumball  (Cent.  Crim.  Court,  May  1843),  a  woman  was  charged  with 
attempting  to  drown  her  child.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  had  fastened 
iter  child  to  her  dress,  and  thro>vn  herself  into  a  canal  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  herself.  She  was  rescued,  and  subsequently  tried  and  convicted  of 
the  felony  of  attempting  to  murder  her  child  by  drowning.  Had  she  not  be^n 
rescued,  and  had  she  succeeded  in  her  purpose  of  self-destruction,  it  is  pro- 
,bable  that  the  verdict  of  a  jury  would  have  been,  as  it  so  frequently  is  on  these 
occasions,  *  Temporary  insanity.'  In  Reg,  v.  Furley  (Cent.  Crim.  Court, 
April  1844),  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder  upon  similar  grovmds,  but 
Jihe  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted-  In  R^g.  v.  Gather  cole  (1839),  a  man 
•was  charged  with  manslaughter,  under  the  following  singular  circumstances. 
The  prisoner  threw  himself  into  a  canal  for  the  purpose  of  drowning  himself: 
•the  deceased  who  was  passing,  jumped  in  and  rescued  him,  but  by  some  accident 
he  himself  was  drowned  in  the  humane  attempt.  The  defence  was,  that  the 
prisoner  was  ^t  the  time  insane,  and  therefore  not  responsible  for  the  death  of 
-the  person  who  attempted  to  save  him ;  but  this  wda  negatived,  and  the  prisoner 
was  convicted.  So  if  a  man  intending  to  shoot  himself  fails,  and  by  accident 
shoots  a  bystander,  he  will  be  held  responsible,  unless  there  be  a  clear  proof 
of  intellectual  insanity ;  the  act — the  attempt  itself,  taken  alone — will  not  be 
admitted  as  evidence. 

If  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suicide  and  one  only  dies,  the  survivor  is 
^ilty  of  murder.  In  Reg.  v.  Fisher  (Taunton  Spring  Assizes,  1865),  the 
prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  poison.  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence  that  they  had  been  married  fourteen  years,  and  had  lived  happily 
together.  The  man  was  well  conducted  and  industrious ;  buf  he  fell  into  a 
desponding  state  of  mind,  and^thought  that  by  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  his  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  he  and  his  wife  would  be  reduced  to  poverty. 
He  communicated  this  feeling  to  his  wife ;  they  pondered  over  it  together, 
«nd  they  both  agreed  to  destroy  themselves.  The  man  procured  a  quantity 
of  laudanum,  and  shared  it  with  his  ^vife ;  they  took  about  an  ounce  each. 
The  wife  died,  but  owing  to  early  vomiting  the  prisoner  recovered.  It  was 
.proved  that  before  marriage  the  prisoner  had  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum :  still  he  had  perfectly  recovered,  and  just  before  this  occurrence  it  was 
observed  that  both  husband  and  wife  were  low  and  dispirited.  There  was  then 
no  indication  of  intellectual  insanity  about  him,  and  the  only  delusion  ap- 
peared to  be  that  machinery  would  ruin  his  trade.  In  answer  to  the  charge 
he  said,  *  According  to  my  notion  I  am  not  guilty  of  murder.'  The  case  is 
like  that  of  many  others — of  two  poor,  weak-minded,  infatuated  people 
agreeing  to  commit  suicide.  Under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  the  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  guilty.  In  Reg,  v.  May  (C.  C.  C.  Nov.  1872),  in  which  a 
young  German  was  indicted  for  aiding  and  abetting  the  deceased,  a  youth  named 
Nagel^  in  an  act  of  suicide,  that  ruling  was  thus  affirmed :  '  Any  person  in 
aiding  and  abetting  another  in  committing  suicide  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  it 
cannot  make  any  difference  if  the  two  agree  to  commit  suicide  together.  In 
this  case,  if  one  of  the  two  causes  his  own  death,  and  the  other  is  present  at 
the  time  aiding  and  abetting  him,  and  attempts  also  to  kill  himself  but  Mis, 
the  second  is  guilty  of  murder,  for  the  attempt  at  self-destruction  of  course 
does  not  affect  the  crime  committed  against  the  other.' 

Suicide  in  relation  to  life-insnrance, — ^It  is  well  known  that  according  to  the 
rules  of  some  English  offices  a  policy  of  life-insurance  is  forfeited  by  the  act 
of  suicide ;  but  supposing  it  to  have  been  really  an  act  of  insanity,  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  the  policy  would  be  legally  forfeited.  In  an  equitable  view 
the  policy  should  not  be  forfeited  nnder  these  circumstances,  any  more  tba& 
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if  the  party  had  died  accidentally  by  his  own  hands.  The  condition  equitably 
implies  that  the  assured  party  puts  himself  to  death  deliberately j  and  not  un- 
consciously through  a  delusion  as  the  result  of  a  fit  of  delirimn  or  an  attack  of 
insanity.  This  question  was  raised  in  the  case  of  Bcrradaile  t.  Hunter  (Dec. 
1841).  An  action  was  brought  to  recorer  the  amount  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
effected  on  the  life  of  a  clergyman  who  threw  himself  into  the  Thames  from 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  was  drowned.  The  whole  case  turned  upon  the  I^al 
meaning  of  the  words  *■  die  by  hie  own  hande,''  which  formed  ^e  exception  in 
the  proviso  to  the  payment  of  the  policy.  At  the  trial  of  the  case,  Erskine^ 
J.,  directed  the  jury,  that  if  the  deceased  threw  himself  into  the  rirer  kfiow«- 
ing  that  he  should  destroy  himself  and  intending  to  do  so,  the  policy  would  be 
void ;  they  had  further  to  consider  whether  the  deceased  was  at  the  time  cfli* 
pable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
he  had  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  act  to  make  him  a 
felo-de-se.  The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  threw  himself  into  the  water 
intending  to  destroy  himself,  and  that  previous  to  this  act  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  insanity.  They  were  then  directed  to  take  the  act  itself  with  the 
previous  conduct  of  the  deceased  into  consideration,  and  say  whether  they 
thought  he  was  at  the  time  capable  of  knowing  right  from  wrong.  They  then 
found  that  he  threw  himself  from  the  bridge  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
himself,  but  that  he  was  not  then  capable  of  judging  between  right  and 
wrong.  Tlie  jury  were  evidently  perplexed  with  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
words  right  and  wrong :  the  first  part  of  the  verdict  made  the  case  one  of 
felo-de-se,  the  last  part  made  it  one  of  insanity.  The  verdict  was  entered  for 
the  defendants — i.e.,  that  the  deceased  was  a  felo-de-se,  and  that  the  policy 
was  therefore  void. 

This  case  was  subsequently  argued  before  the  four  judges  in  the  Common 
Pleas  (May  1843).  It  was  then  contended  for  the  plaintiff,  that  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  policy  there  must  have  been  an  intention  by  the  party  assured 
to  *  die  by  his  own  hand,*  and  that  an  insane  person  could  have  no  control- 
lable intention.  The  judges  differed  :  three  thought  there  was  no  ground  for 
saying  that  the  deceased  was  affected  by  an  uncontrollable  impulse ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  jury  had  found  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  river  knowing  that 
he  should  destroy  himself  and  intending  to  do  so.  In  their  opinion  the  act 
was  one  of  felo-de-se,  and  the  policy  was  void.  Tindal,  C.  J.,  considered  that 
the  verdict  should  be  for  the  plaintiff,  thereby  leading  to  the  inference  that 
the  act  of  suicide  was  in  this  case  the  result  of  insanity,  and  not  of  a  feloni- 
ous killing,  to  which  alone  he  considered  the  exception  in  the  proviso  should 
apply.  It  is  probable  if  the  term  *  suicide  '  had  been  inserted  in  the  policy, 
instead  of  the  words  *  die  by  his  own  handsy  that  the  decision  would  have  heen 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff;  for  to  vitiate  a  policy  from  an  accidental  result 
depending  on  an  attack  of  insanity  and  flowing  directly  from  that  attack,  is 
virtually  vitiating  it  for  the  insanity  itself !  In  this  respect,  it  appears  that 
the  learned  Chief  Justice  took  a  sound  and  equitable  view  of  this  question, 
so  important  to  the  interests  of  those  who  have  insured  their  lives.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  enter  into  a  contract  against  an  attack  of  insanity^ 
any  more  than  against  an  attack  of  apoplexy  I  The  jury  found  that  the  de- 
ceased was  irresponsible  for  the  act,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  insurers  and  in- 
sured intended  no  more  by  using  the  terms  *  die  by  his  own  hands,*  than  the 
act  of  suicide.  By  this  decision,  therefore,  the  insurers  received  the  benefit 
of  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  terms  than  that  which  either  party  could  have 
foreseen  or  contemplated. 

The  question  was  again  raised  in  the  case  of  Schwabe  v.  Clijl,  Liverpool 
Summer  Assizes,  1845.  (*  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  36,  p.  826.)  The  deceased,  whose 
life  was  insured,  destroyed  himself  by  taking  sulphuric  acid ;  there  was  clear 
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evideiice  of  his  being  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  insanity.  The  jury  here,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Cresswell,  J.,  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  thereby 
deciding  that  the  policy  was  not  vitiated  by  the  mere  act  of  suicide.  The 
learned  judge  held  that  to  bring  the  case  within  the  terms  of  the  exception, 
the  party  taking  his  own  life  must  hare  been  at  the  time  of  the  act  an  ac* 
countable  moral  agent ^  and  able  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  In  this  in<* 
stance  the  term  used  in  the  policy  was  '  suicide/  which  according  to  the  learned 
judge  meant '  a  felonious  killing.'  Supposing  that  the  insured  party  was  killed 
by  voluntarily  precipitating  himself  from  a  window  while  in  a  fit  of  delirium 
from  fever,  this  would  be  an  act  of  suicide  or  dying  by  his  own  hand ;  but  it 
surely  cannot  be  equitably  contended  that  his  heirs  should  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  insiu-ance  in  consequence  of  an  event  depending  on  an  accidental  attack  of 
a  disease  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen,  and  against  which  no  one  could 
guard  ?  If  this  principle  be  not  admitted,  the  decision  which  must  necessarily 
^Uow  would  appear  to  be  against  all  equity ;  if  it  be  admitted,  then  it  must 
apply  equally  to  every  case  of  mental  diisorder,  the  proof  of  the  existence  of 
this  resting  with  those  who  would  benefit  by  the  policy. 

On  an  appeal,  the  judgment  in  this  case  was  however  reversed,  the  judges 
again  differing.  It  was  argued  for  the  insurers,  that  if  a  man  retained  just 
enough  of  intelligence  to  produce  death  by  competent  means,  but  was  deprived 
of  all  moral  sense,  the  policy  was  void.  Against  this  view  it  was  urged  by 
one  of  the  judges,  that  whether  the  intellect  was  destroyed  altogether  or  only 
partially,  it  could  make  no  difference.  If  death  was  the  result  of  disease,  whe- 
ther by  affecting  the  senses  or  affecting  the  reason  (thus  leading  to  suicide), 
the  insurance  office  was  liable  imder  the  policy.  If  the  act  was  not  the  act  of 
a  sane  and  reasonable  creature,  it  was  not  an  act  of  suicide  within  the  mean-* 
ing  of  the  proviso.  Those  judges  who  adopted  the  opposite  view  held  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  introduced  into  the  exception,  was—  if  the  party 
should  kill  himself  intentionally :  the  words  were  considered  to  include  all 
cases  of  vohmtary  self-destruction.  If  a  party  voluntarily  killed  himself,  it 
was  of  no  consequence  whether  ho  was  sane  or  not.  The  majority  of  the  Court 
held  this  view,  and  a  new  trial  was  granted.  Had  all  the  judges  been  present 
to  give  their  opinions,  the  decision  might  have  been  different ;  for  five  had 
expressed  themselves  at  various  times  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  term 
suicide  in  policies  applies,  a&  it  ought  to  do,  only  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
no  evidence  of  insanity ;  while  f oiur  had  declared  their  opinion  to  be,  that  it 
includes  all  cases  of  '  intentional '  self -killing,  whether  the  person  be  sane  or 
insane.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  in  a  fit  of  deliriiun  or  insanity 
can  be  said  to  kill  himself  voluntarily  or  intentionally.  Will  and  intention 
imply  the  judgment  of  a  sane  man  in  regard  to  civil  and  criminal  acts,  but  a 
delirious  or  r^ly  insane  person  acts  under  a  delusion ;  and  as  the  law  would 
hold  him  irresponsible  in  regard  to  others,  his  representatives  should  not  suffer 
for  an  act  which  he  was  himself  incapable  of  controlling.  (See  *  Law  Times,* 
July  18,  1846,  p.  342.) 

The  decision  in  this  case  is  of  great  importance  to  persons  whose  lives  are 
insured,  for  it  may  be  made  to  govern  others ;  and  on  this  principle,  a  man 
attacked  with  delirium,  and  who  during  the  fit,  precipitated  himself  from  a 
window  and  was  killed,  would  be  declared  a  suicide  within  the  nieaning  of  the 
proviso,  and  a  policy  of  insurance  of  his  life  would  be  ipso  facto  void.  It  will 
be  perceived  that  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  a  majority  of  the  judges,  is  that 
whenever  a  person  destroys  himselE  intentionally^  whatever  may  be  the  state 
of  his  mind,  the  policy  becomes  void.  It  also  appears  that,  according  to  this 
legal  view  of  the  question,  a  person  may  have  and  exeroise  such  an  intention 
although  undoubtedly  insane.  Whether  he  has  been  found  so  under  a  Commisr 
sion,  or  a  verdict  to  this  effect  has  been  returned  by  a  CororLcc'^Sxxrj  V^^^^^^^sc^^ 
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•fore  unimportant.  It  must  he  proved  by  those  who  would  benefit  by  the 
-policy,  that  the  party  had  died  from  his  own  act  but  without  intending  to 
destroy  himself.  If  a  man  take  poison,  or  shoot  himself,  or  commit  any  otiier 
act  leading  to  his  own  death,  it  must  be  shown  that  it  was  the  result  of  acct'* 
-denty  and  not  of  design  on  his  own  part.  Some  Insurance  offices  now  insert 
in  a  contract  a  proviso  by  which,  whether  the  person  be  ionnd  felo-de^e  or 
not,  the  policy  shall  be  forfeited :  but  they  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
of  returning  a  part  or  the  whole  value  of  the  policy,  calculated  up  to  the  day 
of  death.  In  the  meantime  they  have  the  power  of  taking  the  full  be&efit 
arising  from  an  act  of  suicide  conunitted  during  a  fit  of  delirium  or  insani^^ 
in  which,  as  medical  men  know,  there  can  exist  no  controllable  intention,  no 
freedom  of  judgment,  and  no  real  exercise  of  will.  (See  case  *  Prov.  Med. 
Jour.*  Aiig.  9,  1848,  p.  428.) 

There  is  a  form  of  suicide  not  unlikely  to  present  itself  for  consideration^- 
namely,  where  a  man,  in  the  habit  of  using  a  powerful  drug  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, takes  a  large  dose  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  dies.  In  l^Iay 
1857  a  Mr,  George  Fife  died  from  an  overdose  of  morphia,  and  it  was  proved 
to  the  satis^tion  of  the  jury  that  this  must  have  been  taken  while  he  was 
intoxicated.  In  such  a  case  a  man  may  have  no  sane  intention  of  destroying 
himself,  yet  he  dies  by  his  own  hands.  As  drunkenness  does  not  excuse  or 
iustify  any  act  of  homicide,  so  it  would  not  probably  be  allowed  to  affect  the 
question  of  suicide ;  and  death  imder  such  circiunstances  would  probably  be 
held  to  be  a  felonious  killing. 

From  these  cases  one  feet  is  clear— the  act  of  suicide  is  not  treated  by  the 
law  as  a  necessary  proof  of  insanity ;  and  therefore,  the  ingenious  arguments 
which  have  been  held  on  this  subject  have  but  little  interest  for  a  medical  jurist 
in  a  practical  point  of  view.  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  acts  of  suicide 
have  been  mistaken  for  homicide,  merely  because  the  deceased  had  expressed 
no  intention  of  destroying  himself,  and  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  the 
act  by  his  previous  conduct.  This,  however,  is  a  fellacious  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, since  suicide  from  sudden  impulse  is  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  and  even 
when  the  act  bears  about  it  marks  of  deliberation,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  person  should  previously  announce  his  intention,  for  this  would  be  a 
sure  way  of  defeating  his  object. 

If,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  act  of  suicide  was  in  all  cases  the  offspring  of  insanity, 
suicide  sliould  be  frequent  among  the  insane.  Experience,  however,  is  not  in 
favour  of  this  assumption.  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  for 
1850  shows  that  there  were  then  confined  as  lunatics  15,079  persons,  while 
the  suicides  for  the  year  among  this  large  number  amounted  to  only  eight, 
of  which  six  were  perpetrated  by  strangulation.  As  mechanical  restraint  is 
either  abolished  or  considerably  diminished  in  most  asylums,  limatics  have 
now  much  more  liberty  than  formerly,  and  yet  suicides  among  them  are  com- 
^paratively  rare.  This  favourable  result  must  be  in  part  ascribed  to  active 
superintendence  and  watching. 

The  tendency  to  suicide  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  hereditary.  Dr.  Bur« 
rows  relates  an  instance  in  which  this  propensity  declared  itself  through  three 
generations : — In  the  first  the  grandfather  hanged  himself :  he  left  four  sons 
—one  hanged  himself,  another  cut  his  throat,  and  a  third  drowned  himself  in 
an  extraordinaiy  manner,  after  having  been  some  months  insane :  the  fourth 
died  a  natural  death,  which,  from  his  eccentricity  and  irregularity  of  mind, 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Two  of  these  sons  had  large  families :  one  child 
of  the  third  son  died  insane,  two  others  drowned  themselves,  another  became 
insane  and  made  the  most  determined  attempts  on  his  life.  Several  of  the  my* 
geny  of  his  family,  being  the  fourth  generation,  when  they  had  arrived  at 
the  ^  of  puberty,  showed  a  tendency  to  the  same  fatal  propensity. 
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Other  forms  of  monomania  are  mentioned  by  medico-legal  writers,  as  pyro-* 
mania  and  kleptomania :  the  first  signifying  a  mental  or  moral  perversion, 
manifested  by  a  propensity  to  incendiarism ;  the  second,  the  same  manifested 
by  a  propensity  to  theft.  The  Germans  and  the  French  admit  these  forms  o£ 
monomania,  and  consider  that  when  they  are  proved  to  exist,  they  ought  to 
be  allowed  as  defences  to  charges  of  arson  and  theft.  This  is  a  point  whicE 
will  require  consideration  hereafter. 

Some  have  held  that  monomania  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  imita-. 
tion  in  all  its  varieties.  It  is  certain  that  weak  and  enthusiastic  minds  are 
often  prone  to  take  up  delusions  connected  with  political  or  other  doctrines, 
which  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  emanated  from  the  brain  of  a  monomaniacal 
fanatic.  The  same  delusion  may  be  taken  up  by  many  maniacs  successively  r 
thus  one  maniac  pretender  to  the  throne  of  a  country  will  be  followed  by 
many  other  pretenders,  equally  insane ;  one  person  who  announces  himself  as 
a  prophet  or  a  spiritualist  will  have  his  wildest  fancies  credited  by  an  igno- 
rant multitude.  We  can  only  explain  these  cases  by  supposing  that  there  ifl> 
an  inherent  weakness  in  some  minds,  which  renders  them  easily  susceptible  o£ 
delusion.  Such  cases  are  generi&lly  observed  among  the  most  ignorant  and- 
credulous,  but  sometimes  they  are  found  among  the  educated  and  well-informed 
classes  of  society.  ^ 
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DEMENTIA— A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  MANIA — ITS  SUDDEN  OCCURRENCE  FROM  FRIGHT 
— DISTINCTION  FROM  MANIA — IDIOCY  ON  CONGENITAL  DEFICIENCY— CRETINISM 
— IMBECILITY — SENILE  DEMENTIA — POST-MORTEM  APPEARANCES  IN  CASES  OF 
INSANITY. 

DEMENTIA. 

This  is  a  state  which,  although  sometimes  confoimded  with  mania,  is  very 
different  in  its  characters.  Dementia,  when  confirmed,  consists  in  a  total  ab- 
sence of  all  reasoning  power,  and  an  incapacity  to  perceive  the  true  relations 
of  things ;  the  language  is  incoherent,  and  the  actions  are  inconsistent ;  the 
patient  speaks  without  being  conscious  of  the  meaning  of  wliat  he  is  saying , 
memory  is  lost,  and  sometimes  the  same  word  or  phrase  is  repeated  for  many 
hours  together ;  words  are  no  longer  connected  in  meaning,  as  they  are  in 
mania  and  monomania.  This  state  is  often  called  faiuiUj ;  it  is  a  not  unfre- 
quent  consequence  of  mania  or  monomknia. 

Dementia  varies  in  d^ee.     The  disordered  mind  of  aged  persons  is  one 
form  of  dementia  ;  here  we  find  memory  and  some  mental  power,  although  the 
memory  is  restricted  to  objects  long  since  past,  and  the  exertions  of  the  mind 
are  only  momentary.     Some  persons  in  dementia  are  quiet,  others  are  in  con- 
stant motion  as  if  in  search  of  something.     There  is  generally  a  strong  dispo- 
sition manifested  to  collect  all  kinds  of  useless  articles,  which  are  hoarded  up 
as  if  they  were  of  great  value.     In  some  instances  this  disease  comes  on  gra- 
dually— the  faculties,  both  normal  and  intellectual,  decay  one  by  one ;  while' 
in  other  instances,  although  much  more  rarely,  dementia  may  occur  suddenly' 
from  a  violent  shock  or  impression  on  Ae  mind.     This  was  the  case  with  the 
young  lady  referred  to  by  Mr.  Travers,  who  suddenly  fell  into  dementia  from ' 
finding  in  her  bed  a  skeleton,  which  had  been  placed  there  by  some  person  to 
frighten  her  ;  in  the  morning  she  was  found  playing  with  the  fingers  of  the. 
skeleton,  and  all  reasoning  power  was  extinct.     The  following  instance  of  de-^ 
mentia  occurring  suddenly  from  violent  emotionsis  related  by  Marc :  '  Duin.^^ 
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tliereignof  terror  in  Frutce,  an  artiUeryiiuii  proponed  to  thoConncil  of  PuUic 
Sftfety,  a  new  species  of  cannon  which  was  to  have  the  most  deadly  efiecta  ill 
var.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  this  invention  at  Meudoo,  and 
Bobespierre  wrote  a  letter  to  the  inventor,  thanking  him  for  his  discovery  in 
mch  flattering  language  that  the  poor  man  became  motionleBB  on  reading  it. 
His  mind  was  gone,  and  .he  was  conveyed  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  a  state  ot 
oon&nned  dementia.'  ('  De  la  Folte,'  vol.  1,  p.  269.)  There  is  aomething  fmr^ 
&1  in  the  thought  that  the  powen  of  the  mind,  which  it  may  have  taken  many 
years  (o  build  up,  may  be  thus  destroyed  in  a  moment  by  strong  emotion. 
.  Dementia  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  remittent  or  intermittent.  The  cotu- 
tenance  of  the  patient  is  generally  pale,  vacant,  and  without  expression,  the  look 
vague  and  uncertain,  and  tears  are  abundantly  shed  fii>Dt  the  slightest  caoaea. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  most  striking  diflerencea  between  numia 
and  dementia.  In  mania  there  is  an  inooherence  of  ideas,  but  depending  oa 
too  great  rapidity  of  thought  and  excitement  of  the  intellectual  poweia;  in 
dementia  there  is  a  want  of  ideas,  and  the  incoherence  depends  on  the  loss  of 
the  power  of  connecting  them,  owing  to  defect  of  memory  ;  volition  is  lost, 
and  the  brain  seems  in  a  state  of  collapse.  (Esquirol,  '  Ualadies  Mentalea,* 
"ioL  2,  pp.  224  and  232.)  In  fact,  in  dementia  there  is  a  more  or  leas  comploto 
abolition  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  voluntary  powers ;  in  mania,  and  idao 
in  monomania,  they  are  in  a  state  of  perversion.  Dementia  is  often  a  con- 
sequence of  these  states,  aiid  sometimes  alternates  witli  them.  The  annexed 
illustration  (fig,  188)  repreaenls  a  woman  in  a  state  of  dementia;  she  did  not 
apeak,  and  commonly  maintained  a  sitting  posture  ;  slie  was  of  glnttonona 
habits,  and  ate  ravenously  anything  upon  which  she  could  lay  her  hands ;  ahe 
was  unable  to  dress  herself,  and  appeared  not  to  remember  even  the  cell  in 
which  she  was  confined,  or  to  know  anything  that  was  passing  around  her.' 
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Idiocy  is  the  tlemetitia  natvralia  of  lawyers.  The  term  idiot  is  applied  to 
one  who  from  original  defect  has  never  had  mental  power.  Idiocy  differs  froife 
the  other  states  of  insanity  in  the  fact  that  it  is  marked  by  congenital  defid^i^ 
of  the  mental  faculties.  There  is  not  here  a  pen-ersion  or  a  loss  of  wliat  has 
(jnce  been  ac(|uired,  but  a  stalein  which,  from  defective  atructureof  the  brain, 
the  individual  has  never  been  able  to  acquire  any  degree  of  intellectual  power 
tp  fit  him  for  his  aocial  position.  It  commences  with  life  and  continues  through 
it,  although  idiots  are  eaid  rarely  to  live  beyond  the  age  of  thirty.  (Eaquirol, 
'.Maladies  MentaJes,'  vol.  2,  p.  284.)     The  deficient^r  of  intellect  is  marka^. 
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by  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  an  absence  of  all  expression,  and  a  vague  and 
unmeaning  look  (see  fig.  189)  ;  there  is  no  pqjv^er  of  speech,  or  only  the  utter* 
ance  of  a  cry  or  sound ;  there  is  no  will,  but  the  actions  of  these  beings  ap- 
pear to  depend  upon  impulse,  a  power  of  imitation,  or  mere  animal  instinct ; 
they  recognise  no  one,  they  remember  no  one,  and  the  mind  seems  to  be  a 
blank.  Such  is  the  picture  of  what  may  be  termed  a  perfect  idiot.  In  Switzer- 
land this  state  of  idiocy  is  often  accompanied  with  great  bodily  deformity,  and 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  both  in  males  and  females  ;  it  is  there  termed 
cretinism.  Cretins  resemble  monsters  more  than  human  beings.  A  confirmed 
idiot  may  in  almost  all  cases  be  recognised  by  the  expression  of  countenance 
•and  the  form  of  the  skull. 

Idiocy  is  not  always  so  complete  as  this  description  would  represent.  There 
is  a  state  scarcely  separable  from  idiocy  in  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  re- 
'ceiving  some  ideas,  and  of  profiting  to  a  certain  extent  by  instruction.  0\ving, 
however,  either  to  original  defect,  or  to  a  defect  proceeding  from  arrested  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  as  a  result  of  disease  or  other  causes  operating  after 
birth,  the  minds  of  such  persons  are  not  capable  of  being  brought  to  a  healthy 
standard  of  intellect,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  person  of  similar  age  and  social 
position.  This  state  is  called  imbecility ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  idiocy  in  a 
minor  degree.  In  common  language  persons  labouring  under  it  are  often 
called  idiots,  but  for  the  sake  of  precision  in  medical  language  they  are  more 
correctly  described  as  imbeciles.  (Esquirol,  op.  cit.  voL2,  p.  289.)  In  im- 
becility the  physical  organization  difiTers  but  little  from  the  ordinary  standard; 
tlie  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  to  a  less 
degree  than  in  a  perfect  man,  and  even  this  capacity  does  not  exist  beyond  a 
certain  point.  Imbeciles  never  attain  a  normal  standard  of  intellect,  and  when 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances  as  other  men  they  never  make  a  similar  use 
of  their  intellectual  powers.  They  can  form  no  abstract  ideas,  and  sometimes 
their  capacity  to  receive  instriiction  is  limited  only  to  a  certain  subject — as, 
for  instance,  arithmetic.  Their  memory  and  judgment  are  limited,  although 
sometimes  the  former  is  remarkably  strong.  They  express  themselves  in  a 
hesitating  manner,  and  differently  from  other  men ;  they  require  time  to  per- 
ceive the  relations  of  objects  which  are  immediately  perceived  by  sane  persons. 
The  d^ree  in  which  imbecility  exists  is  well  indicated  by  the  power  of  speech. 
In  idiots  there  is  no  speech,  or  only  an  utterance  of  single  words;  in  the  better 
class  of  imbeciles  the  speech  is  often  easy  and  imaffected,  while  there  is  every 
grade  between  these  two  extremes.  Some  have  arranged  imbeciles  in  classes, 
according  to  their  capacity  to  receive  instruction — others  according  to  their 
power  of  speech ;  but  such  divisions  are  practically  without  value  :  each  case 
must  be  judged  by  itself. 

The  precise  boundary  between  idiocy  and  imbecility  cannot  be  defined.  The 
major  d^rees  of  imbecility  approach  so  closely  to  those  of  idiocy,  that  there 
is  no  distinction  between  them,  and  in  a  practical  view  no  distinction  is  re- 
quired. Idiocy  has  been  here  described  as  that  condition  in  which  the  con- 
genital defect  is  not  susceptible  of  being  removed  by  any  kind  of  instruction; 
but  many  medico-legal  writers  apply  the  term  idiot  to  one  who  does  manifest 
capacity  to  receive  instruction,  although  in  a  low  degree.  The  difference  is 
immaterial  so  long  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  understood. 

How  are  the  minor  degrees  of  imbeciUty  to  be  distinguished  from  insanity? 
This  is  a  question  by  no  means  easy  to  answer,  fcnr  the  reason  that  sane  persons 
differ  remarkably  in  their  mental  power  to  receive  instruction,  to  retain  what 
they  have  been  taught,  and  to  allow  them  to  make  a  practical  use  of  it  in  the 
world  for  their  own  benefit.  How  many  persons  pass  through  life  and  ad-* 
vance  in  the  world  who  are  yet  undoubtedly  weak-minded,  and  who  have  the 
reputation  among  all  who  know  them  of  J5^ng  so  1     The  truth  ia^  tha  \ssssi^s&» 
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degrees  of  intelligence  legally  constituting  sound  mind  are  not  separable  from 
the  minor  forms  of  imbecility,  go  far  as  the  moral  and  intellectual  facultiea 
are  concerned.  By  running  this  distinction  too  closely,  one  half  of  the  world 
might  easily  reason  itself  into  the  right  of  confining  the  other  half  as  inaane* 

Idiocy  and  imbecility  must  not  be  confoimded  with  mania  and  monomania* 
In  idiots  and  imbeciles  ideas  are  wanting,  and  the  power  of  thought  is  absent 
or  deficient ;  in  maniacs  and  monomaniacs  the  ideas  flow  freely,  but  they  are 
perverted,  and  the  power  of  thought  is  irregular  and  uncontrolled.  In  idiocy* 
and  imbecility  we  do  not  meet  with  the  hallucinations  and  illusions  which 
constitute  the  main  features  of  mania  and  monomania.  Idiocy  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  dementia,  and  indeed  when  dementia  is  con- 
firmed and  complete  {fatuity)  there  i&  no  appreciable  difference,  for  in  neither 
state  is  there  any  evidence  of  the  exercise  of  mental  power.  In  idiocy  no 
ideas  have  ever  been  formed ;  in  imbecility  they  have  been  partially  f ormed, 
but  arrested ;  in  dementia  they  have  been  more  or  less  completely  formed,  but. 
have  subsequently  become  entirely  obliterated.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  in  idiocy  and  imbecility  there  is  no  gradual  loss  or  impairment  of  facul* 
ties,  as  is  generally  observed  in  dementia ;  the  person  is  what  he  always  has- 
been — mentally  weak  and  imsusceptible  of  any  great  d^ree  of  improvement 
by  instruction. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that  imbecility  is  a  state  existing 
from  birth  or  from  childhood ;  it  may  supervene  from  disease  after  birth,  in 
a  child  in  whom  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  its  existence,  although  it  is 
more  common  to  find  the  deficiency  congenital.  The  term  is  often  applied  to 
express  that  weakness  of  the  mental  powers  which  takes  place  in  the  aged  at 
the  close  of  life,  even  when  the  mind  has  been  well  developed  in  maturity* 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  imbecility  of  age :  this  is  truly  nothing  more  than  a 
state  of  senile  dementia^  and  to  apply  to  it  the  term  *  imbecility'  tends  to  create- 
confusion. 

Such,  then,  are  the  four  medical  forms  under  which  insanity  or  mental  aber* 
ration  may  present  itself  to  our  notice ;  and  although  there  are  occasionally 
mixed  states,  as  of  mania  and  dementia  (incoherency\  yet  it  is  an  important  fea» 
ture  in  the  distinction  of  mental  disorders,  to  observe  that  in  real  insanity,  the 
characters  presented  to  us  in  any  given  case  do  not  vary  materially  from  those 
which  have  been  described  as  peculiar  to  each  of  these  states.  This  medical 
classification,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  made  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
because  by  it  a  practitioner  may  be  led  to  form  a  safe  diagnosis  of  the  real  stats 
of  mind  of  a  person.  It  is  not  recognized  in  any  of  the  law  proceedings  con^ 
nected  with  the  insane  :  for  in  these  the  term  unsoundness  of  mind — compre- 
hending lunacy,  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  all  forms  of  mental  weakness — is  almost. 
exclusively  employed.  In  adopting  this  arrangement,  a  medical  jurist  must 
take  care  not  to  fall  into  an  error  which  has  been  sometimes  conmiitted — 1.«.  of. 
pronouncing  a  person  to  be  of  soimd  mind  because  his  case  cannot  be  easily 
placed  in  any  one  of  these  four  great  divisions  of  insanity.  This  would  be  as 
serious  an  en*or  as  that  formerly  committed  by  some  law-authorities — namely,  of 
giving  restricted  and  incorrect  definitions  of  lunacy,  idiocy,  and  imbecility,  and 
then  contending  that  whoever  was  not  a  lunatic,  idiot,  or  imbecile,  according 
to  these  arbitrary  legal  definitions,  must  be  a  person  of  sound  mind. 

Appearances  after  deaths — In  some  cases  a  medical  practitioner  may  be  re- 
quired to  state  whether  certain  appearances  found  in  the  brain  of  a  deceased' 
person  do  or  do  not  indicate  the  past  existence  of  insanity  or  imbecility.  Such 
a  question  is  only  likely  to  arise  in  chronic  cases,  in  which  the  past  existence 
of  insanity  from  oral  testimony  may  be  disputed.  (Case  of  Stulzy  Prerog.* 
Com-t,  1852.)  The  appearances  commonly  met  with  on  an  inspection  of  the* 
head  are — thickening  of.  the  bones  *of  the  skull,  close  adhesion  of  the  dura; 
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mater  (the  lining-membrane),  with  great  congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  (See  Illustrations,  vol.  1, 
p.  629.)  There  is  a  general  fulness  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain,  witli  re* 
mains  of  old  cysts,  hardened  deposits,  or  even  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  th& 
cerebral  substance.  Inferences  from  the  existence  of  these  appearances  in  the 
brain  must  be  drawn  with  caution,  because  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  neces- 
sarily indicate  insanity ;  nevertheless,  such  chronic  changes  must  be  considered 
as  producing  greater  or  less  derangement  of  the  mental  functions ;  but  the 
actual  degree  to  which  the  impairment  has  existed  ought  properly  to  be  de- 
termined by  evidence  of  the  conduct  and  actions  of  the  deceased  during  life. 
In  a  communication  made  by  Dr.  Webster  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society 
in  April  1855,  there  is  a  statistical  summary  of  the  appearances  met  with  ia 
the  examination  of  the  bodies  pi  290  insane  patients.  In  226  cases  the  pia 
mater  was  infiltrated ;  in  207  effusion  had  taken  place  in  the  ventricles ;  in 
184  fulness  of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  brain  or  membranes  was  observed ;  in 
117  the  arachnoid  membrane  was  thickened  and  opaque ;  in  64  the  colour  of 
the  brain  appeared  changed  from  its  natural  hue ;  in  51  the  bloody  pointd> 
{puncta  cruenta)  were  large  and  numerous  upon  the  cut  surface  of  the  med\il- 
lary  substance ;  whilst  in  40  instances  blood  was  effused,  sometipaes  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  within  the  cranium.  This  effusion  had  evidently  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  most  of  the  patients.  From  these  data  it  appears 
that — first,  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater ;  secondly,  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles ;  and  thirdly,  fulness  of  the  cranial  vessels,  are  the  principal  as  also  the 
most  frequent  diseased  alterations  of  structure  observed  in  patients  who  die 
whilst  suffering  under  symptoms  of  mental  disorder. 

As  neither  the  symptoms  nor  the  duration  of  the  insanity  is  given,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  apply  these  results  to  special  instances.  In  35  cases  of  insane  patients 
who  died  with  the  complication  of  general  paralysis,  Dr.  Morrison  found  the 
most  frequent  lesions  to  have  been — in  18,  unnatural  thickness  of  the  skull ; 
in  33,  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  meSibranes  of  the  brain ;  in  1 6,  infiltra- 
tion of  the  arachnoid  membrane ;  in  17,  vascularity  of  the  pia  mater ;  in  25, 
vascularity  of  the  convolutions ;  in  18,  softness  of  the  brain  ;  and  in  35,  effu- 
sion of  serum  into  the  ventricles.  The  appearances  in  the  other  cases  were 
not  yery  chai-acteristic.  It  was  observed  that  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  cases 
there  was  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  to  the  skull.  (*  Lectures  on  Insanity,* 
p.  480.)  In  the  case  of  Roberts  v.  Kerslake  (Warwick  Aut.  Assizes,  1854), 
the  main  question  was  whether  thickness  of  the  skull,  with  certain  appearances 
in  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  did  or  did  not  indicate  disease  of  long  stand* 
ing,  as  well  as  insanity  at  the  particular  date  at  which  a  will  was  made.  Dr. 
Conolly  and  I  considered  that  the  appearances  were  not  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  tJiat  the  testator  was  sane  at  the  time  of  making  his  will.  (*  Journal 
of  Psychqlogical  Med.'  Oct.  1854,  p.  573.)  The  reader  will  find  some  valu- 
able information  on  this  subject  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Fisher  (*  Med.  Graz.*  vol.  37, 
p.  657) ;  and  in  another  by  Mr.  Eccleston  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  ^7,  p.  170) ;  also 
in  some  contributions  to  the  'Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine'  (1850,  p. 
521,  and  1851,  pp.  236  and  383),  by  Mr.  Holmes  Coote.  See  also  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's  Lectures,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  652 ;  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Webster, 
*  Journal  of  Psychol.  Med.'  1849,  p.  483 ;  by  Dr.  Farre,  in  the  same  volmne, 
p.  533  ;  and  by  Dr.  Hitchman,  in  the  volume  for  1850,  pp.  228, 362,  501. 
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CHAPTER  92. 

INSANITY ITS    HEREDITARY    TRANSMISSION CAUSES    OF    INSANITY FEIGNED 

INSANITY — FEIGNING  OF  MANIA — DETECTION  OF  IMPOSTORS — FEIGNED  DEMENTIA 
— CASE  OF  LADY  MORDAUNT — STATlAlCS  OF  INSANITY. 

Hereditary  transmission. — The  hereditary  transmission  of  insanity  has  aome- 
times  presented  itself  as  a  medico-legal  question  in  relation  to  the  criminal 
i:e8pon8ibility  of  the  insane.  According  to  Chitty,  it  is  an  established  rule  of 
kw,  *  that  proof  that  other  members  of  the  same  family  hare  decidedly  been 
insane  is  not  admissible  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases.'  (*  Med.  Jur.'  voL  1, 
p.  352.)  But  recent  decisions  have  shown  that  this  statement  is  not  correct. 
In  Beg.  v.  Boss  Touchet  ( 1844),  in  which  the  accused  was  tried  for  shooting 
a  man,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  Maule,  J.,  held  that  evidence 
that  the  grandfather  had  been  insane  might  be  adduced,  after  it  had  been 
proved  by  medical  testimony  that  such  a  disease  is  oflen  hereditary  in  a  &unily. 
It  was  also  admitted  in  Oxford's  case,  the  prisoner  having  been  tried  for 
ahooting  at  the  Queen  (*  Law  Times,'  Oct.  26,  1844),  and  since  tliat  date  it 
has  been  admitted  in  a  number  of  cases  in  which  insanity  was  urged  as  a 
defence  on  a  charge  of  murder.  In  some  recent  trials  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  rely  upon  hereditary  predisposition  as  almost  the  sole  proof  of  in- 
sanity in  the  criminal.  In  the  case  of  Christiana  Edmunds  {post),  convicttxi 
of  the  crime  of  poisoning  on  an  extensive  scale,  no  evidence  of  intellectual 
insanity  or  of  homicidal  impulse  could  be  found.  There  was  a  motive; 
an  endeavour  to  fix  the  crime  upon  others ;  great  skill  in  its  perpetration ; 
concealment,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  the  act,  of  the 
punishment  attached  to  it ;  and  an  endeavour  to  avoid  this  punishment  by 
a  false  plea  of  pregnancy.  In  short,  the  conduct  of  the  woman  throughout 
vas  that  of  a  sane  criminal.  The  juiy  foimd  her  guilty  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  proof  being  furnished  that  many  members  of  her  family  had  suffered  under 
insanity  in  some  form,  it  was  supposed  that  there  might  be  some  latent  degree 
of  insanity  in  her  case,  not  discoverable  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  examina- 
tion. This  led  to  the  commutation  of  her  sentence  to  confinement  in  an  asylum 
for  life. 

In  the  case  of  Arthur  G*  Connor,  who  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Queen  in  1872,  hereditary  taint  was  one  of  the  strongest  points  put  forward 
in  the  defence,  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  Ck)iu:t,  and  the  prisoner  was  oon- 
yicted.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Tuke  this  youth  was  so  far  insane  as  to  render 
him  irresponsible  for  the  daring  act.  ('  Lancet,'  1872,  1,  570.^  This  kind 
of  evidence  has  been  frequently  rejected  in  other  cases,  and  it  is  not  admitted 
in  the  law  of  Scotland.     (Gibson^ s  case,  Edinburgh,  December  1844.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  writers  on 
Insanity,  that  a  predisposition  to  this  disease  is  frequently  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child  through  many  generations.  The  malady  may  not  always  show 
itself  in  such  cases,  because  the  offspring  may  pass  through  life  without  being 
exposed  to  any  exciting  cause ;  but  in  general  it  readily  supervenes  from  very 
i^light  causes.  M.  Esquirol  has  remarked  that  this  hereditary  taint  is  the  most 
common  of  all  the  causes  to  which  insanity  can  be  referred,  especially  as  it 
exists  among  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Among  the  poor,  about  one-sixth 
of  all  the  cases  may  be  traced  to  hereditary  transmission ;  and  other  authori- 
ties have  asserted  that  in  more  than  one-half  of  all  cases  of  insanity,  no  other 
cause  can  be  foimd  for  the  malady.  As  we  might  suppose,  children  that  are 
bom  before  insanity  manifests  itself  in  the  parents,  are  less  subject  to  the  dis- 
order than  those  which  are  bom  afterwards.   When  one  parent  only  is  insanej 
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there  is  less  tendency  for  die  predisposition  to  be  transmitted  than  when  both 
are  affected ;  but  according  to  Esquirol,  this  predisposition  is  much  more  readily 
transmitted  through  the  female  than  through  the  male  parent.  Its  transmia- 
idon  is  also  more  strikingly  remarked  when  it  has  been  observed  to  exist  in 
several  generations  of  lineal  ancestors ;  and,  like  other  hereditary  maladies,  it 
appears  to  be  subject  to  atavism — i.e,  it  may  disappear  in  one  generation  and 
reappear  in  the  next.  In  the  case  of  Arthur  0^ Connor  (jsupra)^  this  was  put 
forward  as  evidence  by  Dr.  Tuke.  Feargus  O'Connor,  the  grand&ther,  was 
imdoubtedly  insane,  but  the  father  of  the  prisoner  was  not.  In  such  cases 
there  should  be  some  evidence  to  show  that  symptoms  of  insanity  existed  in 
the  persons  charged  with  crime.  Further,  the  children  of  drunken  parents, 
of  those  who  have  been  married  late  in  life,  or  who  are  of  blood-relationship, 
^re  said  to  be  more  subject  to  insanity  than  children  bom  imder  other  circum- 
stances.  When  insanity  is  transmitted  by  hereditary  descent,  it  appears  often 
about  the  same  age,  imder  the  same  form,  and  is  induced  by  the  same  exciting 
cause  in  the  offspring  as  in  the  parent.  This  it  is  proper  for  a  medical  jurist 
to  bear  in  mind  in  reference  to  the  plea  of  insanity  in  criminal  cases.  (See 
*  Journal  of  Psychol.  Med.'  1848,  p.  264.) 

The  following  instance  of  the  effects  of  hereditary  transmission  in  the  family 
of  a  tailor  occurred  to  Dr.  Millar.  The  wife  of  the  man  had  always  been  an 
epileptic,  and  had  had  eighteen  children,  of  whom,  at  the  time  to  which  he 
refers,  six  were  living,  all  more  or  less  affected  with  epilepsy  and  congenital 
deficiency ;  six  had  died  at  various  ages  of  convulsions,  and  six  were  prema> 
turely  bom  dead  during  her  own  attacks.  ('  Hints  on  Insanity,'  p.  57.)  As 
a  rule,  he  considers  that  the  father  transmits  to  the  son,  and  the  mother  to 
the  daughter.  (See  cases  J)y  Dr.  Liman,  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrsschrift,*  1865, 
1,  285.) 

The  extent  to  which  the  disposition  to  insanity  prevails  through  families  is 
much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
getting  at  the  truth,  unless  the  information  can  be  obtained  &om  some  friend 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  &mily.  There  is  no  point  upon  which  per- 
sons in  every  station  of  life  are  more  desirous  of  concealment ;  and  relatives 
are  always  ready  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  femily  taint.  They  will  admit, 
perhaps,  that  some  member  of  the  family  has  been  a  little  eccentric — ^nothing 
more  than  that ;  one  has  only  had  a  brain-fever ;  another  delirium  after  her 
confinement,  which  they  say  goes  for  nothing ;  or  perhaps  it  will  be  admitted 
that  some  child  has  had  congenital  deficiency.  (*  Millar's  Hints  on  Insanity,' 
p.  10.)  Dr.  Millar  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  he  has  good  reason 
for  believing  that  many  of  the  reputed  attacks  of  brain-fever  have  been  nothing 
more  than  cases  of  acute  mania.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  here- 
ditary taint,  however,  insanity  rarely  manifests  itself  except  when  the  exciting 
causes  leads  to  the  loss  of  natural  sleep. 

Causes  of  Insanity, — The  causes  of  insanity  may  be  either  moral  or  phy- 
sical. A  full  account  of  them,  with  the  relative  numbers  attacked,  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Hawkes.  (See  *  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  666.)  Among  the  ordinary 
causes  may  be  enumerated  severe  domestic  affliction — loss  of  near  relatives  or 
friends — great  pecuniary  losses — disappointments— long  watching — anxieties  • 
either  as  to  the  health  of  friends  or  success  in  business — severe  and  long-con- 
tinued mental  exertion— ^excessive  study — ambition — the  puerperal  state — 
amenorrhoea — masturbation— drunken  habits — over-excitement  on  the  subject 
of  religion  or  politics,  and  in  general  all  those  disorders  which  cause  depres- 
sion of  health  and  spirits,  and  which  are  accompanied  by  loss  of  sleep.  About 
one-third  of  the  existence  of  man  is  passed  in  sleep,  and  this  quiescence  or 
repose  is  as  necessary  to  mental  as  it  is  to  bodily  health.     One  of  the  earliest  . 

symptoms  of  insanity  is  exdreme  wakefulness.    (Millar,  op.  cit.  p.  9.\  ^ 
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Blowd  on  the  head,  accidental  falls,  and  strokes  of  lightning,  have  been  said 
to  operate  as  physical  causes  of  insanity.  It  is  very  probable,  in  referenoe  to 
these  mechanical  injuries,  that  but  for  an  hereditary  taint  in  the  person  they 
would  not  be  followed  by  an  attack  of  insanity. 

FEIGXED   INSANITY. 

Insanity  is  frequently  feigned  by  persons  accused  of  criminal  offences  in 
order  to  prevent  a  trial,  or  to  procure  an  acquittal  or  a  discharge.  In  the  first 
place,  when  feigning  is  suspected,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  whether  the  peram 
has  any  motive  for  pretending  to  be  insane.  In  reference  to  persons  charged 
with  crime,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  insanity  is  rarely  assumed  until 
after  the  commission  of  the  crime  and  the  actual  detection  of  the  cruninal* 
No  one  feigns  insanity  merely  to  avoid  suspicion.  In  general,  as  in  most  casea 
of  imposture,  the  part  is  over-acted — the  person  does  either  too  much  or  too 
little,  and  he  betrays  himself  by  inconsistencies  of  conduct  and  language  which 
are  never  met  with  in  cases  of  real  insanity.  There  is  commonly  some  pro- 
bable cause  to  which  insanity  may  be  traced,  but  when  the  malady  is  feigned 
there  is  no  apparent  cause :  in  this  case  the  appearance  of  the  assumed  in- 
sanity is  always  sudden — in  the  real  malady,  the  progress  of  an  attack  is  gene- 
rally gradual ;  and  when  the  attack  is  really  sudden,  then  it  will  be  found  to 
be  due  to  some  great  moral  shock  or  other  very  obvious  cause.  We  should 
observe  whether  for  some  time  previously  there  has  been  any  marked  change 
of  character  in  the  person,  or  whether  his  conduct,  when  he  had  no  interest 
to  feign,  presented  any  of  the  usual  indications  of  insanity.  Some  difficulty 
may  arise  when  fits  of  eccentricity  or  strangeness  of  character  are  deposed  to 
by  witnesses ;  but  these  statements  may  be  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
the  previous  acts  of  the  person  may  bear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  those 
performed  by  him.  in  the  recently  assumed  condition.  A  difficulty  of  this  kind 
rarely  presents  itself,  since  in  an  impostor  no  act  indicative  of  insanity  can  be 
adduced  for  any  antecedent  period  of  his  life  :  it  is  only  after  the  perpetration 
of  a  crime  and  its  detection,  that  any  action  approaching  to  the  habits  of  the 
insane  will  be  met  with.  In  real  insanity  the  person  will  not  admit  that  he  is 
insane ;  in  the  feigned  state  all  his  attempts  are  directed  to  make  you  believe 
that  he  is  mad ;  and  an  impostor  may  be  induced  to  perform  any  act,  if  it  be 
casually  observed  to  another  in  his  hearing  that  the  performance  of  such  an 
act  will  furnish  strong  evidence  of  his  insanity. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  learned  judge,  now  deceased,  for  the  following  note  on 
feigned  insanity  : — *'  It  may  he  ss^ely  held  that  a  person  feigning  insanity  will 
rarely  if  ever  try  to  prove  himself  to  be  sane ;  for  he  runs  the  great  nek  of 
satisfying  others  that  he  is  sane,  a  conclusion  which  he  rarely  desires  to  avoid. 
But  there  is  no  better  proof,  in  general,  that  the  insanity  (supposing  other  evi- 
dence of  it  to  be  strong)  is  real,  than  keen  and  eager  attempts  by  the  accused  to 
prove  that  he  is  sane,  and  strong  and  indignant  remonstrances  against  being 
held  to  be  insane,  although  they  would  protect  him  against  trial  and  punish- 
ment. A  trial  took  place  at  the  Chelmsford  Lent  Assizes,  1873,  in  which  a 
clergyman  was  indicted  for  a  violent  and  improvoked  assault  on  a  policeman. 
When  a  suggestion  was  made  that  his  conduct  was  that  of  an  insane  person, 
he  protested  strongly  against  the  jury  returning  a  verdict  to  that  effect.  He 
would  not  allow  this  defence  to  be  set  up  for  him.  His  conduct,  however,  in 
Court,  left  no  doubt  that  he  was  then  of  unsound  mind,  as  well  as  when  he  com- 
mitted the  assault,  and  the  jury  in  spite  of  his  strong  protestations,  acquitted  him 
on  the  grovmd  of  insanity.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  stated  that  he  had  formerly 
been  confined  as  a  lunatic.  The  conduct  of  an  impostor  would  have  been  the 
reverse  of  this.     In  a  case  which  occurred  in  Edinburgh  some  years  since,  a 
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doubt  existed  whether  the  person  was  feigning  insanity  or  not;  Those  who 
were  about  him,  and  had  charge  ot  him  in  gaol,  were  satisfied,  from  his  clear- 
ness and  apparent  coherence,  that  he  was  quite  sane,  and  that  what  he  exhibited 
was  merely  eccentricity  or  simulated  attemps  to  act  as  a  madman.  Insane  he 
certainly  was,  however,  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  he  fought  the  point  of  his  sanity 
most  bravely  in  Court,  and  made  very  clear  and  quick  remarks  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  medical  men,  who  had  no  doubt  of  his  insanity.  When  one  phy- 
sician of  great  experience  with  insane  persons  stated  that  he  thought  him  quite 
incapable  of  giving  information  to  counsel  and  agent  for  conducting  his  defence, 
he  said  instantly,  ♦  Then  why  did  you  advise  me  to  apply  to,  and  see  coimsel 
and  agents  ?  "* 

Mania  is  perhaps  more  frequently  assumed  than  any  other  form,  because  the 
vulgar  notion  of  insanity  is,  that  it  iis  made  up  of  violent  action  and  vociferous 
and  incoherent  language :  but  mania  rarely  comes  on  suddenly, or  without. some 
obvious  cause,  A  maniacal  patient  is  also  equally  furious  by  day  and  night, 
while  an  impostor  is  obliged  to  rest  after  his  violent  exertions.  Dr.  Burrows 
recommends  that  close  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  expression  of  the  eye. 
The  mobility  of  the  features  may  be  as  rapid  as  the  imagination  is  vivid ;  but 
when  every  feature  may  vary,  or  be  kept  under  control  and  be  steady,  the 
eye  will  still  indicate  the  erring  thought — its  expression  cannot  be  easily  as- 
sumed. There  is  about  the  eyes  in  mania  a  restlessness  which  cannot  ^il  to 
attract  attention ;  the  patient  sleeps  but  little,  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed — an 
impostor  sleeps  on  as  soundly  as  a  healthy  person.  The  violence  of  a  maniacf 
continues  whether  he  is  alone  or  not,  while  the  impostor  acts  his  part  only 
when  he  thinks  he  is  observed :  hence  the  impostor  may  be  detected  by  watch- 
ing him  when  he  is  not  aware  that  an  eye  is  directed  upon  him. 

In  investigating  a  case,  some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  assumed 
insanity  commonly  appears  suddenly  and  without  probable  cause ;  but  while 
this  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  general  influence  in  forming  a  medical  opinion, 
it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  actual  commission  of  a  crime  has  some- 
times suddenly  led  to  an  attack  of  mania  in  a  previously  sane  person.  Dr.  Pagan 
has  related  a  singtdar  instance  of  this  kind.  Two  men  were  conunitted  to  prison 
on  a  charge  of  theft,  and  the  officers  requested  a  poor  man,  who  was  a  shoe- 
maker, to  assist  them  in  conveying  the  prisoners.  This  man  took  a  gun  with 
him  for  better  security.  During  the  journey  one  of  the  prisoners  leaped  from 
the  cart  and  ran  off.  The  officers  called  to  their  assistant  to  fire,  and  he,  think- 
ing himself  warranted  to  do  so  by  their  order,  fired,  and  wounded  the  prisoner 
severely  in  the  back  and  loins.  The  man  who  fired  the  gun  was  himself  im- 
mediately committed  to  gaol  as  a  criminal,  and  this  event  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  him  that  he  became  violently  maniacal,  but  it  was  supposed  that  he 
was  only  feigning  insanity.  When  scarcely  recovered  he  was  tried  for  the  of- 
fence, convicted,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  ('  Med.  Jur.  of 
Ins.'  p.  82.)  This  case  proves  that  a  person  may  really  be  attacked  with  mania 
under  circumstances  in  which  a  justifiable  suspicion  would  be  likely  to  arise 
that  he  was  feigning. 

The  feigning  of  monomania  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty :  it  would  be 
easily  susceptible  of  detection.  As  in  mania  the  part  would  be  overacted,  and 
an  impostor  would  thus  betray  himself.  Dementia  is  more  easily  feigned : — 
in  general  this  state  comes  on  slowly,  and  is  obviously  dependent  on  organic 
changes,  as  old  age,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  or  hemipl^ia ;  or  it  is  a  consequence 
•of  recurrent  mania  or  monomania.  As  this  form  of  insanity  consists  in  an 
entire  abolition  of  all  mental  power,  So  the  discovery  of  any  connected  ideas, 
reasoning  or  reflection,  either  by  language,  writing,  or  gestures,  would  at  once 
•shotv  that  the  case  was  not  one  of  r^  dementia.  Idiocy  and  Imbecility  could 
vhardly  be  feigned  sucoepsfully,  because  these  are  states  of  congenital  d&^^- 
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ency,  ue.  they  must  have  existed  from  birth.  Hence  it  would  be  easy  to  Bhow, 
by  reference  to  the  antecedent  life  of  a  person,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  alwmjs 
been  such  as  he  represents  himself.     There  is  another  hict  worthy  of  notioe. 
An  impostor  cannot  long  maintain  his  part.  If  the  case  is  really  of  long  dura- 
tion without  material  change  in  symptoms  and  conduct,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
one  of  real  than  of  feigned  insanity.   The  difficult  cases  of  feigned  inmnity  are 
really  limited  to  those  forms  of  the  malady  which  are  liable  to  attack  a  peraoo 
suddenly.     But  for  a  sudden  attack  of  real  insanity  there  diould  always  be 
some  obvioiis  cause  : — the  non-existence  of  this,  with  the  presence  of  a  strong' 
motive  for  deception,  will  justify  a  suspicion  that  the  malady  has  been  aasomed. 
The  following  case  of  feigned  insanity  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  in  Ijondon 
some  years  since.     A  married  woman  aged  fifty  was  charged  with  uttering  a 
forged  cheque :  she  had  craftily  procured  the  signature  of  a  person  under  a 
false  pretence,  and  then  forged  his  name  to  the  cheque.     When  required  to 
plead  she  made  no  answer,  and  appeared  unconscious  of  the  question.     She 
took  xvp  some  flowers  placed  in  the  dock,  and  crumbled  them  in  her  fingers, 
which  were  in  continual  motion.     She  stared  wildly  at  times,  changing  her 
position — turned  her  back  on  the  Court — muttered  indistinct  exclamations, 
and  made  a  humming  noise.    She  was  placed  under  some  restraint  in  order  to 
prevent  her  from  jumping  out  of  the  dock.     The  first  question  which  the  jury 
was  directed  to  try,  was  whether  she  was  of '  sound  mind  or  not,* — ^it  being  a 
rule  of  law  that  no  insane  person  can  be  called  on  to  plead  to  a  criminal  charge. 
Evidence  was  then  adduced  to  prove  that  at  previous  periods  of  her  life  she 
had  used  incoherent  language  and  was  strange  in  her  conduct.     It  was  also 
shown  that  her  mother,  aunt,  and  sister  had  been  insane.    Dr.  Uwins  deposed 
that  at  first  he  thought  the  prisoner  was  feigning,  for  she  appeared  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  plea  of  insanity ;  but  when  he  heard  that  other 
members  of  her  family  had  had  the  disease,  he  "was  induced  to  think  her  insane 
and  therefore  not  accoimtable  for  her  actions.   Another  medical  witness,  who 
had  attended  her  femily  professionally,  and  had  known  the  prisoner  long,  thought 
she  was  not  insane,  although  he  allowed  that  the  apprehension  ofa  criminal  charge 
might  bring  on  an  attack  of  insanity  in  a  mind  subject  to  aberration.     Other 
witnesses  deposed  that  they  had  never  observed  any  acts  of  insanity  about  her; 
and  it  was  further  proved  that  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
drawing  and  procuring  money  on  bills.     When  arrested  she  tried  to  escape 
from  the  officer,  and  to  conceal  the  money  which  she  had  procured  by  means- 
of  the  forged  cheque.     The  surgeon  of  the  gaol  thought  she  was  feigning ;  he 
visited  her  daily,  and  he  observed  that  her  manner  was  changed  so  soon  as  she 
saw  him.  When  asked  what  counsel  she  would  employ,  she  returned  a  rational 
answer,  saying  that  *  others  would  take  care  of  that : '  when  charged  with  feign- 
ing she  made  no  observation.     She  put  on  a  wild  look  when  she  knew  that 
she  was  observed,  but  when  privately  watched  her  behaviour  was  like  that  of 
a  rational  person :  she  generally  slept  soundly.     The  jury  found  that  she 
was  of  sound  mind  ;  she  was  then  called  on  to  plead  to  the  charge,  but  she 
refused — a  circumstance  rarely  observed  in  the  conduct  of  a  really  insane 
person ;  she  was  tried,  and  found  guilty.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  woman  was  an  impostor,  and  that  she  feigned  insanity  well  knowing 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  plea,  if  admitted.     Two  circumstances  rather 
tended  to  complicate  the  case :  1st,  the  proof  of  hereditary  predisposition ; 
and  2ndly,  her  assumed  silence,  whereby  she  did  not  easily  betray  herself.    In 
regard  to  hereditary  predisposition,  although  valuable  as  collateral  evidence,  it 
cannot  of  course  be  allowed  to  outweigh  general  i^ts  indicative  of  perfect 
sanity.     This  case  proves  the  fallacy  which  is  liable  to  arise  from  the  imre- 
stricted  admission  of  such  evidence.     With   regard  to   the  tacitumitV  or 
'  silence,'  there  is  no  symptom  more  easily  assumed.     A  person  has  only  to> 
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keep  the  mouth  shut  and  not  heed  the  questioner,  and  this  requires  but  little 
art  or  exertion.  It  is  also  easy  to  stare  wildly  and  put  on  an  aspect  of  imcon- 
sciousnesR.  Observation  of  the  countenance,  especially  of  the  eyes,  while 
others  are  conversing  on  matters  affecting  the  reputed  criminal,  will  show  whe- 
ther there  is  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what  is  said  in  his  presence 
or  not.  Dr.  Stahmann  has  pointed  out,  with  respect  to  the  simulation  of  the 
dirty  habits  of  the  insane,  that  an  impostor  will  be  dirty  in  his  cell  or  bed  but 
rarely  in  his  person,  while  in  real  insanity  the  patient  is  usually  dirty  in  both. 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  430.) 

If  the  person  can  write,  he  might  be  induced  to  draw  up  an  account  of  himf 
self,  which  would  certainly  indicate  the  real  state  of  the  mind.  Dr.  Marc^  has 
sho^vn  that  in  the  different  forms  of  real  insanity  the  writing  presents  charac- 
ters which  cannot  easily  be  mistaken.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1, 379.) 

There  is  one  simple  rule  to  be  followed  in  an  examination.  We  should  never 
prejudge  the  case,  or  go  with  a  set  purpose  to  find  proofs  of  sanity  or  insanity 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  who  consult  us.  As  Dr.  Wilson  advises, 
in  reference  to  the  detection  of  malingerers,  we  should  receive  and  weigh  every 
statement  with  due  care  and  attention,  so  as  to  protect  the  patient  against  un- 
just suspicions,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  his  confidence.  Q  Lancet,'  1872, 
1,  93.)  Dr.  Bom,  of  Gbrlitz,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  question  of 
simulation  was  raised,  but  he  affirmed,  after  a  minute  investigation  of  all  the 
circumstances,  that  it  was  really  a  case  of  monomania.  (Casper^s  '  Viertel- 
jahrs.'  1865,  2,  308.) 

At  the  Lewes  Winter  Assizes,  Dec.  1856  (Heg,  v.  Ball),  the  prisoner,  a 
ticket-of -leave  convict,  was  convicted  of  housebreaking,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years'  transportation.  The  case  of  this  man  shows  how  easily  medical  practi- 
tioners who  have  had  but  little  experience  of  insanity,  may  be  deceived  by 
skilful  impostors.  After  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  to  gaol  he  simulated 
madness  so  successfully  that  he  deceived  three  of  the  visiting  justices  and  two 
medical  men  ;  and  a  certificate  was  about  to  be  signed  for  the  removal  of  the 
supposed  unfortunate  lunatic  to  an  asylum,  when  the  deception  was  discovered 
by  the  impostor  having  made  a  confidant  of  one  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  He 
had  been  convicted  of  robbery  at  Leicester  in  1851,  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years'  transportation :  he  was  sent  to  Millbank  Prison,  where  he  feigned  in- 
sanity and  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  medical  ofiicers  there :  they  certified  that 
he  was  a  lunatic,  and  he  was  accordingly  removed  to  Bethlehem  Hospital^ 
where  he  remained  two  years ;  he  subsequently  received  a  tick et-of -leave.  For 
a  singular  case  in  which  a  verdict  was  returned  against  strong  medical  evidence 
of  alleged  insanity,  see  *  Lancet,'  January  18,  1845,  p.  70.  See  also  '  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  49 ;  *  Jour.  Psychol.  Med.'  1848,  p.  277  ;  also  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1829,  2,  3G6,  377  ;  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.  1847,  2,  230  ;  and  Casper's  *  Vierteljahrs- 
schrift,'  Jan.  and  April  1864,  pp.  50  and  225. 

Among  modem  cases  in  which  that  form  of  insanity  known  as  dementia 
was  alleged  to  have  been  feigned  is  that  of  Lady  Mordaunt  (Mordaunt  Yi 
Mordaunty  Divorce  Court,  February  1870).  In  consequence  of  a  confession 
made  by  this  lady  soon  after  her  confinement  that  she  had  committed  adultery 
with  certain  persons,  her  husband  took  proceedings  against  her  for  a  divorce* 
At  the  date  at  which  she  was  served  with  notice  of  the  writ,  the  30th  April 
1869,  it  was  alleged  that  she  was  insane,  and  that  from  mental  incapacity  she 
was  unfit  or  unable  to  instruct  an  attorney  for  her  defence.  On  the  part  of  the 
husband,  it  was  alleged  that  she  was  really  fit  and  competent,  and  that  the  state 
of  insanity  was  assumed  in  order  to  avoid  the  exposiure  of  a  public  trial.  (*  The 
Mordaimt  Divorce  Case,  Official  Report,'  1870,  p.  108.) 

Lady  Mordaunt  was  confined  on  the  28th  Feb.  1869,  and  on  the  9th  March 
she  informed  her  husband  that  the  child  was  not  his.    He  treated  this  statie.-*. 
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ment  at  first  as  a  delusion,  but  from  some  circumstauces  which  afterwards  came 
to  his  knowledge,  he  believed  it  to  be  true.  The  nurse  who  remained  with 
her  a  month  stated  in  her  evidence  that  she  had  not  observed  the  least  appear- 
•ance  of  insanity  about  her.  Mr.  Orford,  who  attended  her  in  her  confinement, 
and  until  the  18th  March  following,  deposed  that  there  were  no  symptoms  of 
puerperal  mania  or  of  fever,  and  there  were  no  delusions.  He  considered  h& 
to  be  shamming  on  Monday,  the  8th  March,  after  her  confinement,  and  more 
or  less  from  that  time  until  the  13th  May.  The  only  symptoms  exhibited 
were  silence  and  a  fixed  look.  This  witness  saw  her  at  Worthing  on  the  10th 
July.  There  was  nothing  then  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  she  was  not  in  her 
senses.  There  was  no  sign  of  madness  about  her  at  any  time.  He  had  seen 
her  recently.  Her  present  state  is  that  of  a  mind  altogether  gone.  She  cannot 
apprehend  anything  that  is  said  to  her.     (*  Rep.'  p.  86.) 

Dr.  Jones,  another  medical  man,  saw  her  on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th,  and 
Tip  to  the  2Gth  of  ^larch,  and  there  were  no  symptoms  of  puerperal  Tna-nii^  or 
any  sign  that  she  was  suffering  from  insanity.  He  saw  her  twice  in  April  (on 
the  26th).  Her  mind  was  sane,  and  she  answered  questions  rationally  and 
reflectively.  He  saw  her  on  the  12th  May,  and  he  believed  her  then  to  be 
generally  sane.  He  again  saw  her  on  the  10th  July.  He  could  with  difficulty 
get  any  answers  to  his  questions,  but  when  he  did,  they  were  rational.  He 
saw  her  a  few  days  ago.  He  could  get  no  answer  to  a  question.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  hearthrug.    He  then  thought  that  her  mind  was  impaired. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  who  was  called  as  an  expert,  said  there  was  no  evidence 
of  puerperal  mania  following  the  confinement,  and  there  was  an  absence  of 
insanity  at  the  time  spoken  of  by  the  two  preceding  witnesses.  He  saw  Lady 
Mordaunt  twice  in  December  1 869,  and  he  saw  no  symptom  in  her  which  might 
not  easily  have  been  feigned ;  but  he  would  not  go  further  than  that.  As- 
suming that  she  was  not  feigning,  the  appearances  might  be  those  of  dementia. 

[The  evidence  for  the  petitioner  thus  tended  to  show  that  from  the  date  of 
the  confinement  until  December  1869  there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  Lady 
Mordaunt  was  insane  or  incapable  of  exercising  her  mind.] 

On  the  other  side,  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  Lady  Mordaunt  was 
incompetent.  Three  women  who  had  acted  as  attendants  from  the  17th  May 
to  the  3 1  st  August  and  subsequent  dates  deposed  to  certain  filthy  habits  incon- 
sistent with  sanity.  She  destroyed  her  clothes,  and  there  was  a  want  of  per- 
gonal cleanliness. 

Dr.  Priestley  saw  her  on  the  6th  May,  with  Sir  J.  Alderson  and  Dr.  Take. 
She  was  taciturn.  She  made  no  reply  to  questions.  On  the  16th,  17th  and 
18th  May,  Dr.  Priestley  again  saw  her  t^vice  with  Dr.  Gull.  They  agreed  she 
was  of  unsound  mind,  and  quite  incapable  of  managing  her  own  afiTairs.  Her 
memory  was  almost  annihilated.  She  could  be  made  to  understand  only  the 
simplest  things.  Dr.  Priestley  certified  that  she  was  *  suffering  from  puerperal 
insanity  accompanied  by  delusions,*  one  of  them  being  that  she  was  still  mis- 
tress of  her  own  house,  when  her  husband,  Sir  Charles,  had  permanently  left 
her.  (*  Rep.'  p.  14.)  Dr.  Tuke  saw  her  with  the  former  witness  on  the  6th  May. 
He  thought  her  suffering  firom  puerperal  insanity  tending  to  dementia.  Neither 
of  these  witnesses  had  seen  her  since  that  date.  Sir  James  Alderson  saw  her 
on  the  6th  May.  His  conclusion  was  that  she  was  then  of  imsound  mind«  He 
again  saw  her  at  Worthing  with  Dr.  Gull  on  the  3rd  July.  She  had  a  vacant 
look,  a  fixed  attitude,  and  scarcely  gave  a  rational  answer  to  any  question.  Sir 
J.  Simpson  saw  her  on  the  14th  April  (1869)  and  in  February  1870.  He 
f oimd  her  fearfully  insane,  a  mere  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  mind,  but  in  good 
bodily  health.  In  his  opinion  she  was  utterly  insane,  and  the  insanity  had 
commenced  before  her  confinement.  In  his  view  it  was  a  case  of  puerpend  in- 
sanity, in  which  state  self -accusations  of  impropriety  were  common.    Sir  W. 
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Gull  saw  her  first  in  May  1869,  and  several  times  subsequently.  She  had 
no  'mental  comprehension,  and  rarely  uttered  two  consecutive  sentences.* 
Saw  her  last  in  Januaiy  1870.  '  She  was  incapable  of  mind.'  The  symptoms 
he  saw  might  have  arisen  from  any  form  of  insanity.  Some  cheques  were 
shown  to  this  witness  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  most  recent,  were, 
he  said,  reasonably  drawn  and  carefully  filled  up.  He  considered  the  question 
of  simulation,  but  could  not  arrive  at  an  affirmative  conclusion.  The  strongest 
evidence  against  simulation  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  uniformity  of  her  condi- 
tion and  her  incapacity  to  take  in  ideas.  Dr.  George  Burrows  saw  her  with 
Dr.  Reynolds  on  the  10th  July  at  Worthing  at  the  request  of  Sir  C.  Mordaunt's 
solicitor,  and  in  company  with  her  medical  attendants,  Messrs.  Orford  and 
Jones.  He  concluded  she  was  then  unable  to  give  instructions  to  a  legal 
adviser.  She  would  only  answer  repeated  questions.  He  thought  her  mind 
had  been  progressively  deteriorating,  and  that  she  was  then  in  a  state  of 
dementia.  Dr.  R.  Reynolds  put  questions,  but  had  to  repeat  them  several  times 
before  obtaining  answers.  He  could  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  He  had 
seen  her  since  several  times  under  an  order  of  the  Court.  He  thought  there 
was  either  extreme  disease  or  extreme  shamming,  and  after  all  he  had  seen  he 
thought  the  former.  He  tried  to  detect  simulation,  but  never  saw  any  breach 
in  her  demeanour.  In  answer  to  the  Court  he  said,  '  It  is  an  unusual  case,  and 
there  are  some  points  of  contradiction  in  it,  such  as  the  amount  of  intelligence 
shown  up  to  a  certain  point  coupled  with  the  imcleanliness  which  is  generally 
confined  to  extreme  cases  of  dementia.  She  can  play  an  air  and  sometimes 
answer  sensibly  on  common  things,  and  can  write  letters.  It  was  this  incon- 
sistency which  for  some  time  made  him  doubtful.'     (*  Rep.'  p.  18.) 

Dr.  Wood,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Court,  saw  her  on  the  18th  Sept.,  and 
considered  that  she  was  then  '  suffering  from  an  arrest  of  mental  power,  not 
strictly  imbecility  or  dementia.  '  It  is  impossible  that  any  human  being  should 
have  carried  out  such  a  system  of  deception  such  as  that  suggested  by  the 
petitioner.  Lady  Mordaunt's  conduct  was  invariably  consistent,  whereas  the 
most  practised  artist  would  have  been  betrayed  into  tripping.  Simulation  would 
have  been  betrayed  by  inconsistencies.  Puerperal  insanity  may  occur  during 
pregnancy,  at  confinement,  or  during  lactation.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is 
more  or  less  progressive.  It  is  possible  that  Lady  Mordaunt,  though  suffering 
from  mania,  was  sane  at  the  time  of  and  after  her  confinement.' 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  on  the  30th  April  the  respon- 
dent was  totally  unfit  to  mstruct  her  attorney,  and  had  been  unfit  ever  since. 

In  reference  to  this  remarkable  case  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  medical 
witnesses  on  both  sides  agreed  that  at  the  time  of  &e  trial  and  for  some  time 
previously  Lady  Mordaunt  was  of  imsound  mind,  but  her  mental  condition  from 
the  date  of  her  confinement  to  the  dOth  April  was  left  imtouched  by  the  ver- 
dict, and  can  now  be  only  a  matter  of  inference  from  the  medical  evidence. 
The  witnesses,  acting  as  attendants,  who  gave  evidence  of  her  filthy  habits  and 
her  unreasonable  conduct,  came  after  this  date,  and  therefore  coidd  throw  no 
light  upon  her  mental  condition.  Until  after  this  date,  no  reasonable  motive 
could  be  suggested  for  her  feigning  insanity.  There  was  then  a  strong  motive 
for  preventing  a  public  exposure  by  triaL  It  was  in  the  three  weeks  follow- 
ing this  date,  during  which  she  had  to  answer  the  citation  served  upon  her, 
that  she  was  seen  and  examined  by  the  greater  nimiber  of  scientific  experts. 

The  medical  opinions  given  by  them  regarding  her  condition  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May  are  conflicting.  At  this  time  Mr.  Orford,  her  usual 
medical  attendant,  observed  nothing  the  matter  with  her  mind,  and  believed  that 
she  was  shamming.  Mr.  Jones,  another  medical  attendant,  agreed  in  this  view, 
and  said  that  her  state  was  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of  mania  he  ever  saw. 
Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  as  an  expert,  confirmed  these  gentlemen  in  their  opinion  that 
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tbe  symptoms  were  not  those  of  puerperal  insanity.  Dr.  Priestley,  who  first  saw 
her  nine  weeks  after  her  confinement,  thought  she  was  then  suffering  from 
puerperal  insanity  with  catalepsy  :  Dr.  Tuke, — from  puerperal  insanity  tend- 
ing to  dementia  and  from  catalepsy.  Sir  J.  Simpson  saw  her  six  weeks  after 
her  confinement,  and  considered  her  to  be  *  utterly  insane.'  Sir  W.  Gull  thought 
that  her  s3rmptoms  might  arise  from  any  form  of  insanity.  Dr.  Burrows  (in 
July)  thought  she  was  in  a  state  of  dementia.  Dr.  B.  Reynolds  said  it  was  a 
case  of  extreme  disease  or  extreme  shanuning.  He  could  not  detect  simuIa* 
tion.  Mr.  Harris,  a  surgeon  of  Worthing,  saw  her  in  May  (May  22),  and 
attributed  her  condition  to  puerperal  mania.  Mr.  Hughes  (Aug.  25)  thought 
her  case  was  one  of  puerperal  mania.  She  had  no  mind  or  memory,  and  was 
unable  to  converse.  Dr.  Wood  (September)  said  that  she  was  suffering  from 
an  arrest  of  mental  power,  not  strictly  imbecility  or  dementia. 

The  learned  judge,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  put  aside  all  these  conflicting 
medical  opinions.  '  He  did  not  know  a  more  difficult  definition  to  express  in 
words  than  that  of  insanity.'  .  .  .  There  was,  he  thought,  as  much  variety  in 
mental  as  in  physical  disonler.  Instead  of  asking  them  to  say  whether  the  lady 
was  mad  or  insane,  he  would  wish  them  to  consider  whether  she  was  or  was  not 
in  such  a  state  of  *  mental  disorder,'  as  to  prevent  her  giving  instructions.  They 
found  in  the  aflirmative. 

The  subject  of  the  simulation  of  insanity  has  been  well  treated  by  Dr. 
Lanrent  (*  Ann  d'Hyg.'  18GG,  2,  4G0).  He  places  great  stress  on  a  close  at- 
tention to  the  physiognomy  of  the  insane,  which  cannot  be  simulated,  and  in. 
the  absence  of  sleep,  generally  so  characteristic  of  insanity,  and  not  observed  in 
the  impostor.  He  advises  the  complete  isolation  of  tJie  person,  with  daily 
watching,  for  a  certain  time,  as  a  method  which  seldom  fails  to  detect  the  impo- 
sition, while  it  cannot  injure  the  really  insane.  One  remarkable  ciircumstance  he 
points  out,  namely,  the  influence  of  feigning  insanity  on  the  feigner.  He  is 
of  opinion  that  persons  who  have  for  some  days  or  weeks  pretended  that  they 
were  insane  have  become  in  the  end  really  insane.  In  support  of  this  view 
he  quotes  the  cases  of  two  sailors  who  had  feigned  madness  in  order  to  escape 
imprisonment  in  the  hulks.  The  imposture  was  at  first  crowned  with  success, 
but  in  the  end  it  had  an  unfortunate  result,  for  they  became  really  mad.  (Op. 
cit.  p.  462.) 

The  impostor  must  be  ever  on  the  watch  that  he  does  not  fail  on  any  one 
point.  This  creates  a  great  strain  on  the  mind,  and  with  the  anxiety  attend- 
ant on  the  maintenance  of  such  an  imposition  at  all  timies  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances he  may  suffer  from  cerebral  exhaustion  with  its  worst  consequences. 

Statistics  of  insanity, — The  tables  of  Esquirol  show  that  the  age  at  which 
insanity  most  commonly  attacks  persons  is  thirty  ;  it  rarely  makes  its  appear-* 
ance  below  the  age  of  twenty,  or  above  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

According  to  a  report  published  by  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  for  1850, 
there  were  in  that  year  under  their  supervision,  in  England  and  Wales,  15,079 
limatics— namely,  7,074  males  and  8,005  females.  Of  these,  1 1,305  belonged 
to  the  pauper  class ;  and  of  the  whole  of  the  number,  7,140  were  confined  in 
asylums.  By  their  report,  dated  March  1856,  it  appears  that  on  January  1, 
J 85  6,  the  total  number  of  lunatics  amounted  to  20,764 — namely,  9,701  males 
and  11,063  females.  Of  these,  20,643  are  thus  accoimted  for — there  were  in 
asylums,  13,823  ;  in  hospitals,  1,628;  in  metropolitan  licensed  houses,  2,591 ; 
and  in  provincial  licensed  houses,  2,601.  On  January  1,  1861,  there  were 
24,845  insane  persons  confined  in  asylums,  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses  in 
England  and  Wales ;  on  January  1,  1862,  the  number  was  26,200 ;  and  on 
Jan.  1, 1864,  the  numbers  had  risen  to  28,285  in  asylums,  private  and  public ; 
wid  16,410  in  workhouses  or  lodged  as  boarders,  making  in  all  44,695  persona 
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of  unsound  mind.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  insane  in  gaols — of  Chancery  patients 
living  out  of  asylums,  and  cases  kept  out  of  view  for  private  reasons.  (^  Med.  Graz.' 
vol.  46,  p.  269.    See  also  *  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine/  1850,  p.  111.) 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  for  1872  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  insane  persons  imder  care  on  the  1st  January  of  that  year  was  58,640, 
being  an  increase  of  1,885  on  the  year  1871.  On  the  1st  January  1862  the 
total  number  of  insane  persons  registered  amoimted  to  44,695,  making  an  in- 
crease in  ten  years  (1862-72)  of  13,945.  The  proportion  to  1,000  of  the 
population  was  in  1862  2*02,  in  1872  2*54.  For  further  statistical  information 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  valuable  paper  on  the  Criminal  Lunatics  of  England, 
by  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1869, 1,  382),  and  the  *  Statistique 
G^n^rale  des  Ali^n^s  de  1854  et  1866,'  by  M.  Legoyt  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867, 
1,  191  and  453), 


CHAPTER   93. 

MEDICO-LEGAL   QUESTIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  INSANE IMPOSITION  OF  RESTRAINT 

— ILLEGAL  lilPOSITIOK  OF  RESTRAINT — ^VIOLENCE  OF  TEMPER — CERTIFICATES  OF 
INSANITY — RULES   FOR   THE   DISCHARGE   OF   LUNATICS. 

Among  the  questions  which  may  come  before  a  medical  jurist  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  insanity  are  the  following : — A  practitioner  may  be  required  to 
say  whether  a  person  affected  with  the  malady  should  or  should  not  be  confined 
in  a  lunatic  asylum, — whether  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  by 
interdiction,  or  whether  he  be  so  completely  cured  of  his  malady  as  to  justify 
his  liberation  from  confinement.  Then  again  medical  evidence  may  go  far  to 
determine  whether  a  will  or  deed  executed  by  an  alleged  lunatic  should  be  set 
aside ;  whether  a  marriage-contract  or  debt  should  be  annulled ;  and  lastly, 
whether  a  criminal  act  was  committed  by  a  person  while  labouring  imder  in- 
sanity— a  question  involving  either  the  life  or,  according  to  circmnstances,  the 
perpetual  imprisonment  of  a  person  accused  of  crime. 

Imposition  of  restraint, — By  restraint  in  a  legal  sense  we  are  to  imderstand 
the  placing  of  attendants  to  watch  or  control  the  actions  of  an  alleged  lunatic, 
or  his  forcible  removal  firom  friends  or  relatives  with  or  without  the  confine- 
ment of  his  person  by  physical  force.  What  are  the  circumstances  which  will 
justify  a  practitioner  in  applying  restraint  to  the  insane  ?  The  law  has  given 
great  power  in  this  respect  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  but,  owing 
to  certain  abuses,  the  power  has  been  of  late  years  much  resti-icted  by  various 
Acts  of  the  Legislature.  Most  medico-legal  writers  agree  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  ordering  restraint  except  when,  from  si^mptorns  witnessed  by  our- 
selves, we  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  lunatic  tcill  injure  himself  or 
others  in  person  or  property.  It  is  not  then  suflicient  to  seek  merely  for  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  some  delusion^  but  to  determine  how  far  that  delu- 
sion, if  present,  afiects  conduct.  Unless  the  delusion  be  such  as  to  render  it 
probable  that  the  patient^s  own  interests  or  those  of  others  may  be  damaged 
by  his  insane  conduct,  careful  superintendence  will  answer  all  the  purpose 
of  the  closest  restraint.  (For  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  *  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  44,  p.  1061.)  The  act  of  resorting  to  severe  restraint  on  all  occasions 
has  been  justified  on  the  principle  that  it  may  tend  to  the  cure  of  a  patient 
by  removing  his  delusion.  In  this  point  of  view  the  subject  has  reference  to 
medical  practice  and  not  to  legal  medicine.  It  may  be  urged  with  more 
plausibility,  that  by  withholding  restraint  in  incipient  cases,  mischief  may  be 
done  by  the  lunatic  to  himself  or  others,  and  that  then  it  will  be  too  late  ta 
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interfere ;  but  even  here  proper  superintendence  will  render  dooe  o(»ifinemeiii 
unnecessary. 

The  legal  rule  for  the  interference  with  the  liberty  of  a  person  which  rertraini 
always  implies  has  been  thus  stated  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Stephen : — '  There  is  a  nomia 
state  in  which  all  human  creatures  act  on  the  same  principles,  and  the  genera 
meaning  of  sanity  is,  that  the  person  conducts  himself  in  tiiis  normal  manner; 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded;  thai 
he  has  objects  in  view  in  his  actions,  and  that  he  r^;u1ates  his  conduct  witi 
reference  to  them  and  to  the  geneial  considerations  which  affect  matters  d 
that  chuss.*   ('  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,'  pp.  87  ei  seqj] 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  a  medical  man  tha^ 
before  he  employs  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  law  to  confine  a  person 
who  is  said  to  be  mad,  he  should  have  well  in  his  mind  what  lawyers  imph 
by  the  term  '  madness  *  in  a  practical  sense.  As  defined  by  llr.  Stephen,  i1 
means  conduct  of  a  certain  character — ^not,  as  is  usually  interpreted  by  medical 
men,  a  certain  disease  of  the  brain  the  existence  of  which  is  speculative,  but 
one  of  the  effects  of  which,  if  present,  is  to  produce  such  conduct.  In  exa- 
mining an  alleged  lunatic,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  he  should  oi 
should  not  be  placed  in  confinement,  his  conduct  must  therefore  be  compared 
with  that  of  other  men  in  a  normal  state ;  and  here,  in  order  to  constitatc 
sane  behaviour,  we  must  look  for  a  generic  and  not  for  a  specific  resemblance 
Any  d^ee  of  ignorance,  vice,  or  J^olly  is  perfectly  consistent  with  sane  con- 
duct in  a  l^al  sense.  The  power  of  restraint  is  not  intended  to  be  applied 
to  such  cases  as  these ;  they  are  properly  under  certain  circumstances  amen- 
able to  the  criminal  law.  An  ignorant,  vicious,  or  foolish  man  may  do  ■ 
great  amount  of  mischief,  but  he  has  a  liberty  of  choice  and  fireedom  of  action; 
and  if  from  folly  or  depravity  he  selects  a  bad  course,  he  is  not  therefore  in- 
sane, but  is  as  much  responsible  for  his  actions  as  a  sane  man  who  prefers  a 
good  course.  Such  a  man  should  not  be  treated  as  a  lifiiatic  or  confined  in  an 
asylum  under  a  medical  certificate.  It  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  define 
the  line  which  separates  acts  of  depravity  from  those  of  insanity ;  but  medical 
men  have  not  been  in  many  cases  sufiiciently  cautious  in  endeavouring  to 
make  a  distinction.  Lawyers  look  closely  to  conduct  as  a  ground  of  inter- 
ference with  personal  liberty :  the  conduct  must  be  such  as  to  be  inoonsu- 
tent  with  the  usual  behaviour  of  a  normally  sane  person  placed  under  similar 
circumstances. 

In  examining  a  person  proposed  to  be  placed  imder  rcstnunt,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  confound  acts  depending  on  violence  of  temper  with  those  which 
proceed  from  unsoundness  of  mind.     A  man  may  have  al>vays  had  a  violent 
temper,  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  aggravation ;  but  this  condition  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  mental  disease.     In  order  to  determine  whether  the  acta  of 
a  person  be  due  to  violent  temper  or  insanity,  it  will  be  proper  to  ascertain 
what  may  have  been  his  natural  habits.     The  great  feature  of  insanity  is 
change  of  chai'acter — a  man  who  is  really  insane  is  different  from  what  he  has 
previously  been;  but  it  may  be  proved  of  a  violent-tempered  man  that  he  has 
always  been  the  same.    The  greatest  abuses  of  the  restraint-system  have  been 
chieny  observed  in  respect  to  monomania,  where  persons  have  been  forcibly 
imprisoned  and  confined  in  their  persons,  because  they  entertained  some  absurd 
delusions,  over  which,  however,  they  had  so  great  a  power  of  control  as  to 
render  it  somewhat  difficult  even  for  a  shrewd  and  experienced  examiner  to 
detect  them.  When  at  last,  after  many  hours^  cross-examination,  the  existence 
of  a  delusion  has  been  made  apparent,  the  result  has  been  looked  upon  as  fur- 
nishing matter  for  triumph  and  exultation ;  but,  as  Dr.  Conolly  justly  remarkS| 
one  point  in  these  cases  appears  to  have  been  wholly  lost  sight  of,  namely, 
What  possible  injury  could  have  resulted  to  the  patient  or  his  friends  from 
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the  existence  of  a  delusion  over  which  he  had  such  copaplete  control  and  mas'- 
tery  as  to  render  it  a  most  laborious  task  to  obtain  any  evidence  whatever  of 
its  existence  ?  (^  Indications  of  Insanity.')  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that 
where  delusion  does  exist,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  mind  must  be 
more  or  less  disordered  in  all  its  Acuities ;  but  such  patients,  unless  they 
manifest  violence,  require  only  close  watching,  not  a  rigorous  imprisonment  in 
an  asylum.  The  greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  all  those  cases  where 
there  is  the  least  power  of  self-control. 

The  forcible  removal  of  a  person  &om  his  home  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  tmless 
the  circumstances  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  immediate  interference 
necessary  on  the  groimd  of  admitted  or  proved  insanity,  is  imjustifiable  in 
law,  and  may  involve  those  concerned  in  the  removal,  in  a  serious  responsi-> 
bility.  The  case  of  Nottidge  v.  Ripley  (1849)  is  in  this  respect  of  some  in- 
terest. A  young  lady  of  fortune  was  clandestinely  and  violently  removed 
from  a  place  to  which  she  had  voluntarily  retired ;  she  was  examined  by  two 
medical  witnesses  nominated  by  those  who  had  thus  forcibly  removed  her, 
and  then  closely  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for  seventeen  months.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  communicate  in  any  way  with  those  members  of  her  family 
who  alleged  that  she  was  not  insane,  and  who  through  these  tortuous  pro- 
ceedings were  for  some  time  unable  to  discover  the  retreat  of  their  relative,  so 
as  to  have  the  case  publicly  investigated.  At  the  trial  for  this  abduction, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  against  the  peieons  who  were  charged  with  the 
offence.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  974.)  The  allegation  of  insanity  was  de- 
nied, although  it  was  proved  thiat  the  plaintiff  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
men  whose  object  was  obviously  to  possess  themselves  of  her  property,  and 
that,  like  her  sisters,  she  had  adopted  some  absurd  pseudo-religious  notions. 
If,  however,  such  violent  measures  are  sanctioned  before  any  preliminary  in- 
quiry, medical  or  otherwise,  is  instituted  into  the  state  of  a  person's  mind^ 
and  upon  the  mere  opinion  of  non-medical  persons  or  interested  relatives,  no 
person,  whether  sane  or  insane,  could  feel  sure  of  his  liberty.  This  case  called 
forth  at  the  time  some  criticisms  which  the  reader  will  do  well  to  peruse.  (See 
*  Jour.  Psychol.  Med.'  1849,  p.  564 ;  and  1850,  p.  14.) 

In  Hill  v.  Philp  (Exchequer,  Feb.  1852),  an  action  was  brought  by  plaintiff 
to  recover  damages  for  alleged  neglect  and  unskilful  treatment  on  tne  part  of 
the  defendant  while  mider  his  care  as  a  lunatic  patient.  The  plaintiff  was 
examined,  and  he  wished  to  impress  the  Court  that  he  was  then  perfectly  sane. 
His  cross-examination,  however,  elicited  the  belief  that  *  he  was  descended 
from  Leofric,  the  wise  Earl  of  Mercia,  who  was  contemporary  with  Edward 
the  Confessor.'  It  was  also  proved  that  while  in  a  tavern  he  had  called  for 
water  from  Jerusalem  and  the  River  Jordan !  In  short,  there  was  abundant 
evidence  of  his  insanity,  and  the  jury  properly  returned  a  verdict  for  the  de- 
fendant. The  case,  however,  conveys  an  important  caution  that  medical  men 
should  be  careful  in  the  imposition  of  restraint,  as  from  the  evidence  it  ap- 
peared that  unnecessary  violence  had  been  used  on  this  occasion.  There  is 
another  circumstance  which  renders  this  case  of  interest  to  medical  practi- 
tioners :  it  involved  the  question  whether  in  the  treatment  of  a  lunatic,  a 
medical  man  can  justify  the  imposition  of  restraint  by  the  allegation  that  he 
acted  under  the  directions  or  upon  the  request  of  the  wife  or  other  relative 
at  whose  instigation  the  lunatic  may  have  been  confined.  In  Hill  v.  Philp 
the  judges  decided  that  a  meditial  man  imder  such  circumstances  may  act  upon 
the  directions  of  a  wife,  but  that  the  directions  must  be  considered  as  only 
guiding  his  judgment,  and  not  as  absolutely  dictating  to  him  and  justifying 
his  proceedings ;  that  he  is  still  bound  to  exercise  his  own  professional  know- 
ledge and  discretion  so  far  as  to  refirain  from  doing  anything  or  adopting  any 
course  which  might  be  injurious  to  the  patient.     A.ia<eiYca\.Tfi3S5iLSA^^'Bsfc- 
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fore,  ultimately  responsible  for  his  treatment  of  a  lunatic :  no  person  ciin  give 
him  authority  to  do  that  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  general  practice  or 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  (For  a  report  of  this  case,  and  Bome  judicioiu  re- 
marks upon  the  decision,  see  the  *  Legal  Examiner,*  May  29,  pp.  307,  318.) 

In  Scott  V.  Wakem  (Guildford  Summer  Assizes,  18C2),  the  defendant,  a 
medical  practitioner,  was  sued  for  damages  in  placing  under  restraint,  and 
without  necessity  or  authority,  a  man  labouring  imder  delirium  tremens.  The 
plaintiff  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  this  disease,  and  on  the  day  in  question 
the  defendant  was  called  in  to  see  him.  He  found  him  in  an  excited  state  with 
loaded  pistols  in  his  hands,  threatening  to  shoot  his  wife, — and  two  men  were 
holding  him.  He  was  then  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens^  and  in  a  dangerous 
state.  The  defendant  placed  a  man  in  the  house  to  watch  him  during  the  night. 
The  usual  medical  attendant  of  the  family  saw  the  plaintiff  on  the  following 
day,  and  then  he  found  him  quite  sane  and  sensible,  and  complaining  that  he 
had  been  kept  a  prisoner  in  liis  own  house  by  order  of  the  defendant.  Up  to 
that  time  he  had  not  seen  the  plaintiff  for  several  months,  and  was  therdEore 
tmableto  speak  to  his  condition  on  the  previous  night  when  he  was  placed  tinder 
restraint.  It  was  denied  that  any  authority  for  interference  had  been  given  to 
defendant  by  the  wife,  although  the  evidence  that  slie  had  authorized  the  pro- 
ceedings was  very  strong.  The  plaintiff,  who  recovered  next  day,  brought  an 
action  for  damages.  The  charge  of  the  learned  judge  (Bramwell,  B.)  in  re- 
ference to  the  responsibility  of  the  defendant  was  to  tliis  effect : — ^As  to  the 
law,  if  the  defendant  had  made  out  that  the  plaintiff  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
original  restraint,  a  dangerous  lunatic^  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  likely  he 
might  do  mischief  to  any  one^  he  would  be  justified  in  putting  a  restraint  upon 
him,  not  merely  at  the  moment  of  the  original  danger,  but  until  there  was 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the  danger  was  over ;  and  this  would  sustain 
one  of  the  pleas.  Or,  again,  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  that  the  wife  of  the 
plaintiff  had  called  in  the  defendant  to  cure  her  husband  under  a  fit  of  deli- 
rium  tremens,  and  that  he  came  in  to  cure  him,  and  left  him  when  he  believed 
he  had  recovered,  then  the  defendant  would  be  justified  in  what  he  had  done, 
supposing  that  in  cither  case  he  had  done  nothing  that  was  not  necessaiy  or 
reasonably  proper  under  the  circumstances.  Again,  if  the  defendant  had  been 
called  in  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  cure  him 
under  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  and  when  the  plaintiff  recovered,  he  himself 
approved  what  had  been  done,  that  would  likewise  afford  a  defence,  supposing 
that  nothing  more  than  proper  treatment  had  been  adopted.  A  verdict  with 
a  farthing  damages  was  returned,  but  the  medical  man  was  necessarily  put  to 
great  expense  in  defending  the  action.  He  had  acted  bond  fide,  as  medical 
men  ought  to  do  on  these  occasions,  under  the  belief  that  there  was  some  inuni- 
nent  danger ;  but  the  learned  judge  observed,  if  he  had  done  Avrong  in  impos- 
ing restraint,  he  would  not  be  justified  on  accoimt  of  the  sincerity  of  his  belief 
Had  he  declined  to  interfere,  and  the  husband  had  shot  the  wife  with  one  of 
the  loaded  pistols,  he  would  have  been  severely  censured  for  not  having  acted 
as  he  did.  On  one  point  this  case  suggests  a  caution  to  practitioners.  The 
wife  denied  that  she  had  given  any  authority  for  interference,  and  thus  her  evi- 
dence conflicted  with  that  of  the  surgeon.  Fortunately  the  facts  were  adverse 
to  her  statement ;  but  in  future  cases  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  medical  man  to  have  a  written  authority  for  such  proceedings,  bearing  in 
mind  that  he  does  not  exceed  what  is  necessary,  proper,  or  usual  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  person ;  and  on  this  he  must  always  exercise  his  own  judgment, 
irrespective  of  the  opinions  or  suggestions  of  others. 

Medical  men,  acting  most  conscientiously  in  discharge  of  their  duties,  can- 
not hope  to  escape  harassing  and  vexatious  actions  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  deal  with  cases  of  delirium  tremens.  The  peculiarity  of  this  disorder  is  tnat 
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with  the  cause,  it  may  soon  disappear,  and  thns  medical  evidence  may  be  easily 
procured  to  show  that  a  person,  at  a  short  period  before  or  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  restraint,  was  in  a  sane  state  of  mind  and  not  in  a  condition  to  justify 
any  restraint  of  personal  liberty.     The  case  of  Syrnm  v.  Fraser  and  Andrews 
(Queen's  Bench,  Dec.  1863)  pre-eminently  shows  that  no  care  or  precaution 
in  the  performance  of  these  responsible  duties  will  always  suffice  to  prevent 
a  medical  man  from  suffering  a  large  pecuniary  loss  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
professional  character  and  conduct  in  reference  to  the  insane.     The  plaintiff 
was  a  woman  who  gave  way  to  habits  of  drinking  ;  she  had  had  an  attack  of 
delirium  tremens  two  years  previously  to  the  trial.     The  defendants  were 
called  in,  and  attended  her  professionally.     At  her  own  request  a  nurse  and  a 
male  attendant  were  provided  for  her  by  a  friend,  and  they  stated  that  they 
merely  followed  out  the  directions  of  the  defendants  regarding  the  plaintiff. 
She  recovered,  and  after  the  interval  of  a  year  brought  an  action  against  the 
two  physicians,  not  for  negligence  or  ignorance,  or  want  of  due  care  and  skill 
in  treatment,  but  for  assaulting  and  ill-using  her,  and  putting  her  imder  per- 
sonal restraint.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  were  wrong-doers  ab  initio,  and  that 
there  was  no  reasonable  grounds  to  justify  their  proceedings.  The  trial  occu- 
pied five  days,  and  ended  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendants.     The  evidence  is 
instructive  as  showing  upon  how  slender  a  foundation  an  action  of  this  kind 
may  rest.     There  was  no  doubt  that  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  had  laboured 
under  delirium,  tremens :  every  medical  man  who  saw  her  described  the  symp- 
toms to  be  those  of  this  terrible  disease — the  restlessness,  irritation,  and  ex- 
citement ;  the  loss  of  sleep,  the  heat  of  the  throat,  the  sense  of  suffocation,  the 
aversion  to  lie  down,  the  look  of  terror  and  the  wild  suffused  eyes ;  the  tremor 
in  the  limbs  and  even  in  the  tongue,  the  distrust  and  dislike  of  all  around,  the 
disposition  to  talk  incessantly,  the  thick  voice  and  '  rambling  way  of  speaking ;' 
the  attempts  to  run  out  of  the  house  and  even  to  get  out  of  the  window,  the 
constant  craving  for  drink,  the  violence  towards  those  who  withheld  it ;  and, 
lastly,  the  tendency  to  delirious  delusions. 

K  in  any  case  temporary  restraint  was  required,  it  would  have  been  in  this, 
and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  showed  that  the  defendants  were  legally  justified  in 
resorting  to  it.  One  question  raised  was,  whether  they  were  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  the  two  hired  attendants.  It  was  proved  that  their  presence  had  not  been 
originally  authorized  by  them,  but  it  was  suggested  that  there  had  been  subse- 
quent authorization  of  their  proceedings.  The  learned  judge  (Cockburn,  C.  J.) 
here  drew  a  distinction  between  the  assumption  of  authority  and  the  giving  of 
instruction  or  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done :  he  also  intimated  that  al- 
though nurses  and  attendants  might  not  be  originally  appointed  by  medical  men, 
yet  if  authority  and  command  were  assumed  over  them  in  reference  to  the 
management  of  patients,  the  medical  men  would  be  responsible  for  the  per- 
sonal restraint  imder  which  the  patients  were  thereby  placed.  There  had  been, 
no  doubt,  some  restraint  on  personal  liberty  in  this  caae,  but, Was  it  or  was  it  not 
necessary  ?  The  jury  by  their  verdict  justified  the  conduct  of  the  physicians, 
and  found  that  no  more  restraint  had  been  applied  by  them  than  was  actually 
necessary  and  reasonably  required  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  case  of  Hall  v.  SempU  (Queen's  Bench,  Westminster,  Dec.  1862)  pre- 
sents on  the  other  hand  an  illustration  of  the  heavy  responsibility  incurred 
when  proper  precautions  have  not  been  taken  before  placing  a  person  under 
restraint.  This  was  an  action  against  a  medical  practitioner  for  illegally  causing 
the  plaintiff  to  be  seized  and  confined  in  a  lunatic  a^lum.  The  question,  how- 
ever, mainly  turned  upon  whether  due  care  had  or  had  not  been  taken  in  signing 
the  medical  certificate  by  which  plaintiff  was  forcibly  carried  off  to  a  lunatic 
asylmn.  (See  page  520,  post.)  The  evidence  given  by  himself,  his  daughter^ 
and  neighbours  established  his  sanity.     The  medical  man  at  the  asYlam.<^\^^ 
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find  no  indicationft  of  insanity  about  him  on  his  admismoD,  and  the  two 
misfiioners  of  Lunacy  who  examined  him  a  few  days  after  his  adiniRwon  ordered 
his  immediate  discharge.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  led  a  veiy  unfaappj  li£fr 
with  his  wife — that  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion,  and  was  of  a  some- 
what jealous  disposition.  After  a  lengthened  trial  the  juiy  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  with  150/.  damages.  The  evidence  for  the  defence  £uled  ti> 
prove  that  the  plaintiff  wbs  labouring  imder  any  insane  delusions  in  a  legal  or 
medical  sense.  The  facts  of  this  case  show  that  any  passionate  ill-tempered 
man  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife  might,  by  the  certificates  of  the 
wife  and  two  medical  men,  be  ill^ally  seized  and  confined  as  a  lunatic  The 
evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  as  given  by  his  daughter,  proved  that  there  was- 
great  provocation  on  lx>th  sides,  but  no  insanity.  The  regular  medical  atten- 
dant of  plaintiff  de]>osed  that  he  had  known  him  all  his  life,  that  he  was  quite 
sane,  that  he  himself  had  been  repeatedly  asked  by  the  wife  to  certify  that 
her  husband  was  insane,  but  he  had  never  seen  anything  in  the  plaintiff's- 
conduct  to  justify  him  in  giving  a  certificate  of  insanity.  This  turned  out  to 
be  one  of  those  unfortunate  cases  in  which  too  great  reliance  was  placed  upon 
the  statements  of  a  woman,  who  had  an  interest  in  and  strong  motives  for  the- 
removal  of  her  husband  from  the  house.  Had  a  reference  been  made  in  the 
first  instance  to  his  usual  medical  attendant,  these  proceedings  would  not  have- 
taken  place. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  lunatics  and  the  prevention  of  un- 
due violence  or  f  recjuency  in  the  application  of  restraint,  the  law  compels  the* 
keepers  of  asylums  to  enter  in  a  book  a  report  of  each  case  or  of  each  occa- 
sion on  which  any  meclianical  restraint  is  resorted  to.  An  omission  to  make- 
this  entry  is  a  misdemeanoiu* :  and  at  the  Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1851,  two 
medical  men  were  convicted  and  fined  for  placing  patients  tmder  restraint 
without  having  made  the  proper  entries  required  by  law.  (Heg.  v.  Maddock  z. 
see  also  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  47,  p.  556  ;  and  a  paper  on  the  *  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Kestraint,'  in  the  *  Joiun.  Psychol.  Med.'  1849,  p.  240.) 

CERTIFICATES   OF   INSANITY. 

It  will  here  be  necessary  to  state  the  circiunstances  which  require  the  atten- 
tion of  a  practitioner  when  he  is  called  upon  to  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity,. 
whereby  a  person  may  be  placed  in  confinement  in  an  as}'lum.  The  Actig  which 
specially  refer  to  this  subject  are  the  16th  and  17th  Victoria,  c.  96  and  97.. 
These  Acts,  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  November  1853,  are  a. 
consolidation  of  the  statutes  on  the  regulation  of  the  care  and  treatment  of 
hmatics.  Their  provisions  are  very  stringent,  both  with  respect  to  medical 
men  who  sign  certificates,  and  those  who  keep  asylums  for  the  reception  of" 
hmatics. 

According  to  s.  74.  c.  97.  no  person  (not  a  pauper)  can  be  received  into  or- 
detained  in  any  asylum,  without  an  order  from  some  person  (generally  the 
nearest  relative)  and  two  medical  certificates,  which  must  be  signed  by  two 
physicians^  surgeons,  or  apothecaries  not  in  partnersliip  or  an  assistant  to  the 
other,  and  each  of  whom  shall  separately  from  the  other  have  personally  ex- 
amined the  person  to  whom  it  relates  not  more  than  seven  clear  days  pre- 
vimisly  to  the  reception  of  such  person  into  such  asylum.  These  certificates 
need  not  1m3  filled  up,  signed,  and  dated  on  the  day  of  examination ;  but  the 
examination  of  the  patient  must  be  made  in  every  case  within  seven  clear  days 
l)ef()re  admission. 

In  Hail  V.  Semple  (sitpra)  it  was  proved  that  plaintiif  was  admitted  inU> 
an  asylum  on  the  31st  Jidy,  by  a  medical  certificate  dated  on  the  29th  of  that 
month,  but  the  visit  to  the  patient  had  been  made  on  the  13th  June.    It  was 
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therefore  invalid,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  referred  was  ordered  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  be  immediately  discharged :  he  had  been  improperly  confined  on 
an  illegal  certificate.  It  is  a  strange  &ct  that,  when  rules  are  explicitly  given 
in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  medical  men  should  be  so  negligent  of  a  plain  and 
simple  duty  as  to  sign  certificates  in  direct  contravention  of  the  law.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  patient  in  this  case  had  been  made  more  than  six  weeks  before, 
instead  of  >vithin  one  week  of  the  date  of  the  certificate.  In  June  1848  a 
surgeon  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  of  having  cer- 
tified that  he  had  examined  a  female  lunatic  on  the  day  on  which  he  put  his 
name  to  the  dociunent,  when  he  had  not  seen  her  for  two  or  three  months. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  the  insanity  of  the  party,  but  as  this  was  an  untrue 
statement,  he  was  convicted  of  a  misdemeanour. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a  medical  certificate  in  the  case  of  private 
patients : — 

I,  the  imdersigned,  being  a  (duly  r^stered)  physician  or  surgeon  or  apo- 
thecary \Jiere  set  forth  the  qualification]^  and  being  in  actual  practice  as  such^ 
hereby  certify  that  I,  on  the  day  of  ,  at  [here  insert  the  street  and 

number  of  the  house  (ifo,ny\  or  other  like  particular  s]^  in  the  county  of  &c., 
separately  from  any  other  medical  practitioner,  personally  examined  A.  B., 
the  person  named  in  the  accompanying  statement  or  order,  and  that  the  said 
A.  B.  is  a  limn  tic  [or  an  idiot,  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind],  and  a  proper 
person  to  be  taken  charge  of  and  detained  imder  care  and  treatment,  and  that 
I  have  formed  this  opinion  upon  the  following  grounds,  viz. : — 

1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself  [here  state  the  facts'], 

2.  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity,  conununicated  to  me  by  others 
[here  state  the  information^  and  from  whwn], 

(Signed)  Name. 

Place  of  abode. 
Dated  this         day  of         ,  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

Under  s.  10.  c.  96.  no  person  can  be  received  into  any  registered  hospital 
or  licensed  house,  or  as  a  single  patient,  under  any  certificate  which  purports 
to  be  founded  only  upon  facts  communicated  by  others.  A  medical  certificate 
may  be  amended  if  incorrect  or  defective.  No  medical  man  can  receive  as  a 
boarder  in  his  house  any  insane  person,  whether  for  medical  treatment  or 
otherwise,  unless  he  has  previously  obtained  a  licence  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Lunacy,  and  one  certificate  duly  signed  by  two  other  medical  men.  In 
January  1861  a  medical  practitioner  was  convicted  of  misdemeanour  for  thus 
receiving  illegally  a  lunatic  patient.  {Beg.  v.  Kelly,  C.C.C.  Jan.  29,  1861.) 
Tliis  was  a  clear  breach  of  the  regulations.  The  defence  was  that  he  waa 
ignorant  of  the  law,  but  this  was  no  answer  to  the  charge.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.*  Jan.  28,  1861,  p.  105;  and  *  Lancet,'  Feb.  9,  1861,  p.  151.) 

Dr.  Millar,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  as  the  superintendent  of  a 
large  lunatic  asylimi,  states  that,  as  a  rule,  very  few  of  the  medical  certificatea 
which  are  brought  with  private  patients  are  correctly  filled  up,  notwithstanding 
the  plainness  of  the  instructions.  The  omission  of  particulars  apparently  of  no 
importance  has  often  caused  them  to  be  rejected  as  illegal ;  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  useful  to  point  out  the  chief  errors  which,  according  to  this  gentleman,, 
are  committed  by  medical  men.  1st.  A  neglect  in  stating  the  qualification 
which  empowers  the  medical  practitioner  to  practise.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
blank  space  to  be  filled  up  with  the  words  *  physician,'  *  surgeon,'  or  *  apothe-^ 
cary,'  instead  of  inserting  the  qualijicatioii  which  enables  him  to  practise  irt 
any  of  these  capacities.  2ndly.  Omitting  the  address  of  the  house  at  which 
the  examination  was  made.  In  the  case  of  Greenwood  (p.  522)  it  was  de- 
cided that  this  omission  rendered  the  certificate  invalid.     It  thec^  ^c!£sv:i^^\^ 
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no  number  to  tlie  house,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  '  At  the  dweUing-lioufie 

of ,  in street,  village,  (S:c/    drdly.  Omitting  the  address  and  ooca- 

patiou  of  the  person  examined.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  according  to  Dr. 
Millar,  an  omission  of  one  of  tliese  three  simple  and  obviouB  particulars  oocurs 
-—a  degree  of  carelessness  not  creditable  to  the  profession.  Medical  men  no 
doubt  err  from  regarding  them  as  having  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  sanity 
or  insanity  of  a  iwitieut.     (See  Millar's  '  Hints  on  Insanity,'  p.  78.) 

By  s.  13.  c.  9G.  a  medical  practitioner  who  gives  a  false  certificate^  or  any 
person  not  being  a  registered  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary  in  actual  prac- 
tice, who  gives  certificates  as  such,  is  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 
For  any  act  done  by  a  registered  medical  practitioner  oontraiy  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  (although  not  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanour),  he  is 
subjected  for  each  proved  offence  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.  By  s.  36 
the  words  *  physician,'  *  surgeon,'  or  *  apodiecary '  sliall  respectively  mean  <me 
duly  *  licensed  or  registered  to  practise  as  such  by,  or  as  a  member  of,  some 
College,  University,  Ck)mpany,  or  Institution  legally  constituted  and  qualified 
to  grant  such  authority  or  licence  in  some  part  of  the  United  Kingdom^  osr 
having  been  in  practice  as  an  apothecary  in  England  or  Wales  on  or  belbre 
the  1st  day  of  August,  1815,  and  being  in  actual  practice  as  such  phyaiciany 
surgeon,  or  apothecary.'  (IG  and  17  Vict.  cap.  9G.  s.  30.)  Thus  the  certifi- 
cates of  Irish  medical  practitioners  are  valid  for  the  confinement  of  limatics 
in  England,  and  conversely  those  of  English  practitioners  are  valid  for  asylums 
in  Ireland.  A  special  Act  has  been  passed  for  Scotland  (20  and  21  Vict. 
c.  71) :  and  by  sections  34  and  35  the  rules  regarding  the  certificates  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  English  statute. 

Under  the  a1x)vc-mcntioned  statute  there  is  a  technicality  which  it  is  desirable 
to  point  out,  as  it  may  affect  the  validity  of  a  medical  certificate.  The  Act 
expressly  requires  that  the  number  of  the  house  and  the  name  of  the  street 
where  the  examination  is  made  should  be  specified  in  the  certificate,  as  well  as 
the  residence,  profession,  or  occupation  (if  any)  of  the  person  examined.  In  Be 
Greenwood  (5M/)ra),'which  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  on  a  habeas  for  the 
discharge  of  an  alleged  lunatic  (February  1855),  the  medical  certificate  for  the 
confinement  of  this  gentleman  was  set  aside  owing  to  an  informality.  There 
appears  to  have  been  considerable  doubt  about  the  state  of  his  mind.  Two 
physicians  made  afiddavits  that  he  laboured  under  imsoimdness,  while  two 
others  gave  their  opinion  that  he  was  mentally  sound.  The  late  Serjeant 
Wilkins  then  took  an  objection  that,  imder  the  Act,  the  nimiber  of  the  house 
and  the  name  of  the  street  where  the  examination  took  place  should  be  men- 
tioned in  the  medical  certificate ;  that  had  not  been  done  in  this  instance,  and 
Mr.  Greenwood  was  not  therefore  in  legal  custody.  Coleridge,  J.,  in  giving 
judgment,  said : — *  It  was  stated  in  the  certificates  that  the  examination  had 
been  made  at  Blackburn,  but  the  examiners  omitted  to  state  the  street ;  and  the 
afiidavit  showed  that  Blackburn  was  a  large  and  populous  place.  The  statute 
prohibited  the  reception  of  any  lunatic  without  medical  certificates  according 
to  a  form  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  which  directed  the  insertion  of  the  name 
of  the  street  and  the  number  of  the  house  in  which  the  examination  took 
place.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  decide  on  a  formal  objection  when  the  defect 
had  no  influence  on  the  merits,  and  that  might  be  said  in  the  present  case ; 
but  decisions  were  precedents,  and  here  the  words  were  express :  if  one  thing 
might  be  omitted  so  might  others,  and  all  the  forms  were  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  of  a  lunatic.  If  it  were  asked,  of  what  benefit  was  such  a  particu- 
larity ? — it  might  1k)  answered  that  the  Court  had  no  business  to  consider  that 
question,  but  the  form  might  be  a  matter  of  importance  in  order  to  prevent 
improi)er  examinations.  He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  certificate 
was  defective.     If  the  party  had  been  sho^vn  to  be  in  a  dangerous  conditioii 
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it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  interfere.  Upon  the  &cts,  Mr. 
Greenwood  might  be  of  most  impaired  memory,  or  might  not  be  able  pru- 
dently to  govern  a  household ;  but  it  wajs  clear  ne  was  harmless  to  himself  and 
others — he  would  therefore  be  discharged.' 

A  medical  practitioner  must  not  be  too  ready  to  lend  himself  to  the  signing 
of  certificates  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  who  may  be  labouring  imder 
harmless  delusions.  In  violent  mania,  or  in  monomania  with  a  homicidal  or 
a  suicidal  propensity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  applying  some 
degree  of  restraint,  for  here  the  necessity  is  imminent.  If  a  remarkable  change 
has  suddenly  taken  place  in  the  character  of  a  patient, — ^if  he  has  become  irri- 
table, outrageous,  or  threatened  personal  violence  to  any  one, — or  if  he  has 
recklessly  endangered  the  interests  of  himself  and  family,  he  is  undoubtedly 
a  fit  subject  for  restraint.  (See  *  Pagan,'  op.  cit.  p.  75.)  The  more  he  ap- 
proaches to  this  condition,  the  less  difiiculty  we  shall  have  in  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  in  a  really  doubtful  instance  there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  em- 
ploying restraint ;  since,  although  the  person  is  thereby  deprived  of  liberty, 
it  is  better  that  this  shoiild  happen  than  tliat  he  or  his  friends  should  incur 
the  risk  of  suffering  severely  by  his  insane  conduct. 

The  74th  section  of  cap.  97  provides  that  in  cases  of  emergency  a  person 
(not  a  pauper)  may,  imder  special  circumstances  (these  being  stated  in  the 
order),  be  received  into  a  house  or  hospital  upon  a  certificate  signed  by  one 
medical  practitioner  only,  provided  that  within  three  days^  two  other  such 
certificates  are  signed  by  two  other  medical  practitioners  not  being  connected 
with  such  house  or  hospital,  upon  a  like  examination.  The  detaining  of  a 
person  upon  one  medical  certificate  only,  beyond  a  period  of  three  days, 
"without  such  further  certificates,  is  a  misdemeanour  in  the  keeper  of  the  house 
or  hospital.  By  s.  67.  c.  97.  the  certificate  of  one  medical  practitioner  only, 
signed  according  to  the  above  rules,  will  sufiice  for  a  pavper  lunatic^  provided 
the  person  has  been  previously  examined  by  a  justice,  clergjnnan,  and  overseer 
or  relieving  officer.  By  s.  12.  c.  96.  no  medical  practitioner  who  is  interested 
in  or  attends  a  licensed  house  or  hospital,  or  whose  father,  brother,  son,  partner, 
or  assistant  is  wholly  or  partly  the  proprietor  of,  or  a  regular  professional 
attendant  in,  such  house  or  hospital,  shall  sign  any  certificate  for  the  reception 
of  a  patient  into  it.  It  is  obvious  from  the  terms  of  the  Act  that  one  person 
cannot  sign  a  certificate  as  a  substitute  for  another,  and  yet  there  have  been 
several  instances  of  its  violation  under  these  circiunstances.  In  December  1855 
a  medical  assistant  was  committed  for  trial  because  he  had  signed  the  name 
of  the  surgeon  with  whom  he  was  living,  to  a  certificate  of  insanity  for  the  con- 
finement of  a  pauper  lunatic.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  insanity  of  the 
person,  and  the  plea  ui^ed  in  defence  was  that  the  surgeon  whose  name  was 
thus  forged  was  in  ill-health,  and  had  given  the  assistant  an  authority  to  sign 
papers  for  him.  This,  however,  was  no  justification  of  a  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  Act :  the  words  of  the  certificate  are  so  explicit  on  this  point  that  no 
reasonable  person  can  have  any  doubt  about  their  meaning.  In  Reg.  v.  Ogilvy^ 
C.C.C,  September  1872  (*  Lancet,'  1872,  2,  354,  467,  499)  defendant  was 
fined  l^y  i>ounds  for  a  bre&ch  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  i.e.  for  unlawfully  signing 
a  medical  certificate  whereby  a  person  was  admitted  into  a  limatic  asylum. 
The  defendant  first  signed  *  Alexander  Ogilvie,  Surgeon,  R.N.'  As  his  name 
was  not  in  the  register,  this  was  sent  back  for  amendment :  he  then  put  *  M.D., 
St.  Andi-ew's,  1828/  It  was  found  that  he  was  not  registered — that  he  was 
not  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  had  had  no  connexion  with  St.  An- 
drew's. In  another  case,  which  occurred  in  December  1872,  proceedings 
were  taken  against  a  medical  man  under  the  following  circumstances.  He 
signed  a  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  a  woman  really  a  lunatic,  stating  that 
he  had  seen  and  personally  examined  her  on  the  9th  August^  1872^  ^^^n^s;^ 
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he  had  not  seen  her  since  March  18G9.  Further,  it  was  proved  that  the  cer- 
tificate waiB  really  signed  on  the  10th  September,  but  dated  the  9th  of  August. 
The  medical  man  pleaded  guiltj,  and  was  fined  ten  pounds  by  the  bench  of 
magistrates.  These  glaring  examples  of  a  departure  from  the  explicit  terms 
of  the  Act  relating  to  lunatics  should  convey  a  caution  to  medical  men  that 
they  cannot  with  impunity  infringe  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 

As  ignorance  of  the  law  is  not  allowed  to  be  an  excuse  for  its  violation,  bo 
a  medical  man,  imless  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  above  mentioned, 
may  easily  subject  himself  to  a  prosecution  or  a  civil  action ;  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  spared  the  disgrace  and  mortification  attendant  upon  either,  should  it  hap- 
pen that  the  case  is  of  a  doubtful  nature.  The  law  expressly  requires  from 
each  medical  man  a  separate  visit,  a  separate  personal  examination  of  the  alleged 
lunatic,  and  a  separate  medical  certificate  setting  forth  the  special  fact  or  facts 
(whether  observed  by  himself  or  derived  from  the  information  of  others^  upon 
which  his  opinion  is  based.  Dr.  Conolly  has  shown  that  there  are  objections  to 
the  severity  of  the  restrictions  regarding  these  certificates  (*  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,'  April  1861,  p.  127),  but  according  to  the  evidence  in  some  recent 
cases,  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  sane  persons  from  being  wrongfully 
sent  as  limatics  to  asylums. 

Specification  of  facts, — It  will  be  observed  that  every  medical  practitioner 
signing  a  certificate  of  insanity  is  required  to  specify  the  facts  upon  which  his 
opinion  is  formed^  and  whether  such  facts  are  derived />wn  his  own  observation 
or  from  the  information  of  any  other  person.  Medical  practitioners  have  bad 
some  difiiculty  in  performing  this  duty,  i,e,  in  assigning  the  fact  or  facts  iipon 
which  their  judgment  of  the  insanity  of  a  person  is  based.  (*  Med.  Gaz.' 
vol.  36,  p.  1434 ;  and  vol.  37,  p.  485.)  What  will  constitute  the  description  of 
a  fact  to  render  a  certificate  valid  ?  This  important  question  was  raised  and 
decided  in  the  case  of  ShxUtleworth  (Queen's  Bench,  Nov.  17, 1847.)  An  ap- 
plication was  made  for  the  discharge  of  a  lunatic  on  the  ground  that  the  medi- 
cal certificates  did  not  set  forth  the /ac/5  from  which  the  opinion  of  those  who 
signed  them  was  derived.  In  one  it  was  stated  that  the  lunatic  laboured  tinder 
a  variety  of  delusions,  and  that  she  was  dirttf  and  indecent  in  the  extreme  ;  in 
the  other  the  certifier  stated  that  he  had  formed  his  opinion  from  the  conver- 
sation which  he  had  that  day  had  with  her.  It  was  contended  that  the  Ktate* 
ment  in  the  first  certificate  was  not  so  much  a  fisict  as  a  conclusion  drawn  from 
other  facts,  which  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  certificate  itself.  Lord 
Denman,  in  giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  held  that  the  certificates  were 
valid — that  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  all  the  delusions  of  an  insane  person 
stated  in  the  certificate.  The  statement  that  the  lunatic  was  dirty  and  inde- 
cent in  the  extreme  vras  primd  facie  sufficient  to  justify  the  imputation  of 
insanity,  even  if  the  certificate  did  not  state  that  the  patient  laboured  under  a 
variety  of  delusions :  the  allegation  that  the  opinion  respecting  insanity  was 
founded  upon  a  conversation  with  the  alleged  lunatic  was  also  sufficient  to 
render  the  certificate  valid.  ('  Med.  Gnz.'  vol.  38,  p.  932 ;  also  *  Law  Times,* 
Nov.  21,  1846,  p.  145.)  Hence  it  follows  that  a  general  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  led  to  the  belief  in  the  insanity  of  a  person,  will  be  a 
sufficient  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  statute  to  render  a  certifi- 
cate valid,  provided  the  examination  has  been  made  bond  fide  and  with  due 
care  and  attention. 

Dr.  Millar  has  shown  how  little  the  words,  *  Facts  indicating  insanity  ob- 
served by  myself,'  are  appreciated  or  even  understood  by  many  medical  men, 
who  are  legally  empowered  as  registered  members  of  the  profession  to  sign 
these  certificates.  The  facts  are  frequently  stated  in  a  loose  and  careless  man- 
ner, showing  a  complete  misapprehension  of  their  meaning.     What  is  really 
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required  by  the  law  is  a  statement  of  facts  observed  or  witnessed  by  the  medi- 
cal man  himself,  which  would  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  any  non-pro- 
fessional man  reading  it,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  referred  was  of  unsound 
mind.  A  medical  man  should  in  all  cases  avoid  giving  as  a  fact  indicating 
insanity,  any  delusion  which  might  in  reality  have  some  foundation  in  truth. 
With  respect  to  the  second  requirement  of  the  statute, — namely, '  Other  facts 
(if  any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  by  others,* — it  may  be  observed 
that,  although  these  do  not  supersede  the  &cts  observed  by  the  medical  man 
himself,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  throwing -light  upon  the  propensities 
or  habits  of  the  patient,  and  thus  serve  as  a  guide  for  treatment.  (Op.  cit. 
p.  79.)  A  medical  man  must  take  care  to  draw  a  clean  distinction  between 
the  &cts  observed  by  himself  and  the  facts  communicated  to  him  by  others, 
and  avoid  such  vague  expressions  as  that  he  '  thinks '  and  '  believes,*  &c. 

Dr.  Millar  gives  a  series  of  ^  &cts '  taken  from  certificates  of  patients  who 
have  been  brought  to  the  asylum  of  which  he  is  superintendent.  Some,  he 
remarks,  afford  no  evidence  whatever  that  tlie  person  to  whom  they  refer  is 
of  unsoimd  mind ;  others  are  vague  and  irrelevant ;  and,  lastly,  there  are  some 
which  are  quite  satis&ctory : — 

*  1.  Those  facts  which  offer  no  evidence  of  insanity. — (In  reference  to  these 
certificates,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  were  all  sent  back  to  be  amended, 
as  the  patients  could  not  be  received  imder  them)  : — 

'  Refuses  to  take  her  medicine,  and  resists  in  every  way ;  closes  her  teeth,  and 
threatens  to  strike  any  one  near  her ;  obliged  to  use  the  strait-waistcoat.* 

'  Violent  in  her  temper  and  very  abusive.* 

^  She  refuses  to  answer  questions  as  to  where  she  lives ;  her  memory  is  much 
impaired ;  she  is  weak,  and  has  an  appearance  of  imbecility.* 

'  He  is  very  bad-tempered ;  and  imagines  he  is  coming  into  some  property.* 

^  Look  and  manner  indicate  imbecility ;  memory  very  defective ;  can  give 
but  little  account  of  himself ;  does  not  know  his  own  age.* 

'  He  has  a  suspicious,  dangerous,  suicidal  eye ;  he  evidences  in  his  appear- 
ance cerebral  mischief.' 

'  Great  excitability  from  religious  delusions.' 

*  Moody  irritable  temperament,  and  of  weak  memory  in  many  particulars.* 
'  General  conduct  for  the  last  three  months ;  sleeping  on  the  cofi&n  of  his 

wife  three  months  ago ;  general  obstinacy  and  delusions  of  various  kinds ; 
extreme  excitement  at  times ;  this  day  he  appears  much  more  rational  and 
quiet.' 

'  She  has  an  insane  appearance,  and  wanders  about  apparently  without  ob- 
ject ;  she  is  anasarcous.* 

^  An  insane  appearance ;  loss  of  memory ;  she  is  subject  to  epilepsy  ;  has 
been  under  my  care  for  some  time,  and  has  never  until  yesterday  been  in  any 
way  violent  or  troublesome.* 

'  He  imagines  he  has  no  other  clothes  to  put  on  besides  his  present  habili- 
ments ;  he  imagines  he  is  about*  to  come  into  some  property.' 

'  2.  Vague  and  irrelevant  facts, — Obstinate ;  has  the  manner  and  appearance 
of  an  insane  person ;  complained  of  her  head ;  refused  her  food,  and  would 
not  go  downstairs ;  melancholy.* 

*  She  states  she  had  a  child  which  is  dead,  but  which  is  now  living.' 

'  She  is  suspicious  of  her  husband  without  cause ;  says  he  keeps  bad  com- 
pany ;  she  is  most  irritable  and  jealous,  and  takes  stimulating  drinks  to  a 
dangerous  and  exciting  extent.* 

'  His  countenance  is  expressive  of  great  anxiety  and  restlessness;  his  pulse 
exceedingly  feeble — he  appears  to  have  been  bled ;  he  says  all  the  public-houses 
in  London  belong  to  him ;  also  that  he  is  going  to  marry  the  Queen.* 
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^  She  is  veiT  good-tempered,  but  day  and  night  she  talks  ahnost  incesBantlj, 
occasionally  sings ;  she  says  she  comes  from  Otaheite,  and  relates  stories  of 
those  aroimd  her  doing  absurd  things.* 

'  This  patient  has  old  bronchitis,  and  is  very  weak ;  her  memory  is  almost 
lost ;  she  believes  her  mother  is  still  alive,  and  gives  me  messages  to  people 
long  since  dead ;  at  times  she  is  noisy  and  excitable,  and  is  generally  very 
loquacious.* 

'  His  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  conversation.' 

'  That,  being  a  married  woman  recently  confined  o£  her  first  child,  she  per- 
sists that  she  is  not  married,  and  is  under  delusions  that  she  has  committed 
some  great  sin ;  she  is  melancholy,  seldom  speaking  when  spoken  to,  and  almost 
totally  refusing  her  food ;  and  constantly  attempting  to  b«it  herself,  requiring- 
to  be  kept  imder  restraint.* 

It  tm-ned  out  that  this  woman  was  really  not  married. 

'  He  has  imperfect  sight,  good  hearing,  and  taste ;  he  is  tmable  to  speak ; 
his  gait  is  ape-like ;  and  the  skull-bones  seem  to  have  fallen  together,  from 
the  want  of  cerebral  development.  He  will  occasionally  slap  his  &Lce  and  strike 
his  hands,  and  sometimes  make  a  howling  noise.' 

*  3,  Oood  facts. — That  she  is  in  a  state  of  restlessness  and  excitement,  and 
generally  incoherent  in  her  conversation  and  conduct.  Thus,  stating  her  place 
of  abode  to  be  twenty -five  miles  from  Hertford,  when  it  is  only  two  miles ; 
that  her  doctor  resides  in  Fore- street,  Cripplegate,  and  goes  to  Hertford  to ' 
see  her  every  day,  when,  in  fact,  he  resides  in  Hertford  and  sees  her  only  now 
and  then ;  that  her  uncle  farms  3,000  acres  of  land  in  one  &u-m,  besides  several 
others,  when,  in  &ct,  he  farms  only  150  acres ;  and  that  all  her  conversation 
is  without  rational  sequence  of  ideas,  passing  rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another; 
that,  whilst  I  was  conversing  with  her,  she  began  to  undress  herself,  appa- 
rently without  purpose.* 

'  She  states  that  she  is  a  lost  person,  and  without  hope  of  forgiveness ;  that 
she  will  be  taken  to  prison,  and  die  a  miserable  death ;  that  the  devil  whispers 
in  her  ear  that  she  has  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.* 

*From  desperate  attempts  at  self-destruction,  from  groimdless  fears  of 
poverty.' 

'  From  the  delusion  that  all  the  food  brought  to  her  is  poisoned,  and  refus* 
ing  to  take  any ;  that  she  has  cats  and  dogs  in  her  stomach  and  about  her 
room,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  commit  suicide.' 

*  Great  taciturnity;  complete  seclusion  from  society;  aversion  to  cleanliness^ 
and  having  no  fixed  ideas  about  anything ;  wandering  about  the  streets  at  im- 
proper hours.' 

*  Of  an  old  man  aged  83. — ^Mental  and  moral  incapacity,  and  perverted  f eeHng- 
and  views  with  regard  to  women  and  female  cliildren ;  personal  habits  un- 
cleanly and  slothful.' 

*  Inability  to  hold  any  rational  conversation;  her  manner  and  conduct  are 
totally  at  variance  with  her  usual  habits.' 

*  He  states  that  he  is  a  Prince  of  France ;  that  he  possesses  a  palace,  and  has 
recently  had  two  fortunes  left  him — one  of  400,000/.,  the  other  of  600,000/. ; 
that  he  is  going  to  Liverpool,  a  distance  of  IGO  miles,  with  a  horse  and  cart,. 
that  will  take  him  four  hours  to  go,  and  eight  to  return.' 

*  From  his  being  subject  to  epileptic  attacks,  followed  by  incoherence,  and 
occasionally  imcontrollable  violence.* 

*  He  is  incapable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong ;  and  is  in  such  a  state 
of  mental  debility,  that  he  does  not  recognize  persons  who  are  closely  related 
to  him,  and  who  have  recently  been  with  him.' 

*  Violent  excitement,  with  rapid,  incoherent,  and  obscene  speech.' 

'  That  she  is  outrageous  in  her  conduct  and  incoherent  in  her  statements; 
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when  questioning  her  upon  rational  subjects,  she  immediately  became  very 
violent^  rushing  downstairs  in  a  state  almost  of  nudity,  and  locking  herself  up 
in  the  coal-cellar.' 

'  He  fancies  himself  to  be  a  large  shipowner,  and  offers  those  about  him  the 
command  of  his  ships ;  he  is  also  incoherent  and  violent.' 

*  A  'general  restlessness  and  perturbed  manner.  When  asked  to  sit  down,  he 
says,  "  I  can't  sit  down ;"  to  put  out  his  tongue,  "  I  can't  put  out  my  tongue;" 
if  he  eats  his  food,  he  replies,  "  he  can't  eat  food ;  he  can't  swallow ;  that  he 
has  no  throat ;  that  he  never  eats  anything ;  that  his  feet  are  broken,  and  hia 
hips  are  broken — that  he  is  altogether  broken."  He  lies  in  bed,  and  when 
asked  to  get  up,  he  says,  "  I  can't  get  up;" — all  of  which  sayings  are  delu- 
sions, and  not  true.  He  does  get  up,  and  he  does  sit  down ;  and  he  does  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep ;  and  his  feet  are  not  broken  ;  nor  has  he  received  any  injury 
to  his  ribs  or  hips,'     (Millar's  *  Hints  on  Insanity,'  1861,  pp.  80-86.)  ' 

As  every  medical  certificate,  although  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Limacy,  may  become  at  a  future  time  a  siibject  for  close  and  hostile  criticism 
in  Court,  a  medical  practitioner  should  be  fully  prepared  to  justify  the  use  of 
any  terms  which  he  has  employed.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  he  should 
studiously  avoid  any  misstatement  or  exaggeration  of  the  symptoms.  One  of 
the  facts  cited  as  indicative  of  insanity  in  an  old  lady  was,  that  she  kept  a 
cockatoo  !  In  a  late  investigation  respecting  the  sanity  of  a  lady,  one  of  the 
experts  examined  as  a  witness  gave  as  a  proof  of  unsoimdness  the  fact  that  she 
*  revoked '  at  whist  in  a  way  no  sane  person  would  have  done,  which  led  to  a 
question  from  the  examining  counsel  whether  he  had  not  himself  sometimes 
revoked  !  The  witness  was  obliged  to  admit  this,  which  called  forth  the  re-^ 
mark  from  the  learned  counsel  that  he  hoped  the  &ct  was  not  to  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  insanity.  It  would  appear  that  the  practice  of  selecting  weak 
and  irrelevant  facts  is  also  carried  out  in  Scotland.  The  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  state  in  their  report  for  1865,  that  in  the  course  of  that  year 
a  patient  was  brought  to  a  lunatic  asylum  with  the  certificate  of  a  medical 
practitioner  giving  (by  way  of  compliance  with  the  statute)  as  the  fact  ob- 
served by  himself  in  proof  of  insanity,  that  the  patient  ^  has  a  great  desire  to 
appear  conspicuous  as  a  musician.'  In  the  case  of  Daviea  the  teadealer.  Lord 
Brougham,  then  a  counsel  at  the  bar  retained  to  oppose  the  Commission  against 
the  alleged  lunatic,  elicited  from  one  of  the  witnesses,  as  a  fact  upon  which  he 
relied  to  indicate  insanity,  that  when  asked  the  question,  Mr.  Davies  did  not 
know  how  much  money  he  had  in  his  pocket !  Another  relied  upon  the  fact, 
as  indicative  of  weak  mind,  that  the  alleged  limatic  had  said  he  preferred 
seeing  the  people  coming  from  Epsom  races  rather  than  the  racing  on  the 
course  !  Vague  and  trivial  facts  which  do  not  indicate  insanity,  or  indicate 
it  doubtfully,  naturally  tend  to  produce  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  Court 
and  jury  the  very  reverse  of  that  for  which  they  are  brought  forward.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Davies,  although  there  could  be  no  doubt,  from  what  sub- 
sequently occurred,  that  he  was  a  lunatic  and  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be 
placed  under  restraint,  yet  the  eloquence  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  result 
of  a  skilful  cross-examination  in  bringing  into  prominence  the  weakness  of 
the  facts  on  which  the  witnesses  relied  to  establish  insanity,  had  such  an  in- 
fluence with  the  jury  that  they  returned  a  verdict  in  favour  of  the  lunatic,  and 
for  a  time  he  was  considered  as  the  unhappy  victim  of  an  imjust  persecution 
on  the  part  of  his  mother  and  other  relatives  I  In  a  case  referred  to  by  Dr, 
Bucknill,  one  of  the  medical  men  certifying  to  the  insanity  of  a  gentleman, 
who  was  at  that  time  tmdoubtedly  insane,  had  stated  as  facts  observed  by  him^ 
self,  that  ^  his  (the  patient's)  habits  were  intemperate,  and  that  he  squandered 
his  property  in  mining  speculations.'  But  on  cross-examination  in  tli&C^^dssd'ek 
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Bench,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  only  act  o£  intemperanoe  he  had 
actually  observed  was  the  patient*s  drinking  one  glass  of  beer,  and  that  the 
squandering  of  property  was  the  loss  of  what  was  to  him  a  mere  trifle  in  a 
mining  speculation,  which  eventually  turned  out  to  be  a  very  good  one. 
(Millar^s  '  Hints  on  Insanity/  1861,  p.  187.)  Counsel  properly  hold  a  medical 
practitioner  strictly  to  the  common  and  accepted  meaning  of  the  wends  Vhich 
he  uses.  If  strong  points  are  not  forthcoming  as  evidence,  the  proof  of  in- 
sanity must  Ml.  Weak  points  generally  show  a  weak  case,  and  they  should 
never  be  brought  forward  or  employed  by  a  prudent  witness. 

No  professional  man  is  compelled  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsible  duty 
of  signing  certificates  of  insanity ;  but  if  he  does  undertake  it,  he  must  per- 
form it  with  reasonable  care  and  ordinary  skill.  If  he  certifies  that  a  person 
is  labouring  under  delusions,  he  must  take  care  that  he  imderatands  the 
meaning  of  the  term ;  and,  admitting  that  he  is  correct  in  believing  from  his 
own  observation  that  they  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  it  most  be  re- 
membered that,  in  order  to  justify  restraint  or  imprisonment  in  an  asylum,^  the 
law  looks  always  to  the  influence  of  these  delusions  upon  conduct.  The  cass 
of  Hall  V.  Semple  is  in  this  respect  most  instructive  to  medical  men  (p.  519, 
ante).  One  of  the  charges  against  the  defendant  was,  that  the  medical  o^iaficate 
signed  by  him  was  false  and  untrue.  Two  certificates  were  issued,  one  by  the 
ddEendant  and  the  other  by  another  medical  man,  in  the  usual  form ;  and  the 
facts  on  which  the  conclusion  respecting  the  insanity  of  the  plaintiff  was  based, 
were  thus  set  forth  in  the  first  medical  certificate : — 

'  1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself : 

'  He  had  a  wild  and  staring  look,  with  restless  eyes,  and  nervous  agitated 
manner.  He  represented  to  me  that  his  wife  was  ruining  himself  and  busi- 
ness, and  he  intimated  that  she  was  improperly  associating  with  other  men ; 
he  is  evidently  labouring  under  delusions,  and  he  acts  upon  those  ddonons. 

'2.  Other  i&cta  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  to  me  by 
others : 

'  He  is  guilty  of  repeated  acts  of  violence ;  he  constantly  threatens  his  wife, 
and  often  assaults  her ;  he  sleeps  with  a  drawn  sword  by  his  bedside,  and  de- 
clares he  will  murder  anyone  who  approaches  him,  and  he  has  oft^  threat- 
ened to  stab,  his  wife.^ 

The  second  medical  certificate  was  as  follows : — 

'  1.  Facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself : 

'  He  had  a  restless,  irritable,  and  excited  manner,  with  a  wild  and  glaring 
look,  and  expressed  much  vindictivcness  towards  his  wife,  and  said,  ^'  I  must 
be  a  '  fool  to  mind  what  that  woman  has  said ! "  He  stated  that  she  had 
her  fellows  continually  running  after  her,  and  intimated  that  I  was  one  of 
them. 

'  2.  Other  &cts  (if  any)  indicating  insanity  communicated  to  me  by  others : 

'  On  a  former  occasion  when  I  had  called  to  see  him  he  had  just  be&yre 
broken  the  looking-glass  to  pieces,  also  the  marble  mantelpiece  and  bedstead ; 
had  been  brandishing  knives  over  his  wife's  head,  and  using  horrid  language ; 
sometimes  kicking  her,  tearing  her  bonnet  and  clothes  off,  and  all  without 
provocation,  as  I  find  from  neighbours  and  old  acquaintances  that  she  is  a 
discreet,  sober,  prudent,  and  patient  woman.* 

It  will  be  observed,  by  comparing  these  *  facts '  with  those  above  given  by 
Dr.  Millar,  that  they  belong  to  the  class  which  are  vague  and  which  offer  no 
evidence  of  insanity.  The  facts  were  chiefly  obtained  &om  his  wife,  on  whose 
statements  the  defendant  placed  strong  reliance.  The  cross-examination  of 
the  medical  gentlemen  who  signed  these  certificates  fiiiled  to  support  their 
views  that  plaintiff  was  or  had  been  insane,  or  in  a  state  of  mind  to  justify 
his  removal  by  force  from  his  home.  No  regular  examination  of  the  plaintiff 
had  taken  place,  and  it  came  out  in  evidenee  Ihsit.  «ome  of  the  so-called  delo* 
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sions  had  a  foundation  of  truth.  In  fact,  it  was  conclusiyely  proved  that  the 
quarrelsome  husband  of  an  equally  quarrelsome  wife  had  been  confined  as  a 
limatic  at  the  instigation  of  the  wife,  and  that  for  some  years  she  had  been 
unsuccessfully  attempting  to  obtain  certificates  of  his  insanity  from  medical 
men ;  but  they  very  properly  refused  to  sign  them.  There  was,  apparently, 
as  much  reason  for  confining  the  wife  as  for  confining  the  husband.  Tne 
medical  man  who  signed  the  second  certificate  defined  &e  plaintiiTs  insanity 
to  consist  in  '  diseased  feelings,*  likely  to  lead  to  violence  and  murder,  and 
'  manifested  by  a  disinclination  to  see  his  wife  comfortable ! '  But,  as  it  was 
remarked  by  the  judge,  '  A  man  might  detest  and  hate  his  wife  xexy  much, 
and  be  guilty  of  brut&l  conduct  towards  her,  and  yet  not  be  insane.*  In  ad- 
dressing the  jury  he  said : — '  It  is  plain  there  was  great  bitterness  on  both 
sides ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  wife  had  for  some  years  been  trying  to  get  rid 
of  her  husband  by  having  him  put  into  a  luDatic  asylum,  and  that  the  certi- 
ficates of  insanity  arose  from  her  suggestion.  Sometimes  a  mere  examina- 
tion of  the  person  may  be  sufficient;  but  the  histoiy  of  a  case,  where  it  is 
one  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  is  always  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  here  par- 
ticularly so,  for  the  defendant  himself  stated  that  on  a  mere  examination  of 
the  patient,  he  could  not  come  to  a  conclusion  without  further  inquiry.  It 
is  said  that  his  opinion  was  ultimately  founded  principally  on  the  supposed 
existence  of  delusions.  A  delusion,  of  course,  does  not  mean  a  mere  mistake 
of  fact.  Himdredsof  people  may  have  notions  that  their  friends  have  injured 
them  or  their  wives  deceived  them,  not  founded  on  fact,  and  yet  these  are  not 
delusions  as  we  now  use  the  word.  By  delusions  we  understand  ideas  fixed 
in  the  mind  without  anything  to  lead  any  rational  being  to  entertain  them. 
These  delusions  often  accompany  insanity,  and  so  are  taken  to  be  indicia  of 
insanity ;  and  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  it  is  extremely  important,  when  so  much 
stress  is  laid  on  '^  delusions,**  to  make  up  our  minds  first  whether  they  had  any 
real  foundation  in  &ct.  Now,  I  should  very  much  doubt  the  case  of  the  defend- 
ant if  it  rested  on  his  examination  of  the  plaintiff  alone.  It  was  a  very  short 
one,  and  he  himself  said  it  led  him  to  no  certain  conclusion ;  and  what  took 
place  at  it  is  doubtful,  as  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  gave  contradictory  evi- 
dence about  it.  It  is  agreed  he  was  not  there  above  ten  minutes.  You  will 
consider  what  took  place  on  this  occasion ;  but  what  strikes  me  is,  that  at 
the  end  of  it,  the  defendant  states  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  had  not  made  up 
his  mind.  It  would  be  culpable  negligence  on  his  part  if  he  did  not  make  due 
inquiries.' 

Li  reference  to  the  important  question  of  medical  responsibility,  the  follow- 
ing observations  occur  in  the  charge  : — *  The  true  ground  of  complaint  is  the 
negligence  of  the  defendant  and  the  want  of  due  care  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  thrown  upon  him ;  and  I  think  that  if  a  person  asstun^  the  duty  of  a 
medical  man  under  this  statute,  and  signs  a  certificate  of  insanity  which  is 
untrue,  without  making  the  proper  examination  or  inquiries  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  would  require  from  a  medical  man  using  proper  care 
and  skill  in  such  a  matter — if  he  states  that  which  is  untrue,  and  damage 
ensues  to  the  party  thereby,  he  is  liable  to  an  action,  and  it  is  to  that  I  desire 
to  direct  your  particular  attention.  In  point  of  law,  if  a  medical  man  assumes 
under  this  statute  the  duty  of  signing  such  a  certificate,  without  making,  and 
by  reason  of  his  not  making,  a  due  and  proper  examination  and  such  inquiries 
as  are  necessary,  and  which  a  medical  man  imder  such  circmnstances  ought 
to  make,  and  is  called  on  to  make,  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  extreme  st  possible 
care  but  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  so  that  he  is  guilty  of  culpable  neg- 
ligence, and  damage  ensue,  then  an  action  will  lie,  although  there  has  been 
no  spiteful  or  improper  motive,  and  although  the  certificate  is  not  false  to  hia 
knowledge.* 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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Tlie  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, — tlmt  the  certificate  was  nntnieni 
effect,  and  tliat  it  had  been  signed  without  prc^*  examination  and  inquixiea 
and  without  probable  cause. 

Discharge  of  lunatics, — In  forming  an  opinion  relatire  to  the  proprie^  of 
discharging  a  person  who  has  once  been  confined  as  a  lunatic  in  an  asylmiif 
it  b  proper  to  examine  the  particulars  of  his  case  with  the  same  caution  as  if 
the  object  were  to  confine  him  for  the  first  time.     The  question  of  liberation 
is  commonly  restricted,  like  that  of  restraint,  to  cases  of  mania  and  mono- 
mania.    It  may  so  happen  that  an  indiyidual  has  a  lucid  interval  at  tbe  time 
of  examination,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  more  than  one  vidt. 
One  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime  like  murder,  should  never  on  any 
pretence  be  discharged.     There  are  often  long  lucid  intervals  in  homicidal 
mania,  and  it  is  im]K>S8ible  to  be  certain  that  the  disease  is  entirely  removed* 
If  the  person  has  manifested  the  least  disposition  to  suicide,  we  should  be 
extremely  cautious  in  liberating  him  :  for  suicidal  mania  is  often  artfully  con* 
cealed  under  a  cheerful  exterior.     We  cannot  always  test  the  propriety  of 
granting  lil)eration  by  the  lightness  of  the  offence  for  which  a  criminal  lunatic 
has  been  confined.     The  circumstances  under  which  the  most  trifling  offence 
has  been  committed,  may  show  that  the  mind  is  wholly  unsettled  with  regard 
to  moral  responsibility :  and  such  lunatics  can  never  be  trusted,  even  when 
there  is  a  great  improvement  in  their  language  and  deportment.    The  unhappy 
result  of  prematiu^ly  discharging  a  criminal  lunatic  iras  seen  in  the  case  of  a 
man  named  Thorn,  otherwise  styling  himself  Sir  William  Courtenay.    He  was 
shot  while  rioting  with  many  others  near  Canterbury,  in  June  1838.     The 
whole  life  of  this  man  seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  eccentricity 
and  insanity.     He  was  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  perjury — ^was  tried,  found 
insane,  and  confined  as  a  lunatic.    Afler  the  lapse  of  about  six  months  it  was 
thought  that  he  was  so  much  improved  as  to  allow  of  his  discharge,  although 
even  at  this  time  it  appears  that  he  fancied  himself  to  be  the  Saviour  !     On 
his  discharge  he  was  guilty  of  many  extravagant  acts ;  he  collected  a  number 
of  ignorant  persons  as  his  followers,  and  infected  them  with  his  delusion.    He 
resisted  the  military  who  were  sent  to  apprehend  him,  and  eleven  lives  were 
lost  on  the  occasion  I     Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  relates  that  a  man  was  confined 
in  an  aaylimi  while  suffering  from  a  delusion  respecting  the  fidelity  of  his 
wife.     For  many  months  this  idea  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  appeared 
to  absorb  all  his  thoughts.     At  the  expiration  of  eight  or  nine  months  he  ap- 
peared to  be  much  improved  in  bodily  and  mental  health,  and  the  delusion 
had  apparently  leas  hold  of  his  imagination.    Eventually  he  cunningly  declared 
that  his  mind  was  quite  at  ease  respecting  his  wife,  and  that  he  no  longer  be- 
lieved that  she*had  or  could  have  been  unfiiithful  to  him.    Under  a  mistaken 
impression  that  lie  had  quite  recovered,  the  patient  w^us  discharged  from  the 
asylum  and  permitted  to  return  home.     In  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after* 
wards  he  murdered  his  wife  and  child,  believing  that  the  former  had  committed 
adultery  and  that  the  child  was  not  his  own.     For  several  days  after  joining 
his  family  he  appeared  quite  well,  so  clearly  and  effectually  did  he  mask  his 
lunacy  from  those  immediately  about  liim.  (*  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain/ 
p.  215.)     A  medical  man  cannot  always  be  responsible  for  unfortimate  con- 
sequences of  this  kind ;  but  these  and  other  similar  instances  show  that  great 
risk  is  incurred  in  hastily  allowing  tlie  discharge  of  a  lunatic  who  has  once 
l>een  guilty  of  a  crime,  however  slight,  so  paljmbly  depending  on  a  disordered 
mind.     On  other  occasions  lunatics  have  been  prematurely  lil)erated,  and  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  have  resulted.  A  man  discharged  from  an  asyliun 
lived  for  some  days  quietly  at  home  with  his  wife  and  child,  when  he  suddenly 
attacked  and  killed  them,  his  insane  delusions  not  having  been  completely  re- 
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moved.  M.  Brierre  de  Boismoni  furnisheft  several  examples  of  the  dangers  of 
this  proceediDg,  in  which  men  destroyed  themselves  after  premature  liberation. 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg;  1869,  2,  p.  436.) 

The  16th  and  17th  of  Victoria,  c.  97,  has  placed  certain  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  liberating  lunatics.  Under  ss.  83  and  84,  the  person  originally  sign- 
ing the  order  which  is  required  in  addition  to  the  medical  certificates,  may 
write  an  order  for  the  discharge  or  removal ;  but  under  s.  85  this. order  is  of 
no  effect,  if  a  medical  practitioner  certify  that  in  his  opinion  such  patient  is 
dangerous  and  unfit  to  be  at  large,  together  with  the  groimds  on  which  Jiis 
opinion  is  founded,  unless  the  Commissioners  or  Visitors  shall,  after  the  pro- 
duction of  such  certificate,  give  their  consent  in  writing  for  the  removal  or 
discharge  of  such  patient.  Under  other  clauses,  additional  powers  of  discharge 
are  given  to  the  Commissioners  and  Visitors,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  to 
leave  the  control  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  professional  men.  These 
powers  of  discharge  do  not,  however,  apply  either  to  criminal  lunatics,  or  to 
those  found  insane  under  a  Conmiission  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 


CHAPTER  94, 

TESTIMONIAL  CAPACITY  OF  LUNATICS — LUNATICS  AS  WITNESSES — INTERDICTION-— 
COMMISSIONS  OF  LUNACY — EXAMINATION  OF  ALLEGED  LUNATICS — MEDICAL  AND 
LEGAL   TESTS   ©F   COMPETENCY. 

Testimonial  capacity  of  lunatics, — A  question  of  some  importance  has  arisen 
regarding  the  admissibility  of  the  testimony  of  lunatics  concerning  facts  which 
they  allege  they  have  witnessed.  According  to  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  madmen 
in  respect  to  competency  as  witnesses,  are  precisely  on  the  same  footing  in  re- 
lation to  testimony  as  in  relation  to  crime.  If  they  understand  the  nature  of 
an  oath,  and  the  chai'acter  of  the  proceedings  in  which  they  are  engaged,  they 
are  competent  witnesses,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  degree  of  their  mental 
disorder.  (*  Criminal  Law  of  England,'  p.  288.)  As  ancient  legal  dicta  on 
this  subject,  we  find  the  following: — *  An  idiot  shall  not  be  allowed  to  give 
evidence  (Co.  Litt.  b.  6;  Gilb.  Evidence,  p.  144)  nor  a  limatic  (lb.)  except 
during  a  lucid  interval  (Archbold,  '  Pleading  and  Evid.  in  Crim.  Cases,'  p, 
124) ;  but  it  is  now  known  and  admitted  that  the  shades  of  insanity  are  in- 
finite,— that  some  lunatics  are  as  fully  competent  to  observe  and  remember 
facts,  and  to  understand  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  as  persons  who  are  sane ; 
hence,  therefore,  incompetency  to  give  testimony  must  not  be  inferred  from  a 
mere  name  assigned  to  the  malady  imder  which  a  person  is  labouring,  but  it 
must  be  decid^  by  the  special  condition  of  the  lunatic.  Under  any  other 
view,  crimes  of  the  greatest  enormity  might  be  perpetrated  in  lunatic  asylums 
without  the  possibility  of  convicting  the  offenders.  It  has  been  appropriately 
remarked  by  a  good  authority,  that  the  fact  of  incompetence  to  testify  is  nofe 
necessarily  connected  with  a  state  of  insanity ;  and  it  would  be  far  more  cor- 
rect to  consider  it  an  independent  fact  to  be  established  by  a  distinct  order  of 
proofs.  The  truth  is,  an  analogy  in  a  medico-legal  sense  has  been  too  hastily 
assumed  between  the  act  of  testifying  and  that  of  performing  business-con* 
tracts  and  other  civil  acts ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  shared  with  them  in  the 
same  sentence  of  disqualification  without  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  kind  and 
degree  of  intellectual  power  which  they  respectively  require.  (Ray,  *  Medical 
Jurisprudence  of  Insanity ; '  and  *  Medical  Gazette,'  vol.  47,  p.  150.) 

In  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Hill^  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  the  si^rls^ 
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of  1851,  the  evidence  of  a  man  named  Doimelly  was  tendered  on  the  put  of 
the  Crown.  ('  Jour,  of  Psychol.  Med.*  1851,  pp.  279  and  436.)  This  man 
was  a  pauper  lunatic,  and  was  confined  as  such  in  the  same  ward  with  the  de- 
ceased, who  it  was  alleged  had  been  maltreated  and  killed  by  the  priacMier.  It 
was  quite  clear  from  the  cross-examination  of  Donnelly  at  the  triml  that  be 
laboured  imder  insane  delusions  that  he  was  constantly  visited  bj  spirits,  &c. : 
but,  nevertheless,  he  gave  a  clear  and  consistent  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
deceased  was  maltreat^  by  the  prisoner ;  and  although  he  professed  his  finn 
belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  and  their  secret  power  of  communicating  with 
him,  he  appeared  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  truth  and 
fidsehood.  His  evidence  was  received,  and  upon  this  the  prisoner  'was  con- 
victed. The  case  was  subsequently  argued  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  befove 
all  the  judges,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  admissibility  of  the  evidence.  It 
may  now  therefore  be  considered  as  settled,  that  a  lunatic  who  labours  under 
delusions,  but  who  in  the  judgment  of  a  medical  practitioner  is  capable  oi 
giving  an  account  of  any  transaction  that  happened  .before  his  eyes,  and  who 
appears  to  understand  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  may  be  called  as  a  witness. 
(Beg,  V.  IIill,  *  Denison^s  Crown  Cases,*  2,  p.  254.)  The  rule  laid  down  by 
Baron  Parke  is  in  accordance  with  this  view :  it  is  for  the  judge  to  say  whether 
the  evidence  of  the  witness  is  admissible,  and  then  his  credibility  is  a  question 
for  the  jury.  In  the  spring  of  1852  I  saw  Donnelly,  the  witness  in  the  above 
case,  in  the  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum ;  his  powers  of  observation  and 
reasoning  were  then  very  acute  and  quite  sound,  except  when  reference  was 
made  to  his  peculiar  delusions  regarding  spirits. 

In  another  case,  on  appeal  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions  in  December  1852,  the 
testimony  of  a  lunatic  was  tendered  on  tlie  part  of  the  respondents,  but  objected 
to  on  the  groimd  that  his  insanity  rendered  him  incompetent  as  a  witness. 
The  Assistant  Judge  then  said : — *  I  have  had  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Baron 
Parke,  and  I  confess  I  look  with  fear  at  what  may  be  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  the  law  on  this  subject.  This  is  the  course  to  be  adopted  : — ^the  witness 
who  is  tendered  is  first  to  be  examined  on  the  voir  dtre,  and  then  he  is  to  be 
cross-examined ;  witnesses  may  be  called  on  both  sides  to  show  his  compe- 
tency or  incompetency ;  and  it  will  then  be  for  the  Court  to  judge  whether  he 
shotdd  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  and  if  it  is  decided  in  his  favour  the  man 
may  be  examined.  In  fact,  the  Court  become  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  Now, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  state  of  his  mind  before  all  this  takes  place, 
supposing  the  lunatic  even  to  be  competent  to  give  evidence  before  this  exa- 
mination and  cross-examination,  I  should  think  that  anybody  who  has  visited 
lunatic  asylums,  or  knows  anything  about  persons  of  insane  mind,  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  chances  are  that  his  mind  will  be  so  overbalanced  as  to  render 
him  unfit  to  give  evidence  afterwards.  When  this  was  argued  on  a  former 
occasion,  a  case  was  mentioned  in  which  a  man  was  acquitted  upon  a  chai^ 
of  murder  on  the  groimd  of  insanity,  and  another  man  (while  the  lunatic  was 
in  prison,  subject  to  Her  Majesty ^s  pleasure)  was  committed  to  the  same  prison 
charged  witli  another  murder.  He  made  a  confession  to  the  first  man,  and  it 
was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Crovm  to  call  this  man,  who  was  acquitted 
becaiise  he  was  insane,  to  give  evidence  of  the  confession  that  the  sane  man 
had  made  to  him  ;  and  after  an  aigiunent  the  learned  judge  who  presided  was 
about  to  give  permission  for  him  to  give  evidence,  when  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  said : — "  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  wliat  your  Lordship  means  to  decide, 
but  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  that  the  jury  will  not  believe  a  word  he  says." 
Upon  this  the  "witness  was  not  called.' 

It  was  then  proposed  by  counsel  to  call  a  medical  gentleman  imder  whose 
care  the  lunatic  had  been.  He  would  stat^  his  competency  to  give  evidence, 
and  he  sliould  then  put  tlie  witness  in  the  box,  and  the  learned  judge  would 
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remember  that  on  the  last  occasion  the  witness  was  perfectly  conscious  of  all 
that  was  going  on,  although  a  little  irritable.  The  Assistant  Judge  observed, 
that  it  was  an  important  question;  for  he  supposed  that  now  in  appeals 
against  lunatic  orders,  the  lunatic  himself  would  be  frequently  produced  as  a 
witness.  He  would  only  say,  generally  speaking,  that  he  hoped  no  man  would 
ever  be  brought  from  any  asylum  to  be  examined,  without  the  principal  me- 
dical officer  of  that  asylimi  accompanying  him  in  order  to  speak  to  the  state 
of  his  mind. 

Dr.  Huxley,  resident  medical  officer  and  superintendent  of  the  Kent  County 
Asylum,  under  whose  charge  the  lunatic  was,  was  then  examined,  and  gave 
as  his  opinion  that  he  could  speak  correctly  to  facts  that  occurred  before  he 
became  insane.  A  witness  came  forward  and  spoke  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  contained  in  a  paper  written  by  the  man.  The  lunatic  was  then 
himself  called, — examined  by  the  judge  and  cross-examined  on  the  voir  dire. 
The  Assistant  Judge  decided  that  he  might  be  sworn  and  admitted  to  give 
evidence,  which  was  done,  and  he  proved  the  facts  of  the  respondents'  case* 
Having  heard  his  examination,  the  Court  had  no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  be-* 
lieve  him ;  the  witness  had  evinced  considerable  power  of  memory. — (h'der 
confirmed. 

In  Beg,  v.  Coggle  and  others^  tried  before  Lord  Campbell  at  the  Nottingham 
Lent'Assizes  of  1856,  the  evidence  of  a  lunatic  was  received  on  a  trial  for  felony. 
The  prisoners  were  charged  with  highway  robbery,  and  the  prosecutor  could 
not  clearly  speak  to  their  identity.  A  man  named  Bourne  witnessed  the  trans- 
action and  swore  positively  to  two  of  them.  Previous  to  the  trial,  however, 
this  man  was  attacked  with  insanity,  and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  was  confined 
in  an  asylum.  He  was  produced  as  a  witness,  and  gave  his  evidence  in  a  clear 
and  calm  manner.  It  was  received,  and  upon  it  chiefly  the  prisoners  were  con- 
victed. In  Beg.  v.  Slater  and  Vivian  (C.  C.  C.  Sept.  1860)  the  evidence  of 
two  lunatics  was  received,  but  their  statements  were  imcorroborated,  and  the 
jury  by  their  verdict  rejected  their  evidence. 

INTERDICTION.      COMMISSIONS  OF   LUNACY. 

By  interdiction  we  are  to  understand  the  depriving  of  a  person  labouring 
under  mental  disorder  of  his  civil  rights ;  in  other  words,  preventing  him  from 
exercising  any  control  or  management  over  his  affairs.  It  may  be  with  or 
without  restraint,  for  one  condition  does  not  necessarily  imply  tne  other,  al- 
though there  is  a  popular  idea  to  the  contrary.  In  Be  Smith  (Jime  1862)  an 
order  for  a  jury  was  issued  to  try  the  question  of  sanity  or  insanity,  and  in 
affirming  the  order  the  late  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  enimciated  the  following 
proposition : — *  It  is  desirable  to  remove  the  idea,  but  too  generally  entertained 
by  persons  (common  persons)  in  different  stations  of  life,  that  the  finding  by  a 
jury  that  a  person  is  of  unsotmd  mind,  necessarily  involves  an  interference  with 
his  personal  freedom :  it  does  not.  The  Court  places  no  further  restraint  upon 
a  lunatic  than  is  necessary  for  his  protection,  and  I  would  refer  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  lunatics  living  imder  the  protection  of  the  Court  who  reside 
in  their  own  houses  with  large  establishments.' 

When  a  person,  from  mental  incompetency,  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
others,  or  is  guilty  of  foolish  and  extravagant  acts,  whereby  his  property  is 
damaged,  a  Commission  is  commonly  granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  he  be  *  compos '  or  *  non  compos  mentis.^  This  writ 
is  well  known  tmder  the  name  of  '  ds  lunaiico  inquirendoJ'  Before  it  can  be 
issued  it  is  necessary,  among  other  matters,  that  there  should  be  affidavits  made 
by  two  or  three  physicians  or  surgeons,  certifying  to  the  insanity  of  the  party. 
It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  object  of  the  CommissiQui&lQ^<^u«c\s££&sw 
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whether  the  incapacity  to  manage  affairs  is  owing  to  some  menial  defecst  or 
disorder,  and  not  merely  to  want  of  education  or  bodily  infirmity— otberwiae 
all  wealthy  minors  and  infirm  persons  might  be  improperly  deprived  of  the 
control  of  their  property.  Formerly  Commissions  were  not  issued  unleoi  it 
was  evident  that  lunacy  or  idiocy  existed — for  weakness  of  raind  or  Imbecility 
was  not  considered  uufHcient  to  justify  l^;al  interference.  This  is  no  longer 
the  case,  '  unsoundness  of  mind  with  incompetency  ^  being  all  that  the  law  re- 
quires to  be  established.  Thus  then,  whether  the  case  be  one  of  mania,  mono- 
mania, or  dementia  is  not  now  tlie  question,  but  whether  the  party  be  compoi 
or  non  compos  mentis  :  if  the  latter,  whether  it  be  to  a  degree  to  prevent  him 
controlling  his  proj^erty  with  careful  and  provident  management.  There  wai 
a  strange  contradiction  in  our  system  of  jurisprudence  some  years  ago.  A 
person  who  had  a  delusion  on  a  particular  subject,  although  not  afSecting  his 
social  duties,  was  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  Commission,  and  deprived  of  hia 
civil  rights  merely  because  his  mental  disorder  would  fall  imder  the  definition 
of  lunacy.  On  the  other  liand,  one  who  had  no  delusion,  but  great  mental 
weakness,  such  as  to  incapicitate  him  for  properly  managing  his  affairSy  vraa 
not  deemed  a  fit  subject  for  a  Commission ;  since  weakness  of  mind  and  in- 
sanity were  considered  to  be  two  entirely  difTerent  states — the  latter  alone  re- 
quiring interference,  although  the  injurious  results  were  the  same  in  both  cases. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  Commissions  have  been  liitherto  conduct^  on 
80  exj^nsive  a  scale  as  to  render  them  applicable  only  to  the  wealthy  classes  of 
society ;  and  even  here  the  expenses  attending  such  a  simple  int^uiry  as  that 
for  which  the  Commission  is  issued,  are  often  of  the  most  ruinous  kind,  and 
the  results  are  bv  no  means  satisfactory.  [See  the  cases  of  Mr.  Davies^  Miss 
Bagster  (July  1832),  Lathf  Kirkwall  (Feb.  183G),  Mrs.  Cummin g  (I S-kd)^  Mr. 
Windham  (18C1-2),  and  others.]  When  insanity  is  pleaded  ina  criminal  case, 
one  judge  and  twelve  jurors  will  decide  the  question,  affecting  as  it  does  the 
life  of  a  person,  in  a  few  hours,  and  at  very  little  exjxinse  to  the  country  !  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  a  question  of  comixjtency  to  manage  affairs, 
so  many  more  fimctionaries  sliould  be  required,  so  much  more  time  (sometimes 
amoimting  to  thirty  days)  occupied,  so  many  witnesses  examined,  and  such 
enormous  ex^xinses  incurred.  The  property  of  tradesmen,  and  other  persons 
of  small  means,  is  mider  such  a  8}'stem  left  unprotected.  This  expensive  pro- 
cess of  wasting  an  alleged  limatic's  fortime  in  order  to  determine  whether  he 
is  or  IS  not  likely  to  waste  it  himself,  leads  to  the  result  that,  compared  with 
the  number  of  lunatics  under  confinement,  the  inquisitions  are  very  few.  Out 
of  3,774  persons  above  the  pauper  class  confined  in  1850,  there  were  only 
238  cases  in  which  iuquii?itions  were  held — i.e.,  there  was  only  one  Imiatic  in 
eleven  whose  property  was  thus  j)rotected  by  a  Commission,  apj>arently  because 
the  protection  involved  a  greater  waste  in  costs  than  if  it  were  left  unprotected  ! 
(*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  4(\,  p.  1,023.)  From  a  published  report  it  appears  that  from 
the  jMissing  of  the  Lunacy  llegulation  Act  in  1853,  down  to  the  end  of  April 
18G2,  there  were  575  inquiries  in  cases  of  huiacy,  but  in  only  21  of  them  vras 
there  a  trial  by  jury.  Of  these  last,  twelve  trials  occupied  one  day  each  ;  three 
took  two  days  each ;  one,  three  days ;  three,  ^ye  days ;  one,  nine  days ;  and 
one  monster  case,  thirty-four  days. 

In  introducing  a  new  Lunacy  Act  in  February  18C2,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
stated  that  in  tlie  commission  on  Sir  Htnry  Meux  the  expenses  amounted  to 
6,941/. ;  in  the  case  of  Mrs,  Cumming,  whose  insanit}-  was  manifested  the  mo- 
ment slie  appeared  before  the  jury,  the  costs  were  5,000/.  In  another  case  the 
expenses  were  ],000/.,  of  which  250/.  were  the  costs  of  the  witnesses  alone; 
and  in  the  case  of  Mr,  W.  F,  Windham  the  trial  lasted  thirty-two  dayB,  at  a 
cost  on  each  side  of  about  15,000/.     Under  tlie  amended  law,  no  Commission 
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of  Juwrncy  can  be  had  at  a  less  expense  than  60/.,  and  this  only  in  uncontested 
«ases. 

Bj  A  new  regulation,  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  it  in  his  power  to  direct  an 
inquiry  before  one  or  two  commissioners,  in  which  case  a  jury  is  dispensed 
with.  Evidence  may  then  be  received,  and  the  decision  l^t  with  the  com* 
missioner  or  commissioners  so  appointed.  The  costs  of  an  inquiry  by  this 
r^ulation  are  greatly  reduced.  This  form  of  proceeding  was  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  Earl  of  Kingston  (April  1861),  and  the  Master — (Warren) 
speedily  brought  to  a  close  by  his  decision,  a  case  which  under  the  jury  system 
might  have  been  protracted  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  Lunacy  Regulation 
Acts  asre  the  16th  and  17th  Vict.  c.  70  (1853),  and  the  25th  and  26th  Vict. 
<i,  86  (August  1862).  The  last-mentioned  Act  has  greatly  improved  proceed- 
ings in  lunacy,  and  has  removed  much  of  the  injustice  which  formerly  pre- 
vailed. In  order  to  shorten  these  inquiries  and  lessen  the  expenses,  the  order 
under  s.  3  is  to  be  confined  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  person  is  '  at 
the  time  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs.' 
lHo  evidence  on  his  conduct  is  to  be  received  as  a  proof  of  insanity  unless  it 
refers  to  a  period  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  inquiry.  In  cases  of 
contested  imbecility  this  provision  might  exclude. important  evidence,  but  there 
is  a  discretionary  power  in  the  judge  to  admit  it.  Section  4  allows  of  the  case 
being  tried  by  a  jury  at  common-law.  The  allied  lunatic  is  to  be  examined 
l)efore  the  taking  of  the  evidence,  and  also  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  jury  consult  on  their  verdict.  Under  s.  12  power  is  given  to  the  Chancellor 
io  dispense  with  commissions  in  reference  to  persons  who  have  but  small  pro- 
perty, and  there  are  in  this  statute  other  strict  rules  regarding  the  visiting  of 
lunatics  confined  in  asyltuns. 

One  source  of  difiSculty  on  these  occasions  is,  that  selected  medical  witnesses 
;are  allowed  to  be  summoned  by  both  parties,  and  the  opinions  given  by  them 
often  exactly  neutralize  each  other ;  they  are  hereby  converted  into  partisans  in 
the  cause  as  much  as  if  they  were  counsel.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  a 
man  even  imknown  to  himself,  ^vith  the  purest  intentions  and  the  most  perfect 
rectitude,  will  insensibly  lean  to  the  side  on  which  he  has  been  consulted  or 
employed.  ('Pagan,'  p.  301.)  The  public  are  apt  to  infer,  from  such  con- 
flicting opinions  emanating  from  men  of  apparently  equal  experience,  that  the 
difference  cannot  depend  essentially  on  the  medical  &cts  of  a  case,  and  that  the 
question  might  as  well  or  even  better  be  determined  by  non-professional  persons. 
See  the  case  of  Carpenter  (*  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  July  16, 1845,  p.  46)  ;  also  that 
of  Mrs.  Cumming,  in  which  the  conflict  of  medical  testimony  was  even  greater 
than  usual.  A  large  portion  of  this  lady's  property  was  spent  in  determining 
by  a  verdict  that  she  was  insane ;  and  there  was  an  intention  that  the  remain- 
der should  be  expended  in  reversing  the  decision,  when  the  unfortimate  lady 
died.  (The  reader  will  find  an  elaborate  report  of  this  remarkable  case  in  the 
*•  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine'  for  April  1852.) 

One  remedy  for  this  serious  evil  would  be,  that  medical  experts  on  such 
occasions  should  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  examine  an  alleged 
limatic  and  give  evidence  on  his  condition ;  they  should  be  in  all  cases  made 
perfectly  independent  of  both  parties.  At  present  they  rather  occupy  the 
position  of  medical  counsel  than  medical  witnesses,  for  it  ia  quite  clear  that  no 
one  would  be  simmioned  whose  views  did  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  party 
summoning  him ;  and  it  is  an  opinion  among  some  solicitors — for  which,  un- 
f ortimately,  there  is  apparent  reason-i— that  medical  evidence  in  such  cases  ia 
a  marketable  commodi^,  and  may  be  purchased  at  graduated  prices !  There 
axe  some  medical  men  who  appear  to  think  that  on  these  occasions  they  are 
justified  in  sinking  the  witness  in  the  advocate,  and  that  they  are  boimd  by  a 
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sort  of  duty  to  make  the  l)est  of  the  case  for  the  person  wlio  letaina  them;  b«l 
this  is  a  mistaken  view  of  their  position.  An  advocate  is  not  bound  by  an 
oath  to  state  *  tlie  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tmtb  ;*  but  a 
scientific  witness  is  placed  under  this  sacred  obligation,  and  it  is  a  duty  which 
he  owes  to  his  profession  and  to  society  that  he  should  laj  aside  all  personal 
l>ias.  It  may  appear  an  innocent  matter  to  suppress  some  facts  and  to  ezag« 
geratc  the  importance  of  others,  in  order  to  induce  a  jury  to  prmieunce  one 
wliosc  mental  8f)undnes8  is  in  question  to  be  perfectly  sane  and  eompetent; 
but  the  same  mercenary  zeal  which  would  thus  lead  to  the  civil  fireedom  of  an 
insane  person,  might  on  another  occasion  be  employed  in  unjustly  depriving 
a  sane  person  of  his  liberty.  The  confidence  of  the  public  in  medical  opinioni 
in  reference  to  the  insane  has  been  by  recent  events  already  much  aliaken; 
and  it  would  be  altogether  destroyed,  and  such  opinions  entirely  dispensed 
with,  if  it  were  once  known  that  a  medical  man  on  these  occasions  accepted 
a  retaining-fee  not  to  si)eak  Uie  whole  truth,  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  give 
his  evidence  in  favour  of  the  jjarty  who  consulted  him.  Whatever  may  be  the 
difiiculties  of  the  case,  experienced  solicitors  know  that  if  they  only  search  fiir 
enough  they  will  generally  full  upon  some  medical  men  who  wUI  adopt  their 
views.  (The  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  '  Medical 
Gazette,'  vol.  5,  p.  719;  vol.  11,  p.  740;  and  vol.  17,  p.  816.) 

A  proper  course  of  proceeiling  was  adopt eil  in  Be  Taylor  (April  1857). 
This  gentleman  ha<l  been  examine<l  by  seven  medical  men,  three  of  whom 
pronoiuiocd  him  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  four  declared  him  to  be  perfectly 
sane,  but  with  an  im])aired  memory.  There  was  here  a  majority  of  one  in 
favour  of  siinity.  The  Lords  Justices  then  deputed  Dr.  P.  Winalow  to  exa- 
mine and  reiH>rt  on  the  condition  of  the  lunatic  for  tlieir  special  information. 
He  report chI  in  favour  of  soundness  of  mind,  admitting  the  existence  of  de- 
fective memory  |)art1y  arising  from  age,  but  not  to  so  great  a  d^^ree  as  to 
rendcT  him  incompetent  to  manage  hisafiairs.  The  decision  of  the  Ck>urt  was 
in  accordance  with  this  view. 

The  law  of  Scotland  has,  in  reference  to  these  cases,  the  advantage  over  that 
of  p]ngland  in  simplicity  and  justice.  A  factor  is  appointed,  on  the  application 
of  relatives,  to  take  charge  of  the  property ;  notice  is  given  to  the  allied  lunatic, 
so  that  he  may,  if  he  ])leases,  oppose  the  api)ointment ;  medical  evidence  is  re- 
ceivetl  and  ujwn  this,  the  decision  of  the  Court  is  chiefly  based.  The  appoint- 
ment, if  made,  can  at  any  time  be  revoked  upcm  good  and  satis&tctory  g^unds. 

Kxami nation  of  alleged  lunatics, — To  determine  whether  a  person  is  or  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  intenliction  or  the  deprivation  of  civil  rights,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  enough  to  show  there  is  delusion,  as  in  the 
lighter  cases  of  monomania;  but  we  are  bound  to  ascertain  how  far  the  delu- 
sion afibcts  his  judgment,  so  as  to  prevent  him,  like  other  men,  from  mana- 
ging his  affairs  with  provident  care  and  propriety.     In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, some  proof  of  delusion  only  is  sought  for ;  and  if  this  be  procured,  it 
is  hastily  inferre<l  that  the  person  must  be  entirely  incompetent  to  manage  his 
pn>perty.     The  most  difficult  cases  are  those  which  involve  questions  of  im- 
l>ecility.     In  conducting  the  defence  of  the  Windham  case  (Dec.  1801),  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns  was  allowed  by  his  medical  advisers  to  make  the  following 
strange  statement :  *  In  a  case  of  iusiuiity  accompanieil  by  delusions,  the  mode 
of  investigating  it  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  truth  is  a  matter  of  great  difficidt}' 
and  doubt ;  but  in  a  case  of  imbecility,  where  there  is  either  no  mind  at  all 
or  next  to  none,  the  task  of  coming  to  a  right  and  just  decision  is  compara- 
tively easy.*  Such  a  statement  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  and  must  have  been 
made  under  some  hazy  notion  that  the  state  of  imbecility  was  identical  witli 
that  of  idiocy.     One  of  his  own  witnesses  (Dr.  Sutlierlaiid),  in  a  subsequent 
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stage  of  the  proceedings,  corrected  this  error,  by  the  admission  in  cross- 
examination,  that '  draiving  tlie  line  between  somidness  and  unsoundness  of 
mind  in  cases  of  imbecility  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  medical 
science.' 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  an  allied  lunatic,  we  should  compare  his 
mind  as  it  is  with  what  it  has  been  ;  and  if  it  be  a  case  of  supposed  imbecility, 
a  proper  regard  must  be  had  to  age,  society,  education,  and  general  conduct. 
We  shoidd  also  consider  whether  the  person  has  been  treated  by  his  friends 
and  relations  as  a  lunatic  or  an  imbecile  prior  to  the  issuing  of  the  commission. 
A  young  person  whose  education  has  been  much  n^lected,  and  who  has  never 
been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  money,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  much 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  managing  a  large  property.  Questions  are  some- 
times put  on  the  moral  responsibility  of  man  and  the  attributes  of  God  to  one 
who  perhaps  never  heard  of  ethics  or  theology.  Again,  mathematical  and 
arithmetical  questions,  which  would  embarrass  many  persons  who  are  set  down 
as  sane  and  competent,  are  sometimes  put  in  cases  of  alleged  imbecility.  In  one 
instance  a  physician  gave  evidence  on  a  commission  that  he  found  the  allied 
imbecile  could  not  work  the  first  proposition  in  Euclid,  but  this  person  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  always  disliked  mathematics.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in 
Scotland,  one  examiner  asked  the  alleged  imbecile,  who  said  he  had  J,200Z. in 
the  Bank,  and  received  20/.  for  interest, — How  much  was  that  per  cent  ?  He 
said  he  could  not  tell :  he  was  no  good  hand  at  arithmetic.  The  coimsel  who 
appeared  against  the  brieve  of  commission  afterwards  put  the  same  arithmcr 
tical  question  to  one  of  the  medical  witnesses  who  had  deposed  to  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  party ;  and  this  witness,  an  educated  man,  confessed  himself  quite 
unable  to  answer  it — a  practical  illustration  of  the  impropriety  of  pronoun- 
cing a  person  to  be  imbecile  or  incompetent  merely  because  he  is  ignorant  of 
that  which  he  has  never  been  taught  I  (Case  of  David  Yoolow.)  If  the  ca- 
pacity to  manage  afiairs  rested  solely  upon  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  many 
now  go  free  who  ought  to  be  inunediately  placed  imder  interdiction.  This  is 
rather  a  commercial  test  of  insanity :  but  it  will  be  foimd  that  it  has  been 
applied  in  a  very  improper  manner  to  determine  the  mental  capacity  of  young 
and  ill-educated  women.  Unless  the  questions  are  confined  to  those  subjects 
which  the  person  has  had  either  the  opportunity  or  inclination  to  learn,  a  me* 
dical  witness  will  always  incur  the  risk  of  confoimding  mere  ignorance  mth 
imbecility. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  mental  capacity  will  be  found  in  determining  the 
degree  to  which,  with  ordinary  opportunities,  a  person  has  shown  himself  ca- 
pable of  being  instructed ;  but  too  high  a  standard  must  not  be  assimied  as  a 
test  of  capacity.  The  mind  of  an  alleged  imbecile  should  not  be  compared  with 
the  most  perfect  mind,  but  with  that  of  another  person  of  average  capacity,  of 
the  same  age  and  station  in  society,  and  who  has  enjoyed  like  opportunities  of 
instruction.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  sane  persons  who  were  exactly 
equal  in  mental  power :  in  some,  one  &culty  is  prominently  developed,  in 
others  another.  All  that  we  have  to  look  for  in  these  cases  of  alleged  unsound- 
ness, is  an  average  degree  of  intellectual  development  so  as  to  qualify  the  per- 
son for  performing  the  duties  of  his  station.  To  win  the  confidence  of  an 
alleged  limatic  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  we  should  not  treat  his  obser- 
vations or  delusions  with  levity,  but  rather  seriously  s}'mpathize  with  him  in 
his  troubles ;  we  should  listen  attentively  to  all  he  has  to  say,  for  his  suspi- 
cions will  be  excited  by  many  questions  being  put  to  him.  If  we  cannot 
agree  with  his  conclusions,  we  should  not  contradict  him  abruptly,  but  en- 
deavour to  draw  him  out  by  asking  for  some  corroborative  evidence  of  his 
statements.  Dr.  Millar  has  properly  advised  that,  before  visiting  the  patient, 
we  should  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  ^^axticxjjG^  ^ao^- 
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n6cted  with  his  history  and  condition,  And  treat  him  as  much  like  a  saae  per- 
son as  possible.  The  insane  are  exceedingly  suspicious,  and  quick  to  detect 
any  deceit  practised  on  them.  They  are  also  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of 
strangers,  and,  unless  great  tact  is  employed,  will  look  upon  a  medical  man  as 
an  enemy,  and  treat  him  accordingly.  {^  Hints  on  Insanity,*  p.  58.)  The 
patient  ^ould  be  informed  that  his  perceptions  are  merely  the  result  of  na- 
tural disease ;  it  is  useless  to  tell  him  that  he  is  under  a  delusion  when  his 
perceptions,  although  sometimes  exaggerated,  are  too  real  to  be  doubted.  (Op. 
cit  p.  36.) 

The  conflicting  medical  evidence  given  on  Comnussions  of  Lunacy  is  ia 
great  part  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  mind  of  the  person 
is  not  fairly  examined.  One  physician  tests  one  faculty,  another  another; 
each  has  his  own  theory  of  insanity,  and  each  his  standard  of  competency. 
The  witnesses  in  support  of  the  commission  do  not  go  so  much  to  test  the 
actual  state  of  mind  of  the  person,  as  to  discover  what  they  deem  proo&  of 
insanity ;  those  against  the  commission  take  an  opposite  course — Uiey  look 
only  for  some  proofs  of  soundness.  It  cannot  therefore  happen  otherwise  than 
that  different  conclusions  should  be  drawn  imder  such  different  modes  of  in- 
vestigation. (See  vol.  1,  p.  32.)  There  is  another  point  which  reqiiires  at- 
tention in  these  cases.  Persons  labouring  under  slight  d^rees  of  imbecility 
are  very  soon  irritated ;  they  are  easily  persuaded  that  they  are  ill-used  and 
persecuted ;  and  when  they  happen  to  be  questioned  by  parties  who  are  repre- 
sented as  their  enemies,  they  lose  their  self-command,  and  are  no  longer  able 
to  answer  questions,  which  under  their  ordinary  state  of  mind  they  would  reply 
to  with  perfect  accuracy.     (Pagan,  Op.  cit.  p.  302.) 

A  defective  memort/  must  not  V)e  hastily  set  down  as  a  proof  of  legal  un- 
soundness. In  a  case  which  came  before  the  Lords  Justices  Bruce  and  Turner 
in  August  1855  {Re  I'oplis),  the  petitioners  for  a  commission  appeared  to 
have  relied  chiefly  on  a  defect  of  memory  in  a  person  who  was  advanced  in 
life.  The  Lords  Justices,  in  dismissing  the  petition  with  costs,  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations : — *  Mr.  Toplis's  powers  of  recollection  were  imi)aired  and 
•defective ;  but  this  at  advanced  periods  of  life  and  also  at  periods  not  ad- 
vanced, was  a  common  defect.  A  man  might  have  a  bad  memory  but  be  com- 
petent and  eflicient,  and  no  man  would  ventuf e  to  suggest  that  a  person  could 
not  discharge  the  business  of  life  because  he  had  a  bad  memory.  The  memory, 
indeed,  might  be  so  deficient  as  to  bring  a  man  within  the  technical  description 
-of  unsoimd  mind,  but  it  could  not  be  suggested  that  this  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
Toplis.  He  appeared  to  recollect  the  events  of  his  early  life  with  readiness 
and  freshness,  and  the  more  recent  the  event  was,  the  sooner  it  faded  from 
his  memor}' ;  but,  bad  as  his  memory  might  be,  he  had  more  than  suflicient 
mind,  within  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  to  enable  him  to  manage 
himself  and  his  affairs.*  Dr.  Southey,  who  had  been  instructed  by  their  Lord- 
ships to  examine  Mr.  Toplis,  made  use  of  the  following  expressions  in  his  re- 
port :  *  With  a  memory  so  deficient,  it  can  hardly  be  said  Mr.  Toplis  is  of  per- 
fectly sound  mind/  In  one  sense  this  might  be  true ;  but,  as  their  Lordships 
•observed,  there  was  a  technical  meaning  of  these  words,  in  reference  to  which 
they  dissented  from  their  use.  A  man  may  not  have  a  perfectly  sound  mind, 
and  yet  liave  a  mind  sound  enough  for  the  management  of  his  aflairs.  A  de- 
fective memory  in  an  aged  person,  taken  alone,  proves  nothing.  (See  *  Ann. 
'd'Hyg:  1836,  1,  192.) 
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CHAPTER  95. 

COMMISSIONS  OF  LUNACY — MEDICAL  EVIDENCE — LEGAL  TEST  OF  COMPETENCY  FOR 
CIVIL  ACTS — EVIDENCE  FROM  HAND-WRITING — CASES  OF  MISS  BAGSTER — W.  K. 
WINDHAM — CONFLICTING  MEDICAL  AND  LEGAL  OPINIONS — SUPERSEDING  OF  COM- 
MISSIONS. 

In  giving  evidence  on  Commissions  of  Limacy,  a  witness  must  take  care  not 
to  allow  himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  medical  or  legal  definitions  of  insanity. 
The  malady  may  not  assmne  the  form  of  Imiacy  or  idiocy,  in  a  strictly  legal 
view — nor  of  mania,  monomania,  dementia,  or  idiocy,  in  a  strictly  medical 
view ;  but  still  it  may  be  a  case  of  such  mental  disorder  as  to  create  an  inca- 
pacity for  managing  affairs.  This  is  the  point  to  which  a  medical  examiner 
has  to  direct  his  attention.  Cases  of  imbecility  present  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  create  the  greatest  conflict  of  opinion  among  medical  witnesses.  Imbe- 
cility strictly  implies  a  weak  or  feeble  mind,  and  the  term  is  properly  applied 
to  one  who  has  an  intellect  below  par  or  below  the  normal  average.  The  vague- 
ness of  these  terms  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
legal  sanity  and  that  degree  of  mental  weakness  implied  by  imbecility  which 
would  justify  interdiction.  Insanity  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term 
cannot  be  proved  in  these  cases :  there  will  be  no  evidence  of  delusion,  and 
there  may  be  such  an  amoimt  of  self-control  as  to  enable  a  person  to  maintain 
a  conversation.  Memory,  judgment,  and  other  Acuities,  although  weak,  are 
still  present  in  a  greater  or  less  d^ee  ;  and  from  one  or  two  interviews  only, 
an  examiner  might  be  disposed  to  pronoimce  the  person  of  sound  mind  and 
competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  argument  here ; 
for  It  may  be  said  witli  some  truth,  in  a  defence,  *  that  the  doctors  cannot  put 
their  fingers  on  a  single  point  indicative  of  insanity.*  In  short,  each  fiact  spe- 
cified by  them  may  be  frittered  away  by  the  remark  that  every  one  must  have 
known  some  person  who  had  either  a  bad  memory  or  a  weak  judgment ;  who 
squandered  money,  who  wasted  it  on  unworthy  objects,  who  hoarded  it  and 
refused  to  pay  just  debts,  or  who  lost  it  in  foolish  speculations,  &c.  All  this 
may  be  true,  and  yet  the  j^rson  in  question  may  be  legally  of  unsound  mind 
and  properly  interdicted.  As  Dr.  Pagan  justly  remarks,  there  is  a  facility  of 
disposition  in  an  imbecile  or  weak-minded  person,  which  lays  him  open  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  artful  and  designing ;  and  our  conclusion  regarding  his 
competency  must  be  the  result  of  a  just  appreciation  of  his  general  knowledge 
of  affairs,  derived  from  an  examination  of  all  his  faculties.  We  h^ve  to  con- 
sider how  far  his  imperfect  mind  would  prevent  him  from  attending  to  his  own 
interests,  not  in  a  manner  which  would  ensiure  their  most  profitable  applica- 
tion, but  in  such  a  way  as  would  prevent  his  affairs  from  being  involved  in 
ruin.  His  knowledge  and  understanding  may  be  so  imperfect  that  his  prcJperty 
would  necessarily  run  to  waste  under  his  unassisted  control.  When  it  is  proved 
that  there  has  been  habitual  submission  to  the  dictation  of  others,  either  from 
a  long  habit  of  being  controlled,  from  indifference,  or  fear — ^when  a  man  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  disobeyed  or  neglected  by  his  servants,  and  to  be  openly 
cheated  by  tradesmen, — these  circumstances  furnish  evidence  of  weakness  of 
mind,  and  a  justification  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  interdiction.  (Op. 
cit.  p.  293.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  when  lefl  to  himself  has  managed 
his  affairs  with  reasonable  care  and  propriety,  has  acted  independently  of 
others,  and  has  been  treated  by  his  friends  ana  those  around  him  as  if  he  were 
sane,  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  legal  competency.  The  iestanientar^f 
capacity  of  imbeciles  may  be  tried  by  the  same  rules*  A  man  who  is  of  such 
an  easy  disposition  as  to  be  improperly,  influenced  in  the  uae  of  h\&  ^^s^s^fissS:^ 
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vfhWe  living,  may  be  equally  influenced  by  fear  or  control  to  make  an  improper 
disposition  of  it  by  his  will ;  but  in  this  case  the  terms  of  the  will,  if  drawn 
up  by  himself,  will  allow  a  fair  judgment  to  be  formed  of  the  mental  sound- 
ness of  the  testator. 

Evidence  of  insanity  from  liand-writing. — There  is  on  these  occasions  a  me- 
thod of  testing  the  state  of  mind  which  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Gonolly— 
namely,  by  inducing  the  patient  to  express  his  thoughts  in  writing,  as  in  a  let- 
ter addressed  either  to  his  physician  or  to  some  confidential  friend.  This  plan 
would  probably  often  succeed  in  developing  the  existence  of  a  latent  delusion^ 
when  an  examination  would  wholly  fail ;  the  patient  would  not  be  led  to  sus- 
pect that  he  was  being  subjected  to  an  examination  for  a  hostile  purpose.  The 
current  of  his  thoughts  would  be  uninfluenced  by  the  suspicion,  that  the  act 
of  writing  was  to  test  the  state  of  his  mind ;  and  as  no  man  can  long  write  in 
a  connected  manner  who  does  not  think  collectedly,  so  we  may  expect  to  find 
ample  evidence  whether  a  delusion  exists  or  not.  An  instance  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  plan  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Pagan  (Op.  cit.  p.  19).  A  lady  suspected  to 
be  of  unsound  mind  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  which  was  a  quotation  from 
Scripture.  She  gave  a  correct  reference  to  the  part  of  Scripture  where  the 
passage  was  to  be  foimd — ^thus,  *  Philippians  3  ch.  v.  7 ; '  and  immediately 

added,  *  These  islands  lie  in  latitude  north  ,  and  longitude ,'  most 

probably  referring  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  Philippine  Island  a.  Here 
was  undoubtedly  a  defect  in  the  faculties  of  association  and  attention.  As  this 
defect  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  this  method 
is  well  adapted  for  testing  the  state  of  the  mind  with  or  without  an  oral  exa- 
mination. There  are  cases  recorded  in  which  the  evidence  of  delusion  has 
been  derived  from  the  terms  of  a  will  or  deed  written  or  dictated  by  a  lunatic, 
when  there  was  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  proof  by  an  oral  examination. 

In  idiocy  there  is  no  capacity  for  writing.  In  dementia,  as  there  is  no  memory, 
it  commonly  happens  that  the  same  word  or  words  are  written  over  and  over 
again.  No  person  in  a  state  of  confirmed  dementia  can  write  a  connected 
sentence,  because  before  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  completed  the  first  is 
entirely  forgotten.  In  imbecility  we  may  meet  with  every  variety  of  mental 
defect,  but  the  state  of  the  mind  is  generally  indicated  by  the  expression  of  the 
thoughts  in  writing.  This  method,  it  must  be  remembered,  cannot  show 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  capable  of  managing  his  affiiirs :  it  is  a  mere  index 
of  a  certain  state  of  the  mind,  and  must  be  coupled  with  general  habits  and 
conduct  before  any  conclusion  is  drawn  from  it  relative  to  die  propriety  of  in- 
terdictioD.  It  wUl  oflen  serve  to  detect  the  existence  of  a  delusion  when  other 
means  fail.  Some  years  since  I  was  consulted  by  a  respectable  woman  who  had 
been  housekeeper  to  the  late  Dr.  Back  of  Guy*s  Hospital.  Her  conversatioQ 
was  on  the  whole  rational,  except  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  poisoning.  The 
following  among  numerous  other  letters  which  I  received  from  her  will  plainly 
show  a  disordered  state  of  mind  ;  no  examination  could  more  clearly  elicit  the 
natui*e,  extent,  and  influence  of  the  delusion  under  which  she  laboured. 

*  Sir  will  you  please  to  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken)  by  asking  you 
to  be  so  kind  to  keep  this  letter  as  a  witness  for  me  in  Case  of  death  as  I  think 
will  be  the  Case  firom  the  Poison  given  me  in  so  many  things  I  have  now 
brought  A  little  brandy  and  some  more  beer  which  as  made  me  very  ill)  and 
I  most  humbley  aske  your  pardon  if  I  have  don  rong  by  Applying  to  you  as 
A  physician  of  meditune  at  the  horspitle  but  I  thought  any  one  may  do  so  if 
the  Could  Pay  and  I  was  Prepard  to  do  so  or  I  would  not  have  taken  such  A 
liberty  for  the  world)  I  have  A  government  life  annuity  fifty  Pounds  a  year 
and  if  I  should  be  found  Poisoned  will  you  be  so  kind  to  take  this  letter  to 
the  Parliament  of  my  own  nation  to  whome  I  have  applied  for  I  now  am 
afraid  to  purchase  ayneting  any  ware? 
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Some  peraonB  affected  with  monomania  are  profuse  in  their  writings.  They 
write  and  copy  letters,  draw  up  voluminous  petitions,  memoirs,  and  addresses, 
in  which  they  set  forth  the  sorrows,  grievances,  sufferings,  and  persecutions 
of  which  they  believe  they  have  been  or  are  the  victims.  Sometimes  they  ima- 
gine themselves*  to  have  the  gift  of  poetry,  and  that  they  have  attained  a 
poetical  eminence  beyond  all  other  poets,  ancient  or  modem.  A  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  in  an  early  stage  of  mania  set  himself  to  work,  day  and  night, 
in  writing  out  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  turning  them  into  what 
he  supposed  was  an  epic  poem.  He  brought  to  me  for  perusal  many  quires 
of  paper,  thus  closely  covered  with  his  handwriting.  He  thought  he  had 
rendered  the  Psalms  into  a  poem,  when  he  had,  in  fact,  only  put  the  sen- 
tences into  a  metrical  form,  by  dividing  them,  without  respect  to  sense  or 
meaning.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  not  to  offer  the  manuscript 
to  a  publisher  for  publication.  In  some  cases  of  insanity  the  mind  retains  a 
great  power  for  poetical  composition  and  expression.  Sir  A.  Morison,  for- 
merly physician  to  Bethlehem  Hospital,  found  in  the  pocket-book  of  one  of 
his  patients  who  had  suffered  from  melancholia,  from  which  he  died,  the  fol- 
lowing verses  in  the  handwriting  of  the  patient.  They  are  strongly  expres- 
sive of  the  mental  depression  from  which  he  was  suffering : — 

There  \a  a  winter  in  my  soul. 

The  winter  of  despair ; 
Oh,  when  shall  spring  its  rage  control  ? 

When  shall  the  snowdrop  blossom  there  ? 
(}old  gleams  of  comfort  sometimes  dart 
A  dawn  of  glory  on  my  heart. 

But  quickly  pass  away : 
Thus  Northern  Lights  the  gloom  adorn, 
And  give  the  promise  of  a  mom 

That  never  turns  to  day. 

(*  Lectiures  on  Insanity,'  p.  137.) 

These  lines  not  only  show  a  great  power  of  reasoning  and  a  poetical  mind, 
but  a  complete  consciousness  in  the  patient  of  his  condition  and  of  his  hope- 
less state. 

Dr.  Marc^  has  remarked  that  the  method  of  writing  is  nearly  the  only  plan 
which  can  be  adopted  when  the  person  refuses  to  answer  questions,  and  main- 
tains a  state  of  taciturnity  for  days  or  weeks.  If  furnished  with  writing  mate- 
rials, lunatics  will  often,  in  secret,  voluntarily  draw  up  petitions,  addresses,  or 
wills,  which  will  reveal  their  real  state  of  mind.  In  feigned  insanity  this  mode 
of  investigation  is  of  great  importance.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  case  of 
Lady  Mordaimt,  pronounced  to  be  in  a  state  of  dementia,  was  that  one  of  her 
letters  was  expressed  in  terms  not  showing  any  incoherency  or  defect  of  mind 
or  memory  (ante^  p.  512) ;  but  it  may  be  alleged  that  this  was  written  during 
a  lucid  interval.  Dr.  Marc^  has  pointed  out  that  monomaniacs  known  to  be 
most  unreasonable  in  their  thoughts  and  actions  have  often  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  writing  as  if  they  were  sane.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  1, 
384.)  M.  Moreau  gives  as  the  results  of  his  experienpe,  that  among  those  who 
are  affected  with  dementia,  the  mental  disorder  shows  itself  in  a  stronger  form 
when  they  write  than  when  they  speak,  while  the  converse  condition  is  observed 
in  mania.  Here  they  show  their  insanity  in  speaking,  more  readily  than  in  writing. 

In  a  great  numbet  of  cases  letters  or  papers  written  by  insane  persons  con- 
firm or  reveal  in  themselves  the  existence  of  a  disturbed  mind,  but  a  perfectly 
reasonable  writing  does  not  always  indicate  the  non-existence  of  insanity. 
M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  has  noticed  among  the  patients  imder  his  observation 
that  lunatics  are  often  capable  of  writing  long  and  very  sensible  letters  between* 
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two  of  their  sttaduv  or  while  erai  laboariiig  onder  ntental  diacxder.    ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1868,  2,  839,  399.) 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  attaches  some  importance  to  handwriting  as  foredia-^ 
dowing  the  occunrcnce  of  general  paralysis  with  softening  of  the  brain.  Thia^ 
bowerer,  refers  not  so  mnch  to  composition  or  style  as  c<»Tect  writing  and 
spelling.  (Op.  cit.  p.  464.)  The  reader  will  find  a  complete  essay  on  the 
writings  of  the  insane,  with  fsc-similes  of  the  handwriting  of  persons  labonr  • 
ing  under  dementia,  mania,  and  other  forms  of  insanity,  as  well  as  the  medico^ 
legal  conclusions  to  which  they  lead,  by  Dr.  Marc^,  in  the  'Aim.  d*Hyg/ 
1864,1,379. 

Among  many  cases  which  illustrate  the  medical  evidence  required  and  re^ 
ceived  on  Comnuflsions  of  Lunacy,  I  would  refer  to  that  of  Afiss  Bagstery  in 
July  1832 ;  it  will  serve  to  show  upon  what  slight  grounds  a  verdict  of  *  un- 
sound mind  ^  was  at  that  date  returned  xmder  a  Commission  of  Luiuu^.    The 
subject  of  this  inquiry  was  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  a  frivolous  and  weak* 
minded  girl,  whose  education  had  been  much  neglected.     She  was  heiress  to 
a  large  fortune,  and  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage  unsuited  to  her  condi* 
tion.     A  commission  was  taken  out  by  her  friends  for  the  purpose  of  annul-' 
ling  her  marriage,  by  showing  that  she  was  not  at  the  time  competent  by  defect 
of  understanding  to  give  rational  consent.     The  general  evidence  established 
that  there  had  been  great  n^lect  in  her  education,  and  that  she  had  been  espe- 
cially indulged ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  she  had  ever  been  treated  by  her 
friends  as  of  unsound  mind,  nor  indeed  that  any  question  of  her  insanity  had 
been  raised  imtil  after  the  marriage.     Seven  medical  witnesses,  siunmoned  to 
support  the  commission,  deposed  that  she  was  of  unsoimd  mind.    On  the  other 
side  no  witnesses  were  called,  as  it  was  considered  that  the  all^ation  of  insa- 
nity was  not  made  out.     The  Commissioners,  however,  themselves  called  Dr. 
Morison  and  Dr.  Haslam,  who  deposed  that  her  incompetency  to  manage  her 
affairs  arose  not  from  imsoundness  of  mind,  but  from  ignorance.     She  gave 
one  strong  proof  of  her  sanity,  namely,  that  she  was  aware  of  her  deficiencies. 
It  seems  to  have  been  allow^  that  she  was  capable  of  controlling  herself,  and 
also  of  concealing  her  defects ;  her  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  her  were 
pertinent,  and  were  for  the  most  part  correctly  made,  and  she  had  manifested 
a  capacity  to  receive  instruction.     She  was  ignorant  of  arithmetic,  but  this 
she  had  never  been  properly  taught.     She  was  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
therefore  unable  to  answer  questions  relative  to  the  management  and  expen- 
diture of  a  household.     The  jury,  by  a  majority  of  twenty  to  two,  returned 
a  verdict  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  had  been  so  for  the  space  of  \wo 
years — a  time  which  covered  the  marriage.     (For  an  excellent  medico-legal 
report  of  this  case,  see  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  10,  pp.  619  et  seq.) 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  two  medical  witnesses  independent  of 
both  sides,  who  were  summoned  by  the  Commissioners,  gave  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  Miss  Bagster  was  ignorant  and  not  of  unsound  mind  ;  and  that 
she  might,  by  instruction,  bcf  rendered  competent  to  the  management  of  her 
affairs.  We  should  imagine  that  when  a  question  arose,  whether  a  young 
person  was  or  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  imanimity  among  .the  medical  opinions ;  or,  if  this  were  denied,  then 
more  weight  should  be  given  to  the  negative  than  to  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question,  provided  if,  as  in  this  case,  the  negative  view  were  supported  by 
men  impartially  selected,  and  of  great  experience  and  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity.  It  is  not  improbable  that  besides  ignoi'rfnce,  there  may  have 
been  some  degree  of  weakness  of  mind  about  this  person ;  yet,  taking  the 
whole  case,  we  must  attribute  the  verdict  of  imsoundness  not  so  much  to 
mental  infirmity  as  to  incapacity  for  want  of  instruction  to  manage  a  large 
fortune.    But  if  every  wealthy  young  lady,  whose  education  had  been  equally 
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neglected,  had  her  sanity  tested  on  the  same  points  as  Miss  Bagster,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  many  who  are  now  free  agents  would  be  placed  under  interdiction  ! 
It  was  attempted  to  justify  the  verdict  by  the  statement  that  it  saved  this  lady 
from  the  results  of  an  imprudent  marriage — the  answer  to  which  is,  that  Com- 
missions of  Lunacy  are  not  intended  to  shield  persons  whose  minds  are  not 
really  imsound  from  the  results  bf  foolish  and  imprudent  acts  ! 

When  a  verdict  of  insanity  is  returned  under  a  commission,  it  must  always 
represent  the  party  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  by  reason  of  that  unsound- 
ness to  be  incompetent  to  manage  his  affairs.  A  date  must  be  fixed  at  which 
the  insanity  first  appeared,  and  this  date  should  always  be  anterior  to  the 
issuing  of  the  commission.  If  there  be  lucid  intervals,  the  space  of  time 
occupied  by  these  should  also  be  defined. 

In  the  case  of  Mr,  W,  F.  Windham  (December  1861)  the  question  raised 
on  the  commission  was  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Miss  Bagster.  Fifteen 
of  the  relatives  of  this  gentleman  petitioned  for  an  inquiry  into  his  state  of 
mind  on  the  ground  that  he  laboured  under  congenital  deficiency  of  intellect ; 
and  on  the  other  side  it  was  argued  in  favour  of  Mr.  Windham  that  his  men- 
tal condition,  if  below  the  normal  standard,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  results 
of  a  neglected  education.  The  inquiry  lasted  thirty-three  days,  during  which 
140  witnesses  were  examined — namely,  fifty  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
and  ninety  in  favoiu:  of  Mr.  Windham.  There  was  the  usual  amount  of  con- 
flicting evidence,  medical  and  general.  There  was  no  proof  of  the  want  of 
the  opportunity  of  education,  but  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  alleged  im-- 
becile  had  not  made  use,  like  other  boys  of  his  age,  of  the  advantages  which 
he  had  enjoyed.  He  had  been  sent  to  Eton,  but  had  derived  little  benefit  from 
his  connection  with  that  great  public  school.  It  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
that  as  a  boy  he  was  wholly  unlike  other  boys,  and  when  he  attained  his 
majority  in  August  1861,  his  conduct  was  extravagant,  wild,  and  incon- 
sistent with  his  social  position.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  entirely  defi- 
cient in  business  matters ;  for  it  was  proved  that  his  uncle,  one  of  the  peti- 
tioners, had  shortly  before  negotiated  with  him  for  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  land 
of  the  value  of  1,000/.,  thereby  admitting  his  capacity  to  transact  business. 
The  evidence  received  on  this  occasion  was  allowed  to  extend  to  the  whole 
of  his  life,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  cases  of  alleged  imbecility  it  is 
not  possible,  without  doing  injustice,  to  prevent  the  reception  of  evidence  from 
a  long  antecedent  date.  Imbecility  is  a  congenital  deficiency  of  mental  power, 
and  it  is  therefore  always  material  to  show  whether  this  has  or  has  not  existed 
firom  youth  upwards. 

A  large  mass  of  testimony,  much  of  which  was  irrelevant,  was  thereby  in- 
troduced into  the. case.  The  facts  mainly  relied  on  in  support  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Windham's  incompetency  were : — that  he  was  very  extravagant  in  purchasing 
articles  which  he  did  not  require  at  exorbitant  prices  and  in  unnecessary  quan- 
tities ;  he  thus  incurred  debts  of  enormous  amount  without  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  them  off — that  he  was  guil^  of  gross  indecency  of 
language  and  conduct  in  public  places,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  ladies  he 
appeared  to  have  no  sense  of  shame — that  he  habitually  associated  witih  low 
characters  and  prostitutes,  and  three  weeks  afler  he  had  attained  his  majority 
he  married  a  woman  of  disreputable  character,  who  up  to  the  night  before 
her  marriage  had  been  the  paramour  of  one  of  his  associates — that  having  in- 
fected this  woman  with  the  venereal  disease  he  gave  her  presents  in  jewelry 
amounting  to  from  12,000/.  to  14,000/.,  and  settled  upon  her  800/.  per  annum 
for  life,  as  a  compensation  for  his  misconduct, — his  income  at  this  time  not 
being  more  than  1,250/.  per  annum.  Although  this  woman  after  her  marriage 
had  cohabited  with  another  man,  yet  he  (Windham)  had  again  lived  with  her, 
and  had  manifested  no  sense  of  shame  in  reference  to  this  act  of  condonation 
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of  adultery.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  dressing  himself  and  acting,  sometimes 
as  a  detective  officer,  then  as  a  railway-guard,  and  on  one  occasion  he  locked 
in  a  railway-carriage  the  woman  whom  he  had  married  and  the  man  with 
whom  she  had  previously  cohabited.  The  petitioners  looked  upon  these  acts 
as  indications  of  unsoundness  of  mind  and  incompetency  to  manage  his  afiairs 
with  reasonable  care  and  propriety ;  the  ninety  witnesses  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Windham  regarded  them  simply  as  playful  eccentricities  and  boyish  tricks ! 
The  medical  evidence  for  the  petitioners  chiefly  rested  upon  Dr.  Forbes  Wins- 
low  and  Dr.  Mayo :  they  were  appointed  as  examiners  by  the  Lords  Justices, 
and  Dr.  Bright  was  associated  with  them  as  assessor.  Nothing  could  be  more 
&ir  than  the  mode  of  testing  the  mental  condition  of  the  allied  imbecile. 
There  were  two  interviews,  lasting  altogether  three  hours.  Numerous  ques- 
tions were  put  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  in- 
duce Mr.  Windham  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  any  one  point.  Dr.  Wins- 
low  considered  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility,  and  that  he  was  a 
person  of  imsoimd  mind  incapable  of  managing  himself  or  his  aflairs.  The 
degree  of  mental  imsoimdness  imder  which  he  laboured  was  not  inconsistent 
with  a  capacity  to  write  letters — to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  classical  know- 
ledge or  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic — to  settle  small  accounts  and  make 
purchases  to  a  limited  extent.  In  cross-examination  by  Sir  H.  Cairns  the  usual 
stock  objection  was  taken  to  this  opinion — namely,  that  the  witness  could  not 
say  where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  begins.  Dr.  Winslow  correctly  admitted 
that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  line  of  demarcation.  At  the  same  time 
mental  unsoundness  might  be  appreciated;  it  implied  such  a  degree  of  mental 
deficiency  as  would  incapacitate  a  person  for  the  management  of  himself  and 
his  aflairs.  Inability  to  command  the  attention  and  incapacity  of  sustained 
thought  were  symptoms  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  imbecility  under  which 
Mr.  Windham  laboured.  Deadness  to  a  sense  of  moral  obligations  is  also 
frequently  observed  in  such  cases.  Dr.  Mayo  in  his  evidence  concurred  with 
Dr.  Winslow ;  he  considered  that  Mr.  Windham  had  a  weak  and  childish  in- 
tellect and  an  impure  mind ;  he  manifested  utter  shamelessness  respecting  the 
circumstances  of  his  marriage  and  his  conduct  before  and  afterwards.  Dr. 
Southey,  also  appointed  by  the  Lords  Justices  to  examine  Mr.  Windham, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  labouring  under  imbecility  and  was  of  un* 
soimd  mind.  His  conversation  was  more  rational  than  his  conduct,  and  from 
conversation  alone  he  could  not  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  of 
unsound  mind.  Further,  judging  from  his  private  interviews  with  him,  he 
considered  him  to  be  a  person  T)f  weak  intellect,  but  he  'should  hesitate  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  he  was  not  capable  of  managing  himself  or  his  afiairs.' 
On  the  other  side,  Dr.  Tuke  had  examined  Mr.  Windham,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion — 1st,  from  his  powers  of  observation;  2ndly,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  instructed  his  solicitors  for  his  defence ;  and  3rdly,  from  his  delicacy 
in  conversation  when  there  was  an  opportunity  of  introducing  indelicate  re- 
marks— that  he  was  not  imbecile.  He  also  thought  that  his  sanity  was  per- 
fectly consistent  with  his  getting  into  debt  to  the  amount  of  25,000/.  or  30,000/. 
and  giving  14,000/.  worth  of  jewelry  to  his  wife.  Dr.  Seymour,  a  Ck>mniis- 
sioner  of  Lunacy  for  eight  years,  examined  Mr.  Windham,  and  was  with  him 
a  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  state  of  his  mind, 
and  he  saw  nothing  to  justify  him  in  saying  that  he  was  of  imsound  mind. 
He  was  certainly  not  a  lunatic,  and  he  was  imder  no  delusion.  He  was  capa- 
ble of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs,  but  the  inquiry  would  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  improving  him.  Mr.  Hancock  stated  that  during  his  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Windham  he  neither  saw  nor  heard  anythlngwhich  would  jus- 
tify him  in  arriving  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  he  was  of  sound  mind. 
Dr,  Hood,  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  had  had  several  interviews  with  him,  and 
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conddered  him  to  be  of  soixnd  mind  and  competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 
Br.  Sutherland,  as  the  result  of  an  examination  and  from  the  evidence  heard 
in  Court,  considered  Mr.  Windham  to  be  of  sound  mind ;  there  were  no  symp- 
toms of  congenital  imbecility  or  of  idiocy  about  him.  In  cases  of  imbecility 
he  always  went  by  practical  tests,  and  in  his  opinion  an  imbecile  should  be 
incoherent  in  language  and  inattentive  to  the  calls  of  nature.  '  There  was  no 
incoherency  in  Mr.  Windham's  conversation.'  He  was  rather  below  the  aver- 
age in  point  of  intellect,  but  he  did  not  at  all  approach  the  line  where  imbe- 
cility began.  No  amount  of  eccentricity  should  be  received  as  evidence  of 
insanity  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  some  unmistakable  proof  of  unsoundness. 
Dr.  Conolly  examined  him  on  two  occasions,  and  believed  him  to  be  of  sound 
mind ;  there  was  not  one  single  indication  of  unsoundness  about  him.  No 
medical  man  could  sign  a  certificate  of  insanity  in  his  case,  and  no  keepei:  of 
an  asylum  would  think  of  taking  him  as  an  inmate. 

The  Master  in  Lunacy,  Mr.  Warren,  in  addressing  the  jury  said :  — *  The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  was  not  whether  Mr.  Windham  was  absolutely  insane,  but 
whether  there  was  such  imbecility  of  mind,  not  amounting  to  actual  insanity, 
as  to  render  him  imable  to  act  with  any  proper  or  provident  discretion,  or  to 
render  him  liable  to  be  robbed  by  anyone.  The  broad  question  was  whether 
he  was  of  sufficiently  sound  mind  to  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
himself  and  his  affairs.  Mere  weakness  of .  character,  mere  liability  to  impulse 
good  or  bad,  mere  imprudence,  recklessness  and  eccentricity,  to  which  might 
be  added  immorality,  did  not  constitute  imsoundness  of  mind  imless,  in  look- 
ing fairly  at  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  there  was  good  reason  to  refer  them  to 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  intellect.  They  might  furnish  evidence  of  imsoimd- 
ness  but  they  did  not  constitute  it.' 

Mr.  Windham  then  imderwent  a.  private  examination  before  the  jury,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  gave  proper  uiswers  to  the  various  questions  put  to  him. 
The  jury,  by  a  majority  of  15  to  8,  returned  the  following  verdict — *  Tha^i 
Mr.  Windham  is  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and  his 
affairs.'  After  the  verdict  had  been  returned  pronouncing  him  sane  and  com- 
petent, he  was  guilty  of  other  eccentric  acts,  exhausted  a  splendid  fortune  and 
became  a  bankrupt ;  showing  that,  whatever  legal  soundness  of  mind  he  might 
possess  in  the  opinion  of  two-thirds  of  the  jury,  he  practically  did  not  evince 
that  capacity  which  they  declared  him  to  possess  of  taking  care  of  himself  or 
his  affairs  1 

A  large  section  of  the  public  joined  in  the  view  prominently  put  forward.  M 
the  inquiry  by  his  counsel.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  that  this  unfortunate  young  man 
Lad  been  made  the  victim  of  a  charge  the  most  cruel,  xmjust,  and  unjustifiable  5 
Insanity,  it  was  urged,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  did  not  exist 
in  his  case.  There  were  no  illusions,  hallucinations,  or  delusions ;  but  as  these 
are  never  met  with  in  the  form  of  unsoundness  imputed  to  Mr.  Windham, 
namely  imbecility,  their  absence  proved  nothing  for  or  against  the  exbtence 
of  imbecility  or  weakness  of  mind.     But  what  teet  is  there  for  imbecility 
except  conduct  and  ,conversation  ?     There  was  no  incoherency  of  language, 
but  there  was  strong  evidence  of  habits  such  as  we  do  not  meet  with  among 
men  of  really  reasonable  minds :  but  opinions  were  divided  on  the  question, 
whether  these  indicated  unsoundness  of  mind,  or  a  mixture  of  eccentricity  and 
moral  depravity  from  deficient  education.    A  majority  of  the  jury  took  the 
latter  view ;  and  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  commenting  upon  this  verdict  in  the 
House  of  Lords  (March  1862)  said : — *  The  law  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Ljmd- 
hurst  applied  to  cases  short  of  insanity,  but  they  must  be  cases  of  unsoundness 
of  mind ;  and  mere  extravagance  or  follies,  which  indicated  imbecility,  would 
not  be  sufficient  unless  the  imbecility  amounted  to  imsoundness  of  mind.'    The 
legal  test  of  the  existence  of  this  state  of  mind,  we  are  told  by  high  authorit^x^ 
VOL.  II.  »K 
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is  '  conduct.  A  lawyer  means  by  madness  '  conduct  of  a  certain  diaracter/ 
while  a  physician  means  by  it  ^  a  certain  disease  one  of  the  effects  of  which  is 
to  produce  such  conduct.*  (*  Grim.  Law  of  England/  by  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
p.  87.)  The  whole  evidence  against  Mr.  Windham  bore  upon  conduct,  and 
from  the  verdict  we  learn  what  sort  of  conduct  does  not  constitute  madness 
in  a  legal  sense.  The  marrying  a  woman  of  disreputable  character, — ^the 
squandering  upon  her  of  14,000/.  in  jewelry,  and  setfling  upon  her  800/.  per 
annum,  with  other  extravagant  acts  of  a  similar  kind,  do  not  constitute '  conduct 
of  a  certain  character '  su£5cient  to  render  a  man  non  compos  mentis  in  the  eye 
of  the  law ;  but  if  these  acts  evince  soundness  of  mind  and  a  competency  to 
manage  aflfkirs,  what  are  the  acts  which  indicate  unsoundness  or  incompetency? 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  physician  looks  to  the  existence  of  a  cer- 
tain disease ;  but  a  physician  can  know  nothing  about  the  existence  of  disease 
of  the  brain  during  life  in  any  case  of  imbecility,  except  in  so  far  as  its  effects 
may  be  manifested  by  conduct.  We  therefore  come  round  to  the  l^al  test  of 
'  conduct,*  which  in  Mr.  Windham's  case  was  considered  to  be  quite  consistent 
with  the  provident  management  of  a  large  estate  and  a  splendid  fortune.  That 
the  legal  test  was  here  a  failure  in  affording  protection  from  wastefulness  is 
proved  by  the  result — ^the  loss  of  the  whole  of  his  property  from  reckless 
extravagance ! 

This  case,  as  usual,  drew  down  upon  the  medical  profession  some  severe  com- 
ments ;  and  among  others  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  working  of  the  law  of  Lunacy,  made  the  following  observa- 
tions : — *  He  did  not  know  that  medical  gentlemen  (he  said  it  with  all  respect), 
unless  they  had  made  insanity  their  special  study,  were  more  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  soimdness  or  unsoundness  of  mind  than  any  person  of  common  sense 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  world.     Mere  opinions  and  scientific  specula- 
tions  ought  no  longer  to  be  adduced  in  the  Courts  as  testimony.    Whatever 
evidence  was  given  by  a  medical  man  should  be  fiu:ts,  and  judgment  based  on 
these  fiicts.     From  his  own  experience  of  many  years  on  the  Conmiission  of 
Lunacy,  he  could  afiirm  that  medical  men  who  had  not  made  the  subject  a 
special  study,  were  as  ignorant  of  mental  disease  as  any  one  who  obseirved  it 
for  the  first  time.   It  was  to  facts,  and  facts  alone,  they  must  look.   He  thought 
it  a  monstrous  thing  that  a  medical  man  should  infer,  because  a  person  had  a 
cast  in  his  eye,  or  a  particular  shaped  head,  that  he  must  be  insane,  when  in 
fact  he  commits  no  mad  act  at  all.     Facts  observed  by  himself  ought  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  of  a  medical  man.     He  maintained  that  persons  of 
common  sense,  conversant  with  the  world  and  having  a  practical  knowledge 
of  mankind,  if  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  lunatic,  would  in  a  short  time 
find  out  whether  he  was  or  was  not  capable  of  managing  his  own  afiairs.    He 
perfectly  well  recollected  an  instance  that  showed  how  little  many  eminent 
medical  men  were  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  and  how 
they  formed  an  opinion  and  came  to  a  conclusion  without  any  foundation  in 
fact.  When  discussing  the  question  of  the  insanity  of  a  lady,  he  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  strongly  maintained  that  she  was  po^ectly  sane  and  capable  of 
managing  herself  and  her  affairs ;  a  medical  man  of  great  eminence  took  hin^ 
aside,  and  told  him  the  lady  must  be  insane,  "  because  she  subscribed  to- 
wards the  conversion  of  the  Jews  I  "    Had  that  medical  gentleman  been  ac- 
quainted with  what  was  going  on  in  the  world,  he  would  have  known  that 
himdreds  and  thousands  of  persons  of  the  most  sane  and  solid  description  were 
doing  the  same  thing.     In  the  case  of  another  lady,  it  was  argued  that  she 
must  be  insane  because  she  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  dagger  at  her  edde,  and 
the  dagger  was  produced.     He  told  the  lady  that  one  of  the  charges  against 
her  was  that  she  wore  a  dagger.    *^  Dear  me  !  "  she  said,  ^'  if  I  am  insane  nine- 
tentba  ot  the  ladies  in  Paris  are  insane  too,  for  they  do  the  same  I  *'   He  took 
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tlie  dagger  to  a  shop,  and  inquired  into  the  matter.  He  was  told  that. they 
had  sold  70  of  the  same  sort  within  a  few  days ;  that  wearing  them  had  be- 
come a  fashion  in  Paris,  and  was  becoming  the  ^hion  in  England.  Yet  a 
person  calling  himself  a  ^*  mad  doctor  "  said  the  lady  must  be  insane,  because 
she  wore  a  dagger  I  That  a  medical  man  should  be  allowed  to  be  in  Court,^ 
hear  all  the  evidence,  and  on  that  come  to  a  conclusion  himself,  he  thought 
was  a  vicious  practice.  A  great  deal  that  was  said  was  not  evidence  at  all, 
but  it  was  likely  to  produce  a  veiy  serious  effect  on  the  Master,  the  Jury,  or 
the  Judge.  It  was  a  yrrong  method.  Gould  anything  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  discord  that  existed  among  all  these  doctors  on  the  subject  of  insanity  ? 
They  did  not  agree  among  themselves — ^they  were  perpetually  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  they  would  find  the  strongest,  most  discordant,  and  dangerous 
opinions  given  by  medical  men.' 

This  is  a  most  illiberal  view  of  medical  testimony,  and  an  imjust  depreciation 
of  its  value  in  cases  of  alleged  lunacy.  Medical  opinions,  like  legal  opinions,  are 
sometimes  hastily  formed  from  imperfect  data,  but  this  is  no  imputation  on  the 
general  good  faith  of  the  members  of  the  two  professions.  As  long  as  men's 
minds  are  not  constituted  alike,  they  are  not  likely  to  agree  in  their  concln- 
sions,  even  with  the  same  elements  before  them.  The  learned  judges  of  our 
different  Courts  frequently  differ  toto  ccelo  in  their  judgments,  and  thus  cause 
much  anxious,  costly  and  protracted  litigation  in  reference  to  patents,  nuis- 
ances, Intimacy,  and  other  contested  questions.  Six  will  take  one  view  and 
five  another,  and  the  question  is  then  decided  by  the  rough  test  of  a  majorily 
of  one.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  condemns  '  doctors'  for  not  agreeing  among 
themselves  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  suggests  that  persons  of  conunon 
sense  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  world  are  more  qualified  to  judge  o£ 
soundness  and  unsoundness  than  medical  men.  He  foigets  however/that  ia 
the  Windham  case,  which  elicited  his  censures,  the  jury,  consisting  of  twenty* 
three  men  with  a  ^practical  knowledge  of  the  world'  cQffered  from  each  other 
even  more  than  the  doctors — ^the  numbers  being  fifteen  in  favour  of  a  verdict 
of  soundness  and  eight  in  favour  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  The  minority  felt 
so  strongly  on  the  error  of  the  verdict  of  the  majority,  that  they  specially  sig- 
nified their  dissent  from  it  to  the  Lords  Justices  who  had  directed  the  inquiry* 
This  great  legal  question  was  therefore  simply  decided  arithmetically  by  rela- 
tive numbers,  15  to  8,  as  in  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament ! 

The  chief  objections  to  the  evidence  of  medical  experts  on  those  occasions 
would  be  removed  if  they  were  all  nominated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Lords  Justices,  and  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  retained  by  solicitors  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Commission.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  in  reference  to 
medical  evidence  after  this  inquiry,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  actually  proposed 
to  exclude  it  altogether,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  facta  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  witness.  It  was  suggested  that  the  general  sdentifio 
conclusions  of  experts  should  not  be  received  as  evidence.  This  proposition, 
which  woidd  have  been  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  insane  as  well  as 
the  sane,  did  not  meet  with  a  favourable  reception. 

Commissions  may  be  superseded,  but  the  evidence  must  then  be  as  strongly 
in  favour  of  sanity  as  it  was  before  in  favour  of  insanity.  In  Dt/ce  Sombre  9 
case  (July  1844)  ike  physicians  of  England  and  France  came  to  directly  oppo- 
site conclusions,  and  English  physicians  were  equally  arrayed  against  each 
other !  (See  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  reported  in  the  *  Law 
Times,'  Sept.  28,  1844 ;  also  a  notice  of  a  treatise  on  his  own  case  and  the 
law  of  Lxmacy,  by  Mr.  Dyce  Sombre,  in  the  *  Joum.  of  Psychol.  Med.'  1850, 
p.  409.)  There  have  been  few  cases  in  which  so  great  a  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  among  medical  witnesses  as  in  this.  Five  English  medical  practi- 
tioners of  good  standing  were,  however,  in  favour  of  the  sanity  of  this  gende* 
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man.  The  decision  was  against  superseding  the  Commission,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  the  continued  existence  of  delusion  ;  but  the  most  extraoidinaiy 
part  of  the  case  was  that  the  alleged  lunatic  was  allowed  to  have  the  uncon- 
trolled use  of  a  large  portion  of  his  property  !  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  40,  p.  893.) 
In  1851  arrangements  were  made  for  an  independent  Medical  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  mental  state  of  this  gentleman,  and,  if  possible,  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  medical  opinions  abeady  given  ;  but  before  this  was  constitutedi 
the  alleged  lunatic  died.  (For  some  remarks  on  this  case,  see  a  letter  by  Dr. 
Mayo,  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  123;  also  *  Medical  Testimony,'  p.  31.)  It  has 
^been  suggested  by  Dr.  Chevers  that  many  of  the  acts  which  were  considered 
to  indicate  insanity  in  this  case  might  be  traced  to  Oriental  habits  and  pre* 
judices.     ('  Med.  Jur.  for  India,'  p.  574.) 

The  great  caution  shown  in  superseding  commissions  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  case.  In  Ee  Blackmore  (December  1862)  a  petition  for  a  supersedeas 
oi  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  was  presented  to  the  Lords  Justices,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.  Ix>rd 
Justice  Turner  observed : — *  There  is  no  more  painful  duty  in  reference  to 
lunatics  than  to  decide  whether  persons  against  whom  a  Commission  has  been 
issued  are  so  far  recovered  as  to  justify  the  superseding  of  the  Commission.  It 
may  be  that  the  recovery  is  apparently  perfect  so  long  as  the  restraint  is  con- 
tinued, but  the  moment  the  restraint  is  removed  the  disease  reappears.  It  must 
be  a  subject  of  anxious  consideration  whether  the  recovery  will  continue  when 
the  restraint  is  removed.  Notwithstanding  the  impUcit  confidence  which  the 
Court  places  in  the  medical  reports  produced  and  the  favourable  impression 
conveyed  by  the  personal  interviews  which  th&  Commissioner  has  had  with 
the  petitioner,  the  Court  feels  that  they  ought  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  supersede 
the  Commission,  but  that  it  is  their  duty  to  see  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
removing  the  restraint,  and  whether  the  removal  of  it  will  be  attended  with  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease.  This  course  is  one  which  is  borne  out  by  both 
xeason  and  authority.  The  authorities  in  favour  of  it  are  the  judgments  of 
Lord  King  in  Lord  Ferrer's  case,  in  1730 ;  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  Sir  William 
Brockets  case,  in  1737 ;  Lord  Loughborough,  in  ErringtorCs  case,  in  1798 ; 
Lord  Eldon,  in  Stoch^s  case,  in  1813 ;  and  Lords  Lyndhurst  and  Cottenham,  in 
Dyce  Sombre's  case,  in  1844  and  1847.  After  much  reflection  on  the  subject 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  accordance  with  these  authorities,  that  the 
Court  ought  not  to  supersede  the  Commission,  but  to  make  an  order  to 
suspend  fdl  proceedings  under  it  until  further  order,  and  that  Mi*.  Black* 
more  be  at  liberty  to  apply  for  further  relief  upon  bis  petition  to  the  Lord 
Cihancellor  or  the  Lords  Justices  in  Trinity  Term  next,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  management  of  his  business  and  estate  without  the  control  or 
interference  of  the  Committee  of  his  person,  with  liberty  to  apply  in  the 
meantime.' 
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Insanity  as  an  impediment  to  marriage, — ^Insanity  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  a 
.  civil  impediment  to  marriage,  because  it  is  considered  that  there  cannot  be  that 
xational  consent  which  is  necessaiy  to  the  validity  of  a  contract.    The  marriage 
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of  h  lunatic  is  therefore  called  a  nullity,  and  is  void  a5  initio.  All  that  the 
law  requires  is  that  there  should  be  good  proof  of  insanity  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  contract.  If  this  be  offered,  and  it  be  alleged  that  the  contract  was 
entered  into  during  a  lucid  interval,  then  the  person  who  would  benefit  by 
the  allegation  must  prove  its  existence.  The  suitableness  of  the  marriage,  bs 
well  as  the  conduct  of  the  party  during  or  after  its  performance,  will  idso  bd 
considered  by  the  CJourt.  In  Turner  v.  Mr/ers,  a  limatic  who  had  recovered 
from  his  lunacy  instituted  a  suit  to  set  aside  a  marriage  which  he  had  volun-* 
tarily  contracted  while  in  this  state  I  The  marriage  was  declared  void.  (*  Med; 
Gaz.*  vol.  8,  p.  481.)  The  case  of  Baldry  v.  EUis  (Norwich  Summer  Ass^ 
1851)  will  be  foimd  of  interest  in  relation  to  the  matrimonial  engagements  of 
alleged  lunatics. 

In  Reed  v.  Legard (Coxxrt  of  Exchequer,  May  30,  1851),  a  question  arose 
whether  a  limatic  was  responsible  for  necessaries  supplied  to  his  wife.     The* 
articles  supplied  were  for  the  sole  use  of  the  wife,  the  husband  being  a  con-» 
firmed  lunatic  and  the  inmate  of  an  asylum.    The  Court  held  that  the  fact  of 
a  husband  being  from  the  visitation  of  Grod  unable  to  manage  his  afiairs  did. 
not  absolve  him  from  the  obligation,  which  he  contracted  when  he  married, 
to  provide  necessaries  for  the  support  of  his  wife.    He  was  then  of  sane  mind/ 
and  although  he  had  subsequently  become  insane,  that  obligation  was  not  re* 
vocable  under  the  circimistances.     (See  also  a  report  of  the  case  of  Seaton  v. 
Adcock,  '  Joum.  Psychol.  Med.'  1851,  p.  297.) 

The  validity  of  civil  contracts  entered  into  by  lunatics  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  circumstances  which  accompany  the  act.  If  there  be  nothing  unreason- 
able in  the  conduct  of  the  lunatic,  and  the  party  with  whom  he  contracts  has 
no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  his  insanity,  then  the  contract  will  be  binding 
on  the  lunatic  and  his  representatives.  It  was  so  held  in  Monckton  v.  Cameroux 
(Exchequer,  June  1848).     This  was  an  action  by  the  administrator  of  a  de- 
ceased person  to  recover  from  the  defendant,  as  secretary  of  an  Insurance 
Office,  the  sum  paid  by  him  as  the  consideration  for  two  anntdties,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  action  being,  that  at  the  time  of  the  arrangement  in  question  the 
deceased  was  not  in  a  sound  state  of  mind»    At  the  trial  before  the  Chief 
Baron,  it  appeared  that  the  n^otiation  had  been  conducted  by  the  deceased 
with  apparent  prudence,  sanity,  and  judgment,  and  that  the  arrangement  en- 
tered into  by  him  with  the  Office  was  just  such  as  any  prudent  person  would 
have  been  expected  to  make  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest.     The  deceased, 
who  died  very  soon  after  the  business  had  been  arranged,  was,  both  before 
and  after  the  transaction  in  an  unsound  state  of  mind.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, this  action  was  brought  by  his  representatives,  and  a  verdict  Teco- 
vered  by  them,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Comi;  on  their  right  to  recover 
as  9n  the  entire  failure  of  consideration.    The  Chief  Baron,  in  giving  jndg^ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  said  it  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this 
case  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  a  person  of  apparently  sound 
intellect  enters  into  a  contract,  such  as  any  ordinary  person  would  enter  into 
with  others  who  act  hondfide^  and  the  parties  cannot  be  restored  to  their  for- 
mer condition,  it  is  no  groimd  for  setting  aside  the  contract  that  one  of  them 
was  at  the  time  non  compos  mentis.    On  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber 
in  May  1849,  this  judgment  was  affirmed.     (See  also  the  case  of  Stanikmd 
V.  Wiliett,  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  Nov.  1848.)     In  the  case  of  Donat  v. 
Haniquet  (Guildhall  Sittings  1854),  on  an  action  to  ^recover  a  sum  of  money, 
in  which  the  defence  was  that  the  defendant  was  of  imsound  mind  at  the  time 
6i  the  contract,  Crompton,  J.,  held  that  tmleas  it  was  shown  that  the  plaintiff 
had  taken  advantage  of  defendant's  unsoundness  of  mind,  he  would  be  enti- 
tled to  recover  the  amount  claimed. 

Wills  made  hy  the  insane,     Testamentarjf  capacity. — QuestloizA  VK?*^Vrai% 
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the  testamentary  capacity  of  persons  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
medical  evidence  is  commonly  required  for  their  solution.  When  property  is 
bequeathed  by  the  testator  out  of  the  usual  order  of  succession,  it  may  be 
alleged  by  the  relatives  that  he  was  wholly  incompetent  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  deed — either  from  actual  insanity,  the  imbecility  of  age,  or  that 
natural  Mling  of  the  mind  which  is  so  often  observed  to  occur  from  disease  or 
on  the  approach  of  death.  A  disposing  mind  is  what  the  law  requires  to  ren* 
der  a  will  valid.  The  best  test  of  capacity  for  this  act  is  that  a  man  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  will  should  know  the  natiure  and  amoimt  of  his  proper^ 
and  the  just  claims  of  those  who  are  nearly  related  to  him.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  the  evidence  of  the  medical  attendant  on  this  point  at  the  time  of  the 
execution  of  the  will,  is  worth  more  than  the  opinions  of  experts  or  of  wit- 
nesses who  may  have  seen  the  testator  at  other  times  and  imder  other  circum- 
stances. ('  Med.  Times  and  Graz.'  1871, 2, 203.)  Another  writer  has  remarked 
that  the  capacity  for  making  a  will  does  not  rest  upon  the  question  of  sani^ 
or  insanity,  but  rather  upon  the  proof  of  competency  or  incompetency  in  the 
testator. 

A  medical  man  is  frequently  of  necessity  a  witness  to  a  will.     He  should 
remember  that  when  he  signs  his  name  to  it  as  a  witness,  he  is  practically  tes- 
tifying to  the  competency  of  the  testator  to  make  the  will. 
.  Bodily  disease  or  incapacity  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  will,  nnksB 
the  mind  be  directly  or  indirectly  disturbed  by  it.     In  a  case  which  occurred 
some  years  since  in  France,  a  will  was  contested  on  the  groimd  that  the  tes- 
tator when  he  executed  it,  was- labouring  under  hemiplegia.     The  opinion  of 
Esquirol  was  required,  and  he  said  that  hemipl^ia  might  undoubtedly  affect 
the  brain — a  fact  clearly  indicated  by  the  sight,  hearing,  and  other  aenaea  be- 
coming weakened ;  yet  this,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  necessarily  indicate  an 
impairment  of  the  intellectual  powers.     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1832, 1,  203.)    A 
man's  mind,  imder  these  circumstances,  may  not  be  so  strong  as  in  robust 
health,  but  still  it  may  retain  a  disposing  power.     In  Harwood  v.  Baher^  de- 
cided by  the  Privy  Council  in  1841,  a  will  was  pronounced  to  be  invalid  owing 
to  the  general  state  of  bodily  disease  in  which  the  testator  was  at  the  time  ol 
making  it.     It  appears  that  he  was  labouring  under  erysipelas  and  fever,  and 
these  diseases  had  produced  a  degree  of  drowsiness  and  stupor,  which  rendered 
him  incompetent  to  the  act.     In  the  case  of  Day  (June  1838),  epilepsy  waa 
allied  to  have  affected  the  mind ;  and  in  the  case  of  Blexoitt  (March  1833), 
paralysis  was  adduced  as  a  ground  of  incompetency.   In  all  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  law  looks  exclusively  to  the  actual  effect  of  the  bodily  disease  upon  the 
mind\  and  this  is  commonly  a  question  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  from 
the  testimony  of  those  who  have  attended  the  deceased,  as  well  as  firom  the 
evidence  of  medical  experts. 

In  the  case  of  Fen/old  v.  Crawford  (C.  P.  Dec.  1843),  it  Avas  shown  that 
the  testator  had  lost  his  speech  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  ;  but  it  was  proved 
by  medical  evidence  that  his  mental  powers,  notwithstanding  this  attack,  were 
good,  and  therefore  a  deed  made  subsequently  was  held  to  be  valid.  In  the 
case  of  IVhyddon  v.  Billinghurst  (Prerog.  Court,  July  1850),  a  will  was  set 
aside  because  it  was  executed  by  the  testatrix  while  labouring  under  an  attack 
of  cholera,  in  Sept.  1849,  and  proper  means  had  not  been  taken  to  test  the 
capacity  of  the  deceased,  who  at  the  time  of  its  execution  was  reduced  to  such 
an  extreme  state  of  weakness  that  her  mental  powers  were  affected.  In  Maa^ 
well  V.  Maxwell  (Probate  Court,  July  1872),  the  validity  of  a  will  was  con* 
tested  on  the  ground  that  the  testator  was  at  the  time  laboiu-Ing  under  gastric 
fever.  It  was  attested  by  the  medical  attendant  and  the  solicitor,  both  of 
whom  deposed  to  the  competency  of  the  testator,  i.e.  that  the  disease  had  not 
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reached  that  point  to  affect  the  brun  or  disturb  the  mind.    In  all  cases  of  this 
nature  integritas  mentis  non  corporis  samtas  exigenda  est. 

The  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  {The  Duke  of  Manchester  v.  Bennett^ 
Kingston  Lent  Assizes,  1854)  is  of  importance  in  relation  to  testamentary 
capacity.  The  Duchess  had  made  a  will,  which  was  disputed  on  the  ground 
that,  &om  bodily  illness  and  mental  infirmity,  she  was  not  at  the  time  compe-^ 
tent  to  dispose  of  her  property.  In  1843,  she  had  made  a  will  bequeathing  her 
property  to  her  children ;  in  1848  she  made  another  will  revoking  that  of  1843, 
and  bequeathing  the  absolute  control  of  her  property  to  her  husband  the 
Duke.  This  second  will,  which  was  executed  on  or  about  the  26th  October 
1848,  was  the  subject  of  dispute.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the 
Duchess  had  been  seized  with  hysteria  and  strong  convulsions  on  the  I2th 
of  September  preceding,  but  her  mind  was  not  then  affected.  On  the  1st  of 
October  she  was  again  attacked  with  convulsions,  and  according  to  some  of 
the  witnesses,  she  laboured  under  acute  mania  with  symptoms  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain.  She  died  on  the  21st  November,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
execution  of  the  will ;  and  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  she  had  had  some 
delusions  both  before  and  after  its  execution.  A  physician  who  was  the  medi- 
cal attendant  of  the  family,  and  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  wiU,  de- 
posed that  on  the  day  it  was  signed,  and  for  some  days  previously,  the  Duchess 
had  recovered  her  reason,  and  that  at  the  time  of  signing  it  she  was,  in  his 
judgment,  aware  of  what  she  was  doing,  and  that  she  voluntarily  delivered  it 
.as  her  own  act  and  deed.  It  appeared  also  that  the  disputed  will  was  substan- 
tially such  as  the  Duchess  had  announced  her  intention  to  make  long  before, 
the  execution  of  it,  and  when  it  was  not  suggested  that  she  was  in  an  unsoimd 
or  incompetent  state  of  mind.  Three  medical  men  of  eminence  were  called 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants ;  and  they  expressed  their  opinions,  from  the 
evidence,  that  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  making  the  will  was  incompetent  t6 
make  it :  that,  in  fact,  she  was  proved  to  have  been  insane,  and  there  was  no 
medical  evidence  that  she  had  had  a  lucid  interval.  These  opinions  were  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  illness,  its  duration,  and  the  probability  (for  there  was  a 
want  of  any  direct  evidence  on  this  point,  except  that  which  showed  t^e 
Duchess  to  be  in  a  sane  and  disposing  state  of  mind)  that  this  illness  still 
affected  her  mind  when  she  executed  the  will.  The  point  at  issue  then  was 
— ^Was  she,  or  was  she  not,  in  a  competent  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  exe- 
•cuting  the  will?  The  jury  found  that  she  was  competent,  and  that  the  will 
was  valid,  but  a  new  trial  was  subsequently  granted  by  the  Vice-Chancellor : 
this  did  not  take  place,  as  the  case  was  ultimately  arranged  without  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rule  given  at  pp.  550,  558  for  testing  the  capacity 
of  the  testatrix  was  not  adopted  by  the  medical  attendant  before  he  attested  the 
^vill  of  the  Duchess.  Had  he  applied  this  rule,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  the  painful  litigation  which  followed  would  have  been  avoided. 
Nevertheless,  the  evidence  for  the  plaintiff,  assuming  the  statements  of  the 
medical  gentlemen  who  saw  and  attended  the  Duchess  to  have  been  correct,  ap« 
peared  to  show  that  when  the  will  was  executed  she  had  a  disposing  capacity.: 

The  great  point  at  issue  in  the  case  was  purely  of  a  medical  nature  :  namely, 
whether  the  delusions  or  wanderings  under  which  the  Duchess  laboured  dur^- 
ing  her  illness  were  the  rooted  delusions  of  insanity — ^fixed  mental  derange^ 
ment  (mania),  or  only  the  temporary  delusions  of  delirium^  the  result  of  the; 
disease  imder  which  she  was  labouring.  In  granting  a  new  trial,  the  Vice- 
ChanceUor  very  properly  stated  that,  in  reference  to  permanent  proper  insanity, 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  proving  a  lucid  interval.  A  patient  so  affected  la 
not  unfrequently  rational  to  all  outward  appearance,  without  any  real  abate-i 
unent  of  the  malady ;  so  that,  in  truth  and  substance^  he  is  just  as  insane  in 
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his  apparently  rational  as  in  Iiis  visible  raving  fits.  But  the  apparently  ra- 
tional intervsds  of  persons  merely  delirious  are  for  the  most  part  really  such. 
Delirium  is  a  fiuctuating  state  of  mind  created  by  temporary  excitement,  in 
the  absence  of  Tvhich,  to  be  ascertained  by  appearance  and  conduct,  the  pa- 
tient is  most  commonly  really  sane.  Further,  in  cases  of  permanent  or  fixed 
insanity,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  person  setting  up  the  instrument ; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  delusions  ought  to  be  tested  at  the  time ;  and  it 
should  be  shoAvn  by  indisputable  evidence  that  on  the  subject  in  question  de- 
lusion is  absent  from  the  mind.  If  the  delusions  arose  fix)m  delirium,  the  onus 
of  proof  would  not  be  on  the  party  setting  up  the  instrument  but  on  those  vrho 
oppose  it. 

There  probably  never  was  a  case  in  which  the  necessity  of  drawing  a  dear 
distinction  between  mania  in  its  acute  form  and  delirium  dependent  on  disease, 
was  more  strongly  manifested  than  in  this.  The  medical  facts  for  the  basis 
of  an  opinion  were  really  few  and  simple,  and  they  appear  to  me  to  lead  to 
only  one  conclusion, — i,e.  that  the  occasional  wanderings  or  delusions  of  the 
Duchess  were  the  results  of  deliriiun  fix)m  bodily  disease,  and  not  of  perma- 
nent insanity, — ^that  this  state  is  quite  compatible  with  the  existence  of  inter- 
vals of  perfect  competency, — and  that  the  conduct  of  the  Duchess,  at  the  timer 
of  executing  her  will,  was  such  as  to  show  that  she  had  a  full  knowledge  o£ 
the  nature  of  the  act  which  she  was  performing.  I  draw  this  conclusion 
from  a  full  examination  of  authentic  notes  of  evidence  taken  at  the  trial. 

Test  of  capacity, — ^A  person  is  considered  to  be  of  a  sane  and  disposing^ 
mind  who  knows  the  nature  of  the  act  which  he  is  performing,  and  is  fully 
aware  of  its  consequences.  From  some  decisions  that  have  been  made,  it 
would  appear  that  a  state  of  mind  for  which  a  party  might  be  placed  under 
interdiction  or  deprived  of  the  management  of  hisafikirs  would  not  render  him 
ihcompetent  to  the  making  of  a  will.  The  validity  of  the  will  of  a  lunatic 
was  once  allowed,  although  made  while  he  was  actually  confined  in  an  asylum ;« 
because  the  act  was  rational,  and  it  was  such  as  the  limatic  announced  his  in- 
tention of  making,  some  years  prior  to  the  attack  of  insanity.  {CoghlaiCa  case ; 
see  also  Re  Gai^en,  *'  Law  Times,'  July  6,  1844,  p.  258 ;  also  the  case  of 
Cartwright,  Mayo  on  *  Medical  Testimony,'  p.  44.)  In  Nichols  and  Freeman 
v.  Binns  (Probate  Court,  Aug.  1858),  the  question  was  whether  the  will  of  ar 
Mr.  Parkinson,  made  in  a  lunatic  asylum  near  Norwich,  was  executed  during' 
a  lucid  interval.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  in  &vour  of  the  will.  The  insanity 
of  a  person  when  not  already  found  insane  imder  a  CommiE«ion,  must  not  in* 
these  cases  rest  upon  presumption,  but  be  established  by  positive  proof.  The 
act  of  suicide  is  often  hastily  assumed  to  be  evidence  of  insanity ;  but  it  would 
not  be  allowed  as  a  proof  of  this  state,  even  when  a  testator  destroyed  him-' 
self  shortly  after  the  execution  of  his  will.  A  case  has  been  decided  where 
the  testator  committed  suicide  three  days  after  having  given  instructions  for 
his  will ;  but  the  act  was  not  admitted  as  a  proof  or  even  as  a  presumption  of 
msanity  at  the  time,  and  the  will  was  pronounced  to  be  valid.  A  case  has 
been  decided  on  similar  groimds  in  the  French  Courts.  In  Edtvards  v.  J^d- 
vmrds  (Prerog.  Court,  Feb.  1854)  it  was  proved  that  the  testator  had  committed 
suicide  three  days  after  the  execution  of  his  will,  and  there  was  some  evi- 
dence of  eccentric  habits  almost  amounting  to  insanity ;  but  the  will  was 
pronounced  to  be  valid.  Suicide  is  not  deemed  in  law  to  be  a  proof  of  tho 
existence  of  insanity.     (See  p.  500.) 

Delusion  in  the  will  or  deed. — The  validity  of  wills  executed  by  persons 

affected  with  monomania  is  often  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  practice  of  the  lair 

indicates  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  delusion  in  the  mind  of  a  person  does  not 

necessarily  vitiate  a  will,  unless  the  delusion  form  the  groundwork  of  it,  op 

unless  the  most  decisive  evidence  be  ^ven  that^  at  the  time  of  executing  it^ 
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the  testator^s  mind  was  influenced  bj  it.     Strong  eridencfe  is  often  derivable 
from  the  will  itself,  espedallj  when  a  testator  has  drawn  it  up  of  his  own' 
accord.  In  the  case  of  Barton  (July  1840)  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  was  chiefly 
guided  in  its  decision  by  the  nature  of  the  instrument.     The  testator,  it  ap- 
peared, laboured  tmder  the  extraordinary  delusion  that  he  could  dispose  of 
his  own  property  to  himself,  and  make  himself  his  own  legatee  and  executor ! 
This  he  had  accordingly  done.  The  instrument  was  pronotmced  to  be  invalid. 
But  a  will  may  be  manifestly  unjust  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  a  testator, 
and  it  may  display  some  of  the  extraordinary  opinions  of  the  individual ;  yet 
it  -will  not  necessarily  be  void,  tmless  the  testamentary  dispositions  clearly  in* 
dicate  that  they  have  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  a  delusion.     Some 
injustice  may  possibly  be  done  by  the  rigorous  adoption  of  this  principle,  since 
delusion  may  certainly  enter  into  a  man's  act,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  and 
it  may  not  be  always  in  our  power  to  discover  it ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  equitable  mode  of  construing  the  last  wishes  of  the  dead.  According 
to  Sir  John  Nichol,  it  is  not  necessary  in  civil  suits  to  connect  the  morbid- 
imagination  with  the  act  itself;  if  the  mind  is  proved  to  be  unsound,  the  act 
is  void.     In  Roberts  v.  Kersldke  (Warwick  Aut.  Assizes,  1854),  Lord  Wens- 
leydale  held  that  to  vitiate  a  will,  if  it  be  a  case  of  delirium,  the  act  must  be 
traced  to  delirious  delusion,  but  if  it  be  a  case  of  lunacy  it  need  not  be  traced 
to  the  delusion.  In  Sharpe  v.  Macauley  (Winchei^ter  Aut.  Ass.  1856),  Martin, 
B.,  advised  the  jury,  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  the  question  at  issue,  whe- 
ther the  testator  had  a  '  sound  and  disposing  mind,*  to  look  not  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  but  to  the  man's  own  acts  as  well  as  his  correspondence.  A  diisposing' 
mind  implied  that  a  man  understood  the  nature  of  his  property,  the  u^  and 
benefits  arising  from  it,  and  had  sense  and  discretion  to  select  persons  to  enjoy; 
it  after  his  death.    A  xpan  may  have  laboured  under  delusions  and  have  been 
confined  as  a  lunatic,  yet  at  the  date  of  his  will  he  may  have  been  sane  and 
have  had  a  disposing  power.    The  main  question  therefore  is — Was- the  tes- 
tator of  sane  mind  when  the  will  was  executed  ?     This  may  be  deduced  from 
direct  evidence  of  his  condition  as  well  as  from  the  provisions  of  the  will 
itself.  Sir  C.  Cresswell  held  (in  DiiDey  v.  Comber,  December  186^),  that  when 
it  was  shown  that  a  man  had  been  mad  at  some  period  of  his  life,  it  was  in-' 
cumbent  on  those  who  set  up  his  will  to  prove  that  his  madness  had  passed* 
away  before  it  was  executed.  In  holographic  wills  the  handwriting  will  some- 
times furnish  strong  evidence  {ante,  p.  540).     Delusion  may  be  apparent  ia 
the  mode  in  which  the  prepay  is  described  or  distributed.     (See  *Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1864,  1,  404.) 

The  will  oi  Dyce  Sombre  (Prerog.  Court,  Jan.  7, 1856),  dated  in  June  1849, 
gave  rise  to  a  litigation  in  reference  to  the  alleged  insanity  of  the  testator. 
The  deceased  was  the  subject  of  numerous  inquisitions,  some  of  them  under- 
taken at  his  own  request,  and  the  results  were  variable.  On  some  of  these 
inquiries  he  was  pronotmced  to  be  sane  and  competent  to  manage  his  affiiirs 
— an  opinion  entertained  also  by  some  English  and  French  physicians.  By 
others,  again,  it  was  considered  that  during  the  whole  period  of  sev^i  years, 
his  mind  was  still  infected  with  certain  delusions  respecting  his  wife  and  her 
relations.  Dr.  Seymour  and  Dr.  Ollifle,  who  had  been  attesting  witnesses  to 
some  of  the  testamentary  papers,  considered  him  to  be  of  sound  mind  at  the 
time  of  signing  them.  This,  however,  might  be  consistent  with  the  existence 
of  some  delusion  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  his  property.  Sir  John 
Dodson,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  :-^'  A  person  might  manage  his  property 
exceedingly  well  to  a  certain  extent,  and  yet  be  labouring  under  insane  delu- 
sions ;  and  any  insane  delusion  whatever  operating  on  his  mind  Would,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Court,  render  him  incapable  of  making  a 
wUL    But,  supposing  these  gentlemen  thought  him  capable  iu  June  asid  vo^ 
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AugiiBt  1849,  what  was  to  be  said  as  to  the  publication  of  a  book  by  the  de- 
ceased called  the  ''  Refutation,"  which  took  place  very  shortly  afterwards,  and 
which  must  have  been  in  preparation  when  the  will  and  codicU  were  executed  ? 
It  contained  statements  which  showed  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  been 
of  sound  mind  when  he  composed  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Ck>urt 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  he  laboured  under  insane  delu- 
sions in  1843,  and  that  he  continued  to  entertain  them  when  the  papers  pro- 
poimded  were  executed.*  The  Court  therefore  pronounced  judgment  against 
the  will  and  codicil.  In  this  case  the  delusions  had  never  been  entirely  eradi- 
cated from  the  mind  of  the  testator.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between 
imsoundness  of  mind  represented  by  incompetency  to  manage  affairs,  and  that 
defect  of  mind  which  deprives  a  man  in  a  l^al  sense  of  the  power  of  disposing 
of  his  property  by  will.  A  mind  may  be  clear  enough  for  the  performance  of 
some  of  its  functions,  and  yet  not  clear  enough  for  the  performance  of  others. 
A  man  may  give  clear  and  reasonable  directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  will, 
and  even  sign  it  in  a  natural  maimer,  but  he  may  be  governed  by  caprice  and 
passion  amounting  to  insanity  in  the  disposition  of  his  property.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that '  so  long  as  human  nature  is  the  m3rsterious  phenomenon  that  it 
is,  and  the  empires  of  reason  and  unreason  border  so  closely  on  each  other, 
we  must  expect  often  to  err  when  we  try  to  discover  whether  a  man,  alternately 
the  subject  of  both,  was  in  or  out  of  his  mind  at  any  given  moment.'  A  dis- 
posing power  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  person  not  legally  competent  to  man-^ 
age  his  affairs.  The  criteria  applied  are  different^  and  the  existence  of  such 
a  power  must  be  a  matter  to  be  proved  by  evidence  in  each  particular  case. 

To  simply  ask  a  medical  expert  on  these  occasions  whether  a  testator  was 
competent  to  make  a  will,  is  to  put  a  very  ambiguous  question.  A  will  may 
be  simple  or  complex,  and  while  there  may  be  capacity  for  one,  there  might 
not  be  for  the  other.  Dr.  Ordonnoux,  U.S.  (Jurisprudence  of  Medicine),  justly 
remarks : — *  In  contesting  the  probate  of  any  will  on  the  ground  of  incapacity, 
the  issue  is  not  whether  the  testator  could  have  made  a  will  in  general  or  any 
kind  of  will,  but  whether  he  had  capacity  enough  to  make  the  particular  will 
in  dispute ;  and  in  order  to  form  a  proper  judgment  on  this  point,  a  medical 
expert  shoidd  hear  the  instrument  read  before  he  gives  an  opinion.'  ('  Amer^ 
JoTu-.  Med.  Soc.'  Jan.  1870,  p.  217.) 

Eccentricity  in  wills. — The  evidence  in  these  cases  sometimes  amounts  to 
proof  of  eccentricity  only  on  the  part  of  the  testator,  or  in  the  deed  itself ;  "but 
a  clear  distinction  must  be  here  drawn.  The  will  of  an  eccentric  man  is  suck 
as  might  always  have  been  expected  from  him;  the  will  of  one  labouring 
under  insanity  (delusion)  is  different  from  that  which  he  would  have  made 
in  an  unaffected  state — the  instnunent  is  wholly  different  from  what  it  would 
once  have  been.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  insane  are  eccentric  in* 
their  ideas,  their  language,  or  their  conduct ;  but  the  merely  eccentric  have 
but  a  voluntary  resemblance  to  the  insane.  ( Jamieson's  Lectures,  *  Med.  Gaz.' 
voL  46,  p.  180.)  They  can  if  they  please  alter  their  conduct  and  act  like 
other  persons  neither  eccentric  nor  insane.  In  a  recent  case  in  the  Probate 
Court,  Sir  J.  Hannen  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  define  exactly  the  dis- 
tinction between  eccentricity  and  insanity,  ox:  to  draw  the  exact  line  between 
sanity  and  insanity,  but  for  practical  purposes  we  are  able  to  say  in  a  particular 
instance  whether  a  man  is  sane  or  insane. 

In  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Stott,  a  medical  electrician,  whose  will  was  disputed  by 
his  daughter  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  w%is  proved  that  the  testator  fancied 
he  could  deliver  pregnant  women  by  means  of  electricity ;  and  he  actually  pro- 
posed to  the  wife  of  a  baker  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  bring  about  her 
accouchement  by  a  number  of  wires  connected  with  an  electrical  machine ! 
Ji0  will  was  pronounced  invalid^  not  so  much  on  account  of  this  absui^ty^an 
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of  the  violent  and  unnatural  treatment  to  which  he  had  subjected  his  daughter. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  taken,  as  we  now  and  then  find  in  monomaniacs^  a 
most  unaccountable  and  causeless  dislike  to  this  girl  fix>m  her  earliest  infancy. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  electricity  has  been  lately  used  as  a  means  of  aiding 
parturition,  but  imder  circumstances  very  different  from  those  which  gave  rise 
to  the  absurd  delusion  in  the  case  just  related.  ('  Med.  Gaz.*  vol.  36,  p.  376.) 
It  has  become  a  grave  question  whether  proof  of  moral  insanity,  t.e,  a  perverted 
state  of  the  moral  feelings,  sentiments,  or  affections,  independently  of  any  di- 
rect evidence  of  intellectual  disturbance,  should  be  a  sufficient  ground  to  set 
aside  the  act  of  a  testator  (ante^  p.  478.)  In  the  case  of  Frere  v.  Feacocke  (Pre- 
rogative Court,  Oct.  1845),  this  Avas  the  principal  question  at  issue.  The  counsel 
who  maintained  the  validity  of  the  will,  argued  against  the  admissibility  of 
Piners  doctrine  of  moral  insanity,  chiefiy  because  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion,  among  those  who  adopted  the  doctrine,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  in- 
variably accompanied  by  some  mental  derangement.  A  doctrine  thus  novel, 
imsettled,  and  not  sufficiently  developed  could  not,  it  was  urged,  be  safely  ap- 
plied to  legal  questions.  If  a  man  who  was  free  from  delusion  (as  the  de- 
ceased in  this  case  was),  and  capable  of  acts  of  business  (as  he  was),  might 
nevertheless  be  held  to  have  been  insane,  it  would  involve  this  branch  of  tes- 
tamentary law  in  utter  confusion.  A  man  who  was  not  a  subject  for  a  Com- 
mission of  Limacy,  might  be  held  after  death  to  have  been  morally  insane.  The 
Court  would  have  to  deal  with  cases  of  kleptomania  and  pyromania,  in  which 
the  persons  exhibited  no  trace  of  intellectual  insanity  or  delusion  of  mind.  It 
was  safer  to  rely  upon  the  ancient  and  genei*al  doctrine  of  these  Courts,  that 
there  was  no  insanity  without  delusion — its  true  criterion — and  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case  the  deceased,  though  eccentric,  was  not  of  unsound  mind.  The  Court 
found  that  the  will  was  valid,  and  that  there  was  no  proof  of  delusion  or  of 
insanity,  either  moral  or  intellectual.  The  deceased  was  a  most  unamiable 
being ;  but  still  his  acts  were  not  irrational,  nor  inconsistent  with  soundness 
of  mind.  (Prerog.  Court,  Aug.  1846.)  In  no  case  probably  has  eccentricity 
come  so  near  to  insanity  as  in  this. 

Wills  are  sometimes  contested  more  on  the  ground  of  eccentricity  than  of 
insane  delusion ;  but  if  eccentricity  only  be  proved,  a  Court  will  not  interfere. 
In  the  case  of  Morgan  v.  Boys  (1838),  it  was  proved  that  the  testator,  by  his 
will,  had  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  housekeeper.  The  will  was  dispute  on 
the  ground  that  it  bore  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  deceased  not  having  been  in 
a  sane  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  making  it.  After  having  bequeathed  his 
property  to  a  stranger,  the  testator  directed  that  his  executors  should  '  cause 
some  parts  of  his  bowels  to  be  Converted  into  fiddle-strings, — and  others  should 
be  sublimed  into  smelling-salts,  and  that  the  remainder  of  his  body  should  be 
vitrified  into  lenses  for  optical  purposes  I  *  He  further  added,  in  a  letter  at- 
tached to  his  will, — '  The  world  may  think  this  to  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  singu- 
larity or  whim ;  but  I  have  a  moral  aversion  to  funeral  pomp,  and  I  wish  my 
body  to  be  converted  into  purposes  useful  to  mankind.'  Sir  H.  Jenner,  in 
giving  judgment,  held  that  insanity  was  not  proved :  the  ^ts  merely  amounted 
to  eccentricity^  and  on  this  ground  he  pronounced  for  the  validity  of  the  wHL 
It  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  conducted  his  affairs  with  great  shrewd- 
ness and  ability ;  that  he  not  only  did  not  labour  under  imbecility,  but  that 
he  had  been  always  treated  during  life  as  a  person  of  indisputable  capacity 
by  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  The  b^t  rule  to  guide  the  Courts  the 
Judge  remarked,  was  the  conduct  of  persons  to^vards  the  deceased,  and  the 
acts  of  his  relatives  evinced  no  distrust  of  his  sanity  or  capacity  while  he  was 
living.  The  deceased  had  always  been  noted  for  his  eccentric  habits,  and  he 
had  actually  consulted  a  physician  upon  the  possibility  of  his  body  being  de- 
IFoted  to  chemical  experinvents  dfter  death.    In  the  case  of  Mudwa^  x^Cv^^lt. 
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(Prerog.  Court,  Aug.  1848),  a  will  contested  on  the  ground  of  insanity  but  de-^ 
fended  on  the  plea  of  eccentricity,  Sir  H.  J.  Fust  said, — *  It  is  the  prolonged 
departure,  without  an  adequate  external  cause,  from  the  state  of  feeling  and 
modes  of  thinking  usual  to  the  individual  when  in  health,  that  is  the  true  fea-^ 
ture  of  disorder  of  the  mind.'  See  also  the  case  of  Waring  v.  Waring  (PrCTog. 
Court,  Feb.  1847.) 

The  case  of  Tglesiaa  v.  Dt/lte  (Prerog.  Court,  May  1852)  presents  some  sin- 
gular points  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  eccentricity  and 
insanity.  The  testatrix  bequeathed  by  her  will  a  considerable  amount  of 
property,  which,  as  she  was  illegitimate,  and  as  it  was  alleged  incompetent  to 
make  a  will,  was  claimed  by  the  Crown.  It  was  proved  that  she  was  of  dirW 
habits,  and  among  other  facts  that  she  kept  fourteen  dogs  of  both  sexes,  whidb 
were  provided  with  kennels  in  her  drawing-room  I  Two  of  the  dogs  slept  in 
the  same  room,  and  one,  which  was  blind,  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  her  f 
The  testatrix  also  had  a  propensity  for  guinea-pigs,  and  was  subject  to  mn- 
gular  delusions.  Some  evidence  was  adduced  to  ^ow  that^  in  spite  of  these 
strange  freaks,  she  was  able  to  manage  her  own  affairs ;  but  the  Court  pro- 
nounced against  the  validity  of  the  will,  on  the  ground  that  the  testatrix  nad 
for  a  long  period  laboured  under  insane  delusions,  and  there  was  no  proof  that 
these  had  ceased.  Her  eccentricity  was  the  result  of  insanity.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  more  common  than  to  £nd  this  propensity  for  animals  existing 
among  sane  childless  women  who  live  solitary  or  secluded  lives.  One  old  lady 
whom  I  knew  generally  kept  her  sitting-room  full  of  monkeys,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  her  visitors.  She  was  a  woman  of  good  family,  and  of  a  shrewd 
and  strong  mind,  well  able  to  look  after  her  afikirs  and  to  dispose  of  her  pro-* 
perty.  She  was  considered  to  be  eccentric,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  insanity 
about  her.  Other  women  are  not  happy  unless  surrounded  by  parrots,  or 
tmless  their  sitting-rooms  are  converted  mto  aviaries  for  all  kindB  of  birds* 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Oumming,  it  was  alleged  that  the  lady  whose  sani^  was 
disputed  had  a  strong  propensity  for  cats ;  these  animals  being  provided  with 
meals  at  regular  hours,  and  furnished  with  plates  and  napkins.  In  this  case  s 
verdict  of  insanity  was  retmned,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  special  atten- 
tion shown  to  the  cats,  as  from  her  acts  in  reference  to  her  property  and  from 
her  association  with  certain  persons  who  appear  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
her  intellectual  weakness.  The  fact  is,  this  propensity  for  animals  proves 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  existence  of  insanity,  unless  there  is  at  the  same 
time  good  evidence  of  intellectual  aberration.  (See  the  case  of  Dryden  v* 
Fryer,  Q.B.  Dec.  1850,  *  Journal  of  Psychol.  Med.,'  1851,  p.  285.) 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  case,  which  was  the  subject  of  litiga-' 
tion  in  Paris  in  1864.  A  wealthy  Portuguese  gentleman  named  Machado 
died  in  1861,  having  made  a  will  with  seventy-one  codicils  attached  to  it,  some 
of  them  containing  provisions  impossible  of  execution.  It  was  disputed  on 
the  ground  of  the  insanity  of  the  testator.  One  of  the  codicils  was  to  this 
effect :  *  I  leave  for  the  Athenasum  of  Paris  10,000  francs,  the  interest  of  which 
at  5  per  cent,  will  be  500  francs.  Half  of  this  interest  to  be  paid  to  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History,  who  shall  lecture  on  the  colours  and  patterns  of 
dresses,  and  on  the  characters  of  animals.*  Again  :  '  My  funeral  shall  take 
place  at  8  p.m.,  the  hour  at  which  the  rooks  of  the  Louvre  come  home  to  din- 
ner.' The  testator  was  especially  fond  of  birds :  he  desired  that  many  stuffed 
specimens  should  be  placed  in  his  coffin  :  that  his  servant  should  carry  to  the 
ceremony  *  one  of  my  favourite  birds  in  his  cage  ;*  and  that  certain  birds* 
should  be  let  loose  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  The  testator  had  during  his 
life  erected  his  own  tomb,  on  which  were  engraved  a  sun,  a  bird,  an  ox,  aaid 
a  dog,  an  egg  *  proper '  surmounting  them ;  beneath  was  inscribed,  *  Here  re- 
-oaaa  tbe  author  of  the  "  Theory  of  likenewu"  *    These  and  other  facts  of  a' 
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similar  kind  were  relied  upon  as  proofs  of  insanity,  but  it  was  decided  that 
the  deceased  was  only  vain,  not  insane,  and  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  wOl 
away  his  property  as  he  pleased.  It  was  proved  in  &your  of  his  sanity  that 
in  spite  of  these  crotchets  he  had  while  living  managed  his  afl&irs  with  all  the 
caution  of  a  sane  person. 

Within  a  recent  period  two  cases  have  come  before  the  Probate  Court, 
in  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw  the  line  between  eccentricity  and 
insanity  in   reference  to  wills.     Although  the  facts  proved   in   reference 
to  insanity  in  the  two  cases  were  somewhat  similar,  the  decision  was  in 
favour  of  the  will  in  one  case  and  adverse  to  it  in  the  other.    In  both  there 
was  a  departure  from  the  rule  which  has  hitherto  influenced  justly  the  verdicts 
of  juries,  i.e,  in  the  ignoring  of  the  &ct  that  the  testator  in  each  case  had 
managed  his  affairs  during  life  without  any  imputation  on  his  sanity  or  compe- 
tency, or  any  interference  in  his  affairs  on  the  part  of  relatives.     In  Davis  v. 
Gregory  (Probate  Court,  Jan.  1873),  the  question  was  whether  one  Thomas 
Holme,  when  he  made  his  will  in  April  1870,  was  of  sound  mind.     It  was 
proved  that  during  a  long  life  he  had  conducted  his  affidrs  with  prudence, — 
had  always  been  treated  as  sane  by  his  relatives  and  those  who  knew  him ; 
and,  although  his  capacity  was  of  a  low  character,  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate actual  insanity  in  his  correspondence.    In  addition  to  the  alleged  existence 
of  delusions,  there  was  another  indication  of  unsoundness  of  mind---namely, 
perversion  of  the  natural  affections,  and  a  complete  change  of  character  and 
habits.  In  spite  of  these  &cts,  which  pointed  strongly  towa^s  unsoundness  of 
mind  and  a  want  of  capacity,  the  Court  pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
will.     In  the  second  case,  Boughton  v.  Knight  (Probate  Court,  1878),  the 
will  was  contested  by  the  sons  of  the  testator  on  the  ground  of  mental  inca- 
pacity.    It  was  admitted  that  the  testator  was  a  reserved  man  and  shunned 
society.     He  had  for  some  years  lived  alone,  and  was  peculiar  and  eccentric  in 
his  habits.  He  was  fond  of  listening  to  German  bands  and  seeing  his  servants 
dance,  and  he  fed  rats  and  shot  rOoks  in  company  with  a  female  servant.     He 
was  of  a  capricious  and  suspicious  disposition,  and  had  a  delusion  that  he  had 
pei*petrated  crimes,  and  that  people  were  watching  him.     On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  managed  his  own  affairs  without  any  impiitation  on  his  sanity,  and  his 
correspondence  showed  that  he  was  rational  and  had  complete  capacity  for 
conducting  business.     Sir  J.  Hannen,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said  that 
*  whatever  degree  of  mental  soimdness  might  be  required  for  other  acts — ^for 
responsibility  for  crime,  for  capacity  to  marry,  for  capacity  to  contract,  for 
capacity  to  give  evidence— he  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  them  that  the  highest 
degree  of  all  was  required  in  order  to  constitute  capacity  to  make  a  testamen- 
tary disposition.'     He  .quoted  from  a  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
another  case  the  following  extract,  which  appears  to  embrace  in  a  small  com- 
pass the  legal  conditions  required  to  render  the  will  of  an  eccentric  man  valid. 
'*'  It  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  (to  make  a  will)  that  a  testator 
shall  understand  the  nature  of  the  act  and  its  effects ;  shall  understand  the  ex- 
tent of  the  property  of  which  he  is  disposing ;  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  and 
appreciate  Uie  claims  to  which  he  ought  to  give  effect ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the 
latter  object,  that  no  disorder  of  the  mind  shall  poison  his  affections,  pervert 
his  sense  of  right,  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  natural  fiiculties ;  that  no  in- 
sane delusion  shall  influence  his  will  in  disposing  of  his  property  and  bring 
about  a  disposal  of  it  which,  if  the  mind  had  been  soimd,  would  not  have  been 
made.'    (See  the  case  of  OoodfeOow,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.'  1870, 2,  343,  and 
1871,  p.  203.)  The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  was  not  of  sound  mind  when 
the  will  was  executed. 

>    On  these  occasions  the  will  is  more  or  less  xmjust  to  relative  or  those  who 
iiave  a  direct  claim  on  the  testator*    It  is  e^  in  such  suits  to  magnify  acts 
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of  eccentricity  into  proo&  of  insanity :  and  to  arrive  at  the  inference  that  the 
provisions  of  the  wUl  >yere  influenced  by  an  insane  delusion,  and  did  not  ex- 
press the  real  mind  of  the  testator.  Thus  a  condition  of  mind  which  will  lead 
to  no  interference  ynth  the  acts  of  a  man  during  life^  may  form  a  subject  of 
costly  litigation  after  his  death.  It  was  an  admitted  fact  that  the  testator  ixt 
this  case  had  capacity  to  manage  his  property,  but  it  was  held  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  capacity  to  dispose  of  that  property  by  will.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  reference  to  these  ckses  that  persons  who  have  been  eccentric  through  thdr 
lives,  and  have  voluntarily  set  at  defiance  all  the  customary  rules  which  govern 
the  conduct  of  men  in  a  normal  state,  are  not  likely  to  make  any  other  than  ec- 
centric mils,  which  may  however  be  the  real  expression  of  their  minds. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  in  what  manner  medical  evidence  can  be  broi]^t 
to  bear  on  cases  of  eccentricity,  involving  the  question  of  testamentazy  ca- 
pacity. A  medical  expert  may  give  an  opinion  whether  the  acts  of  the  eooen- 
tric  testator  fumidli  proof  of  the  existence  of  delusion.  He  may  also  be  able 
to  say  in  looking  to  the  previous  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  the  testator, 
whether  at  or  bdbre  the  making  of  the  will  there  has  been  any  change  of 
habits  or  character  which  would  indicate  insanity— the  existence  of  a  cause- 
less hatred  to  members  of  the  &mi]y  not  mentioned  in  the  will,  and  a  soapi- 
cion  and  distrust  of  all  around  him.  In  reference  to  cruelty  to  childieny 
mmatural  conduct  to  a  wifo,  the  keeping  and  feeding  of  birds,  dogs,  cats,  rats, 
or  monkeys,  these  are  points  which  can  be  as  well  considered  in  relation  to 
testamentary  capacity  by  a  jury  of  educated  men,  as  by  experts  in  insanity. 

Wills  in  senile  dementia* — ^Wills  made  in  incipient  dementia  arising  fiom 
extreme  age  (senile  imbecility)  are  sometimes  disputed,  either  on  the  ground 
of  mental  deficiency,  or  from  the  testator,  owing  to  weakness  of  mind,  having 
been  subjected  to  control  and  influence  on  the  part  of  interested  persons.  IT 
a  medical  man  is  present  when  a  -will  is  executed,  he  may  easily  satisfy  himaelf 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  a  testator,  by  requiring  him  to  repeat  from  memoiy 
the  mode  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  the  bulk  of  his  property.  A  medical  man 
has  sometimes  placed  himself  in  a  serious  position  by  becoming  a  witness  to 
a  will  without  first  assuring  himself  of  the  actual  mental  condition  of  the  tes- 
tator (case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  p.  551).  It  would  always  be  a 
good  ground  of  justification,  if,  at  the  request  of  the  witness,  the  testator  had 
been  made  to  repeat  substantially  the  leading  provisions  of  his  will  from  me- 
mory. If  a  dying  or  sick  person  cannot  do  this  without  prompting  or  sugges- 
tion, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  not  a  sane  and  disposing  mind.  It 
has  been  observed  on  some  occasions,  when  the  mind  has  been  weakened  by 
disease  or  infirmity  from  age,  that  it  has  suddenly  cleared  up  before  death,  and 
the  person  has  unexpectedly  shown  a  disposing  capacity.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1831, 
p.  360.)  In  Dumell  v.  Corfield  (Prerog.  (5)urt,  July  1844),  where  an  old 
man  of  weakened  capacity  had  made  a  will  in  &vour  of  his  medical  atten- 
dant, Dr.  Lushington  held  that  there  must  be  the  clearest  proof  not  only  of 
the  factum  of  the  instrument,  but  of  the  testator's  knowledge  of  its  contents* 
C  Law  Times,' July  27,  1844.)  In  West  v.  Sylvester  (Nov.  1864)  Sir  J. 
Wilde,  in  pronouncing  judgment  against  a  will  propotmded  as  that  of  the 
deceased,  an  aged  lady,  said : — ^  At  the  time  she  executed  the  will  of  October 
1863,  although  for  many  purposes  she  might  be  said  to  be  in  her  right  senaa^ 
she  was  nevertheless  suffering  from  that  &ilure  and  decrepitude  of  memory 
which  provented  her  from  having  present  to  her  mind,  the  proper  objects  o£ 
her  bounty,  and  selecting  those  whom  she  wished  to  partake  of  it* 

I  am  indebted  to  a  learned  judge  for  the  following  note : — *  Another  con- 
dition may  be  noticed,  which  often  occm^  in  the  experience  of  lawyers,  and 
to  which  medical  gentlemen  in  attendance  on  aged  persons  do  not  sufficiently 
attend,    A  person's  mind  in  extreme  old  age  may  be  quite  intelligent,  his  un* 
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derstanding  of  business  clear,  his  oompetencj  to  converse  upon  and  transact 
such,  undoubted,  and  his  bodily  strength  good ;  but  there  may  grow  upon  him 
such  a  fear  and  dread  of  relatives  or  servants  who  may  have  surrounded  him, 
and  on  whom  he  may  have  become  perfectly  dependent,  that  his  nervous  sys- 
tem is  wholly  overcome,  and  he  becomes  a  mere  child  and  tool  in  the  hands 
of  those  about  him,  so  that  he  has  no  power  to  exert  his  mind  in  opposition  to 
their  wishes,  or  to  resist  their  importunities.  His.  mind  is  enslaved  by  his 
fears  and  a  feeling  of  helplessness,  so  that  to  that  extent,  and  in  matters  in 
which  he  may  be  moved  by  them,  he  really  is  fecile  and  imbecile.  This  state 
of  things  seems  to  be  easily  brought  on  in  old  age,  when  the  Unities  are 
otherwise  entire  and  the  bodily  strength  considerable.  This  condition  of  mind 
at  a  great  age  (93  or  94)  was  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  a  case  from 
Scotiand,  which  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  {Cairns  v.  Marienski), 

Wills  *  in  extremis.'^ — ^Wills  made  by  persons  whose  capacity  during  life  has 
never  been  doubted,  while  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  in 
extremis,  are  justly  r^arded  with  suspicion,  and  may  be  set  aside  according 
to  the  medical  circumstances  proved.  Many  diseases,  especially  those  which 
affect  the  brain  or  nervous  system  directly  or  indirectly,  are  likely  to  produce 
a  dulncss  or  confusion  of  intellect,  under  which  a  disposing  power  is  lost. 
Delirium  sometimes  precedes  death,  in  which  case  a  will  executed  by  a  dying 
person  would  be  at  once  pronounced  invalid.  In  Winstane  v.  Owen  (CJourt  of 
Probate,  Nov.  4, 1871),  the  testator,  Winstone,  made  his  will  when  on  his  death- 
bed. His  medical  attendant.  Dr.  Baker,  took  his  instructions,  and  shortly  after 
a  solicitor  drew  up  the  will  from  them.  The  medical  attendants  and  the  soli- 
citor attested  the  will,  but  it  was  alleged  that  although  conscious  when  instruc- 
tions were  given,  the  testator  was  imconscious  when  the  will  was  executed. 
The  solicitor  thought  he  was  quite  unconscious  at  the  time  of  execution.  The 
doctor  and  the  nurse  thought  he  was  conscious.  Lord  Penzance  said  the  law 
required  not  only  that  a  man  should  be  conscious,  but  that  he  should  have  a 
sound  and  disposing  mind.  The  party  propounding  the  will  was  bound  to 
establish  this,  and  having  fidled  to  do  so,  he  must  pronounce  against  it.  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.'  1871,  2,  605.)  It  would  appear  from  the  evidence  in  this 
case  that  the  will  was  signed  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time  at  which  the  tes- 
tator was  known  to  have  lost  his  consciousness.  His  property  was  bequeathed 
to  the  defendant — a  stranger.  The  deceased  at  the  time  of  signing  the  will 
said  nothing,  did  no  act,  and  made  no  movement  to  indicate  that  he  was  dis- 
tinctly aware  of  what  he  was  doing. 

An  interesting  report  of  a  will  made  in  extremiSy  in  &vour  of  the  physician 
in  attendance,  is  reported  by  M.  Claude  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  137.)  On 
these  occasions,  when  the  medical  attend^t  takes  a  du*ect  benefit  under  the 
will  of  the  dying  person,  the  Court  looks  very  closely  to  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  drawing  up  and  signing  of  the  will.  A  medical  man  who 
takes  any  active  part  under  these  circumstances  justly  lays  himself  open  to 
censure,  and  at  the  same  time  the  will  will  most  probably  be  set  aside  on  the 
ground  of  undue  influence. 

In  Munro  v.  Lcnvson  (Probate  Court,  Jan.  1870),  plaintiff,  who  was  a  re- 
lation of  the  husband,  propounded  the  will  of  a  lady,  set.  76.  He  took  her 
instructions,  and  the  will  was  drawn  up  in  his  own  &vour.  It  was  proved  by 
the  medical  man  that  testatrix  bad  died  from  apoplexy,  that  she  was  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  will  exhausted  by  illness  and  the  near  approach  of  death,  and 
at  the  date  of  signing  it  was  inc(»npetent.  Lord  Penzance  said  the  result  of 
the  testimony  was  that  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  the  will  the  deceased 
retained  in  some  measure  her  consciousness,  but  it  was  veiy  doubtful  whether 
she  had  sufficient  capacity  to  make  a  good  will.  The  will  in  question  was 
made  by  the  person  who  was  benefited  by  it ;  no  one  else  was  present  whea 
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the*  instrdctioiiB  for  it  were  given,  and  he  did  not  even  take  the  precaution  of 
reading  it  over  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses.  Even  if  she  had  been  in  full 
possession  of  her  faculties  at  the  time,  the  Court  must  have  felt  some  doubt 
whether  she  was  fully  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  will  when  she  signed  it. 
But  it  was  evident  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  great  physical  prostration,  and 
her  capacity  was  very  doubtfuL  The  plaintiff  had  fiuled  to  satisfy  the  Court  that 
the  deceased  knew  and  approved  the  contents  of  the  will,  and  ike  Court  there- 
fore pronounced  against  it,  and  condemn^  the  plaintiff  in  costs. 

In  examining  the  capacity  of  a  pearson  under  these  circumstances,  we  should 
avoid  putting  leading  questions,  namely,  those  which  suggest  the  answers  'yes  * 
or  *  no.*  Thus,  a  d3ring.man  may  hear  a  dociunent  read  over,  and  affirm,  in 
answer  to  such  a  question,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  but  with- 
out understanding  its  purport.  This  is  not  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  having 
a  disposing  mind  :  we  should  see  that  he  is  able  to  dictate  the  provisions  of 
the  document,  and  to  repeat  them  substantially  from  memory  when  required. 
If  he  can  do  this  accurately,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  possessing  complete 
testamentanr  capacity.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  many  dying  men  cannot 
be  supposed  capable  of  such  an  exertion  of  memory ;  the  answer  is  then  very 
simple :  it  is  better  that  the  person  should  die  without  a  will,  and  his  property 
be  distributed  according  to  the  law  of  intestacy^  than  that,  through  any  failmg 
of  the  mind,  he  should  imknowingly  cut  off  &e  rights  of  those  who  have  the 
strongest  claims  upon  him. 

Restriction  of  medical  opinions.-— In  an  important  case  {Baihbrigge  v.  Bain^ 
brigge,  Oxford  Summer  Ass.  1850),  tried  before  Lord  Campbell,  in  which  the 
testamentaiy  capacity  of  the  testator  was  disputed,  it  was  held  that  a  medical 
witness,  although  conversant  with  cases  of  insanity,  cannot  be  asked  his  opinion 
as  to  the  insanity  of  a  testator  founded  upon  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial 
in  his  hearing.  (4  Cox,  Criminal  Cases,  454 ;  see  also  on  this  subject  *  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  240.)  In  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  however 
(ante,  p.  551),  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Sutherland,  Mayo,  and  ConoUy,  on  the 
competency  of  the  testatrix,  were  received  by  the  Court,  although  based  ui)ou 
the  evidence  given  at  the  trial. 


CHAPTER  97. 


THE  PLEA  OR  DEFENCE  OF  I>JSANITT   IN' CRIMINAL  CASES — CIRCUMSTANCES  UNDER 
WHICH  IT  IS  ADMISSIBLE— HOMICIDAL  MONOMAHIA — MORAL  INSANITY — HOillCIDAL 

MANIA^CAUSES SYMPTOMS^ LEGAL   TESTS — MEDICAL     TESTS — MOTIVE     K0« 

CRIME — CONFESSION ACCOMPLICES — DELUSION — SUmSiaRY. 

The  plea  or  defence  of  insanity, — ^Responsibility  here  signifies  nothing  more 
than  liability  to  punishment  for  crime,  ^d  a  criminal  act  implies  the  existence 
of  intention,  will,  arid  malice.  (Stephen.)  When  insanity  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain  stage  or  degree,  an  act  may  be  perpetrated  without  malice ;  and  in  this 
•flense  the  person  is  considered  to  be  irresponsible  in  law.  This  is  a  question  of 
fad,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury  from  the  whole  evidence  set  before  them ;  and 
the  proof  rests  with  those  who  make  the  allegation  that  the  act  in  question, 
"whether  murder  or  arson,  was  not  done  wilfidly  and  maliciously.  *  The  sanity 
of  a  man's  conduct,'  observes  Mr.  Stephen,  *  mvolves  the  presence  of  inten- 
tion and  will  on  all  ordinary  occasions;  and  if  the  act  is  one  of  those  which 
the  law  forbids,  it  is  presumed  to  be  malicious  and  wicked.*  (*  Criminal  Law 
of  England,'  p.  89.)  This  subject  is  of  considerable  importance  in  a  medico- 
J^gal  viQw;  for  should  a pleaof  insanity  be  improperly  admitted  in  any  cri- 
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xninal  case,  then  punishment  is  made  to  £all  xinequally  on  offenders;  and  i^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  improperly  rejected,  punishment  is  administered  with 
undue  severity.  The  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  is  that  no  man  is  respon- 
sible like  a  sane  person  for  any  act  committed  by  him  while  in  a  state  of 
insanity.  The  plea  may  be  raised  for  the  smallest  offence  up  to  the  highest 
crime — murder ;  but  it  is  rarely  made  a  defence  in  smaller  offences,  because 
the  close  confinement  to  which  an  accused  person,  if  found  insane,  would  ne* 
cessarily  be  subjected,  would  often  be  a  heavier  pimishment  than  that  which 
the  law  actually  prescribes  for  the  offence  which  he  may  have  committed* 
In  a  case  of  felonious  assaidt,  it  was  urged  by  coimsel  in  defence  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane ;  but  the  evidence  on  this  point  was  not  by  any  meanit 
conclusive,  when  it  was  intimated  by  the  Court  that,  if  this  plea  were  admit* 
ted,  the  party  would  probably  undergo  a  much  longer  imprisonment  than  if 
on  conviction  he  received  the  legal  punishment  for  the  offence  !  (Reg.  v.  Rey^ 
tioUh,  Bodmin  Aut.  Ass.  1843.)  The  judge  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  insanity.  If  the  prisoner  was  pronounced  insane,  he 
might  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  therefore  he  did  not  think  that  finding  would 
benefit  him  !  A  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  the  man  was  sentenced 
to  eighteen  months^  imprisonment.  This  case  shows  that  a  defence  of  «thia 
kind  may  be  sometimes  indiscreetly  put  forward.  Such  a  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  plea  of  insanity,  i.e.  of  making  it  a  question  of  expediency  dependent 
on  the  amoimt  of  punishment  for  the  offence,  must  be  pronounced  as  imsaf e 
and  indefensible.  Murder,  incendiarism,  and  theft  are  the  crimes  for  which 
the  plea  of  insanity  is  commonly  raised ;  and  it  has  been  generally  confined 
in  this  country  to  those  cases  in  which  persons  have  been  charged  with  murder 
or  attempts  at  murder. 

Murder  may  be  perpetrated  by  one  who  is  obviously  laboiuing  imder  deli- 
rium or  violent  mania,  or  by  an  idiot  or  imbecile.  Apart  from  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  criminal  act,  there  may  be  evidence  of  such  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  mind  in  the  person  as  at  once  to  exonerate  him  from  that 
amount  of  responsibility  which  is  exacted  from  one  who  is  sane.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  accused  or  the  testimony  of  a  medical  man,  renders  it  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  the  evidence  and  a  verdict  is  returned  accordingly.  The  cases 
of  difficulty  are  those  in  which  insanity  presents  itself  in  a  doubtful  aspect, 
as  in  mania  or  imbecility.  The  mental  disorder  may  be  of  so  slight  a  nature 
as  not  legally  to  justify  an  acquittal  for  murder.  In  order  to  exculpate  a 
person  it  must  be  proved  that  insanity  in  a  certain  degree  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  perpetration  of  the  act.  Whether  the  prisoner  is  or  is  not  insane  when 
placed  on  his  trial,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to  the  question  of  his  responsi- 
bility. In  the  case  of  Murray  (tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  Edin- 
burgh, Nov.  1858),  it  was  proved  that  the  accused  recovered  his  sanity  eight 
hours  after  he  had  killed  the  deceased ;  but  he  was  acquitted  on  the  ground 
of  insanity  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act. 

In  Reg.  v.  Pate  (tried  in  1850,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court)  the  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  an  assault  on  the  Queen.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  strange  and  eccentric,  and  even  of  that  which  some  might  call  in- 
sane, conduct ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  not  a  rational 
control  over  his  actions.  Dr.  Conolly  admitted  that  the  prisoner  was  labour- 
ing under  no  delusion,  that  he  knew  the  distinction  between  a  right  and  a 
wrong  action,  but  he  was  subject  to  sudden  impulses  of  passion.  He  attributed 
his  act  to  some  sudden  impulse  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  resist.  Other 
witnesses  deposed  that  in  their  opinion,  although  the  prisoner  was  fully  con- 
scious of  liis  act,  he  was  insane.  The  late  Baron  Alderson,  who  tried  the 
case,  observed,  in  charging  the  jury,  *  that  it  was  not  because  a  man  was  insane 
that  he  was  impunishable ;  and  he  must  say  that  upon  this  point  there  was 
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generally  a  very  grievous  delusion  in  the  minds  of  medical  men.  The  onlj 
insanity  which  legally  excused  a  man  for  his  acts  was  that  species  of  delusion 
which  conduced  and  drove  him  to  commit  the  act  allied  against  him.  They 
ought  to  have  proof  of  a  formed  disease  of  the  mind,  a  disease  existing  before 
the  act  was  committed,  and  which  made  the  person  accused  incapable  of  know- 
ing, at  the  time  he  did  the  act,  thieit  it  was  a  wrong  act  for  him  to  do.'  The 
jury  convicted  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  transportation.  (*  Med. 
Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  152 ;  and  *  Joum.  Psychol.  Med.'  1850,  p.  557.)  The  de- 
fence of  insanity  was  here,  it  appears  to  me,  advanced  upon  very  weak  grounds; 
Had  the  prisoner  assaulted  a  policeman  instead  of  the  Queen,  he  would  have 
been  fined  or  imprisoned,  and  nothing  heard  of  the  plea,  although  the  rank 
of  the  person  assaulted  can  make  no  difference  respecting  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  diseased  state  of  mind.  (See  some  remarks  on  this  case  by  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow,  *  Joum.  Psychol.  Med.'  1859,  p.  445.) 

From  the  remarks  of  the  learned  judge  it  would  appear  that  the  existence 
of  one  degree  of  insanity  admits  of  punishment  for  crime,  while  the  existence 
of  another  degree  excuses  it.  As  it  has  been  already  remarked  in  speaking 
of  testimonial  capacity,  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  to  apply  one  gene- 
ral ^^3rm  {insanity)  to  the  conditions  of  all  persons  affected  with  mental  disorder, 
and  to  pronounce  them  therefore  all  incompetent  or  all  incapable,  when  com- 
mon sense  suggests  that  y[Q  are  bound  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  capacity 
in  each  case.  If  all  persons  are  to  be  excused  from  responsibility  for 
crimes  or  offences  because  they  entertain  certain  delusions,  or  because  they 
are  guilty  of  eccentricity,  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  make  one  general  rule, 
and  render  all  their  civil  acts  void,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  benefit 
of  irresponsibility  for  any  criminal  acts  without  inquiring  into  the  degree  in 
which  insanity  exists.  Such  a  pi-actice  would  hardly  be  compatible  with  the 
due  exercise  of  justice,  or  with  the  safety  of  society.  Admitting  that  in  this 
case  the  accused  was  to  a  certain  extent  insane,  there  was  a  sufficient  d^;ree 
of  sanity  about  him,  as  indicated  by  his  general  conduct  before  and  after  the 
event,  to  justify  conviction  and  punishment.  If,  however,  according  to  the 
ruling  of  the  learned  judge,  we  are  always  to  insist  upon  distinct  proof  of  a 
disease  of  the  mind  existing  before  the  act  committed,  it  is  clear  that  an  act 
perpetrated  under  a  sudden  access  of  insanity,  by  a  person  not  previously 
labouring  under  delusions,  would  be  punishable  like  that  of  a  sane  criminal. 
Dr.  Wood,  who  has  written  on  this  subject,  repudiates  the  doctrine  that  an 
insane  person  is  necessarily  irresponsible,  and  therefore  unpunishable :  *  All 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  insanity  know  fidl  well  that,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  insane  persons  are  not  only  powerfully  influ- 
enced, but  materially  controlled,  by  the  same  motives  which  influence  and 
control  those  who  are  still  mixing  in  the  world,  and  who  have  never  been 
suspected  of  mental  derangement.'     (*  Plea  of  Insanity,'  1851,  p.  4.) 

In  Reg.  v.  Burton  (Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1862),  Mr.  Justice  Byles  ob- 
served that  even  the  existence  of  mental  disease  did  not  necessarily  exempt  a 
person  from  criminal  responsibility.  Many  a  man  whose  mind  is  in  an  un- 
sound state  knows  perfectly  well  whether  he  is  doing  wrong ;  and  so  long  as 
he  knows  that,  he  is  subject  to  the  criminal  law.  A  writer  on  this  subject 
justly  remarks : — *  Even  morbid  delusion  cannot  always  be  allowed  to  screen 
a  criminal  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts,  while  there  are  instances 
in  which  a  plea  of  insanity  may  properly  be  allowed,  although  no  such  de- 
lusion can  be  proved.  Each  case  must  be  taken  with  its  circinnstances,  and 
legal  theories  of  insanity  are  chiefly  valuable,  not  as  rigorous  axioms  of  law, 
but  as  cautions  to  be  observed  by  the  jury.' 

The  great  difl^rence  of  opinion  which  exists  between  physicians  and  jurists 
in  i^erence  to  this  plea  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  this : — Most  jurists  aver 
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that  no  d^ree  of  insanity  should  exempt  from  pimishment  for  crime,  unless 
-it  has  reached  that  point  that  the  individual  is  utterly  unconscious  of  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong  at  the  time  of  committing  the  allied  crime. 
Physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that  this  is  not  a  proper  test  of  the 
existence  of  that  degree  of  insanity  which  should  exempt  a  man  from  punish- 
ment ;  that  those  who  are  labouring  under  confirmed  insanity,  and  who  have 
been  properly  confined  in  asylums  for  years,  are  fully  conscious  of  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  and  are  quite  able  to  appreciate  the  ill^ali^ 
as  well  as  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  Again,  those  who  have  patiently 
watched  the  insane  for  years,  agree  that  the  legal  test  of  utter  imconsciousness 
of  right  and  wrong  in  the  performance  of  acts  would  in  reality  apply  only  to 
persons  who  were  suffering  from  deliriiun,  from  a  furious  paroxysm  of  maniBy 
or  from  confirmed  idiocy ;  and  that  if  the  rule  suggested  by  Mr.  Warren— 
that  a  person,  in  order  to  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  should  be 
first  proved  to  be  as  '  unconscious  of  his  act  as  a  baby* — ^were  strictly  carried 
out,  there  is  scarcely  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  who  destroyed  a  keeper  or  at- 
tendant, who  might  not  be  executed  £)r  murder.  Such  a  rule  amounts  to  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum ;  it  would  abolish  all  distinction  between  the  sane  and 
the  insane,  between  the  responsible  and  the  irresponsible ;  and  it  would  con- 
sign to  the  same  pimishment  the  confirmed  lunatic  and  the  sane  criminaL 
This  species  of  baby-uncansciousness  of  action  exists  in  idiots  as  well  as  in 
furious  maniacs,  but  not  in  the  majority  of  Itmatics ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that,  if  this  criterion  be  the  true  one,  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity have  involved  a  series  of  gross  mistakes  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
only  irresponsible  lunatics,  according  to  Mr.  Warren,  are  precisely  those  who 
would  not  even  have  reason  enough  to  plead  to  an  indictment.  Thus,  while  the 
medical  profession  is  condemned  for  adopting  opinions  which  would  lead  to  the 
acquittal  of  criminals,  this  writer  recommends  a  rule  which  would  certainly 
lead  to  the  execution  of  the  greater  number  of  confirmed  lunatics  charged 
with  acts  of  homicide.  The  practical  feilure  of  such  a  rule  is  manifest  when 
it  is  found  that  persons  who  have  destroyed  life  with  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  the  'wrongfulness  of  their  acts  are  frequently  acquitted  as  insane.  In  the 
case  of  Daddy  who  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  who  was 
proved  to  be  a  confirmed  lunatic,  it  transpired  that  the  man  had  actually  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  passport  and  fled  to  France  after  destroying  his  &ther  I 
(See  Wood  on  the  *  Plea  of  Insanity,*  p.  41.)  It  may  be  said  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  insane  is  an  insane  consciousness,  while  the  law  implies  the 
consciousness  of  a  sound  mind ;  but  this  involves  a  petitio  principii.  There 
have  been  numerous  cases  of  acquittal  in  which,  until  the  act  of  homicide  was 
committed,  there  was  no  imputation  either  against  the  sanity  or  the  sane  con> 
sciousness  of  the  accused. 

Having  pointed  out  these  inconsistencies,  it  is  only  proper  to  acknowledge 
that  in  theory  the  English  law  would  puni^  a  lunatic  just  as  it  would  punidi 
a  sane  man,  provided  the  lunatic  *  had  that  degree  of  intellect  which  enabled 
him  to  know  and  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  or  what  was  lawful  and 
unlawful ;  if  he  knew  what  would  be  the  efiects  of  his  crime,  and  consciously 
committed  it ;  and,  further,  if  with  that  consciousness  he  wilfully  and  inten- 
tionally committed  it.'  In  practice,  however,  it  is  placed  beyond  doubt  that 
some  who  ought  to  be  convicted  under  these  rules  are  acquitted  on  the  legal 
fiction  that  they  were  at  the  time  unconscious  (or  only  insanely  conscious)  of 
the  wrongfulness  of  their  acts.  Dr.  Wood  states  that  of  thirty-three  malee 
confined  as  lunatics  in  Bethlehem  who  had  committed  murder,  and  had  been 
tried  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  three  were  reported  sane ;  and 
he  was  quite  satisfied  that  two  of  these  were  not  insane  at  the  time  they  com- 
mitted the  murders.     Of  fifteen  males  who  had  attempted  to  commit  murder^ 
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^ve  were  Reported  sane,  and  two  of  them  in  his  judgment  ought  not  to  haTe 
been  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  ('  Plea  of  Insanity,*  p.  50.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hood,  in  the  six  years  &om  1852  to  1858,  120  persons  who 
were  tried  for  murder,  or  for  attempt  at  murder  or  acts  of  personal  violence^ 
.were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Of  that  number,  79  were  reoeiyed 
into  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and  in  several  instances  they  exhibited  no  sym- 
ptoms of  insanity  while  they  were  resident  in  the  asylum.  These  facta,  then, 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  rule  of  law  generally  adopted  does  not  err  on 
the  side  of  severity.  The  only  complaint  that  can  be  made  is,  that  it  operates 
with  uncertainty.  This  question  has  been  fully  and  ably  examined  by  Dr. 
Bucknill.  (*  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Relation  to  Criminal  Acts,*  1854,  pp. 
5,  16,  39.) 

The  defence  of  insanity  in  cases  of  miuder  by  poison  has  generally  ended 
in  Mlure,  although  there  may  even  have  been  proof  of  hereditary  taint.  {Beg, 
V.  Gallop,  Somerset  Winter  Assizes,  1844 ;  and  Beg.  v.  AllmUt,  Cent.  Grim. 
Court,  Dec.  1847.)  The  crime  of  poisoning  indicates  malice  and  deliberation 
in  a  greater  degree  than  it  would  be  in  general  safe  to  admit  as  co-existing 
with  a  state  of  irresponsible  insanity.  Alison,  however,  mentions  one  case  of 
acquittal  (Sparrow,  1829)  in  which  this  plea  was  admitted.  The  woman 
poured  a  large  quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  down  the  throat  of  her  own' child; 
she  then  ran  to  a  neighbour's  house  in  a  state  of  evideut  derangement,  saying 
that  she  had  killed  the  devil.  This  was  a  case  of  demonomania ;  her  insanity 
WAS  clearly  proved,  and  she  was  acquitted.  (*  Crim.  Law,  p.  648.)  In  Beg» 
V.  Vi/9e  (Cent.  Crim.  Court,  July  1862)  the  prisoner,  a  respectable  womao^ 
was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  two  children,  by  poisoning  them  ¥dth 
strychnia.  The  act  was  done  with  great  deliberation  and  forethought,  the 
poison  was  purchased  imder  false  pretences,  and  there  was  an  entire  absence 
of  motive.  She  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  This  was  consi- 
dered to  be  a  case  of  impulsive  mania,  as  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  intel- 
lectual insanity.  There  was  an  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  coupled  with 
the  effects  of  prolonged  nursing  and  general  constitutional  debility ;  but  Dr. 
Hood's  minute  inquiries  brought  out  facts  which  clearly  showed  that  the  pri- 
soner had  laboured  under  disease  which  might  have  affected  her  mind  and  have 
deprived  her  of  the  proper  control  of  her  actions.  He  states  that  on  his  first 
visit  to  her  in  Newgate  he  learnt  that  during  the  latter  months  of  suckling 
she  had  been  mentally  overworked  and  subjected  to  great  anxiety  and  fatigue. 
When  worried  by  her  business-transactions  she  suffered  from  a  painful  sensa- 
tion seated  in  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and 
which  she  spoke  of  as  *  perspiring  of  the  brain  ' — a  symptom  ofben  complained 
of  hj  patients  who  suffer  from  mental  disease  as  giving  a  creeping,  irritating 
f  eelmg,  but  never  more  graphically  described  than  by  Mrs.  Vyse.  It  is  indi- 
cative of  morbid  action  or  secretion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  which  is 
majiifested  by  examination  after  death.  He  considered  Mrs.  Vyse  to  be  suf- 
fering from  cerebral  disease,  which  rendered  her  at  the  time  of  the  murders  an 
irresponsible  agent. 

The  impulse  to  violence  may  be  dormant  for  weeks  or  months,  and  th^ 
show  itself  by  a  suicidal  or  homicidal  act ;  but  such  is  the  result  and  not  the 
proof  of  mental  disease.  The  case  of  Christiana  Edmunds  {Beg,  v.  Edtnunds, 
C.  C.  C.  Jan.  1872)  is  in  this  respect  of  some  interest.  The  woman,  ©t.  43^ 
moving  in  a  respectable  sphere  of  society,  was  charged  with  the  muitier  of  a 
boy  at  Brighton,  on  the  12th  Jime,  1871.  The  deceased  ate  some  sweets 
purchased  in  a  confectioner's  shop,  and  died  in  a  short  time  with  all  the  sym- 
ptoms of  poisoning  with  strychnia,  and  strychnia  was  found  in  his  stomach* 
The  prisoner  had  procured  sweets  from  this  shop  by  the  agency  of  little  boys 

—had  deliberately  poisoned  them  with  strychnia  and  returned  them  to  the  shop. 

She  bad  herself  on  various  occa^onale£^po\Bou<^Q;wei&t8  about  in  shops.  How 
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many  persons  bad  suffered  from  this  cold-blooded  and  reckless  act  is  not 
known,  but  she  had  previously  attempted  to  poison  the  wife  of  a  medical  man, 
and  imputed  the  poisonings  to  the  carelessness  of  the  confectioner.  He  was 
able  to  show  that  his  sweets  as  purchased  were  wholesome,  and  by  a  chain  of 
circtunstances  the  crime  of  poisoning,  them  was  clearly  fixed  upon  the  pri- 
soner. She  had  shown  much  cunning  in  her  proceedings.  She  had  procured 
a  large  quantity  of  strychnia  on  fom:  different  occasions  imder  &lse  pretences,  * 
and  had  borrowed  the  poison-book  of  a  druggist,  and  torn  out  the  leaves  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  she  had  purchased  the  poison. 

The  defence  was  insanity,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  intellectual  insanity 
about  her.  She  had  shown  all  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  criminal  in  car- 
rying out  her  plan  of  general  poisoning,  and  in  using  the  most  artful  means  to 
conceal  it  and  to  throw  the  imputation  upon  the  confectioner.  Impulse  could 
hardly  be  pleaded,  for  her  criminal  acts  were  extended  over  weeks  and  months. 
The  jury  convicted  her  of  the  crime.  She  then,  with  a  view  of  averting  or 
delaying  punishment,  put  in  a  false  plea  of  pr^nancy  in  bar  of  execution 
(ante,  p.  155).  The  capital  sentence  was  subsequently  remitted  by  the  advice 
of  Sir  \V.  Gull  and  Dr.  Orange,  of  Broadmoor,  and  the  prisoner  was  sent  to 
Broadmoor  Asylum  on  their  statement  that  she  was  of  imsound  mind. 

It  appears  that  her  father  had  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  when  of  middle  age, 
having  suffered  for  years  before  his  death  from  homicidal  and  suicidal  mania ; 
her  brother  died  at  Earlswood  Asylum  an  epileptic  idiot ;  her  grandfather  was 
a  subject  of  cerebral  disease ;  her  sister  suffered  from  hysteria ;  other  relations 
were  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases  of  some  kind,  and  she  herself  appears  to 
have  exliibited,  some  eighteen  years  before,  symptoms  of  hysteria  and  hys- 
terical paralysis.  ('Lancet,'  1872, 1,  pp.  89, 107,  784;  and  'Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  1872,  1,  pp.  71,  101,  111.)  This  proved  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity 
in  her  family  was  the  main  cause  of  the  commutation  oi  the  capital  sentence. 
If  we  except  the  nature  of  the  crime,  showing  as  it  did  an  utter  recklessness 
for  human  life,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  unsoundness  of  mind  either  in 
a  medical  or  a  legal  sense  in  this  woman.  The  only  evidence,  of  insanity 
would  be  the  atrocity  of  the  act  itself,  but  on  this  ground  3/ary  Ann  Cotton^ 
recently  executed  at  Durham  for  murder  by  poison,  might  have  equally  been 
pronounced  insane.  There  was  evidence  that  this  woman  had  destroyed  with 
arsenic,  in  the  most  reckless  manner,  children,  husbands,  relatives,  and 
friend?,  to  the  number  of  twenty  persons !  She  sent  her  son,  for  whose  mur- 
der she  was  tried,  to  procure  the  poison  with  which  she  subsequently  killed 
him  ;  but  this  woman  was  condemned  and  executed.  She  could  not  plead 
hereditary  taint  or  hysteria  of  ancient  date  I 

When  a  defence  of  insanity  is  set  up,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  in  order  to 
warrant  the  jiu*y  in  acquitting  a  prisoner,  it  must  be  proved  affirmatively  that 
he  is  or  was  insane  in  a  certain  legal  seme  :  if  this  &ct  be  left  in  doubt,  and 
if  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment  be  proved,  it  is  their  duty  to  convict 
him.  (Beg.  v.  Stokes,  3  Car.  and  Kir.,  p.  185.)  The  witness  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  medical  but  legal  insanity  which  has  to  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  jury.  In  examining  an  accused  person  who  is  alleged  to  have 
committed  a  crime  while  labouring  imder  insanity,  the  plea  may  be  good,  and 
yet  the  person  be  sane  when  examined.  This  was  observed  in  the  case  of  a 
lunatic  who  killed  his  mother  in  February  1843 ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  act,  but  two  days  afterwards  he  was  foimd  to  be 
of  perfectly  sound  mind.  (See  also  case  at  p.  561,  ante.)  This  sudden  resto- 
ration to  reason  is  sometimes  met  with  in  cases  of  homicidal  mania.  For  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  descriptioui  where  the  motive  of  a  man  in  killing 
his  wife  was  apparently  jealousy,  see  report  by  MM.  Leuret  and  Ollivier. 
('  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1843,  vol.  2,  p.  187 ;  Bifx>  1836,  vol.  2.  p.  122.)  Lord  HibIa 
mentions  a  case  in  which  a  woman,  Boon  after  Yi«  ^<i^'<ict3,'VS^R^V«t\s&»sj&.\ 
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fihe  confessed  the  crime,  was  carried  to  prison,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  awakened 
quite  sane,  and  wondered  bow  she  came  there.  (See  also  the  case  of  HP  Galium^ 
Alison,  p.  650.) 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  they  who  commit  these  heinous  crimes  while 
labouring  under  insanity  are  irresponsible.  By  this  we  are  not  to  understand 
that  they  are  allowed  to  go  free ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  subjected  to  a  close 
confinement — perpetual  in  all  cases  of  murder,  but  depending  on  their  recovery 
in  respect  to  crimes  of  less  magnitude.  A  power  is  Tested  in  the  Executive  only 
to  discharge  recovered  criminal  lunatics,  according  to  circumstances.  A  large 
asylum  has  been  recently  established  by  Grovemment  at  Broadmoor,  for  the 
reception  of  all  criminal  lunatics ;  and  those  who  have  been  acquitted  of  mur- 
der on  the  ground  of  insanity,  after  having  once  entered  this  establishment, 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  as  dead  to  the  world  as  if  the  earth  had  closed  over  them. 
Beyond  the  walls,  whether  sane  or  insane,  the  murderers  once  committed  to 
Broadmoor,  it  is  said,  never  pass,  either  in  life  or  after  death.  A  writer  who 
visited  this  establishment  in  the  early  part  of  1865  found  there  400  men  and 
about  60  women,  and  he  calculated  that  the  victims  of  their  united  crimes 
amoimted  to  nearly  1,000  persons  I 

HOMICIDAL   MONOHANIA. 

Homicidal  mania  or  monomania  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  state  of  partial 
insanity,  accompanied  by  an  impulse  to  the  perpetration  of  murder  :  hence  it 
is  sometimes  called  impidsive  or  paroxysmal  mania.     There  may  or  may  not 
be  evidence  of  intellectual  aberration,  but  the  main  feature  of  the  disorder  is 
the  existence  of  a  destructive  impulse  which,  like  a  delusion,  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  the  patient.     This  impulse,  thus  dominating  over  all  other  feelings, 
leads  a  person  to  destroy  those  to  whom  he  is  most  fondly  attached,  or  any  one 
i^ho  may  be  involved  in  his  delusion.   Sometimes  the  impulse  is  long  f  elt^  but 
concealed  and  restrained  :  there  may  be  merely  signs  of  depression  and  me- 
lancholy, low  spirits  and  loss  of  appetite,  as  well  as  eccentric  or  wayward  habits, 
but  nothing  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  fearful  contention  which  may  be  going 
on  within  the  mind.     As  in  suicidal  mania,  many  of  those  who  are  in  habits 
of  daily  intercourse  with  the  patients  have  been  first  astounded  by  the  a^t  of 
murder,  and  then  only  for  the  first  time  led  to  conjecture  that  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  language  or  conduct,  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time,  must  have  been 
S3rmptoms  of  insanity.     Occasionally  the  act  of  miu*der  is  perpetrated  with 
great  deliberation,  and  apparently  with  all  the  marks  of  sanity.     These  cases 
are  rendered  difiicult  by  the  fact  that  there  may  be  no  distinct  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence, past  or  present,  of  any  disorder  of  the  mind,  so  that  the  chief  evidence 
of  mental  disorder  is  the  act  itself  {mania  transitorid) ;  of  the  existence  of  in- 
sanity, in  the  common  or  l^al  acceptation  of  the  term,  before  and  after  the  per- 
petration of  the  crime,  there  may  be  either  no  evidence  whatever,  or  it  may  be 
so  slight  as  not  to  amount  to  proof.     Such  cases  are  regarded  and  described 
by  the  medico-legal  writers  as  instances  of  insanity  of  the  moml  feelings  only, 
and  this  condition  has  been  called  *  Moral  insanity '  (ante,  p.  478).     Its  exis- 
tence, as  a  state  independent  of  a  simultaneous  distmrbance  of  the  reason  or  in- 
tellect, is  denied  by  the  great  majority  of  lawyers  as  well  as  by  some  eminent 
medical  authorities.   Whether  such  a  condition  exists  or  not  is  a  simple  question 
of  fact,  to  be  established  if  possible  by  clear  and  conclusive  evidence.     Its 
existence  in  the  case  of  a  person  charged  with  miurder  appears  to  have  rested 
hitherto  on  a  mere  medical  dictum.    Intelligible  reasons  have  not  been  assigned 
\>j  those  witnesses  who  have  sought  to  satisfy  a  Court  of  Law  that  this  has  as 
distinct  an  existence  as  intellectual  insanity ;  in  general,  it  is  only  allied  and 
Xiot  proved  to  exist  in  a  given  case.     If  its  existence  were  satisfactorily  esta- 
bhsbedf  it  would,  as  Mr.  Stephen  observes,  do  away  with  one  of  the  essential 
fogredienta  of  crime— malice,  and  thxxe  yi&tViY  ^  V^  ^^  «jc^c^\.\Asv^a  peraoii 
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charged  with  murdei*.  The  accused  on  these  occasions  is  assumed  to  have  been 
an  involuntary  agent.     As  Mr.  Stephens  suggests,  it  might  be  a  good  defence 
to  admit  that  a  man  loaded  a  pistol  and  pointed  it  at  the  head  of  another,  but 
that  it  was  fired  by  a  sudden  involuntary  action  of  the  necessary  muscles,  and 
not  by  the  prisoner's  will.     The  only  difficidty  is  to  get  a  jury  to  believe  it. 
The  evidence  given  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  a  man  is  morally  insane 
is,  generally  speaking,  at  least  as  consistent  with  the  theory  that  he  is  a  great 
fool  and  a  great  rogue,  as  with  the  theory  that  he  is  the  subject'of  a  special 
disease  the  existence  of  which  is  doubtful.     (*  Criminal  Law,'  p.  95.)     There^ 
is  no  doubt  that  the  unrestricted  admission  of  such  a  theory  as  this  would  go 
far  to  do  away  with  all  punishment  for  crime,  for  it  would  render  it  utterly 
impossible  to  draw  a  Kne  between  (moral)  insanity  and  moral  depravity. 
What  is  crime  but  an  act  arising  from  the  perversion  of  moral  feelings? 
Moral  insanity  in  a  person  of  sound  mind  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  when- 
ever the  mind  is  sound,  a  man's  conscience  and  sense  of  right  and  wrong  will 
always  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  control  or  restrain  evil  desires  and  im- 
pulses.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  great  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  on 
this  subject  between  legal  and  medical  authorities,  turns  rather  upon  the  signifi- 
cation of  words  than  upon  any  disagreement  on  the  facts  or  the  practical  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  them. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  homicidal  monomania  are  assigned  by  Esquirol  to 
cerebral  irritation  induced  by  bodily  disease,  long  watching,  excessive  nervous 
excitement,  vicious  education,  erroneous  notions  of  religion,  grief,  destitution, 
and  the  power  of  imitation.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
publicity  given  to  horrible  occurrences  often  excites  a  homicidal  feeling  in 
persons  of  weak  minds.  The  sight  of  a  weapon  or  of  the  intended  victim  also 
determines  in  an  instant  the  perpetration  of  the  act — the  person  feeling  him- 
self drawn  on  as  he  states  by  an  irrational  impulse  which  he  can  neither  re- 
sist nor  control.  Disordered  menstruation,  owing  to  sympathy  of  the  brain 
with  the  uterus,  may  likewise  operate  as  a  cause ;  and  this  it  is  the  more  im- 
portant to  observe,  because  the  person  affected  may  not  have  previously  mani- 
fested any  sign  whatever  of  intellectual  distiurbance.  (Case  of  Brtxei/,  p.  577, 
post,)  Amenorrhosa  (suppressed  menstruation)  may  be  a  latent  cause  of  in- 
sanity among  girls,  especially  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  any  hereditary, 
predisposition  to  the  disorder.  Such  cases  announce  themselves  by  the  non- 
appearance or  long  cessation  of  the  menstrual  function  while  the  ordinary, 
symptoms  of  chlorosis  indicate  the  existence  of  this  state.  (Millar.)  By  the 
sympathy  of  the  uterine  functions  with  the  brain  there  may  be  some  intellectual 
disturbance,  indicated  by  waywardness  of  temper,  strange  and  immoral  con- 
duct, morbid  appetite,  and  great  irritability  with  excitement  from  slight  causes. 
A  crime  may  be  suddenly  perpetrated  by  such  persons  without  apparent  motive; 
and  if  clear  proof  of  intellectual  disorder  before  the  occurrence  be  in  all  cases 
required,  there  is  often  no  alternative  but  to  convict  the  person  as  a  sane  cri- 
minal. Esquirol  alludes  to  the  case  of  a  married  woman,  who  at  every  mens- 
trual period  experienced  a  strong  desire  to  kill  her  husband  and  children, 
especially  when  she  saw  them  lying  asleep.  Parturition  and  suppressed  lacta- 
tion are  likewise  causes,  and  in  this  case  the  disorder  may  assume  the  form  of 
what  is  called  Puerperal  Mania.  It  is  important  for  a  medical  jurist  to  bear 
in  mind  that  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  attacked  by  homicidal  mania  are  not 
always  characterized  by  a  gloomy,  melancholic,  or  irritable  disposition ;  the 
disorder  sometimes  shows  itself  in  those  who  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
kind  and  gentle  demeanour  and  quiet  habits.  In  some  cases  the  murderous 
disposition  may  give  no  warning  of  its  existence ;  in  others,  however,  it 
is  preceded  by  a  change  of  character  corresponding  to  a  sudden  access  of  in- 
sanity. 

Symptoms. — Homicidal  mania,  in  its  more  coiXiTCiOTL  fornv^  \ss3w3  \s!aiB5ir">^ak'W5r- 
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pearance  at  all  ages,  eren  in  children : — it  is  occasionallj  periodical,  and  the 
paroxysm  of  insanity  is  preceded  by  symptoms  of  general  excitement.     The 
patient  experiences  colicky  pains,  and  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  abdomen  or  <^e6t, 
.—headache,  restlessness,  and  loss  of  appetite,  lowness  of  spirits ;  the  face  is 
flushed  or  pale,  the  pulse  hard  and  full,  and  the  whole  body  in  a  state  of 
eonmlsive  trembling.     An  act  of  violence  is  committed  without  warning,  and 
the  patient  appears  as  if  reHeyod  from  some  oppressive  feeling.     He  maj  be 
calm,  and  express  neither  regret,  remorse,  nor  fear ;  he  may  coolly  contemplate 
his  victim,  confess  the  deed,  and  at  once  surrender  himself  to  justice.  In  aome 
rare  instances  he  may  conceal  himself,  hide  the  weapon,  and,  like  a  sane  cri* 
minal,  endeavour  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  crime — thus  showing  a  perfect 
consciousness  of  the  illegality  or  wrongfulness  of  the  act,  and  a  desire  to  evade 
discovery.  These  are  the  main  features  of  crime,  and  imless  there  is  indepen- 
dent evidence  of  mental  disorder,  or  of  some  bodily  disease  affecting  the  brain^ 
the  conclusion  should  be  that  the  person  is  sane  and  responsible.     The  great 
problem  to  be  solved  on  these  occasions  is — What  are  the  plain  practical  dis- 
tinctions between  defective  reasoning  power  and  perverted  moral  sense  ?    The 
latter  condition  alone  should  not  exculpate  a  person  or  absolve  him  from  the 
usual  punishment,  or  persons  undeniably  sane,  who  have  committed  crimes, 
should  be  equally  exculpated  and  absolved  from  punishment. 

The  symptoms  above  described  have  been  observed  to  be  more  aggravated 
in  proportion  as  the  homicidal  impulse  was  strong.  The  propensity  to  kill  is 
t5K>metimes  a  fixed  idea,  and  the  patient  can  no  more  Imnish  it  from  his  thoughts 
than  a  person  afflicted  with  insanity  can  divest  himself  of  the  delusive  ideas 
which  occupy  his  mind.  (Esquirol,  op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  105.)  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Esquirol  here  implies  a  state  in  which  there  is  no  perversion  of 
intellect.  The  facts  which  he  mentions,  however,  clearly  prove  the  contrary  ; 
for  if  a  patient  has  not  the  power  to  banish  from  his  thoughts  this  propensity 
to  kill,  he  has  passed  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  is  really  insane.  The 
admission  of  this  fact  alone  proves  that  his  mind  must  be  unsound.  Esquirol 
says — ^before  the  perpetration  of  the  act  there  may  be  no  sign  of  irrational  con- 
versation cr  conduct :  but  he  asks  the  question — Because  there  is  no  proof  of 
irrationality,  are  we  to  assume  that  these  pcrj^ons  possess  reason  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  existence  of  a  rational  state  of  mind  with  the  murder  of 
those  who  nre  most  dear  to  them  ?  (Op.  cit.  vol.  2,  p.  102.)  In  EsquiroFs 
view,  therefore,  it  may  be  taken  that  mere  j^erversion  of  feelings  (insanity), 
irrespective  of  some  latent  aberration  of  intellect,  does  not  exist,  and  moral 
insanity  is  a  conventional  term  for  a  state  in  which  the  proofs  of  mental  dis- 
turbance are  not  so  clear  as  in  the  generality  of  cases. 

An  erroneous  notion  prevails  in  the  public  mind,  that  a  homicidal  lunatic  is 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  a  sane  criminal  by  some  cei'tain  and  invariable 
synaptoms  or  characters,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  to  display 
in  evidence,  and  of  a  medico-legal  writer  to  describe.  But  a  perusal  of  the 
evidence  given  at  a  few  trials  will  surely  satisfy  those  who  hold  this  opinion, 
that  each  case  must  stand  by  itself.  It  is  easy  to  classify  homicidal  lunatics, 
and  say  that  in  one  instance  the  murderous  act  wjis  committed  from  a  motive 
— i.f.  revenge  or  jealousy  ;  in  a  second  from  no  motive,  but  from  irresistible 
impulse ;  in  a  third  from  illusion  or  delusive  motive — i.e.  mental  delusion ; 
in  a  fourth  from  perverted  moral  feeling  ^without  any  sign  of  intellectual 
aberration.  This  classification  probably  comprises  all  the  varieties  of  horni^ 
cidal  infinity,  but  it  does  not  help  us  to  ascertain,  in  a  doubtful  case,  whether 
the  act  was  or  was  not  committed  by  a  person  labouring  under  any  of  these 
psychological  conditions.  It  enables  us  to  classify  those  who  are  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity,  but  it  entirely  fails  in  giving  us  the  power  to  distinguish. 
a  sane  fi-om  an  insane  criminal,  or  a  responsible  from  an  irresponsible  lunatic. 
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According  to  M.  Esqnirol,  vrhoee  views,  more  or  less  modified,  are  adopted  bjr 
all  irriters  on  the  medical  jurispnxdence  of  insanity,  the  facts  hitherto  observea 
indicate  three  degrees  of  homicidal  mania : — 

1.  In  thQ  first  degree,  the  propensjihr  to  kill  is  connected  with  absurd  irra-* 
tional  motires  or  actual  delusion.  The  person  would  be  at  once  pronoimced 
insane.  Cases  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon,  and  they  rarely  create 
any  difficulty.  The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Wilson  (Lincoln  Siunmer  Assizes,  1864), 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  will  furnish  an  illustration.  A  woman, 
consulted  a  medical  man  as  to  pains  in  her  head,  loss  of  appetite,  and  low 
spirits  after  her  delivery ;  she  was  also  suffering  from  religious  despondency. 
While  in  this  state  she  got  up  in  the  night  and  drowned  four  of  her  children, 
in  a  cistern.  She  gave  this  account  of  the  act :-— she  washed  the  children,  put 
them  to  bed,  and  retired  herself  about  10  o'clock,  but  could  not  sleep ;  and 
between  12  and  1  o'clock  it  was  suggested  to  her  mind,  as  she  says,  by  a 
black  shadowy  figure,  that  if  they  were  in  heaven  they  would  be  out  of  danger 
and  better  done  to,  than  she  could  do  for  them.  It  was  still  further  suggested 
to  her  mind,  in  the  same  way,  that  she  could  easily  put  them  into  the  cistern, 
and  she  at  once  proceeded  to  do  so ;  it  was  better  for  them  to  die  yoimg  than 
to  grow  up  wicked.  (See  Stephen's  *  Crim.  Law  of  England,'  p.  91.)  The 
case  of  Mrs,  Brought  who  murdered  six  of  her  children  at  Esher,  was  some- 
what similar  in  its  details.  This  woman,  at  whose  trial  I  attended  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  stated  that  while  thinking  of  her  children,  during  the  night,  a 
black  cloud  came  over  her  which  seemed  to  surround  her  and  she  felt  com- 
pelled to  kill  them.  {Reg.  v.  Broughy  Guildford  Siunmer  Assizes,  1854.)  In 
other  instances,  those  who  have  perpetrated  such  a  series  of  murders,  have 
stated  that  they  had  had  the  same  sensation  of  darkness  or  a  black  spectre 
brooding  over  them  just  before  the  perpetration  of  the  act. 

2.  In  the  second  degree,  the  desire  to  kill  is  connected  with  no  knoien  motive* 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  motive  for  the  deed ;  the  person  appears  to  have  been 
led  on  by  some  impulse.  With  respect  to  this  class  of  cases,  Mr.  Stephen  ob- 
sen'es  :  *  There  are  motives  for  all  acts  even  the  maddest,  but  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  assign  them  specifically.  It  is,  however,  generally  possible  to 
form  an  opinion  whether  a  given  act  was  done  from  some  unknown  mad  mo* 
tive,  or  from  some  imknown  sane  motive.'     (Op.  cit.  p.  88.) 

3.  In  the  third  degree,  the  impulse  to  kill  is  sudden,  instantaneous,  imre- 
flecting,  and  imcontrollahle  {plus  forte  que  lavolonte).  The  act  of  homicide  is 
perpetrated  without  interest,  without  motive,  and  often  on  persons  who  are 
most  fondly  loved  by  the  perpetrator.  (Esqidrol,  *  Maladies  men  tales,'  vol.  2, 
p.  834.)  It  is  this  form,  which  has  been  called  *  impulsive  insanity,'  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  contention  on  trials  for  mnrder  in  which  insanity  is 
set  up  as  a  defence,  and  therefore  it  will  be  well  to  consider  this  subject  m  a 
legal  aspect.  Mr.  Stephen  thus  comments  upon  it : — *  It  is  said  that  on  par- 
ticular occasions  men  are  seized  with  irrational  or  irresistible  impulses  to  kill^. 
to  steal,  or  to  bum,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  impulses  they  sometimes 
commit  acts  which  would  otherwise  be  most  atrocious  crimes.  It  would  bef 
absurd  to  deny  the  possibility  that  such  impulses  may  occur,  or  the  fact  that 
they  have  occurred  and  have  been  acted  on.  Instancesare  given  in  which  the  im- 
pulse was  felt  and  resisted.  The  only  question  which  the  existence  of  such 
impulses  can  raise  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  is  whether  the  par- 
ticular impulse  was  really  irresistible  as  well  as  unresisted.  If  it  was  irresis- 
tible, the  person  accused  is  entitled  to  be  acquitted,  because  the  act  would  not 
then  be  voluntary  and  not  properly  his  act.  If  the  impulse  was  resistible,  the 
fact  that  it  proceeded  from  disease  would  be  no  excuse  at  all.  If  a  man's 
nerves  were  so  irritated  by  a  baby's  crying  that  he  instantly  killed  it,  his  act 
would  be  murder ;  it  wotdd  not  be  less  miurder  if  the  some  imSa^kscis.vsA^'st.- 
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rei^nding  desire  were  produced  bj  some  internal  disease.  The  great  object 
of  the  criminal  law  is  to  induce  people  to  control  their  impulses ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  why,  if  thej  can,  they  should  not  control  insane  as  well  as  sane  im- 
pulses. The  proof  that  an  impulse  was  irresistible  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case.  The  commonest  and  strongest  cases  are  those 
of  women  who,  without  motive  or  concealment,  kill  their  children  after  re- 
covery from  childbed '  (puerperal  mania).     (Op.  cit.  p.  96.) 

The  three  forms  in  which  a  homicidal  propensity  may  thus  present  itself  in 
cases  of  insanity,  differ  from  each  other  only  in  degree — the  two  first  being 
strongly  analogous  to,  but  lighter  modifications  of  the  third.  All  the  cases 
which  came  before  M.  Esquirol  had  these  features  in  conunon— 4in  irritable 
constitution,  great  excitability,  singularity  or  eccentricity  of  character ;  and 
previously  to  the  manifestation  of  the  homicidal  feeling  there  was  a  gentle, 
kind,  and  affectionate  disposition.  As  in  other  forms  of  insanity,  there  was 
some  well-marked  change  of  character  in  the  mode  of  life ;  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  there  must  have  been  some  degree  of  intellectual  dis- 
turbance. The  period  at  which  the  disorder  commenced  and  terminated  could 
be  easily  defined,  and  the  malady  could  be  almost  always  referred  to  some 
moral  or  physical  cause.  In  two  cases  it  was  traced  to  the  change  produced  by 
puberty,  and  in  four  to  the  power  of  imitation.  Attempts  at  suicide  preceded 
or  followed  the  attack  :  all  wished  to  die,  and  some  desired  to  be  put  to  death 
like  criminals.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  there  any  discoverable  motive  for 
the  act  of  homicide. 

M.  Esquirol  believes  that  there  are  well-marked  distinctions  between  this 
state  and  that  of  the  sane  criminal.  Among  these  he  enumerates:  1.  The 
want  of  accomplices  in  homicidal  mania.  2.  The  sane  criminal  has  always  a 
motive — the  act  of  murder  is  only  a  means  for  gratifying  some  other  more  or 
less  criminal  passion,  and  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  some  other  Avrong- 
ful  act :  the  contrary  exists  in  homicidal  mania.  3.  The  victims  of  the  cri- 
minal are  those  who  oppose  his  desires  or  his  wishes — the  victims  of  the  mo- 
nomaniac are  among  those  who  are  either  indifferent  to  or  who  are  the  most 
dear  to  him.  4.  The  sane  criminal  endeavours  to  conceal,  and  if  taken  denies 
the  crime  :  if  he  confesses  it,  it  is  only  with  some  reservation,  and  when  cir- 
cimistances  are  too  strong  against  him ;  but  he  commonly  denies  it  to  the  last 
moment :  it  is  the  reverse  with  the  monomaniac.  The  exceptions  to  which 
these  characters  are  open  will  be  considered  hereafter.  They  have,  undoubt- 
edly, greater  value  in  their  combined  than  in  their  individual  application,  and 
when  in  any  case  they  coexist,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  per- 
son accused  of  murder  is  labouring  imder  homicidal  mania.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  these  cases,  however,  is  to  distinguish  moral  depravity  from  insanity* 
I  agree  with  a  medico-l^al  writer  on  this  subject,  that  '  no  hideousness  of  de-. 
pravity  can  amount  to  proof  of  insanity,  unsupported  by  some  evidence  of  a 
judgment  incapacitated,  or  of  a  will  fettered  by  disease.  In  those  cases  of 
mental  disorder  in  which  the  emotions  are  perverted,  and  where  there  is  no 
clear  proof  of  deranged  intellect^ — cases  which  do  from  time  to  time  occur,— 
the  presumption  of  insanity  in  regard  to  a  criminal  action  has  to  be  upheld  by 
evidence  of  a  suspension  of  the  will.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  act  was  not 
voluntary,  this  does  away  with  its  criminal  nature.'  (Jamieson*s  Lectures  on 
the  Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity,  '  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  48,  p.  181.)  But  it  is  impossible 
in  many  cases  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  suspension  of  the  will : 
this  suspension  can  only  be  assumed  from  the  act—  a  dangerous  asstunption, 
and  one  that  might  lead  to  the  confusion  of  crime  with  insanity,  and  the  ex- 
culpation of  all  criminals. 

Legal  tests, — Admitting  the  existence  of  homicidal  mania  as  thus  defined  by 
Esguirol,  it  may  become  a  question,  how,  when  pleaded  for  one  charged  witti 
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murder,  it  is  to  be  practically  distinguished  from  a  case  in  which  the  crime 
has  been  perpetrated  by  a  really  sane  person.  Tests,  both  medical  and  l^al, 
have  been  proposed.  The  legal  test  was  explicitly  stated  in  the  following 
terms  by  the  whole  of  the  judges  in  conference,  in  answer  to  queries  put  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  APNaughtefi^  who  was  tried  and  acquitt^ 
on  the  ground  of  insanity  (June  19,  1843) : — 

'  Notwithstanding  a  party  commits  a  wrong  act  while  labouring  imder  the 
idea  that  he  was  redressing  a  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  under  the  im- 
pression of  obtaining  some  public  or  private  benefit,  he  is  liable  to  punish- 
ment. The  jury  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  told  that  every  man  should  be  considered 
of  sane  mind  imtil  the  contrary  was  clearly  proved  in  evidence ;  that,  before 
a  plea  of  insanity  shoidd  be  allowed,  undoubted  evidence  ought  to  be  adduced 
that  the  accused  was  of  diseased  mind,  and  that  at  the  time  he  conunitted  the 
act  he  was  not  conscious  of  right  or  wrong.  Every  person  was  supposed  to 
know  what  the  law  was,  and  therefore  nothing  could  justify  a  wrong  act, 
except  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  party  did  not  know  right  from  wrong; 
if  that  was  not  satisfectorily  proved,  the  accused  was  liable  to  punishment. 
If  the  delusion  under  which  a  person  laboured  were  only  partial,  the  party 
accused  was  equally  liable  with  a  person  of  sane  mind.  H  the  accused  kill^ 
another  in  self-defence,  he  would  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal ;  but  if  the  crime 
were  committed  for  any  supposed  injury,  he  would  then  be  liable  to  the  pimish- 
ment  awarded  by  the  laws  to  his  crime.'  (*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.'  July 
1843,  p.  273.)     . 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  law,  in  order  to  render  a  man  respon- 
sible for  a  crime,  looks  for  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  consequences  of  the  act ;  while  the  administration  of  justice  rests  on  the 
principle  that  every  one  knows  the  law  and  fears  its  pimishment.  Thus,  the 
complete  possession  of  reason  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  legal  responsi- 
bility of  an  offender;  and  it  is  also  to  be  inferred,  from  the  results  of  several 
cases,  that  a  man  may  be  civilly  incompetent,  but  sufficiently  sane  to  be  made 
criminally  responsible.  The  proofs  required  in  the  two  cases  are  essentially 
distinct. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  legal  test,  that  it  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose 
intended :  it  cannot,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  enable  us  to  distinguish  the 
'insane  homicide  from  the  sane  criminal.  Many  insane  persons  have  committed 
acts  which  they  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  of  the  criminality  of  which  they  were 
at  the  time  perfectly  conscious.  They  have  been  known  to  murder  others,  in 
order  to  receive  the  pimjshment  of  death  at  the  hands  of  the  law;  and 
therefore  they  must  have  been  conscious  of  the  wrongfulness,  or  rather  of  the 
illegality,  of  the  act  which  they  were  perpetrating,  and  have  known  that  they 
were  committing  an  offence  against  the  law  of  man.  In  short,  the  criminal 
nature  of  the  act  has  often  been  the  sole  motive  for  its  perpetration !  (*Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1852,  1,  363.)  It  has  been  suggested  with  some  truth,  that  it 
is  rather  the  imperfect  or  defective  appreciation  of  the  motives  to  right  or 
against  wrong  action,  which  leads  to  crime  among  the  insane,  and  not  the 
mere  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong.  Most  lunatics  have  an  abstract  know- 
ledge that  right  is  right  and  wrong  wrong ;  but  in  true  insanity  the  voluntary 
power  to  control  thought  and  actions,  and  to  regulate  conduct  by  this  standara, 
is  impaired,  limited,  or  overruled  by  insane  motives.  A  lunatic  may  have 
the  power  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  but  he  has  not  the  power  of 
choosing  right  from  wrong.  A  criminal  is  punishable  not  merely  because 
he  has  the  power  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  but  because  he  volun- 
tarily does  the  wrong,  having  the  power  to  choose  the  right.  ( Jamieson's 
Lectures  on  Insanity,  *  Med,  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  827.)  The  case  of  Hadfield, 
who  was  tried  for  shooting  at  George  IIL  while  sitting  in  his  box  at  thfil 
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theatre,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  f  umiahes  an  example  of  the 
existence  of  insane  delusion,  coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of 
the  act  which  he  was  about  to  commit.     He  knew  that  in  firing  at  the  Kin^ 
he  was  doing  what  was  contrary  to  law,  and  that  the  punishment  of  death  was 
attached  to  the  crime  of  assassination ;  but  the  motive  for  the  crime  was  that 
he  might  be  put  to  death  by  others, — he  woidd  not  take  his  own  life.    Again, 
Martin  the  incendiary  admitted  that  he  knew  he  was  doing  wrong,  according 
to  the  law  of  man,  when  he  set  fire  to  York  Cathedral :  he  was  conscious  that 
the  act  was  illegal,  but  he  said  he  had  the  command  of  Grod  to  do  it.     Thus, 
then,  we  find  that  a  full  consciousness  of  the  illegality  or  wrongfulness  of  an 
act  may  exist  in  a  man's  mind  at  the  time  of  its  perpetration,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  he  may  be  legally  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.     But  it  may 
be  said  this  is  an  insane  or  delusive  consciousness,  and  part  of  the  insanity 
imder  which  he  labours.     This,  however,  is  a  mere  assumption,  not  justified 
by  the  facts. 

The  legal  test  of  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  of  right  and 
wrong,  is  a  frequent  caiise  of  inconsistent  and  even  conflicting  verdicts.  The 
case  of  Heg,  v.  Westron  (Central  Criminal  Court,  February  1856)  furnishes 
a  curious  illustration  of  this.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
a  Mr.  Waugh,  a  solicitor.  On  some  provocation,  partly  real  and  partly  based 
on  an  exaggerated  view  of  his  rights,  the  prisoner  shot  the  deceased  m  open 
day  in  a  public  thoroughfere.  The  only  question  therefore  for  the  jury  was 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  act.  It  was  proved  that 
he  was  ill-tempered  and  violent  about  trifles ;  but  he  had  an  acute  knowledge 
of  business,  and  lived  by  himself  in  various  lodgings.  The  persons  with  whom 
he  had  associated,  deposed  that  his  conduct  was  so  strange  and  tmreasonable 
at  times  that  they  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  lodger.  Evidence  was 
also  given  to  the  eflect  that  several  members  of  his  family  had  been  insane, 
and  that  the  prisoner  himself  three  years  previously  had  suffered  from  mental 
excitement,  but  it  was  not  such  as  to  render  restraint  necessary.  The  medical 
witnesses  declined  to  say — in  answer  to  questions  put  by  the  learned  judge 
and  counsel — that  the  prisoner  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  be  incapable 
of  knowing  that  the  act  of  killing  a  man  was  wrong.  Dr.  Sjmnot  properly 
observed  that  many  lunatics  would  be  perfectly  well  aware  that  such  an  act  ^ 
was  wrong.  On  this  it  was  contended,  for  the  prosecution,  that  as  the  prisoner 
must  have  known  what  he  was  doing,  he  was  fully  responsible.  The  jury 
were,  as  usual,  directed  to  decide  whether  the  prisoner  was  proved  to  have 
been  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed,  that  he  did 
not  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act,  or  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  Of  course  upon  the  medical  evidence  the  jury  had  no  option 
but  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  *  wilful  murder,'  but  they  recommended 
him  to  mercy  on  account  of  an  alleged  *  predisposition  to  insanity.'  This  ver- 
dict was  tantamount  to  *  not  guilty  on  the  groimd  of  insanity,'  and  sentence  of 
death  was  therefore  simply  recorded.  Under  such  a  verdict  the  learned  judges 
appear  to  have  felt  that  the  usual  punishment  of  death  for  wilful  murder  could 
not  be  carried  out  The  jury  were  bewildered  by  the  test  of  guilt  submitted 
to  them  :  they  appear  to  have  considered  the  man  insane,  but  that  his  insanity 
had  not  reached  the  legal  standard  of  an  entire  absence  of  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  general  history  of  the  prisoner  and  his  crime  tended  to 
show  insanity,  but  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  there  is  a  loss  of  all  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  an. 
act  perpetrated,  or  of  its  unlawfulness.  On  the  contrary,  the  prisoner  deli- 
berately shot  the  deceased  out  of  revenge  for  a  supposed  injuiy ;  his  whole 
conduct  showed  that  he  knew  the  act  was  illegal,  but  he  set  the  law  at  defiance. 
A  man  actuated  hj  mere  brutal  recklessness  could  have  done  no  more. 
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Medical  <e^«.— The  testa  wbich  have  been  proposed  by  medical  jurists  for 
detecting  cases  of  homicidal  mania  are  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  acts  of  homicide  have  generally  been  preceded  by  other  striking 
peculiarities  of  conduct  in  the  person, — often  by  a  total  change  of  character. 

2.  Those  persons  who  are  affected  with  it  have  in  many  instances  previously 
or  subsequently  attempted  suicide — they  have  expressed  a  wish  to  die  or  to 
be  executed  as  criminals.  These  supposed  criteria  have  been  repeatedly  and 
very  properly  rejected,  when  tendered  as  medical  proofs  of  insanity  in  Courts 
of  Law.  They  are  of  too  vague  a  nature,  and  apply  as  much  to  cases  of  moral 
depravity  as  of  actual  insanity ;  in  short,  if  these  were  admitted  as  proof s^  they 
would  serve  as  a  convenient  shelter  from  punishment  for  many  sane  criminals. 

3.  Motive  for  crime, — The  acts  are  without  motive  or  they  are  in  opposition 
to  all  human  motives.  A  man  knon^ii  to  have  been  tenderly  attach^  to  his 
wife  and  children  murders  them, — a  fond  mother  destroys  her  infant.  It  is 
hereby  assumed  or  implied  that  persons  who  are  sane  never  commit  a  crime 
without  an  apparent  motive,  and  that  in  the  perpetration  of  a  criminal  act,  an 
insane  person  either  never  has  a  motive,  or  has  one  of  a  delusive  nature  only. 
If  these  propositions  were  true,  it  would  be  easy  to  distinguish  a  sane  from 
an  insane  criminal ;  but  the  application  of  the  rule  wholly  fails  in  practice. 
In  the  first  place,  the  non-discovery  is  here  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  non-ex- 
istence of  a  motive ;  while  it  is  undoubted  that  motives  may  exist  for  many 
atrocious  criminal  acts  without  our  being  able  to  discover  them — a  fact  proved 
by  the  numerous  recorded  confessipns  of  criminals  before  execution,  in  cases 
in  which,  until  these  confessions  were  made,  no  motive  for  the  perpetration 
of  the  crime  had  appeared  to  the  acutest  minds.  (Reg,  v.  Hatto,  Bucks  Lent 
Ass.,  1854.)  In  the  case  of  Courvoisier,  who  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
Lord  William  Russell  in  June  1840,  it  was  an  undue  reliance  upon  this  alleged 
criterion,  before  the  secret  proofs  of  guilt  accidentally  came  out,  which  led 
many  to  believe  that  this  man  could  not  have  committed  the  crime ;  and  the 
absence  of  motive  was  urged  by  his  counsel  as  the  strongest  proof  of  his  inno- 
cence. It  was  ingeniously  contended  '  that  the  most  trifling  action  of  human 
life  had  its  spring  from  some  motive  or  other.'  This  is  undoubtedly  true, 
but  it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  a  man  untainted  with  crime,  to  detect  and 
unravel  the  motives  which  influence  criminals  in  the  perpetration  of  murder. 
No  reasonable  motive  was  ever  discovered  for  the  atrocious  murders  and 
mutilations  perpetrated  by  Oreenacre  and  Good,  yet  these  persons  were  very 
properly  made  responsible  for  their  crimes  I  It  would  be  a  fatal  error  to 
infer  insanity  from  what  is  termed  the  inadequacy  of  motive. 

In  the  inquiry  whether  a  particular  man  committed  the  offence,  the  consi- 
deration  of  motive  may  be  of  great  weight,^-of  very  little,  however,  when  the 
inquiry  is  whether  the  man  who  did  it  is  insane.  On  the  trial  of  Francis  for 
shooting  at  the  Queen,  the  main  ground  for  the  defence  was,  that  the  prisoner 
had  no  motive  for  the  act,  and  therefore  was  irresponsible ;  but  he  was  con- 
victed. It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  imder  what  circumstances  any  motive 
for  such  an  act  as  this  could  exist :  and  therefore  the  admission  of  such  a  de- 
fence would  have  been  like  laying  down  a  rule,  that  evidence  of  the  perpetra- 
tion of  so  heinous  a  crime  shoidd  in  all  cases  be  taken  per  ssbaa  proof  of  the 
existence  of  insanity — ^in  other  words,  of  an  irresponsible  state  of  mind ! 
Crimes  have  been  sometimes  committed  without  any  apparent  motive  by  sane 
persons,  who  were  at  the  time  perfectly  aware  of  the  criminality  of  their  con- 
duct. No  mark  of  insanity  or  delusion  could  be  discovered  about  them,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  say  in  their  defence ;  they  have,  however,  been  properly 
held  responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  lunatics  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
have  been  known  to  be  influenced  by  motives  in  the  perpetration  of  crimes  ;• 
thus  they  have  often  murdered  their  keepers  in  revenge  for  ill-treatment 
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wliich  they  have  experienced  at  their  hands,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v. 
Farmer  (York  Spring  Assizes,  1837).  This  man  was  acquitted  as  insane^ 
-while  the  clear  motive  for  the  homicide  was  revenge  and  ill-feeling.  In  an- 
other instance  the  act  of  murder  was  perpetrated  bj  a  lunatic  from  a  real 
motive  of  jealousy.  (Beg.  v.  Goule^  Durham  Summer  Ass.,  1845.)  On  the 
whole,  the  conclusion  with  respect  to  this  assumed  criterion  is,  that  an  absence 
of  motive  when  there  are  indications  of  insanity,  is  a  presumption  in  &Tour  of 
the  person  being  insane ;  but  the  non-discovery  of  a  motive  for  a  crimiiial 
act  cannot  of  itself  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  insanity  or  homi- 
cidal mania  in  the  perpetrator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  there  exists 
such  a  motive  (jealousy  or  revenge)  as  would  instigate  a  sane  man  to  an  act 
of  murder,  is  not  of  itself  a  proof  that  the  person  is  sane  and  responsible. 

The  acts  of  the  insane  generally  arise  from  motives  based  on  delusion.     In 
the  state  of  idiocy  an  act  of  homicide  has  been  committed  merely  as  a  result 
of  imitation,  and  in  imbecility, — ^from  motives  of  an  absurd  and  unreasonable 
kind.     I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Sutherland  for  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  affected  with  imbecility,  upon  whom  an  inquisition  was 
held  in  1843.    He  was  a  person  of  childish  manners,  and  among  the  symptoms 
of  imbecility  there  showed  itself  a  strong  propensity  for  windmills.     He  par- 
ticularly wished  to  be  tied  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  mill  when  they  were 
going  round :  he  would  go  any  distance  to  see  a  windmill,  and  would  sit  watch- 
ing one  for  days  together.     His  friends  removed  him  to  a  place  where  there 
were  no  mills,  in  the  hope'  that  this  strange  propensity  would  wear  away. 
He  collected  a  number  of  lucifer-matches  and  set  fire  to  the  house  where  Dr. 
Sutherland  attended  him,  with  a  view  that  he  might  escape  during  the  confu- 
sion to  some  imaginary  land  of  windmills ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  enticed 
a  child  into  a  wood,  and,  in  attempting  to  murder  it,  cut  and  mangled  its  limbs 
with  a  knife  in  a  horrible  manner.     How  would  any  sane  person  have  con- 
nected this  propensity  for  windmills  with  the  attempts  at  arson  and  murder  ? 
Yet  it  turned  out  that  he  had  taken  the  resolution  to  commit  these  crimes  in 
the  hope  that  he  should  be  removed  to  some  place  where  there  would  be  a 
mill  I     (Report  on  Lunatics,  *  Quart.  Rev.'  1844.) 

4.  Confession. — The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  person  :  he  seeks  no  escape^ 
delivers  himself  up  to  justice,  and  acknowledges  the  crime  laid  to  his  chaige. 
This  is  commonly  characteristic  of  homicidal  mania ;  for  by  the  sane  criminal 
every  attempt  is  generally  made  to  conceal  all  traces  of  the  crime,  and  he 
denies  it  to  the  last.     A  case  occurred  in  September  1843  which  shows,  how- 
ever, the  fallacy  of  this  criterion.     A  man  named  Dadd  murdered  his  &ther 
at  Cobham,  under  circumstances  strongly  indicative  of  homicidal  mania.     He 
fied  to  France  after  the  perpetration  of  tne  crime,  and  was  subsequently  tried, 
and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.     (See  also  another  case,  ^Ann. 
d*Hyg.'  1829,  2,  392.)     On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
sane  persons  who  destroy  the  lives  of  others  through  revenge  or  anger,  often 
perpetrate  murder  openly  and  do  iiot  attempt  to  deny  or  conceal  the  crime, 
^r  the  simple  reason  that  denial  or  attempt  at  concealment  would  be  hope- 
less.    Again,  a  morbid  love  of  notoriety  will  often  induce  sane  criminals  ta 
attempt  assassination  under  circiunstances  where  the  attempt  must  necessarily 
be  witnessed  by  hundreds,  and  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  escape.     The 
attacks  made  some  years  since  upon  the  life  of  the  Queen  are  sufficient  to 
bear  out  this  statement. 

5.  Accomplices, — The  sane  murderer  has  generally  accomplices  in  vice  or 
crime;  the  homicidal  monomaniac  has  not.  Upon  this  it  maybe  observed  that 
some  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  committed  in  modem  times — as  those  per- 
petrated by  Greenacre,  Good,  Courvoisier,  and  others — were  the  acts  of  solitary 
persons,  with  no  mark  of  insanity  about  them,  who  had  neither  accomplices 
tor  any  assignable  inducementa  leading  to  the  oommisaion  of  the  crimes.    It  is^ 
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however,  a  fact  so  isr  in  fovoor  of  the  existence  of  homicidal  insanity,  that  the 
insane  never  have  accomplices  in  the  acts  which  they  perpetrate.  These  criteria 
can  hardly  be  described  as  medical ;  they  are  circimistances  upon  which  a  non- 
professional man  may  form  just  as  safe  a  judgment  as  one  who  has  made  in- 
sanity a  special  study. 

6.  Delusion  in  the  act,— 'The  presence  of  delusion  has  been  said  to  charac- 
terize an  act  of  homicidal  monomania,  while  premeditation,  precaution,  and 
concealment  have  been  considered  the  essential  features  of  the  act  of  a  sane 
criminal.  With  respect  to  delusion,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  mere  proof 
of  the  existence  of  this  does  not  excuse  the  act:  if  the  delusion  be  partial  the 
party  accused  is  still  responsible ;  and  if  the  crime  were  committed  for  an 
imaginary  injury  he  would  be  held  equally  responsible.  (See  an/e,  p.  571.)  Much 
stress  was  formerly  laid  upon  the  delusion  being  connected  unth  the  act  in  casesof 
alleged  insanity;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  except  by  the  confessions  of 
insane  persons  during  convalescence,  it  is  not  easy  for  a  sane  mind  to  connect 
the  most  simple  acts  of  a  lunatic  with  the  delusion  imder  which  he  labours. 
Every  act  of  homicide  perpetrated  by  a  really  insane  person  is  doubtless  con- 
nected with  some  delusion  with  which  he  is  affected ;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  one  who  is  sane  should  always  be  able  to  make  out  this  connection, 
and  it  would  be  therefore  unjust  to  rest  the  responaibilitr  of  an  accused  person 
upon  an  accidental  discovery  of  this  kind.  Cases  elsewhere  related  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  connect  the  delusions  of  the  insane  with  their  acts  (p.  483, 
ante).  Lord  Erskine's  doctrine  in  Hadjield's  case,  that,  in  order  to  render  a 
person  irresponsible,  the  act  shoidd  be  traced  to  the  delusion,  is  therefore, 
medically  speaking,  untenable.  The  connection  of  a  delusion  with  an  act,  when 
it  can  be  really  traced,  may  serve  to  exculpate  an  accused  party,  but  the  non- 
establishment  of  this  connection  proves  nothing. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  premeditation,  precaution,  concealment,  and 
flight  are  met  with  in  crimes  committed  by  both  sane  and  insane  criminals, 
although  these  acts  are  certainly  strong  characteristics  of  sanity.  It  should  be 
a  question  for  a  jury  whether,  when  they  are  proved  to  have  existed  in  any 
criminal  act,  there  might  not  have  been  such  a  power  of  self-control  in  the  per- 
son, although  in  some  degree  insane,  as  to  justify  the  application  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  not  the  presence  of  a  slight  degree  of  mental  aberration  which 
necessarily  indicates  a  loss  of  power  of  controlling  actions.  Are  such  persons 
less  beyond  the  influence  of  example  than  one  half  of  the  sane  criminals  who 
are  punished?  (See  a  paper  by  Brierre  de  Boismont,  *Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  1, 
pp.  76, 354.) 

7.  A  number  ofmujxlers  perpetrated  at  once, — In  the  acts  of  sane  criminals 
one  person,  or  at  the  most  two,  may  be  destroyed ;  but,  in  cases  of  homicidal 
mania,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  wife  and  several  childbren  killed  by  the  hus- 
band, or  four  or  five  children  at  once  destroyed  by  the  wife.  A  repetition  of 
these  atrocities  is  as  common  among  those  who  are  really  insane,  as  it  is  unusual 
among  the  sane.  No  motive  but  that  which  is  based  on  some  insane  delusion 
could  be  suggested  for  such  a  series  of  miurders.  Thus,  four  infants  may  be 
foimd  murdered  by  a  mother,  who  admits  the  act  but  endeavours  to  account 
for  it  by  asserting  that  she  wished  to  convert  them  into  angels,  or  to  save  them 
from  destitution  or  exposure  to  worldly  temptations. 

Summary, — The  foregoing  considerations  lead  to  the  inference  that  there 
are  no  certain  legal  or  medical  tests  whereby  homicidal  mania  can  be  demon- 
strated to  exist.  Each  case  must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  attending 
it :  but  the  true  test  for  irresponsibility  vb,  all  doubtful  cases  appears  to  be, 
whether  the  jperson  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime,  had  or  had 
not  a  sufficient  power  of  control  to  govern  his  actions ;  or,  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther, knowing  the  act  to  be  wrong,  he  could  not  avoid  the  perpetration  of  it.  ^ 
This  involves  the  consideration,  not  only  whether  insanity  eusd(«L\s^^^s^^i^ 
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cuBed,  but  whether  it  had  reached  a  degree  to  destroy,  not  a  consciouanesB  <^ 
the  act,  but  volition — the  will  to  do  or  not  to  do  it.  If  from  circamstanceB  it 
can  be  inferred  that  an  accused  person  had  this  power,  whether  his  case  &ll8 
within  the  above  rules  or  not,  he  should  be  made  responsible  and  rendered 
liable  to  punishment.  If,  however,  he  was  led  to  the  perpetration  of  the  act 
by  an  insane  impulse,  or,  in  other  words,  by  an  impulse  which  his  mental  con- 
dition did  not  allow  him  to  control  (Idsion  de  volont<^,  Esquirol),  he  is  entitled 
to  an  acquittal  as  an  irresponsible  agent.  The  power  of  controlling  an  act  ap- 
pears to  me  to  imply  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  sanity  as  to  render  the 
person  responsible :  and  when  there  is  this  want  of  control,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded that  the  person  is  irresponsible.  {Eeg.  v.  Brixei/,  C.C.C.  May  1845,  p. 
bn  post,)  Want  of  self-control  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features  of  insanity. 
According  to  Dr.  RadclTfie,  it  is  a  symptom  in  all  cases,  and  what  is  important 
in  reference  to  responsibility,  is  that  in  the  order  of  development  it  takes  pre- 
cedence of  delusion.  Along  with  the  want  of  self-control,  there  is  also  very 
frequently  a  want  of  voluntary  power  generally.  The  lunatic  as  a  rule  is  led 
by  his  feelings  and  thoughts,  and  is  strangely  incapable  of  exercising  his  will 
effectually.  Sometimes,  in  certain  directions  at  least,  his  will  appears  to  be 
powerless.  (Croonian  Lectures,  *  Lancet,*  April  5, 1873,  p.  472.)  Admitting 
that  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  applying  such  a  test,  it  may  be  observed 
that  one  somewhat  similar  to  this  is  constantly  applied  by  310*168,  imder  the 
direction  of  our  judges,  to  distinguish  murder  from  manslaughter;  and  it  Lb 
quite  certain  that  sanity  and  homicidal  mania  are  not  more  nicely  blended  than 
^ose  sliades  of  guilt  whereby  manslaughter  passes  into  murder.  The  manner 
and  circumstances  imder  which  a  crime  is  committed  will  often  allow  a  fair  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  as  to  how  far  a  power  of  self-control  existed  or  was  exer* 
cised.  A  man  in  a  violent  fit  of  mania  or  delirium  rushes  with  a  drawn  sword 
into  an  open  street,  and  stabs  the  first  person  whom  he  meets;  another, 
worn  out  by  poverty  and  destitution,  destroys  his  wife  and  children  to  prevent 
them  from  starving,  and  then  probably  attempts  to  murder  himself : — ^these  are 
cases  in  which  there  is  a  fair  ground  to  entertain  a  plea  of  irresponsibility.  But 
when  we  find  a  man  like  M^NavghteUj  who  shot  Mr.  Drummond  by  mistake 
for  another  person,  lurking  for  many  days  together  in  a  particular  locality,  having 
about  him  a  loaded  weapon, — watching  a  particular  person  who  frequents  that 
locality, — not  facing  the  individual  and  sliooting  him,  but  coolly  waiting  until 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  discharging  the  weapon  imobserved  by  his  victim  or 
others, — the  circumstances  appear  to  show  such  a  perfect  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  and  such  a  power  of  controlling  actions,  that  one  is  qmte  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  a  plea  of  irresponsibility  should  have  been  received  in  such  a 
case.  (Seei?e^.  v.  M^Navghten^i^,  h^QposU)  The  acquittal  was  the  more  re- 
markable because  there  was  no  proof  of  general  insanity,  and  the  crime  Avas  com- 
mitted for  a  supposed  injury.  According  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  fifteen 
judges,  from  questions  submitted  to  them  in  connection  with  this  case,  this  man 
should  certainly  have  been  convicted.  These  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity are  oflen  erroneously  ascribed  by  public  opinion  to  the  crotchets  of 
medical  experts.  They  are,  I  believe,  more  commonly  due  to  the  powerful 
and  impassioned  addresses  of  counsel,  who  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases 
simply  fight  for  victory  wholly  irrespective  of  any  abstract  ideas  of  justice. 
Medical  opinions  are  brought  forward  or  suppressed  in  order  to  complete  a  sen- 
sational picture,  which  is  intended  to  show  either  that  a  lunatic  is  perfectly 
sane,  or  that  a  sane  man  who  has  committed  a  deliberate  act  of  murder  is  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt  insane.  The  last  words  of  the  last  eloquent  speaker  have 
far  greater  influence  with  the  jury  than  the  opinions  of  *  mad  doctors '  in  the 
witness-box.  These  admit  of  being  misrepresented  and  turned  into  ridicule 
iFJthout  any  power  of  reply  on  the  part  of  those  who  gave  them. 
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CHAPTER  98. 

« 

TEST  OF    RESPONSIBILITY   FOR    CRIMINAL    ACTS  —  CASES    IN    ILLUSTRATION — RK- 
STRICTIONS    ON    MEDICAL   EVIDENCE  —  OPINIONS   OF   EXPERTS    BASED    ONLY   ON 

MEDICAL    FACTS THE    CASES     OF    M*NAUGHTEN     AND     TOWNLEY GENERAJU 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Test  of  responsibility, — Most  medico-l^al  writera  agree  that  the  best  test  for 
fixing  responsibility  on  a  person  who  has  committ^  a  crime  is,  whether  at 
the  time  of  its  commission  he  had  or  had  not  a  sufficient  power  of  control  to 
govern  his  actions.     This  view  has  been  more  or  less  advocated  by  Esquirol, 
Marc,  Hay,  Pagan,  Jamieson,  and  other  writers  on  the  medical  jurisprudence 
of  insanity.    (Esquirol,  '  Maladies  mentales,^  vol.  2,  p.  842.)    M.  Marc  adopts 
throughout  the  opinions  of  Esquirol.  (*  De  la  Folic,'  vol.  2,  p.  71.)    Dr.  Ray, 
an  intelligent  American  writer,  considers  that  all  forms  of  homicidal  mono- 
mania are  characterized  by  an  '  irresistible  motiveless  impulse  to  destroy 
life.'  (*  Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity,'  p.  268.)     Dr.  Pagan  observes  :  *  The  very  loss 
of  the  control  over  our  actions  which  insanity  implies,  is  that  which  renders 
the  acts  which  are  committed,  during  its  continuance,  imdeserving  of  pimish- 
ment.'     ('Med.  Jur.  of  Insanity,'  p.  211.)     The  test  should  be,  according  to 
Dr.  Jamieson,  'Had  the  lunatic  at  the  time  of  committing  the  deed  a  knowledge 
that  it  was  criminal,  and  such  a  control  over  his  actions  as  ought,  if  exerted, 
to  have  hindered  him  from  committing  it?'     (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  827.) 
Was  his  mind  so  disordered  that  he  had  lost  that  power  of  control  which  is 
possessed  by  a  person  in  a  sane  state  ? — or,  as  Mr.  Stephen  puts  it  in  popidar 
language, — Was  it  his  act  ?     Could  he  help  it  ?     Did  he  know  it  was  wrong  ? 
(*Crim.  Law,'  p.  91.)     Thus  then  it  would  appear,  from  the  concurrent 
views  of  medico-legal  writers  and  of  experienced  practical  observers  of  the 
habits  and  conduct  of  the  insane,  that  we  have  here  a  criterion  whereby  the 
resix)nsibility  or  irresponsibility  of  an  accused  person  may  be  fairly  tested :  and 
although  there  may  be  some  oifficulty  in  determining  how  &r  the  person  did 
or  did  not  possess  a  control  over  his  actions — whether  the  impidse  was  or  was 
not  insane  and  irresistible  (impuissance  de  la  volenti) ;  yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  same  objection  applies  with  equal  force,  not  only  to  the  pre- 
•  sent  legal  test  (the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  sane  consciousness  of  right 
or  wrong  under  which  persons  are  yearly  acquitted  or  executed),  but  to  every 
test  or  rule,  medical  or  legal,  that  has  hitherto  been  proposed  either  by  physician 
or  jiu-ist.     There  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  difficulty  in  distinguishing  sane 
from  insane  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  as  in  distinguishing  a  sane  from 
an  insane  impulse  in  the  perpetration  of  murder. 

It  is  well  known  that  persons  seized  with  a  desire  to  kill,  have  been  able,  in 
some  instances,  to  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  their  feelings,  and 
have  thus  spared  the  lives  of  their  intended  victims,  and  saved  themselves  from 
the  imputation  of  a  heinous  crime.  Esquirol  has  recorded  several  instances  of 
this  kind.  (*  Maladies  mentales,'  vol.  2,  p.  807.)  On  other  occasions  the  con- 
trolling power  appears  to  be  entirely  lost.  The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Brixey  was  tried 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  in  Jime  1845.  The  prisoner,  a  quiet  inoffensive 
girl,  a  maidservant  in  a  respectable  family,  was  chaiged  with  the  murder  of  an 
infant.  She  had  laboured  under  disordered  menstruation,  and,  a  short  time 
before  the  occurrence,  had  shown  some  violence  of  temper  about  trivial 
domestic  matters.  This  was  all  the  evidence  of  her  alleged  (intellectual)  in- 
sanity,— if  we  except  that  which  was  furnished  by  the  act  of  murder.  She 
procured  a  knife  from  the  kitchen  on  some  slight  pretence,  and  while  the  nurse 
was  out  of  the  room  cut  the  throat  of  her  master's  infant  child ;  she  then  wen$^ 
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downstairs  and  told  her  master  what  she  had  done.  She  was  perfectly  conscious 
of  the  act  she  had  committed-;  she  treated  it  as  a  crime,  and  showed  much 
anxiety  to  know  whether  she  rfiould  be  hanged  or  transported.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the  act,  or  at  any  time  previously, 
she  had  laboured  under  any  delusion  or  intellectual  aberration.  The  prisoner 
•was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  probably  arising  from  obstructed 
menstruation.  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36,  pp.  166,  247.)  In  trying  this  case  by 
the  medical  rules  laid  down  for  detecting  homicidal  monomania  {ante,  p.  573), 
we  shall  see  that  it  Mis  under  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  only :  t\e,  absence  of 
motive, — no  attempt  to  escape, — no  accomplices.  Admitting  the  probability 
of  a  connection  existing  between  suppressed  menstruation  and  insanity  in  the 
abstract,  there  was  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  intellectual  insanity  in  the 
case  of  this  girl, — ^yet  she  was  acquitted  I  The  existence  of  l^;al  insanity 
in  this  case  was  a  pure  fiction  based  on  the  act  conimitted,  and  on  the  mode 
in  which  it  was  committed.  In  his  defence  of  Brixey,  the  late  Mr.  Clarkson 
Tittered  a  plain  medical  and  legal  truth,  in  stating  that  *  no  general  rules  can 
he  applied  to  cases  of  this  sort :  each  case  must  be  decided  by.  the  peculiar 
&cts  which  accompany  it.'  Notwithstanding  the  precedent  to  the  contrary 
furnished  by  this  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind  (Heg.  v.  Stowell,  *  Med. 
Gaz.*  vol.  47,  p.  569),  a  Coiut  of  Law  will  commonly  look  for  some  clear  and 
distinct  proof  of  mental  delusion  or  intellectual  aberration  existing  previously 
to  or  at  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.  If  there  be  no  proof  of 
delusion,  or  of  failure  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  the  plea  of 
impulsive  homicidal  insanity  may  still  be  rejected.  In  Keg.  v.  Burton 
(Huntingdon  Summer  Assizes,  1848)  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife  by  cutting  her  throat.  It  appeared  that  he  had  no  motive 
for  killing  her, — that  he  had  been  previously  imwell,  and  restless  at  night,— 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  or  deny  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and 
that  he  expressed  no  sorrow  or  remorse  for  it  when  perpetrated.  The  medical 
witness  attributed  the  act  to  a  sudden  homicidal  impulse :  the  prisoner's 
reason  was  not  affected,  and  he  had  not  laboured  under  delusions.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  proper  view  of  the  case.  The  learned  judge  dissented 
from  the  medical  opinion,  because  the  excuse  of  an  irresistible  impulse  co- 
existing with  the  full  (?)  possession  of  reason  would  justify  any  crime  what- 
ever. The  facts  rendered  it  probable  that  there  was  not  a  Jull  possession  of 
ifeason  in  this  case;  there  was  some  evidence  of  bodily  disease  which  may* 
have  affected  the  brain,  as  in  the  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Stephen  (ante,  p.  569).  No 
rational  being  would  commit  an  act  of  this  kind  imder  the  circumstances 
mentioned.  As  in  other  cases,  there  may  have  been  delusions  springing  up 
in  the  mind  suddenly,  and  not  revealed  by  the  previous  conduct  or  conversa- 
tion of  the  accused.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  stronger  legal  reason 
for  convicting  this  prisoner  than  for  convicting  Brixey,  He  was  nevertheless 
found  guilty,  while  Bnxey  was  acquitted. 

In  Beg.  v.  Greensniith  (Midland  Circuit,  July  1837),  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  four  of  his  yoimg  children.  The  facts  were 
partly  brought  out  in  evidence,  and  partly  by  his  own  confession.  He 
was  a  person  of  industrious  habits  and  an  affectionate  father ;  but  having 
fallen  into  distressed  circumstances,  he  destroyed  his  children  by  strangling 
them,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  they  might  not  be  turned  into  the  streets. 
The  idea  only  came  to  him  on  the  night  of  his  perpetrating  the  crime.  After 
he  had  strangled  two  of  his  children  in  bed,  he  went  downstairs  where  he 
remained  some  time  ;  but  thinking  that  he  might  as  well  suffer  for  all  as  for 
two,  he  returned  to  the  bedroom,  and  destroyed  the  two  whom  he  had  left 
iJive.  He  shook  hands  with  them  before  he  strangled  them.  He  left  the 
"house  and  went  to  a  neighbour's,  but  said  nothing  of  the  murder  until  he  was 
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apprehended  the  next  day  and  taken  before  the  coroner,  when  he  made  a  full 
confession.  Not  one  of  the  witnesses  had  ever  observed  the  slightest  indication 
of  insanity  about  him.  He  made  no  defence,  but  several  medical  practitioners 
came  forward  to  depose  that  he  was  msane.  The  surgeon  of  the  gaol  said 
that  the  man  was  feverish,  complained  of  headache,  and  had  been  subject  to 
disturbed  sleep  hud  sudden  starts  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  short  time 
before.  He  spoke  of  the  crime  he  had  committed  without  the  slightest  ex- 
citement, and  the  witness  said  he  had  heard  enough  of  the  evidence  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  prisoner  could  not  have  committed  such  a  crime  as  this  and 
be  in  a  sane  state  of  mind.  Dr.  Blake,  physician  to  the  Nottingham  Lunatio 
Asylum,  said  he  was  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  laboured  under  a  delusion  of 
mind.  The  prisoner's  grandmother  and  sister  had  been  under  his  care,  the 
latter  for  entertaining  a  homicidal  delusion — ^namely,  that  of  destroying  her- 
self and  her  children.  The  judge  declined  receiving  this  evidence;  and 
imder  his  direction  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  upon  him.  By  the  active  interference  of  Dr.  Blake  and  others,  he 
was  subsequently  respited  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  (See  '  Med.  Chir.  Eev.' 
vol.  28,  p.  84.) 

Among  other  cases  which  may  be  mentioned  are  those  of  Eeg.  v.  Frost  (Nor- 
wich Summer  Ass.  1844),  Beg,  v.  Dickenson  (C.  C.  C,  March  1844),  and  of 
Nicholas  Steinberg^  who  in  September  1834  cut  the  throats  of  his  wife  and  four 
children,  and  then  destroyed  himself ;  of  Lucas,  who  destroyed  his  three  chil- 
dren in  March  1842,  and  Giles,  who  cut  the  throats  of  two  of  his  infant  children 
at  Hoxton,  in  January  1843.  In  these  instances  the  acts  of  murder  were  ac- 
companied by  suicide.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Brough  (Guildford  Summer  Asfl* 
1854),  it  was  proved  that  the  accused  destroyed  six  of  her  children  by  cutting 
their  throats,  and  then  attempted  to  destroy  herself.  She  was  acquitted  on  the 
groimd  of  insimity,  although  there  was  no  proof  of  mental  derangement.  These 
cases  may  be  regarded  as  presenting  fearful  examples  of  that  state  which  haa 
been  called  homicidal  mania,  in  which  there  were  no  previous  symptoms  of  tn- 
tellectual  aberration  amounting  to  insanity  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term, 
or  of  any  irregularity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  homicides  to  justify  the 
least  interference  with  their  civil  liberty.  A  uniform  feature  of  these  cases 
was,  that  the  murderous  act  was  directed  against  those  who  were  most  closely 
connected  with  the  homicides  in  blood,  and  to  whom  they  were  attached  by  the 
tenderest  ties. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  crimes  as  these  cannot  bo  iairly  or  reasonably  re- 
garded as  the  act  of  sane  and  responsible  persons ;  and  even  those  who  deny 
the  independent  existence  of  such  a  form  of  insanity  as  homicidal  monomaniay 
are  in  general  compelled  to  admit  that  these  dreadful  motiveless  murders  are 
really  the  acts  of  insane  and  irresponsible  agents.  In  reference  to  the  case  of 
Brixey  (supra),  if  this  woman  was  not  labouring  under  homicidal  mania,  or  an 
uncontrollable  impulse  to  murder,  it  is  clear  from  the  result  that  her  mental 
condition  at  the  time  of  perpetrating  the  murder  was  such  as  to  justify  her  ac- 
quittal on  the  groimd  of  insanity ;  and  medical  jurists  do  not  ask  for  more  than 
this,  although  the  means  by  which  they  seek  to  obtain  acquittals  in  such  casea 
may  appear  objectionable  and  unsuited  to  legal  dicta.  To  assert  that  there  waa 
an  unconsciousness  of  the  nature  or  criminality  of  the  act  in  this  case  would 
be  conflicting  with  all  the  facts  proved ;  and  to  contend  that  the  consciousness 
of  right  and  ^vrong,  if  it  existed,  was  itself  of  an  insane  kind,  would  be  a  mere 
ex'post-facio  assumption.  The  occasional  existence  of  a  state  of  homicidal 
mania,  wholly  irrespective  of  proved  intellectual  insanity,  appears  to  me  to  be 
fairly  established  by  this  case,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  pre- 
vious intellectual  aberration  or  of  insane  conduct.  The  motiveless  character 
of  the  act  perpetrated  and  the  mode  of  perpetrating  it  were  the  only  indic&tvQ>'^&&^. 

ff2 
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The  acquittal  prodaced  no  shock  to  public  feeling,  like  certain  acquittals  of  a 
really  doubtful  kind.  Had  not  the  homicides  in  some  of  the  instances  above 
mentioned  destroyed  themselves,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  would  have  been 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  In  the  case  of  Stanitiought  an  acquittal 
actually  took  place  :  this  man,  who  had  attempted  suicide^  recovered,  was  tried, 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  and  he  afterwards  destroyed  himself. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  existed  relative  to  the  case  of  M^Naughten^  who 
Vas  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Dnimmond  (Jan.  7,  1843)  and  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  had  the  deceased  given 
any  personal  offence  to  this  individual  before  the  perpetration  of  the  act,  he 
would  have  been  convicted :  if  the  deceased,  from  feeling  annoyed  at  his  fol- 
lowing him,  had  struck  him  or  pushed  him  away  before  the  pistol  was  fired,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  plea  of  insanity  would  not  have  been  received.  In 
the  acquittal  of  this  man,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  non-discovery  of  a  motive ;  for,  had  any  kind  of  motive  been  ap- 
parent, it  is  certain  that  an  alleged  '  homicidal  climax  *  occurring  at  the  parU" 
cular  moment  when  the  deceased's  back  tva^  turned,  and  after  several  days* 
watching  on  the  part  of  the  assailant,  would  not  have  been  admitted  as  a  suf- 
ficient exculpatory  plea  !  If  we  except  the  case  of  Oxford,  tried  for  shooting 
at  the  Queen,  there  is  perhaps  no  case  on  record  in  English  jurisprudence 
where  the  ^ts  in  support  of  the  plea  of  insanity  were  so  slight ;  and  when  the 
cases  of  Bellingham,  Lees,  and  Cooper  are  considered,  it  must  be  evident  that 
there  is  great  uncertainty  in  the  operation  of  our  criminal  law.  Thus  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  reconcile,  upon  medical  grounds,  the  conviction  of  Francis  with 
the  acquittal  of  Oxford,  both  of  them  tried  for  the  same  crime  (shooting  at  the 
Queen)  committed  under  similar  circumstances.  Either  some  persons  are  im- 
properly acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  or  others  are  unjustly  executed.  If 
the  punishment  of  death  were  abolished,  there  is  no  doubt  that  less  would  be 
heard  of  this  plea ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  imf  ortunate  that  there  is  no  other 
way  of  avoiding  capital  punishment  than  by  striving  to  make  it  appear  that  a 
criminal  is  ins&ne  !  (See  Prichard,  p.  399.)  It  is  on  this  point  that  medical 
witnesses  seem  to  me  to  lose  sight  of  their  true  position — they  too  frequently 
look  to  results.  When  the  punishment  attached  to  an  offence  is  not  capital,  it 
would  appear  that  much  stronger  evidence  is  required  to  establish  a  plea  of  in- 
sanity than  under  other  circiunstances.  This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
case  of  2'he  Queen  v.  Grove  (Stafford  Lent  Assizes,  1842).  The  evidence  of 
insanity  was  considerably  stronger  than  that  adduced  in  the  case  of  APNaughteHy 
yet  the  prisoner  was  convicted !  These  two  cases,  occurring  one  after  the  other, 
display  the  great  uncertainty  attendant  upon  a  defence  of  this  kind. 

The  case  of  Reg.  v.  Laurence  (Lewes  Lent  Ass.  1844)  affords  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  that  of  APNaughten,  The  prisoner  had  been  arrested  by  a  consta- 
ble for  a  petty  theft :  he  was  taken  to  a  police-station,  where  the  inspector, 
who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  him,  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  talking  to  some 
friends,  his  back  being  turned  to  the  prisoner.  The  man  suddenly  seized  a 
poker  and  struck  the  inspector  a  violent  blow  on  the  skull,  firom  which  he 
speedily  died.  The  prisoner  admitted  that  he  struck  the  blow ;  that  he  had  no 
motive  for  the  act ;  and  that  he  would  have  struck  any  one  else  who  had  been 
standing  there  at  the  time.  He  also  said  he  hoped  the  deceased  would  die ;  he 
was  glad  he  had  done  it,  and  he  wished  to  be  hanged.  The  evidence  at  the  trial 
showed  that  there  was  no  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  parties,  but  that  the 
prisoner  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  some  sudden  impulse,  for  which  not  the 
slightest  reason  could  be  assigned.  This  man  was  left  to  a  chance  defence,  for 
the  Court  was  actually  obliged  to  assign  counsel  to  him.  There  was  no  elo- 
quent advocate  to  make  a  brilliant  speech  in  his  &vour ;  there  were  no  medi- 
<»1  experts,  profoundly  versed  in  the  subject  of  insanity,  to  contend  for  the  ex-* 
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istence  of  a  ^  homicidal  climax/  or  of  impulsive  homicidal  mania ;  but  there  was 
simply  a  formal  plea  of  insanity,  resting  upon  the  fact  of  the  deceased  being  a 
stranger  to  him,  and  of  there  being,  consequently,  no  motive  for  the  act  of  mur- 
der. The  jury  negatived  this  plea,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted I  The  differences  between  the  case  and  that  of  M^Naughten  were,  that 
there  was  in  Laurence  less  evidence  of  deliberation,  with  stronger  evidence  of 
sudden  impulse ;  but  there  was  not  sufficient  interest  about  the  deceased,  the 
prisoner,  or  his  crime,  to  attract  any  great  public  attention ! 

This  case  had  not  long  occurred,  when  another  of  a  similar  kind  was  the 
subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  {Eeg.  v.  Hon.  Ross  Touchett^ 
October  1844).  The  prisoner,  a  young  man,  entered  a  shooting-gallery  in 
Holbom,  took  up  a  pistol  and  deliberately  fired  at  the  proprietor  of  the  gal- 
lery while  his  back  was  turned,  thereby  inflicting  a  wound  which  ultimately 
led  to  his  death  after  the  long  period  of  eleven  months.  The  prisoner  was  tried 
for  shooting  with  intent  to  miurder ;  the  defence  was  insanity,  founded  on  the 
absence  of  motive  for  the  act,  and  on  the  presumption  of  hereditary  taint. 
After  having  fired  the  pistol,  the  prisoner  said  he  did  it  on  purpose,  for  he 
wished  to  be  hanged.  There  was  no  evidence  of  intellectual  aberration ;  his 
landlady  said  he  was  a  very  regular  and  quiet  person,  but  he  had  complained 
of  a  sensation  of  boiling  at  the  top  of  his  head !  Dr.  Monro  considered  that  at 
the  time  of  the  act  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  mental  derangement.  He 
admitted  to  him  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Smith  (the  person  whom  he 
shot),  but  that  he  wished  to  be  hanged,  and  had  been  brooding  over  suicide  for 
some  years.  The  prisoner  referred  to  the  case  of  Laurence^  who  had  killed  a 
man  at  Brighton  {supra),  and  said  that  he  wished  to  do  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  order  to  get  himself  hanged.  The  prisoner  was  well  defended,  and  he 
was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  What  distinction  can  possibly  be  made 
by  physician  or  jurist  between  these  two  cases — or  how  is  it  possible  to  lay 
doAvn  rules  for  the  future  guidance  of  medical  witnesses  under  such  capricious 
verdicts  ?  The  acquittal  of  TowcAe/<  may  have  been  perfectly  right,  but  then  the 
conviction  and  execution  of  Laurence  must  be  regarded  as  a  public  wrong  ! 

In  homicidal  mania  very  vague  meanings  have  been  sometimes  assigned  to 
the  term  delusion.      In  Beg,  v.  Burton  (Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1863),  the 
prisoner,  a  youd]  of  18,  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  boy  at  Chatham* 
There  was  no  motive,  but  it  was  argued  by  his  counsel  in  defence  that  he 
laboured  at  the  time  under  a  delusion — the  delusion  being  a  desire  to  be  hanged. 
Mr.  Joy,  the  surgeon  of  the  prison,  stated  that  he  had  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  examining  the  prisoner  while  in  gaol,  and  in  his  opinion  he  was  perfectly 
sane ;  so  far  as  witness  could  judge,  he  was  under  no  delusion.     The  jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  of '  guilty.'  If  the  youth  had  believed  that  he  had  been  already 
hanged  for  murder,  this  might  have  been  considered  a  delusion ;  but  a  desire 
to  be  hanged  or  to  .die  from  any  violent  cause  cannot  be  so  regarded.     The 
remarks  of  the  learned  judge  (the  late  Mr.  Justice  Wightman)  upon  this  kind 
of  defence  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  show  its  &llacy.     In  passing  sen- 
tence upon  the  prisoner  he  said :  '  It  is  stated  that  you  laboured  under  a  morbid 
desire  to  die  by  the  hands  of  justice,  and  that  for  this  purpose  you  committed 
the  murder.     This  morbid  desire  to  part  with  your  own  life  can  hardly  be 
called  a  delusion ;  and,  indeed,  the  consciousness  on  your  part  that  you  coidd 
effect  your  purpose  by  designedly  depriving  another  of  life  (for  which  you 
would  have  to  suffer,  as  you  knew,  the  punishment  due  to  the  greatest  of 
crimes)  shows  that  you  were  perfectly  able  to  understand  the  nature  and  con-* 
sequences  of  the  act  which  you  were  conunitting,  and  that  you  knew  it  was  a 
crime  for  which  by  law  the  penalty  was  capital.     This  was,  in  truth,  a  further, 
and  I  may  say  a  deeper,  aggravation  of  the  crime ;  for  you  designedly  intended 
to  compass  your  own  death  by  the  murder  of  another.* 
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In  the  case  of  Bryce  (High  Ck>urt  of  Justiciary,  Edinboi^gh,  May  1864)  the 
defence  of  insanity  was  rejected  by  the  jury,  llie  medical  grounds  on  which 
it  rested,  were  that  the  prisoner  was  a  person  of  low  mental  organization,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  he  acted  imder  a  delusion  that  the  person  whom 
he  murdered  had  called  him  a '  drunken  blackguard.*  But  in  answer  to  this  it 
was  stated  that  it  was  precisely  persons  of  low  mental  organization  who  com* 
mitted  murder,  and  who  reqiured  to  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of  punishment ; 
and  as  to  the  second  point,  the  medical  witnesses  admitted  that  if  it  were  true 
the  deceased  had  called  the  prisoner  a  '  drunken  blackguard,*  there  would  be 
no  delusion  in  the  matter.     (*  Ed.  Monthly  Journal,'  July  1864,  p.  76.) 

In  Reg,  v.  Adams  (Maidstone  Summer  Assizes,  1856)  the  prisoner  was  in-* 
dieted  for  cutting  and  wounding  her  in^t  child,  aged  four  months.  It  was 
proved  that  she  was  a  quiet  harmless  woman :  there  was  no  motive  for  the  act ; 
and,  when  asked  why  she  had  done  it,  she  said  she  had  had  an  intention  to  do 
it  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  for  three  or  four  nights  she  had  been  unable  to  sleep 
in  consequence  of  thinking  about  it ;  and  at  last  she  had  done  it.  She  waa 
out  of  health  at  the  time,  and  the  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  probably  suffering  from  some  morbid  action  of  the  brain  when  she  com* 
mitted  the  act.  There  was  no  evidence  of  intellectual  insanity.  Erie,  J.,  con- 
sidered that  the  prisoner  was  not  criminally  responsible  on  account  of  the  state 
of  her  mind,  and  a  verdict  of  *  not  guilty '  was  returned  on  the  groimd  of  in- 
sanity. The  case  of  Dedea  Redaniea  (Maidstone  Winter  Assizes,  1856)  called 
forth  this  plea,  apparently  because  there  was  no  other  point  on  which  a  defence 
could  possibly  turn.  The  prisoner  inveigled  two  girls  from  their  home  under 
false  pretences,  and  murdered  them  by  stabbing  them  deliberately,  one  after 
the  other,  on  the  high  road.  He  admitted  that  he  had  destroyed  them,  and  no 
motive  could  be  suggested  but  a  morbid  and  unfounded  feeling  of  jealoiisy. 
The  acts  and  correspondence  of  this  man  before  and  subsequently  to  his  con- 
viction were  such  as  to  convey  an  idea  that  he  was  in  some  degree  insane ; 
still  there  was  no  evidence  that  his  insanity  had  reached  a  degree  to  justify  his 
acquittal  on  this  ground,  while  his  conviction  and  punishment  might  &irly 
operate  by  preventing  others  labouring  imder  like  morbid  feelings  from  in- 
dulging in  a  propensity  to  destroy  life.  The  case  of  Reg,  v.  Buranelli  (Cent. 
Crim.  Court,  April  1855),  also  a  charge  of  deliberate  assassination,  was  marked 
by- a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  medical  experts.  Dr.  Conolly  con- 
sidered the  prisoner's  mind  to  be  in  an  unsound  state,  while  Drs.  Mayo  and 
Sutherland  deposed  that  there  was  no  unsoundness,  and  that  the  man  was  a 
hypochondriac  rather  than  a  lunatic.  The  crime  was  committed  imder  circum- 
stances which  in  my  opinion  fully  warranted  a  conviction  for  murder.  Pecu- 
liarities of  conduct  or  conversation  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  justify 
an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Even  admitting  that  the  acts  adduced 
in  evidence  were  not  those  of  a  person  of  reasonable  mind,  this,  as  it  has  been 
elsewhere  stated,  is  not  legally  sufficient  to  justify  an  acquittal.  The  insanity 
must  have  reached  such  a  d^ree  as  to  overpower  the  mind  or  will,  and  when 
this  is  not  proved,  no  case  for  exculpation  is  made  out. 

Some  doubt  has  existed  whether  a  medical  witness,  on  a  trial  in  which  a  plea 
of  insanity  is  raised,  could  be  asked  his  opinion,  from  the  evidence  respecting 
the  state  of  a  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  allied 
crime, — ^whether  the  accused  was  conscious  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  that 
he  was  doing  something  contrary  to  law,  or  whether  he  was  then  labouring 
under  any  and  what  delusion.  It  has  been  decided,  by  fourteen  judges  out  of 
fifleen,  that  facts  tending  to  lead  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  insanity  must  be 
proved  and  admitted  before  the  opinion  of  a  medical  witness  can  be  received 
on  these  points.     (See  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  46,  p.  240.) 

'b  giving  an  opinion  of  the  mental  condition  of  an  accused  perscm,  it  is  no 
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part  of  the  province  of  a  witness  to  modify  that  opinion  according  to  th^ 
punishment  which  may  follow  if  the  plea  be  rejected,  but  simply  according  tp 
the  medical  facts  of  the  case.     The  Legislature  only  is  responsible  for  th& 
punishment  adjudged  to  crimes.    The  late  Dr.  Mayo  has  justly  observed,  that  a 
medical  witness  is  summoned  to  a  Court  of  Justice  in  order  to  enable  the  judge 
and  jury  to  arrive  at  certain  practical  conclusions.  The  question  proposed  to  him 
involves  a  simple  fact  and  not  its  consequences;  and  if  the  latter  consideration 
be  entertained  by  him,  it  will  be  liable  to  bias  his  evidence  on  the  fact,  which 
is  his  legitimate  topic.     The  definition  of  insanity  becomes  very  expansive 
when  its  expansion  may  become  protective  to  a  criminal  with  whom  we  .may. 
happen  to  sympathize.     The  question  whether  the  accused  is  a  responsible 
agent  is  of  a  judicial  nature :  our  evidence  should  be  confined  to  the  question, 
whether  the  accused  is  insane  in  a  certain  sense  or  meaning  in  which  it  ia 
imderstood  and  defined  by  law.    (^  Medical  Testimony  and  Evidence  in  Casefi. 
of  Limacy/  1854,  p.  9.)     A  medical  witness  in  these  cases  generally  mould^^ 
his  evidence  to  a  foregone  conclusion  on  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the 
accused,  and  he  thus  lays  himself  open  to  a  remark  from  the  judge  that  he, 
must  not  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  jury.     It  is  certainly  a  great  evi), 
that,  imder  the  present  mode  of  laying  this  question  before  a  jury,  the  law 
operates  unequally.   One  case  becomes  a  subject  of  prominent  public  interest,, 
and  every  exertion  is  made  to  construe  the  most  trivial  eccentricities  of  characf- 
ter  into  proofs  of  insanity,  and  to  magnify  the  effects  of  a  hereditary  tendency,, 
owing  to  a  maternal  grandmother*s  sister  or  some  remote  relative  having  been 
confined  as  a  lunatic: — an  acquittal  follows.     Another  case  may  excite  no 
interest, — it  is  left  to  itself :  the  accused  is  convicted,  and  either  executed  or. 
otherwise  punished,  although  the  evidence  of  insanity,  had  it  been  as  care-. 
fully  sought  for  and  brought  out,  would  probably  have  been  stronger  in  this 
than  in  the  former  instance. 

That  this  kind  of  defence  has  been  carried  too  fer  will  be  apparent  from  an 
observation  of  the  late  Baron  Gumey,  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Reynolds,  where 
this  learned  judge  said  that  '  the  defence  of  insanity  had  lately  grown  to  a 
f  earfiil  height,  and  the  security  of  the  public  required  that  it  should  be  closely^ 
watched.'  So  also  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Coltman,  in  the  case  of  Reg,  v.  Wey^ 
man,  remarked  that  *  the  defence  of  insanity  was  one  which  was  to  be  watched 
with  considerable  strictness,  because  it  was  not  any  slight  deviation  from  the 
condilct  that  a  rational  man  would  pursue  under  a  given  state  of  circum- 
stances, which  would  support  such  a  line  of  defence.  In  more  recent  cases  it^ 
has  been  resorted  to  simply  because  apparently  every  other  defence  was  shut 
out  by  the  evidence.'  Probably  no  case  in  modem  times  has  produced  greater 
excitement  in  the  public  mind,  or  so  strongly  directed  attention  to  the  defence 
of  insanity  in  trials  for  murder,  as  that  of  George  Victor  Ihwnley,  whp  was,- 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  tp  be 
married.  (Reg.  v.  Townley^  Derby  Winter  Assizes,  1863).  In  this  case  there 
was  a  clear  and  distinct  motive ;  there  was  a  f  uH  consciousness  of  the  nature: 
of  the  act  and  of  its  penal  consequences,  as  well  as  an  absence  of  any  delusioi^ 
or  of  anything  indicative  of  intellectual  insanity  in  the  conduct  of  the  prir. 
soner  up  to  within  a  short  time  of  the  act,  or  in  the  numerous  letters  which 
he  wrote.  The  prisoner  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  deceased, 
(Miss  Goodwin).  Shortly  before  the  murder  she  had  written  to  him  request-, 
ing  to  be  released  from  her  engagen^ent ;  she  candidly  told  him  that  she  had. 
formed  an  attachment  to  another  man^  In  his  correspondence  with  her  h&. 
requested  a  last  interview,  to  hear  (as  he  said)  her  determination  from  hey;: 
own  lips.  The  prisoner  Yr&it  to  her  house  on  the  21st  August,  1863,  induced^ 
the  deceased  to  take  a  walk  with  him ;  and  in  about  an  hour  she  was  foundr 
bleeding  from  severe  wounds  in  her  throat,  from  the  effects  of  ivhich  she. 
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toon  died.  Townlej  made  no  attempt  to  escape  :  he  admitted  that  lie  bad 
stabbed  her,  and  assisted  in  carrying  her  dead  body  to  Wigwell  Hall,  where 
she  resided. 

At  the  trial  there  was  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder,  except  that  the 
prisoner  was  insane  when  he  perpetrated  the  act ;  that  he  was  maddened 
partly  by  the  refusal  of  the  deceased  to  marry  him,  and  partly  by  the  know- 
ledge that  she  was  engaged  to  and  would  probably  be  married  to  another  man» 
Some  evidence  was  produced  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  impulsive  and 
excitable  at  times,  and  had  been  reserved  in  his  manners ;  but  no  one  of  hia 
relatives  had  ever  treated  him  or  regarded  him  as  insane,  and,  until  this 
murder  was  perpetrated,  no  one  had  ever  suggested  that  he  had  done  any  act 
or  uttered  any  expression  indicative  of  insanity.     There  was  some  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  insanity  in  the  &mily  of  the  prisoner's  grandmother.    The 
defence  was  thus  chiefly  thrown  upon  the  medical  evidence.    Dr.  F.  Winslow, 
on  the  part  of  the  relatives,  examined  the  prisoner  in  gaol  three  months  after 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  and  then  considered  the  case  of  Townley  to  be 
one  of  '  general  derangement,'  and  that  he  had  not  a  sane  opinion  on  any  moral 
point.    The  prisoner  expressed  no  r^ret  or  remorse  for  what  he  had  done,— 
he  denied  that  he  had  committed  any  crime — said  deceased  was  his  property,, 
and  that  he  killed  her  to  recover  and  repossess  himself  of  property  which  had 
been  stolen  from  him.     He  knew  that  killing  a  person  was  contrary  to  hivr 
and  wrong  in  this  sense ;  and,  from  his  saying  he  should  be  hanged,  he  must 
have  known  that  he  had  done  wrong.     Dr.  Gisbome,  a  surgeon  of  the  gaol  in 
which  the  prisoner  was  confined,  gave  similar  evidence,  and  stated  that  when 
admitted  in  August,  Townley  was  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he  was  ex-> 
amined  by  Dr.  Winslow  in  November. 

In  reference  to  this  defence  of  insanity,  the  following  remarks  were  made 
at  the  time  by  the  learned  judge : — 

Baron  Martin. — *  I  have  not  sat  here  to  try  this  case  without  well  consider- 
ing what  question  I  should  leave  to  the  jury,  and  I  will  now  read  to  you  what^ 
I  have  written  down,  and  what  I  propose  to  leave  to  the  jury.  I  shall  tell 
them  that,  although  there  might  have  been  disease  of  the  mind  to  some  extent, 
yet  if  the  prisoner  knew  that  the  act  he  was  committing  would  probably  cause 
death,  and  that  the  doing  of  it  would  subject  him  to  legal  punishment,  there 
was  criminal  responsibility.' 

Counsel  for  the  Prisoner. — *  Many  men  have  been  acquitted  with  approval 
who  must  have  been  convicted  under  such  a  direction.* 

Baron  Martin. — *  I  have  drawn  that  from  a  summing-up  of  Justice  Le 
Blanc,  which  has  been  much  approved  of,  and  from  a  decision  of  Lord  Den- 
man  and  another  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  correct  state* 
ment  of  the  law. '  I  have  put  aside  from  my  consideration  the  ruling  of  the 
judge  who  tried  Bellingham,  because  that  ruling  has  been  objected  to.' 

The  charge  of  the  learned  judge  embraced  nearly  all  the  contested  points 
involved  in  the  medical  theories  of  homicidal  or  impulsive  insanity,  and  it  will 
serve  to  show  that  the  evidence  for  the  defence  utterly  failed  to  prove  the  exist-* 
ence  of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  act,  upon  any  reasonable  or  even  probable 
groimds  consistent  with  the  proper  administration  of  the  law  and  the  due  pro- 
tection of  society.  Baron  Martin  said : — *  So  far  as  the  act  of  murder  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  the  clearest  case  he  had  ever  had  the  misfortime  to  try.  It  was- 
plain  that  the  prisoner  had  suffered  (from  his  rejection  by  the  deceased)  aa 
much  as  probably  any  man  ever  had  suffered  ;  but  it  was  equally  clear  that 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  insane  in  the  eyes  of  the  landlady  of  the  Bull's  Head^ 
or  in  those  of  Mr.  Harris.  The  prisoner  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  Hall,  and 
i^mained  in  the  company  of  the  young  lady  from  half -past  six  to  nearly  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  deed  was  conunitted.     It  is  probable  that  he  implored  her  to 
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renew  the  engagement,  and  perhaps  reproached  her  with  her  conduct  towards 
him ;  he  then  inflicted  upon  her  the  woimds  which  had  caused  her  death.  That 
was  murder  subject  only  to  the  question  of  insanity.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
the  prisoner  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  that  his  act  would  cause  death* 
Unless  he  was  insane  therefore,  under  such  circumstances  he  was  guilty  of 
murder.  No  word  was  more  vague  than  insanity.  Probably  there  was  not 
one  of  the  jury  but  was  acquainted  with  some  man  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  extraordinary  things,  and  of  whom  people  said,  "  Why,  that  man  must 
be  insane."  Two  years  ago  an  investigation  took  place  into  the  condition  o£ 
mind  of  a  gentleman  irom  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  There  was  a  long 
inquiry,  which  excited  great  public  interest,  and  there  was  a  great  divergence 
of  opinion  among  medical  men.  Great  eccentricity  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
that  person  was  shown,  yet  there  was  nothing  to  relieve  him  from  criminal 
responsibility.  Probably  he  was  not  the  wisest  of  men,  yet  he  was  of  sufficient 
intellect  to  take  care  of  himself  and  avoid  doing  injury  to  others.  There  wa» 
a  somewhat  similar  case  at  the  last  Gloucester  Assizes,  in  which  a  young  lady 
was  imder  the  impression  that  a  number  of  ladies  had  formed  an  imf  ounded 
dislike  to  her.  In  all  probability  she  was  labouring  under  a  delusion  with 
respect  to  these  persons,  yet  she  was  as  subject  to  the  criminal  law  as  any  one 
in  that  Court.  What  the  law  mectnt  hy  an  insane  man  was  a  man  who  acted 
under  a  delusion,  and  supposed  a  state  of  things  to  exist  which  did  not  exists  and 
acted  thereupon,  A  man  who  did  so  was  under  a  delusion,  and  a  person  sa 
labouring  was  insane.  In  one  species  of  insanity  the  patient  lost  his  mind 
altogether,  and  had  nothing  but  instinct  left ;  such  a  person  would  destroy 
his  fellow-creatures,  as  a  tiger  would  his  prey,  by  instinct  only.  A  man  in 
this  state  had  no  mind  at  all,  and  therefore  was  not  criminally  responsible^ 
The  law,  however,  went  further  than  that.  If  a  man  labomring  imder  a  delu- 
sion did  something  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  real  character,  something  of 
the  effect  and  consequences  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  he  was  not  responsible. 
An  ordinary  instance  of  such  a  delusion  was  where  a  man  fancied  himself  » 
king  and  treated  all  around  him  as  his  subjects.  If  such  a  man  were  to  kiU 
another  under  the  supposition  that  he  was  exercising  his  prerogative  as  a  king,, 
and  that  he  was  called  upon  to  execute  the  other  as  a  criminal,  he  would  not: 
be  responsible.  The  result  was,  that  if  the  jury  believed  that  at  the  time  the 
act  was  committed  the  prisoner  was  labouring  under  a  delusion,  and  believed 
that  he  was  doing  an  act  which  was  not  wrong,  or  of  which  he  did  not  know 
the  consequences,  he  would  be  excused.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  well  knew 
that  his  act  would  take  away  life,  that  that  act  was  contrar}'  to  the  law  of  Godr 
and  punishable  by  the  law  of  the  land,  he  was  giiilty  of  murder.  That  was 
the  real  question  they  had  to  try.  He  had  already  stated  his  opinion  that  ther 
law  upon  the  subject  had  been  best  laid  down  by  Justice  Le  Blanc,  as  able  & 
judge  as  ever  sat  on  the  Bench.  Justice  Le  Blanc,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  ob-> 
served  to  the  jury  that  it  was  for  them  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner  when: 
he  committed  the  offence  with  which  he  stood  charged  was  incapable  of  dis^ 
tinguishing  right  from  wrong,  or  under  the  influence  of  any  delusion  which- 
rendered  his  mind  at  the  moment  insensible  of  the  nature  of  the  act  he  was* 
about  to  commit — since  in  that  case  he  would  not  be  legally  responsible  for 
his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  provided  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  when 
he  committed  the  offence  he  was  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong, 
and  not  under  the  influence  of  such  a  delusion  as  disabled  him  from  discern- 
ing  that  he  was  doing  a  wrong  act,  he  would  be  amenable  to  the  justice  of  his 
country  and  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  That  in  his  (Baron  Martin's)  opinion 
was  a  correct  statement  of  the  law.  He  should  not  allude  to  Bellingham's  case, 
because  many  were  of  opinion  that  that  was  an  unsatisfactory  trial.  In  a  more 
recent  case  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst  told  the  jury  that  they  must  be  ca&^s^^x 
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before  they  could  acquit  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  that  he  did 
not  know  when  he  committed  the  act,  what  the  effect  of  it,  if  &tal,  would  be. 
"With  reference  to  the  crime  of  murder,  the  question  was,  did  he  know  tibat 
he  was  committing  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  ?     In  Qx* 
ford's  case  Lord  Denman  said  :  /'  Something  has  been  said  about  the  power  to 
contract  and  to  make  a  wDl ;  but  I  think  that  these  things  do  not  supply  any 
test.     The  question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  was  labouring  imder  that  ipecies 
of  insanity  which  satisfies  you  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  nature,  cha- 
racter, and  consequences  of  the  act  which  he  was  committing ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  was  really 
imconscious  at  the  time  he  was  committing  the  act  that  it  was  a  crime."  The 
jury  must  judge  of  the  act  by  the  prisoner*s  statements,  and  by  what  he  did  at 
the  time.     Unless  they  were  satisfied—and  it  was  for  the  prisoner  to  satisfy 
them — that  he  did  not  know  the  consequences  of  his  act,  or  that  it  was  against 
the  law  of  God  and  man  and  would  subject  him  to  punishment,  he  was  gnil^ 
of  murder.     The  prisoner's  letters  appeared  to  be  the  most  sensible  letters  he 
had  ever  read.     The  reason  the  prisoner  gave  for  his  act  was,  ''  She  should 
not  have  proved  felse  to  me."     Now,  if  bis  real  motive  was  that  he  conceiTed 
himself  to  have  been  ill-used,  and  if  he  committed  the  act  either  from  jealousy 
of  the  man  who  was  preferred  to  him,  or  from  a  desire  of  revenge  upon  her, 
that  would  be  murder.     These  were  the  very  passions  which  the  law  required 
men  to  control,  and  if  the  deed  was  done  imder  the  influence  of  these  passions 
there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  murder.     The  prisoner's  expression  that  be 
should  be  hanged  for  it  indicated  that  he  knew  the  consequences  of  his  act. 
Another  reason  he  gave  for  what  he  had  done  was,  '^  The  woman  who  de- 
ceives me  must  die  I  *'     If  a  yoimg  lady  promised  to  marry  a  man  and  then 
changed  her  mind,  it  might  be  truly  said  that  she  deceived  him ;  but  what 
would  be  the  consequences  to  society  if  men  were  to  say  that  any  woman  who 
treated  them  in  that  way  should  die,  and  were  to  carry  out  these  views  by 
cutting  her  throat  ?     The  prisoner  claimed  to  exercise  the  same  power  over  a 
wife  as  he  could  lawfully  exercise  over  a  chattel,  but  that  was  not  a  delusion^ 
nor  even  like  a  delusion.     It  'was  the  conclusion  of  a  man  who  had  arrived  at 
results  different  from  those  generally  arrived  at,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  but  it  was  no  delusion.  Evidence  indeed  had  been  given  of  an 
actual  delusion  in  the  prisoner's  mind  in  supposing  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
against  him.     That  was  an  apt  and  common  instance  of  delusion.     There  was 
also  evidence  of  insanity  in  the  maternal  line,  and  it  was  true  that  insanity 
was  hereditary  and  did  descend  in  families.     The  object  of  this  was  to  show 
that  it  was  possible  and  not  unlikely  that  an  hereditary  taint  might  exist  in  the 
prisoner.     All  the  evidence,  however,  failed  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  de- 
lusion in  the  prisoner's  mind  which  could  explain  this  act.     None  of  his 
&mily  conceived  him  to  be  mad.     It  was  clear  that  such  an  idea  had  not 
entered  into  their  minds,  or  they  would  not  have  recommended  him  to  go  and 
see  Miss  Goodwin.     They  treated  him  as  sane  from  beginning  to  end,  and  as 
a  proper  person  to  contract  matrimony  and  re-engage  the  affections  of  this 
young  woman.     The  account  of  his  state  of  mind  upon  receiving  her  letters 
was  most  probably  correct.     Most  men  would  probably  suffer  in  the  same  way 
imder  similar  circumstances.     It  had  been  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses  thi^ 
the  prisoner  did  not  know  the  difference  between  good  and  evil.     If  that  was 
a  test  of  insanity,  many  men  were  tried  who  did  not  know  that  difference — ^in 
truth,  it  was  no  test  at  all.     The  idea  of  a  conspiracy  was  a  delusion,  but  the 
mere  setting  himself  up  against  the  law  of  God  and  man  was  not  a  delusioi^ 
at  all.     The  question  for  the  jury  was — Was  the  prisoner  insane,  and  did  he 
do  the  act  imder  a  delusion,  believing  it  to  be  other  than  it  was  ?  If  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  cause  death,  and  was  contraxj  to 
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the  law  of  God  and  man,  and  that  the  law  directed  that  persons  who  did  such 
acts  should  be  punished,  he  was  guilty  of  murder.*  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  Guilty  of  wilful  murder. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
impossible  to  regard  the  act  in  any  other  light  than  as  one  of  murder  through 
jealousy.  This  was  the  general  view  of  the  public,  who  were  kept  for  some  time 
in  a  state  of  excitement  in  reference  to  this  criminal.  Three  Commissioners  in 
Limacy,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  Mr.  Foster,  in  consequence  of  a  recom- 
mendation from  tlie  judge,  were  appointed  by  Secretary  Sir  G.  Grey  to  see  and 
examine  the  prisoner  and  report  to  him  on  his  then  mental  condition — the  in- 
quiry at  the  trial  having  been  confined  to  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  day  of 
the  murder.  They  reported  as  the  result  of  their  interview  with  him,  that  they 
could  not  consider  him  to  be  of  sound  mind,  but  applying  the  law  as  laid  down 
by  the  judge  he  was  justly  convicted.  This  so  far  coincided  with  the  view  of 
the  learned  judge  that  the  conviction  was  right.  Under  the  3rd  and  4th  Vict. 
c.  54.  s.  1  (since  repealed  by  the  27th  and  28th  Vict.  c.  29),  a  certificate  was 
drawn  up  by  two  justices  and  two  medical  men  to  the  effect  that  the  prisoner 
was  insane.  The  capital  sentence  was  respited  but  not  commuted,  and  under 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  prisoner  was  removed  to  Bethlehem 
Hospital.  As  this  proceeding  was  not  considered  to  be  satis&ctory,  a  second 
commission  was  issued  by  the  Government  to  make  further  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  prisoner.  The  conmiissioners  were  Dr.  Hood,  Dr.  Bucknill, 
Dr.  Meyer,  and  Dr.  Helps — all  men  of  good  experience  in  reference  to  insanity. 
After  two  lengthened  interviews  with  the  prisoner,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  of  soimd  mind.  The  reasons  which  they  assign  in  their  report  are 
clear  and  satisfactory,  but  too  long  to  be  quoted  in  this  place.  On  their  un- 
biassed judgment  the  sentence  of  the  prisoner  was  commuted  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life.  He  was  removed  to  a  convict  prison,  where  he  subsequently 
committed  suicide. 

Tested  by  the  rules  respecting  criminal  responsibility  assigned  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
james  Stephen,  the  evidence  in  this  case  shows  clearly  intention,  will,  and 
malice  {ante,  page  577).  There  was  an  absence  of  proof  of  delusion,  and  to 
affirm  that  the  act  arose  from  an  irresistible  impulse  is  a  mere  assumption,  with- 
out any  fact  in  the  previous  or  subsequent  conduct  of  Townl^  to  give  it 
support.  It  may  be  well  inquired  of  those  who  adopt  the  theory  of  irrespon- 
sibility in  this  case — If  this  is  inaanityj  what  is  aHme  1  If  Townley  was  ir- 
responsible for  an  act  thus  coolly  perpetrated,  in  which  the  motive  was  so 
clear,  no  person  should  hereafter  be  convicted  of  murder  who  stabbed  a  woman 
from  jealousy,  revenge,  or  mortified  pride.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Townley 
had  a  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong — that  he  knew  the  act  was  illegal  and 
punishable  by  the  law  of  the  land;  but  his  guilt  did  not  rest  upon  these  judi* 
cial  tests  of  criminal  responsibility.  He  had  this  knowledge  in  common  with 
all  sane  and  some  really  insane  persons.  In  his  case,  however,  insanity  was 
neither  proved  nor  rendered  even  probable,  while  it  was  disproved  by  his  con- 
duct and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  act  of  murder.  It  may  be 
wrong  to  convict  all  men  who  come  up  to  this  judicial  standard,  t.«.  who  know 
right  from  wrong,  because  insani^  may  coexist  with  such  knowledge ;  but  it 
would  be  equally  wrong  to  contend  that,  in- the  absence  of  any  clear  proofs  of 
insanity,  a  man  should  be  acquitted  of  crime  when,  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  motive,  he  was  doing  an  act  which  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  of  which 
he  well  knew  and  calculated  the  legal  consequences.  One  medical  defender 
of  Townley,  in  order  to  accoimt  for  the  absence  of  symptoms  of  insanity, 
suggested  that  the  duration  of  the  homicidal  impulse  was  short,  and  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  period  of  the  commission  of  the  act  to  which  it  impelled 
(mania  transitoria)  I    There  wcmld  be  no  difficulty  in  making  out  <»a^  \3&sde^. 
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principleB  that  every  act  of  murder  was  the  result  of  impnlsiye  insanity,  aad 
that  all  murderers  while  stabbing  others  are  morally  insane,  and  then^re, 
although  they  may  show  sanity  before  and  afterwards,  they  are  irresponable 
for  their  acts.  The  legal  test  of  a  consciousness  of  right  and  ¥rrong  is  much 
complained  of,  but  in  practice  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of 
bareness  or  severity ;  for  it  is  much  more  common  that  sane  persona  are  acf 
quitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  than  that  one  who  is  really  insane  is  con^ 
yicted  and  punished  as  a  sane  criminal.  But  the  medical  assumption  here 
suggested  to  extenuate  Townley^s  crime  would  go  &r  to  exculpate  every  crimi-* 
nal  who  committed  an  act  of  murder. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  doctrine  of  '  irresistible  impulse*  and  the  theory 
of  impulsive  insanity  have  been  strained  in  recent  times  to  such  a  degree  as  ta 
create  in  the  public  mind  a  justifiable  distrust  of  medical  evidence  on  these 
occasions.    It  is  obviously  easy  to  convert  this  into  a  plea  for  the  extenuation 
of  all  kinds  of  crimes  for  which  motives  are  not  apparent,  and  thus  medical 
witnesses  often  expose  themselves  to  severe  rebuke.     They  are  certainly  not 
justified  in  setting  up  such  a  defence,  imless  they  are  prepared  to  draw  a  dear 
and  common-sense  distinction  between  impulses  which  are  '  unresisted '  and 
those  which  are  irresistible.    In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Allnutt,  the  prisoner,  a  boy 
aged  12,  was  convicted  of  poisoning  his  grand&ther,  imder  circiunstances  in- 
dicative of  sane  contrivance  and  deliberation.    The  medical  evidence  entirely 
failed  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  or  ever  had  been  insane  in  a  legal  sense* 
The  remarks  made  by  the  judge  who  tried  the  case  (Rolfe,  B.)  are  of  some 
medico-legal  importance:  '  The  witnesses  called  for  the  defence  had  described 
the  prisoner  as  acting  from  uncontrollable  impulse,  and  they  had  made  other 
statements,  of  the  value  of  which  it  woidd  be  for  the  jury  to  decide ;  but  he 
must  say  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  such  evidence  ought  to  be  scanned  by 
juries  with  very  great  jealousy  and  suspicion,  because  it  might  tend  to  the  ju8-> 
tification  of  every  crime  that  was  committed.     What  was  the  meaning  of  not 
being  able  to  resist  an  impulse?   Every  crime  was  committed  under  an  impulse, 
and  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  compel  persons  to  control  or  resist  these  im- 
pulses.    If  it  was  made  an  excuse  for  a  person  who  had  committed  a  crime, 
that  he  had  been  goaded  to  it  by  some  impulse  which  medical  men  might 
choose  to  say  he  could  not  control,  such  a  doctrine  woidd  be  fraught  with 
very  great  danger  to  society.*   Notwithstanding  the  cogency  of  this  reasoning, 
there  are  however  cases  in  which  the  force  of  circiunstances  compels  a  Court  to 
adopt  practically  the  theory  of  homicidal  impulse,  as  the  following  case.  Beg.  v. 
Jordan  (Lewes  Summer  Ass.  1872)  will  show.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
the  murder  of  a  child,  whose  throat  he  deliberately  cut.  There  was  no  motive  ; 
he  had  previously  borne  an  excellent  character,  and  was  very  fond  of  children, 
and  there  was  no  evidence  of  mental  disorder  or  intellectual  insanity.   His  wife 
had  deserted  him  some  time  before,  and  he  had  isWen  into  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression.    Martin,  B.,  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  Under  such  circumstances  it 
was  for  the  jury  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  convict  the  prisoner 
of  murder.     When  such  impulses  came  upon  men,  according  to  the  medical 
evidence  they  were  unable  to  resist  them.     It  would  be  safe  in  such  a  case  to 
acquit  the  accused  on  the  ground  of  insanity.'  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on 
the  groimd  of  insanity. 

Some  medical  men  think,  if  they  discover  an3rthing  resembling  a  delusion  in 
the  mind  of  an  accused  person,  that  he  is  necessarily  irresponsible ;  but  the 
theory  of  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  judges  in  APNaugkten^s  case  is,  that  not- 
withstanding a  person  labours  under  a  delusion,  if  he  commits  an  act  which  he 
knows  to  be  contrary  to  law,  he  is  liable  to  pmiishment  (ante,  p.  571).  Dr« 
Mayo  observes  that  the  very  case  which  elicited  this  B,uswer{Reg.y.M^Naughteny 
proves  that  the  practice  is  not  in  acoordance  with  theory :  '  The  adequacy  o£ 
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M^Naughten  to  comprehend  the  criminal  nature  of  the  homicidal  act  for  which 
he  was  tried,  was  unquestionable,  yet  he  was  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity, 
without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  conditions  on  which  alone  it  is  exculpa- 
tory, although  they  had  been  distinctly  set  forth  as  not  complied  with  in  the 
opening  speech  of  the  Attorney-General.  The  prisoner  waa  pronounced  to  be 
insane  by  several  medical  witnesses,  and  on  this  evidence  the  learned  judge 
stopped  the  case,  and  directed  an  acquittal,  without  going  into  the  question 
whether  the  prisoner  was  or  was  not  ignorant  of  the  iU^al  nature  of  his  act. 
In  his  address  to  the  jury,  he  used  the  ambiguous  expression  of  a  knowledge 
of  "right  and  wrong"  (not  "legal  and  ill^al")  as  absent  in  M^Naughten'a 
mind.'  ('  Medical  Testimony,'  p.  86.)  The  terms  'right  and  wrong,*  thus  used, 
are  certainly  vague  and  undefined.  If  that  which  is  l^al  is  right,  and  that 
which  is  ill^al  is  wrong,  it  would  be  only  proper  to  discard  the  words,  *  of  a 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,'  and  place  the  question  before  the  jury  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  answers  given  by  the  judges  in  M^NaughterCa  case,  namely, 
whether  the  prisoner  knew  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act  that  it  was  ille- 
gal. The  test  of  responsibility  assumed  by  it  is  piurely  theoretical,  and  such 
^at  it  cannot  be  strictly  carried  into  practice.  With  this  admission  it  appears 
to  me  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  with  metaphysical  discussions  regarding 
criminal  responsibility:  for  however  defective  the  rules, — if  the  practice  of  the 
law  be  in  any  one  case  in  conformity  with  that  which  has  been  advised  by 
writers  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  although  it  may  be  adverse 
to  the  theory  on  which  it  is  professedly  based,  this  is  all  with  which  we  have 
to  concern  ourselves: — the  principle  is  admitted.  The  great  defect  in  the 
English  law  is,  not  that  it  wDl  not  go  even  to  the  full  extent  of  exculpating  a 
person  who  has  committed  a  crime  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its  illegality,  and 
imder  what  may  be  called  an  '  uncontrollable  impulse,'  or  an  impulse  which  his 
reason  was  not  sufficient  to  control,  but  the  uncertaintt/  of  its  application.  The 
cases  referred  to  show  that  an  acquittal  on  the  plea  of  insanity  is  on  some  oc- 
casions a  mere  matter  of  accident. 

The  following  cases  may  be  consulted  with  interest  in  reference  to  this 
subject : — Eeg.  v.  Johnstone  (*  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  421) ;  Heg,  v.  Ovenston 
('Journal  of  Psychol.  Med.'  1848,  p.  193);  and  Reg.  v.  Brough,  Guildford 
Siunmer  Assizes,  1854  ('Journal  Psychological  Medicine,'  1854,  p.  609).  In 
the  first  two  the  prisoners  were  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity ;  although 
I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Mayo  in  thinking  that  in  Johnstone's  case  there  was  not 
the  slightest  proof  of  insanity.  ('  Clinical  Facts,'  p.  208.)  The  reader  will 
find  other  cases  in  the  '  Med.  Gaz.  '(vol.  43,  p.  255) ;  and  Beg.  v.  ClarkSj 
Norfolk  Lent  Assizes,  1851 ;  Reg.  v.  Monkhouse,  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  Dec. 
1849 ;  Reg.  v.  Arnold,  Aylesbury  Lent  Assizes,  1850 ;  and  Reg.  v.  Buttery 
Shrewsbury  Summer  Assizes,  1853  : — in  Mayo's '  Clinical  Facts,'  1847,  p.  193; 
Croonian  Lectures,  '  Med.  Times  and  Graz.'  1853  ;  also  *  Medical  Testimoinr,' 
1854 : — in  the  Lettsomian  Lectures  of  Dr.  F.  Winslow,  *  Lancet,'  June  1853, 
^  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  37,  p.  421,  and  'Journal  of  Psychol.  Med.'  1848,  p.  609:— 
in  essays  on  '  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Reference  to  Responsibility,'  by  Mr. 
Xnaggs,  1854 ;  by  Dr.  Bucknill,  on  *  Unsormdness  of  Mind  in  Relation  to 
■Criminal  Acts,'  1854;  and  by  Mr.  F.  Stephen,  on  '  The  Criminal  Responsibility 
of  Madmen '  ('  Judicial  Papers,'  vol.  1,  p.  67);  also  his  '  Criminal  Law  of 
England,'  1853,  and  'Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1867,  2,  331. 
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CHAPTER  99. 

PUERPERAL     MANIA ^PTROMANIA — ^KLEPTOMANIA — ^EROTOMANIA — AIDOIOMANIA— - 

DIPSOMANIA — ^RESPONSIBILITY   OF  DRUNKARDS ^DELIRIUM    TREMENS SOMNAM-^ 

BULISM — ^THE  DEAF   AND   DUMB — FEIGNED   DEAFNESS  AND  DUMBNESS. 

PUERPERAL   MANIA. 

Mania  may  present  itself  in  other  forms  than  those  hitherto  considered. 
Women  who  have  been  recently  delivered  are  liable  to  sudden  attacks,  in 
which  a  disposition  to  murder  their  offspring  is  the  most  marked  symptom. 
This  has  been  long  known  and  recognized  by  physicians  as  '  puerperal  mania.' 
The  disorder  seldom  attacks  a  woman  before  the  third  day,— often  not  for  a 
fortnight,  and  in  some  instances  not  until  several  weeks  after  delivery.  Out 
of  ninety-two  cases,  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson  observed  that  the  attack  occurred 
in  twenty-one,  between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth  day.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Graz.' 
Sept.  1,  1860,  p.  201.)  The  most  frequent  period  is  at  or  about  the  com- 
mencement of  lactation,  and  between  that  and  the  cessation  of  the  uterine  dis. 
charges  (lochia).  According  to  Esquirol,  it  is  generally  preceded  or  attended 
by  a  suppression  of  the  lochia  and  milk.  The  late  Dr.  Ashwell  remarked 
that  undue  lactation  might  give  rise  to  an  attack  of  mania,  under  which  the 
murder  of  the  ofispring  might  be  perpetrated.  (*  Diseases  of  Women,' p.  732. 
See  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Lacey^  Nottingham  Summer  Assizes,  1858.)  It  may 
also  come  on  after  forced  or  volimtary  weaning.  The  symptoms  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  mania  generally,  but  it  may  assume  any  of  the  other  forms 
of  insanity;  and  in  one-half  of  the  cases,  it  may  be  traced  to  hereditary 
tendency. 

According  to  Dr.  Burrows,  there  is  delirium,  with  a  childish  disposition  for 
harmless  mischief.  The  woman  is  gay  and  joyous,  laughing,  singing,  loqua- 
cious, inclined  to  talk  obscenely,  and  careless  of  everything  around.  She 
imagines  that  her  food  is  poisoned ;  she  may  conceal  the  suspicion,  and  merely 
avoid  taking  what  is  offered  to  her.  She  can  recognize  persons  and  things ; 
and  can,  though  perhaps  she  will  not,  answer  direct  questions.  Occasionally 
there  is  great  depression  of  spirits,  with  melancholia.  These  &cts  are  of  some 
importance  in  reference  to  cases  of  alleged  child-murder.  This  stat«  may  last 
a  few  hours,  or  for  some  days  or  weeks.  The  murder  of  the  child  is  generally 
either  the  result  of  a  sudden  fit  of  delirium,  or  a  sudden  impulse,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  wickedness  and  ill^ality  of  the  act ;  so  that  the  l^al  test 
of  responsibility  of  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  cannot  be  applied  to  such 
cases,  except  on  the  assumption  that  insanity  already  exists  and  taints  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual.  Women  have  been  known  to  request  their 
attendants  to  remove  the  child,  but  have  afterwards  taken  an  opportunity  to 
destroy  it.  Such  cases  are  commonly  distinguished  from  deliberate  child-^ 
murder  by  there  being  no  motive,  no  attempt  at  concealment,  nor  any  denial 
of  the  crime  on  detection.  Several  trials  involving  a  question  of  puerperal 
mania  have  been  decided,  generally  in  favour  of  insanity,  within  the  last 
few  years.  Among  these  is  that  of  Reg.  v.  Ryder  (C.C.C.  March  1856). 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of  motive  in  this  as  in  most  other  cases  of  a 
Mmilar  kind.  The  mother  was  much  attached  to  the  child,  and  had  been  sing- 
ing and  playing  with  it  on  the  morning  of  its  death.  She  destroyed  the  child 
by  placing  it  in  a  pan  of  water  in  her  bedroom.  The  medical  evidence  proved 
that  she  had  been  delivered  about  a  fortnight  previously — that  she  had  had 
an  attack  of  fever,  and  that  she  had  probably  committed  this  act  while  in  a 
state  of  delirium.     She  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  :  and  Erie, 
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J.,  remarked  that  it  was  evidently  a  case  in  which  the  insanity  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  the  prisoner  might  be  restored  to  her  friends  on  a  representation 
being  made  in  the  proper  quarter.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  will  be  foimd 
that  women  are  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  act,  and  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Grod  and  man :  they  even  make  every  effort  to  resist  it,  but 
they  are  unable  to  control  their  actions  like  persons  in  a  normal  state.  (See  a 
paper  on  *  Eclampsia  Parturientium,'  by  Dr.  Seydel,  Casper*s  *  Viertelj.'  1848, 
2,  p.  317.) 

For  an  able  analysis  of  the  subject  of  Puerperal  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Reid,  see 
*  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine'  for  1848,  pp.  128,  284. 

Women  in  the  pregnant  state  have  been  known  to  perpetrate  murder  ap- 
parently from  some  sudden  perversion  of  their  moral  feelings :  there  has  been^ 
probably  latent  intellectual  distivbance,  but  not  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice 
of  friends.  There  is  a  great  sympathy  between  the  uterine  organs  and  the 
brain,  which  may  account  for  such  cases ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  irresponsi- 
bility on  the  ground  of  insanity  has  been  admitted  in  this  country  imder  these 
circumstances.  (See  case,  *  Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1831,  1,  374 ;  also  *  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
1859,  2,  334.)  M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  states  that  he  has  known  pregnancy 
to  excite  a  disposition  to  steal.  A  woman  who  had  previously  borne  a  good 
character  stole  during  her  pregnancy  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  tribtmal  before 
which  she  was  charged  entertaining  some  doubts  respecting  this  criminal  act, 
required  M.  de  Boismont  to  report  on  her  case.  He  drew  a  conclusion  favour- 
able to  the  accused,  and  she  was  discharged.  Without  exaggerating  the  in- 
fluence of  this  physiological  state,  it  should  be  always  taken  into  consideration* 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  p.  462.) 

FTROMAKIA. 

Propensity  to  incendiarism. — This  is  described  as  a  variety  of  monomania 
in  which  there  is  a  morbid  disposition  of  mind  leading  to  impulsive  acts  of 
incendiarism  without  any  motive.  It  is  a  condition  not  specially  recognized 
by  English  jurists  or  in  English  Courts  of  Law.  We  are  informed  by  the 
advocates  of  its  independent  existence,  that  it  proceeds  from  a  sudden  impulse, 
or  from  delusive  reasoning,  but  most  comm6nly  the  latter.  It  has  been  said 
to  occur  in  girls  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  is  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  disordered  menstruation.  The  case  of  Jonathan  Martin  has  been  fre- 
quently quoted  as  an  instance  of  pyromania.  He  had,  however,  merely  a 
delusion  that  he  was  deputed  by  God  to  bum  down  the  Cathedral  of  York,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  the  heresies  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  Church. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  insanity ;  he  had  been  already  twice  confined  in 
an  asylum.  Nevertheless,  as  the  late  Baron  Alderson  (who  was  counsel  for 
the  prosecution)  remarked,  the  act  was  perpetrated  with  much  method.  It 
seems  that  Martin  remained  behind  after  the  afternoon  service  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  when  left  alone  he  went  up  into  the  belfry,  cut  off  about  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  in  length  of  XhQ  prayer-hell  rope,  which,  being  usually  rungfirom 
below,  had  been  drawn  up  and  coiled  up  to  that  length  there.  Wi^  this 
rope  he  succeeded  in  knotting  a  sort  of  ladder,  and  throwing  it  over. the  iron 
gates  of  the  choir,  he  climbed  over  by  means  of  the  knots.  Being  in  the 
choir,  he  struck  a  light  with  a  fiint  and  his  razor,  lighted  a  candle  which  he 
had  brought,  collected  the  prayer-books,  and  set  fire  to  the  paper,  close  to 
the  carved  work  at  the  Archbishop's  throne,  in  two  piles.  He  then  cut  away 
a  silk  curtain,  gold  fringe,  &c.,  tohich  he  stole;  and  getting  back  by  his  rope- 
ladder  into  the  body  of  the  cathedral,  he  escaped  through  a  window  on  the 
north  side, — the  most  imfrequented  part.  He  had  provided  himself  with  a 
pair  of  pincers,  by  which  he  forced  the  window,  and  let  himself  out  by  hia. 
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rope-ladder  to  the  ground.  A  aaiie  criminal  could  hardly  have  derised  a 
better  method  of  perpetrating  the  act,  or  of  escaping  after  its  perpetratioiL 
The  defence,  as  in  most  of  these  cases,  was  insanity  at  the  time  of  perpetrating 
the  act,  and  not  specially  Pyromania. 

This  so-called  mania  is  said  to  be  not  unconunon  in  young  persons  of  both 
flexes  about  the  age  of  puberty.  Assuming  that  a  morbid  impulse  of  the 
kind  may  exist,  it  should  be  cautiously  received  as  an  exculpatory  plea,  ance 
otherwise  it  might  be  easily  converted  into  a  means  for  Mrithdrawing  real 
criminals  from  all  legal  control.  I  would  here  especially  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  an  essay  on  this  subject  by  the  late  Professor  Casper  of  Berlin, 
in  which  he  denies,  witn  great  prolmbility,  the  existence  of  such  a  propensity 
as  having  any  connection  with  insanity.  He  believes  that  incendiarism,  per- 
petrated either  with  or  without  motive,  is  always  a  criminal  act ;  and  unless 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  a  disordered  mind,  it  should  always  be  punished  as 
a  crime.  (DenkwUrdigkeiten  zur  '  Med.  Stat.*  Berlin,  1846,  p.  255 ;  see  also 
his  '  Vierteljahrsachrift,*  1853,  1,  p.  34.)  A  defence  of  this  kind  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  English  law,  but  only  in  those  instances  in  which  there  was  strong 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  intellectual  aberration.  ('  Med.  Graz.'  voL  12, 
p.  80.)  In  one  case  (Beg.  v.  White,  Wilts  Summer  Ass.  1846)  the  prisoner 
was  convicted,  on  the  principle  that,  although  of  weak  intellect,  she  had 
reason  enough  to  know  right  from  wrong.  (See  *Ann.  d*Hyg.'  1833,  2,  357 ; 
1834,2,94.) 

Among  several  important  trials  in  which  a  plea  of  insanity  has  been  urged 
in  defence  in  cases  of  arson  is  that  of  James  Gibsofiy  tried  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh,  Dec.  23,  1844,  and  of  which  a  full  report 
will  be  foimd  in  vol.  4  of  Brown's  *  Reports  of  Cases  before  the  High  Court,' 
1845,  p.  232.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  setting  fire  to  certain  premises, 
and  the  defence  chiefly  rested  upon  the  allegation,  that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  rendered  him  irresponsible  for  the  act.  Medical  evidence  was 
adduced  in  support  of  this  proposition,  but  it  i^Ied  to  show  that  the  insanity, 
if  it  really  existed,  had  reached  such  a  d^p-ee  as  to  render  the  accused  legally 
irresponsible ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  any  of  the  circmnstances  on  which 
the  medical  vritnesses  relied  as  proofs  of  insanity,  had  manifested  themselves 
imtil  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years. 
There  was  nothing  in  this  case  to  justify  a  remission  of  the  usual  punishment 
assigned  to  arson.  Although  it  is  here  noticed  under  the  section  of  'Pyro- 
mania,* yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  defence  tiUTied  rather  upon  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  general  insanity  than  upon  that  form  of  it  in  which  the  insanity  is 
€upposed  to  be  attended  with  a  propensity  to  incendiarism.  The  late  Lord 
Justice- Clerk  Hope  directed  the  jury  to  deal  with  the  case  according  to  the 
-views  laid  down  by  the  Judges  of  England,  and  elsewhere  quoted  (an/«,  p.  571). 
He  considered  that  the  insanity  to  be  proved  as  a  ground  of  exemption  must 
be  total — i.e.  *  the  disorder  must  amount  to  an  absolute  ali^iation  of  reason. 
,  .  .  No  such  principle  is  recognized  in  law  as  that  a  man,  allowing  a  fancy 
or  morbid  feeling  to  get  possession  of  his  mind  and  temper,  although  it  dis 
ittrbs  reason  while  it  does  not  overthrow  it,  will  escape  punishment,  because, 
instead  of  resisting  the  temptations  of  such  ill-regulated,  morbid,  distempered, 
«nd  imgovemable  feelings  and  prejudices  (whether  called  delusions  or  not), 
he  gives  way  to  them  and  indulges  in  their  gratification  and  satis&ction.' 
These  remarks,  it  will  be  seen,  apply  to  the  plea  of  insanity  in  general ;  and 
this  learned  judge  further  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong :  *  A  man  must  believe,  not  that  the  crime  is  wrong  in  the  abstract  (for 
most  madmen  do  admit  murder  to  be  wrong  and  punishable  in  the  abstract^ 
l>zzt  that  the  particular  act^  committed  under  the  infiuence  of  the  motive  which 
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Heems  to  have  prompted  it,  was  not  an  offence  against  the  law.  One  may 
know  that  in  the  abstract  the  act  is  punishable,  and  jet  believe  that  his  par- 
ticular act  is  not  in  law  a  crime  and  not  punishable/  From  these  extracts  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  reference  to  the  plea  of  insanity 
in  criminal  cases,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  England. 

In  Reg.  v.  Elderfield  (Guildford  Summer  Assizes,  1844)  the  prisoner  was 
charged  with  arson ;  and  Gumey,  B.,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  not  whether 
the  prisoner  had  a  weak  or  silly  mind,  but  whether  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  act  he  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  know  what  he  was  about,  and  to 
be  capable  of  distingmshing  between  right  and  wrong.  The  prisoner  was 
acquitted  on  the  groimd  of  insanity.  In  another  case  (^Reg.  v.  Watts,  Norwich 
Winter  Ass.  1844)  the  plea  was  negatived  imder  the  direction  of  the  judge* 
On  a  more  recent  occasion  (Reg.  v.  Roberts,  Maidstone  Winter  Assizes,  1860), 
Baron  Bramwell  put  the  question  of  responsibility  for  arson  in  a  still  stronger 
light.  Addressing  the  prisoner,  who  had  pleaded  guilty,  he  said :  *  That  you 
are  of  imsound  mind  I  believe,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
punished.  I  address  the  explanation  of  the  reasons  why  I  pass  upon  you  the 
sentence  which  I  am  about  to  pronounce,  not  so  much  to  your  understanding 
as  to  those  around  who  hear  me,  and  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  notice  them. 
The  law  makes  imsoundness  of  mind  no  excuse  for  offences,  except  it  were 
mich  that  you  did  not  at  the  same  time  know  the  nature  of  what  you  were 
doing,  and  that  it  was  wrong  and  unlawful.  No  doubt  it  is  very  unfortunate 
that  persons  of  unsormd  mind  should  become  by  that  affliction  less  under  the 
influence  of  moral  restraints  and  of  the  restraints  of  law ;  b«it  it  would  be  sad 
indeed  for  the  public  if,  when  those  restraints  are  weakened,  the  protection 
of  the  law  were  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  extension  of  impunity  to  crime.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  more  necessary  to  punish  a  madman  than  a  sane 
man,  so  far  as  the  protection  of  the  public  is  concerned.  I  feel  bound  to 
sentence  you  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  you  were  sane.* 

KLEPTOMANIA. 

Propemity  for  thieving. — This  term  has  been  applied  by  Marc  to  that  form 
of  monomania  which  is  said  to  manifest  itself  by  a  propensity  to  a^ts  of  theft. 
It  is  alleged  by  him  and  others  that  this  propensity  has  often  shown  itself  in 
females  labouring  under  disordered  menstruation,  or  among  those  who  were 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy — the  motive  being  a  mere  wish  of  possession. 
Pr^nancy,  according  to  him,  should  be  a  good  exculpatory  plea  when  a  well- 
educated  woman,  of  strictly  moral  conduct,  steals  some  unimportant  article  of 
no  value  compared  with  her  worldly  means  and  position  in  society.  There 
are  several  instances  on  record  showing  that  well-educated  persons  moving  in 
a  respectable  sphere  of  society  have  been  guilty  of  petty  acts  of  theft.  The 
articles  taken  have  been  valueless  compared  with  their  means.  Instances  of 
this  kind  have  been  brought  before  our  Police-courts,  and  a  motiveless  im- 
pulse to  theft  has  been  occasionally  pleaded ;  but  in  most  of  them  the  fol- 
lowing facts  have  been  clearly  established  by  evidence  : — 1.  A  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  the  act  and  of  its  illegality.  2.  The  article,  though  of  trifling  value^ 
has  still  been  of  some  use  to  the  person, — thus  women  have  stolen  articles 
either  adapted  to  female  use,  or  on  which  money  could  be  raised.  3.  There 
have  been  art  and  precaution  in  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  theft ;  and  4, 
either  a  denial  of  the  act  when  detected,  or  some  evasive  excuse.  When  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  are  proved,  either  the  parties  should  be  made  respon- 
sible, or  theft  should  be  openly  tolerated.  The  evidence  of  a  disordered  state 
of  mind  should  not  be  allowed  to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  act>  or  every 
morally  depraved  person  might  bring  forward  a  plea  of  insanity  fejj*  ^y  crixnoy 
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or  offence.  (See  case,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1838,  2,  435.)  In  a  case  which  came 
before  a  London  Police-court  in  June  1865,  a  respectable  woman  was  charged 
with  stealing  meat  from  a  butcher's  shop.  It  was  alleged  in  defence  that  she 
had  committed  the  theft  while  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  although  she  had 
denied  possession  of  the  stolen  article  and  had  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  when 
charged  with  stealing.  A  plea  of  insanity  might  have  led  to  her  committal 
for  trial ;  but  the  solicitor  who  appeared  for  the  defence  then  said  it  was  not 
exactly  insanity  but '  mental  weakness  *  imder  which  she  laboured,  and  this 
affected  her  actions.  She  was  fined  for  the  theft,  which  had  all  the  usual 
characters  of  sanity  about  it. 

When  the  plea  of  insanity  is  raised  in  respect  to  other  cases  of  stealing,  the 
rule  appears  to  be  (per  Tindal,  C.  J.),  that  there  should  be  proof  that  the  pri- 
soner was  incompetent  to  know  that  the  particular  act  in  question  was  a  wrong 
one.  {Beg.  v.  Vaughan,  Monmouth  Summer  Ass.  1844.)  In  one  instance 
an  acquittal  took  place  apparently  on  the  ground  of  insanity  (kleptomania) 
from  amenorrhoea.  (Carlisle  Summer  Assizes,  1845,  Heg.  v.  Shepherd: 
Cormack*s  ^  Edin.  Jour.*  August  1845,  p.  632.)  See  cases  by  Dr.  Liman, 
Casper's  *  Viertelj.'  1865,  1,  298. 

EROTOMANIA.      AIDOIOMANIA. 

Erotomania  has  been  described  by  M.  Esquirol  as  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
brain  leading  to  mental  disorder,  in  which  amorous  ideas  are  as  predominant 
and  as  uncontrollable  as  religious  ideas  in  some  cases  of  religious  melancholia. 
It  occurs  in  both*  sexes,  and  in  his  opinion  it  differs  from  nymphomania  and 
satyriasis  in  the  fact,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  a  primary  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  from  disease.  In  nymphomania,  however,  the  female 
sexual  organs,  and  in  satyriasis  the  male  sexual  organs,  are  at  &ult.  These 
two  mental  conditions  he  regards  as  depending  on  morbid  states  of  the  sexual 
organs.  Dr.  Marc  has  suggested  that  the  term  aidot'omania  (from  a i^ocov,  puden- 
dum) is  more  appropriate;  it  signifies  furor  genttaliSy  and  includes  both  nym- 
phomania and  satyriasis.     (*  De  la  Folie,'  vol.  2,  p.  182.) 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  from  sympathy  between  the  genital  organs  and  the 
braiti,  mania  may  sometimes  show  itself  by  excessive  sexual  desires  leading  to 
attempts  by  one  on  the  other  sex.  When  the  disorder  of  the  mind  is  established 
from  the  general  conduct  and  conversation  of  the  person,  there  is  no  difficidty 
in  recognizing  and  admitting  such  cases ;  but  when,  on  a  charge  of  rape,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  assailant  laboured  under  aidoiomania,  and  was  unable  to  con- 
trol his  desires,  it  then  becomes  a  serious  question  how  iar  such  a  defence  is 
medically,  morally,  and  legally  admissible.  When  it  is  allied  that  a  man 
charged  with  this  crime  was  led  on  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  that  he  had 
no*;  the  power  to  control  himself,  it  will  devolve  upon  him  to  satisfy  a  jury  on 
this  point.  This  is  the  very  difficulty  to  the  admission  of  such  a  defence. 
Excessive  amorous  propensities  may  exist  in  sane  and  responsible  persona, 
and  if  imresisted  by  due  moral  control,  they  might  in  a  certain  sense  be  de- 
scribed as  irresistible;  but  this  will  hardly  satisfy  a  Covart  of  Law  that  a 
man  could  not  help  perpetrating  a  rape,  when  time  and  circumstances  were  espe- 
cially favourable  for  such  an  assault  on  a  woman.  The  sane  ravisher  will 
generally  seek  his  opportunity — the  real  maniac  will  attack  any  woman  openly 
and  indiscriminately. 

Such  a  defence  is  rarely  set  up  in  a  case  of  rape,  for  the  reason  no  doubt 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  be  adverse  to  it.  I  have  met  with 
only  one  instance  in  which  insanity  has  been  pleaded  for  a  criminal  assault  on 
a  woman ;  it  was  tried  at  Glasgow  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1862.  The 
orime  was  committed  on  Wednesday  the  12th  of  November.  On  the  following 
4^^  u^  his  examination  before  the  Sheriff- substitute,  the  accused,  a  married 
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man,  set.  40,  appeared  to  be  calm  and  collected  and  nowise  different  from  other 
men.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  transaction  was,  that  he  thought  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  magistrates,  and  that  he  would  lose  his  life  if  he  did  not  have 
connection  with  the  prosecutrix.  They  had  a  struggle  together,  and  then  he 
committed  the  act.  His  mother  proved  that  he  had  been  subject  to  fits  of  an 
epileptic  character,  which  left  him  in  a  stupid  state  and  scarcely  conscious  of 
his  actions ;  he  was  also  subject  to  delusions.  It  appeared  that  a  few  days 
before  the  commission  of  the  crime  he  had  had  several  seizures  of  more  than 
usual  violence,  and  it  was  suggested  that  at  the  time  of  the  act  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  some  of  his  delusions.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  *  not 
guilty  on  the  ground  of  insanity.*  (*  Edin.  Monthly  Journal,'  Feb.  1863,  p. 
772.)  Admitting  that  some  degree  of  insanity  occurring  at  intervals  existed 
in  this  man,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  manifested  itself  by  forcible 
intercourse  with  a  woman  who  was  alone  and  unprotected  !  The  act  was  per- 
petrated with  a  proper  attention  to  opportimity,  and  under  the  same  imimal 
impulse  as  would  have  been  manifested  by  a  person  not  subject  to  epileptic 
fits.  There  was  no  proof  that  his  insanity  had  shown  itself  on  previous  occa- 
sions in  a  sexual  shape,  or  that  it  had  reached  such  a  pitch  as  to  render  him 
more  ignorant  than  other  ravishers,  of  the  criminality  of  the  act. 

DIPSOMANIA.      DRUNKENNESS. 

Ci\)U  responsibility  of  drunkards, — This  state,  which  is  called  in  law  frenzy 
or  *  dementia  affectata^  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  form  of  insanity.  Jurists 
and  legislators  have  differed  widely  respecting  the  degree  to  which  drunkards 
should  be  made  responsible  for  their  acts.  When  the  mind  of  a  man  is  com- 
pletely weakened  by  habitual  drunkenness,  the  law  infers  irresponsibility, 
imless  it  plainly  appears  that  the  person  was  at  the  time  of  the  act,  whether  of 
a  civil  or  of  a  criminal  nature,  endowed  with  full  consciousness  and  reason  to 
know  its  good  or  evil  tendency.  Any  deed  or  agreement  made  by  a  party  when 
drunk  is  not  invalidated  by  our  law,  except  in  a  case  in  which  the  intoxica- 
tion has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  consciousness  of  what  he  is 
doing ;  and  a  Court  of  Equity  will  not  interfere  in  other  cases,  imless  the 
drunkenness  was  the  result  of  collusion  by  others  for  the  pm-poses  of  fraud* 
When  the  drunkenness  has  occasioned  a  temporary  loss  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
the  person  is  incapable  of  giving  a  valid  consent,  and  therefore  cannot  enter 
into  a  contract  or  agreement ;  for  this  implies  aggregaiio  mentiiim^  i.e.  a  mutual 
assent  of  the  parties.  La  Humfrey  v.  Maybury  (Q.  B.  July  1857),  an  action 
by  plaintiff  for  work  and  labour,  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  defendant 
had  caused  the  plaintiff  while  drunk  to  sign  a  letter  which  was  pleaded  as  a 
set-off.  The  jury  were  directed  to  consider  whether  the  plaintiff  had  signed 
it  when  so  drunk  that  he  had  no  contracting  or  disposing  will.  The  juiy  foimd 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  and  returned  a  vercfict  for  the  plaintiff.  Partial 
drunkenness,  therefore,  provided  the  person  knew  what  he  was  about,  does  not 
vitiate  a  contract  or  agreement  into  which  he  may  have  entered.  Thus  the- 
law  appears  to  define  two  states  in  drunkenness  : — one  in  which  it  has  pro* 
ceeded  to  but  a  slight  extent,  and  it  is  considered  that  there  is  still  a  power  of 
rational  consent ;  another  in  which  it  has  proceeded  so  for  that  the  person  has. 
no  consciousness  of  the  transaction,  and  therefore  can  give  no  rational  consent. 
The  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  last  state  woidd  render  all  the  civil  acts  of' 
a  porson  void.  A  confession  made  by  a  man  while  in  a  state  of  drunkenness, 
is  legally  admissible  as  evidence  against  him  and  others,  provided  it  be  corro- 
borated by  circumstances.  Li  a  case  tried  a  few  years  since  the  prisoner  con- 
fessed, while  dnmk,  that  he  had  committed  a  robbery  and  murder  which  had! 
taken  place  some  time  before^  but  of  which  he  had  not  been  suspected.    He> 
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mentioned  a  spot  where  the  property  of  the  mnrdered  person  had  been  oon* 
cealed  by  him,  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  the  murder.  The  pro- 
perty was  found  as  he  had  described  it,  and  the  case  was  clearly  brought  home 
to  him,  chiefly  by  collateral  evidence  from  his  own  confession.  He  was  con- 
victed. In  a  case  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  in  October  1849,  a  man 
pleaded  his  drunkenness  at  the  time  of  his  first  marriage  as  a  defence  to  a 
chai^  of  bigamy.  There  was  some  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  partly  in- 
toxicated when  the  ceremony  was  performed ;  it  was  proved,  however,  that 
he  was  conscious  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  and  he  was  convicted.  ('  Med. 
Oaz.'  vol.  44,  p.  762.) 

Criminal  responsibility  of  drunkards, — ^When  homicide  is  committed  by  a 
man  in  a  state  of  drunkenness^  this  is  held  to  be  no  excuse  for  the  crime.  If 
voluntarily  induced,  whatever  may  be  its  degree,  it  is  not  admitted  as  a  ground 
of  irresponsibility,  even  although  the  party  might  not  have  contemplated  the 
crime  when  sober.  {Beg,  v.  Reeves,  Derby  Winter  Assizes,  1844.)  Thus  it 
appears  that  when  the  state  of  drunkenness  is  such  that  any  civil  act  would  be 
void,  a  person  may  still  be  held  legally  responsible  for  a  crime  like  murder. 
Some  judges  have  admitted  a  plea  of  exculpation  when  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted in  a  state  of  frenzy  arising  from  habitual  drunkenness ;  but  even  this  ia 
not  general.  The  question  whether  the  person  ¥ras  or  was  not  drunk  at  the 
time  of  committing  a  crime  may  be,  however,  occasionally  of  some  importance- 
It  was  held  by  Patteson,  J.,  that  although  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  any 
crime  whatever,  yet  it  is  of  very  great  importance  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
question  of  intention.  A  person  may  be  so  drunk  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to 
form  any  intention  at  all,  and  yet  he  may  be  guilty  of  very  great  violence.  {Beg. 
V.  Cruse,  8  C.  &  P.  p.  547.)  If  the  drunkenness  has  produced  a  diseased  state 
of  the  mind,  then  a  criminal  act  perpetrated  by  the  person  might  admit  of  ex- 
culpation on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  the  want  of  sane  consciousness  at 
the  time  of  the  act :  but  the  difficiilty  is  to  prove  in  such  cases  the  existence 
of  actual  disease  to  a  sufficient  d^^ree  to  render  the  person  irresponsible 
in  a  legal  sense.  When  it  is  a  question  whether  the  accuised  was  actuated  by 
malice  or  not,  a  jury  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  required  to  take  the 
&ct  of  drunkenness  into  their  consideration,  and  this  may  have  some  influence 
upon  their  verdict.  While,  then,  drunkenness  does  not  furnish  any  excuse  for 
a  crime,  it  may  become  material  with  reference  to  the  intent  with  which  an  act 
has  been  perpetrated.  (*  Law  Times,'  Sept  27,  1845,  p.  542.)  It  is  obvious 
that  if  drunkenness  were  to  be  readily  admitted  as  a  defence,  three-fourths  of 
the  crimes  committed  in  this  country  would  go  unpunished. 

In  cases  in  which  the  head  has  sustained  any  physical  injiuy,  as  among 
fioldiers  and  sailors,  drunkenness  even  when  existing  to  a  slight  extent,  pro- 
duces sometimes  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  leaving  the  mind  clear  when  the 
drunken  fit  is  over.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  between  this  state  and  or- 
dinary drunkenness,  although  juries  occasionally  show  by  their  verdicts  that 
some  difference  ought  to  be  n^e.     (See  cases  in  Alison,  p.  653.)    . 

Hallucinations  and  illusions  are  a  common  effect  of  dnmkenness,  and  may 
lead  to  the  commission  of  criminal  acts.  Marc  relates  a  case  where  two  friends 
being  intoxicated,  the  one  killed  the  other  under  an  illusion  that  he  was  an 
evil  spirit.  The  drunkenness  of  the  accused  was  held  to  have  been  voluntary, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  A  case 
of  this  description  (Beg.  v.  Patteson)  was  tried  at  the  Norfolk  Lent  Assizes, 
1840.  A  man  while  intoxicated  killed  his  friend,  who  was  also  intoxicated, 
under  the  illusion  that  he  was  some  other  person  who  had  come  to  attack  him. 
It  is  reported  that  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  was  made  to  rest  upon  the  fact, 
whether,  had  he  been  sober,  he  would  have  perpetrated  the  act  under  a  similar 
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illujsion  !  As  he  had  voluntarilj  brought  himself  into  a  state  of  intoxication, 
this  was  no  justification  :  he  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced 
to  two  months*  imprisonment. 

The  proof  of  drunkenness  may  fail,  but  still,  if  the  party  charged  with  the 
death  acted  under  an  illusion,  he  will  be  acquitted^  In  Heg,  v.  Price  (Maid- 
stone Summer  Ass.  1846),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  who  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  deceased,  was  going  home  at  night,  having  been  previously 
in  company  with  deceased  at  a  public-house.  According  to  the  prisoner's  state- 
ment, a  man  sprang  upon  him  from  the  hedge  by  the  roadside,  and  demanded 
his  money  and  his  watch,  or  else  he  said  he  woiild  have  his  life :  the  prisoner 
closed  with  and  beat  him  severely,  inflicting  such  injuries  that  he  died  shortly 
afterwards.  The  supposed  robber  turned  out  to  be  his  friend,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  liad  nrnde  an  attempt  to  rob  the  prisoner  jokingly:  the  result, 
however,  was  that  the  attempt  had  ended  in  this  fatal  manner.  The  prisoner 
throughout  told  the  same  story,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest 
groimd  for  believing  that  it  was  untrue.  Coltman,  J.,  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses,  said  it  appeared  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  prisoner  had 
acted  under  an  impression  that  he  was  protecting  his  own  life  from  the  attack 
of  a  robber,  and  imder  such  circumstances  he  could  not  be  held  to  be  criminally 
responsible.  The  jury  accordingly  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  the 
prisoner  was  discharged. 

Intoxication  is  simply  poisoning  by  alcohol,  a  light  form  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing. A  medico-l^al  question  may  arise  in  reference  to  the  respondbility  of 
persons  for  acts  perpetrated  while  they  are  under  the  influence  of  other  nar- 
cotics of  a  more  powerful  kind.  Thus  a  person  may  have  lost  his  self-control 
from  the  eflects  of  opium  or  any  of  its  preparations — Indian  hemp,  datura, 
chloroform,  or  substances  of  the  like  nature.  If  we  except  Indian  hemp  (bhang 
or  gunja)  and  datura  (in  which  muscular  power  may  be  excited),  the  general 
eflect  of  other  narcotics  is  to  produce  only  a  short  stage  of  excitement,  which 
is  speedily  followed  by  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  muscidar  weakness.  As  a  re- 
sult of  taking  any  of  these  drugs,  a  man  may  have  hallucinations  or  illusions, 
and  in  this  state  commit  murder  like  an  insane  person,  who  may  fancy  that  he 
sees  a  hideous  spectre  or  the  devil  before  him.  Dr.  Chevers,  in  his  ^  Medical 
Jurisprudence  for  India,*  describes  several  instances  in  which  murders  have 
been  perpetrated  by  persons  who  had  taken  preparations  of  hemp  (op.  dt.  pp. 
541  et  seq.).  The  legal  test  of  irresponsibility  for  such  acts  he  states  as  fol- 
lows : — *  No  person  can  be  acquitted  imless  it  can  be  proved  that,  by  reason  of 
unsoundness  of  mind  not  wilfully  caused  by  Itiniaelf,  he  was  unconscious,  and 
incapable  of  kno^ving,  in  doing  the  act,  that  he  was  doing  an  act  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  the  land '  (p.  566).  Persons  who  voluntarily  place  themselves  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  self-control  are  therefore  held  respon- 
sible :  and  whether  the  drug  be  alcohol,  opium,  or  Indian  hemp  is  immaterial. 
Cases  involving  a  question  of  this  kind  are  not  very  common  in  England.  At 
the  Chelmsford  Autamin  Assizes,  1861  {Reg,  v.  Weaver),  a  woman  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  a  child  by  strangulation.  It  appeared  that  this  woman  had 
perpetrated  the  act  without  any  obvious  motive,  and  it  was  proved  that  at  the 
time  she  was  in  a  half -stupefied  or  tmconscious  state.  She  was  in  the  constant 
practice  of  taking  laudanum,  and  she  had  taken  a  large  dose  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  the  child  was  destroyed.  It  was  suggested  in  defence  that 
she  was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  not  to  be  responsible,  but  the  jury  convicted 
her  of  the  murder.  Unless  there  is  proof  of  confirmed  disease  of  the  brain  as 
a  result  of  the  practice,  a  person  committing  a  crime  while  under  the  influence 
of  drugs  voluntarily  taken,  will  no  doubt  be  held  as  responsible  for  the  results 
as  if  he  were  sane. 

Restraint.    Interdiction^-^DrunhennesSy  even.  "wliecL  Wii\Vo«iL^Sa»  x«i\.  ^^n&.- 
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ficient  ground  for  the  imposition  of  restraint  or  interdiction  in  the  English  hiw. 
Thus,  on  a  Commission  in  November  1836  {Re  Holden),  a  jury  returned  that 
the  party  was  of  weak  mind  and  given  to  habits  of  drunkenness,  but  that  he 
was  not  of  unsoimd  mind.  On  application,  the  Lord  Chancellor  refused  to 
interfere.     This  part  of  our  law  requires  revision. 

The  case  of  Mrs,  Armstrong  (Queen's  Bench,  Februaiy  1858)  presents 
some  features  of  interest  in  reference  to  the  alleged  mental  unsoundness  of 
drunkards.  The  defendant,  a  lady  tet.  58,  had  been  declared  of  unsound 
mind  by  a  Commission  in  August  1857.  In  September  she  escaped,  and 
went  to  France :  she  returned  to  this  country  in  January  1858,  and  en- 
deavoured to  set  aside  the  verdict  of  unsoundness  by  these  proceedings.  It 
appeared  that  her  &ther  had  bequeathed  to  her  by  his  will  two  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  her  monthly  by  trustees.  The  evidence  at 
the  trial  showed  that  she  was  ill-educated,  ignorant,  and  naturally  of  weak 
mind,  amounting,  according  to  some  of  the  witnesses,  to  imbecility.  For 
about  ten  years  ^e  had  given  way  to  habits  of  excessive  drinking,  and  these 
habits,  according  to  the  evidence  for  the  Crown,  had  still  further  weakened  her 
intellect.  She  had  been  confined  four  times  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  her 
unsoundness  of  mind  had  been  certified  by  Drs.  Amott,  ConoUy,  Forbes- 
Winslow,  and  others. 

On  the  part  of  defendant  it  was  contended  that  her  mind  was  sound,  except 
when  she  gave  way  to  drunkenness,  and  that  by  the  cessation  of  this  habit  ^e 
would  be  perfectly  sane  and  competent  to  manage  herself  and  property :— -> 
further,  that  a  mere  drunkard  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
his  civil  rights,  unless  it  was  proved  that  his  mind  had  become  permanently 
disturbed  by  his  vicious  habits,  and  this  it  was  contended  had  not  been  proved 
of  the  defendant.  Dr.  ConoUy,  however,  testified  that,  although  she  was  a  year 
under  his  supervision  without  any  access  to  drink,  her  mind  was  still  unsotmd. 
It  appeared  also  that  she  had  no  control  over  herself  in  this  respect :  for  when 
she  escaped  to  France  it  was  proved  that  she  still  drank  brandy  to  excess,  and 
for  a*  month  was  drunk  almost  daily.  Drs.  Monro,  Baly,  Wood,  and  myself 
saw  this  lady  on  several  occasions  previous  to  the  trial,  for  the  piurpose  of 
testing  her  state  of  mind.  We  found  her  weak-minded,  evasive,  untruthful ; 
and  although  sober  at  the  time  of  our  visits,  it  was  clear  from  her  admissions 
that  she  still  drank  wine  and  spirits  in  excess.  She  denied  that  she  had  ever 
been  insane ;  and  admitted  that,  although  she  had  hoarded  3,200/.  in  sixteen 
months,  she  had  not  paid  her  tradesmen's  bills,  and  had  incurred  a  large  debt 
at  an  hotel  for  which  an  action  had  been  brought  against  her  husband.  She 
refused  to  give  any  account  of  the  disposal  of  her  money,  or  to  furnish  any 
explanation  in  reference  to  the  large  sum  accumulated. 

Having  heard  at  the  trial  the  evidence  respecting  her  imsoimdness  previous 
to  the  inquisition,  and  having  remarked  an  entire  absence  of  proof  that  this 
had  been  removed  when  she  was  lefb  to  her  own  control,  Drs.  Monro,  Baly, 
and  myself  came  to  the  conclusion  that  from  original  weakness  of  intellect, 
aggravated  by  habits  of  drinking,  she  was  still  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  herself  or  her  property.  Upon  this  declaration  no  witnesses 
were  called  for  the  defence ;  and  the  jury,  who  had  an  interview  with  the  lady, 
returned  a  verdict  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind, — two  out  of  the  twelve 
stating  that  her  mi  ad  was  sound,  but  that  she  was  incompetent  to  manage  her 
affairs  on  account  of  her  habitual  drunkenness.  These  two  jurors  therefore 
considered  that  she  was  a  dipsomaniac.  If  this  view  were  correct,  she  ought 
to  have  been  discharged,  as  such  persons  are  not  subject  to  restraint  or  inter- 
diction by  the  English  law.  There  was  no  evidence,  however,  to  show  that 
ahe  had  recovered,  while  there  was  evidence  that  abstinence  from  drink  at  a 
former  period  had  not  led  to  her  recovery.    Thea^  dissentients  must  haye 
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based  their  opinion  on  their  own  personal  judgment  of  her  condition  after  a 
short  interview. 

An  excessivo  indulgence  in  habits  of  drinking  does  not  necessarily  derange 
the  mind,  but  it  practically  renders  a  person  imfit  for  the  control  of  himself 
and  the  management  of  his  property.  It  is  therefore  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  and  of  those  dependent  on  them 
if  the  law  interfered,  and  placed  them  under  the  same  restraint  as  those  whose 
minds  had  been  actually  rendered  unsound  by  this  pernicious  habit.  For  a 
case  of  dipsomania  as  observed  by  Dr.  Liman,  of  Berlin,  see  Casper's '  Viertel- 
jahrs.'  1865,  1,  168. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

This  is  a  disordered  state  of  mind  which  proceeds  from  an  abuse  of  intoxi* 
eating  liquors.  Habitual  drunkenness  appears  to  be  the  predisposing,  while 
abstinence  from  drink  is  the  immediately  exciting,  cause.  Thus,  the  disorder 
frequently  does  not  show  itself  until  the  accustomed  stimulus  has  been  with- 
drawn  for  a  certain  period.  It  commences  with  tremors  of  the  hands,  by 
which  it  is  known  from  ordinary  delirium,  and  restlessness ;  and  the  individuid 
is  subject  to  hallucinations  and  illusions,  sometimes  of  a  horrible  kind,  re- 
ferring to  past  occupations  or  events.  The  patients  are  often  violent,  and 
prone  to  commit  suicide  or  murder — more  commonly  the  former ;  hence  they 
require  close  watching.  Persons  labouring  under  this  disorder  are  incompetent 
to  the  performance  of  any  civil  act,  unless  the  mind  should  clear  up  before 
death ;  they  are  not  responsible  for  criminal  acts  committed  while  they  are 
labouring  under  an  attack.  Acquittals  have  even  taken  place  on  charges  of 
murder,  when  there  was  deliberation  as  well  as  an  apparent  motive  ibr  the  act. 
Thus  then,  although  this  disorder  may  have  been  voluntarily  brought  on  by 
habitual  drunkenness,  the  law  admits  it  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  irresponsibility, 
while  in  a  case  of  confirmed  drunkenness  it  rejects  the  plea.  In  delirium 
tremens  there  is  a  formed  disease  of  the  brain,  while  voluntary  drunkenness 
merely  produces  a  temporary  disturbance  of  its  functions.  A  trial  has  taken 
place  in  which  the  evidence  showed  that  homicide  had  been  committed  by 
the  accused  while  labouring  imder  an  attack.  {Reg.  v.  Simpson,  Appleby 
Summer  Assizes,  1845.)  The  prisoner's  mind  had  become  unsettled  from  this 
disorder,  brought  on  by  habitual  drimkenness.  In  another  case  the  plea  was 
also  admitted  by  the  jury,  although  it  was  scarcely  supported  by  the  medical 
evidence.    {Reg.  v.  Watson^  York  Winter  Assizes,  1845.) 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

This  term  applies  to  sleep-walking,  but  the  medico-legal  facts  are  chiefly 
confined  to  acts  of  violence  perpetrated  unconsciously  during  the  state  of  sleep, 
in  which  it  is  presumed  that  malice  and  intention,  the  chief  ingredients  of 
crime,  are  wanting.  It  has  been  a  contested  question  among  medical  jurists, 
how  far  a  person  should  be  held  responsible  for  a  criminal  act  perpetrated  in 
that  half -conscious  state  which  exists  when  he  is  suddenly  roused  from  sleep. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mind  is  at  this  time  subject  to  hallucinations  and 
illusions,  which  may  be  more  active  and  persistent  in  some  persons  than  in 
others ;  but  it  is  <£fficult  to  suppose,  imless  we  imagine  there  is  a  sudden 
access  of  insanity,  that  a  person  should  not  recover  from  the  delusion  before  he 
could  perpetrate  an  act  like  murder.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  description, 
that  of  Bernard  Schedmaizig,  will  be  found  reported  by  Marc.  (Op.  cit.  vol.  1. 
p.  56.)  This  man  suddenly  awoke  at  midnight,  ana  saw  before  him,  as  he 
believed,  a  frightful  phantom.  He  twice  called  out,  *  Who  is  that  ?'  and  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  and  imagining  that  the  phantom  was  advancing  upon  luBau^ 
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lie  seized  a  hatchet  which  was  beside  him,  attacked  the  q^ectre,  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  mnrdered  his  wife.     He  was  charged  with  the  murder,  but 
prcmounoed  *  not  guilty'  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  conscious 
of  his  actions.   A  trial  inTolying  this  question  occurred  in  England.  A  pedler 
in  the  habit  of  walking  about  the  country  armed  with  a  sword-sticky  while 
lying  asleep  on  the  highroad,  was  roused  by  a  man  accidental^  paanng,  who 
seized  and  shook  him  by  the  shoulders.     The  pedler  suddenly  awoke,  drew 
his  sword  and  stabbed  the  man,  who  soon  afterwards  died.     The  pedler  was 
tried  for  manslaughter.     His  irresponsibility  was  strongly  mged  by  his 
counsel,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  have  been  conscious  of  an  act  thus 
perpetrated  while  in  a  half -waking  state :  this  defence  was  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  a  medical  witness.     The  prisoner  was,  however,  found  guilty. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  not  unlikely  that  an  idea  had  arisen  in  the 
prisoner's  mind  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  robbers,  and  therefore  had 
stabbed  the  man  in  self-defence.    (Bex  v.  Milligan^  Lincoln  Autumn  Assizes, 
1836.)    The  following  renuurkable  case  is  quoted  by  3lr.  Best. — Two  persona 
who  had  been  hunting  during  the  day  slept  together  at  night.     One  of  them 
was  renewing  the  chase  in  his  dream,  and  imagining  himself  present  at  the 
death  of  the  stag,  cried  out  <  FU  kill  him !— I'U  kill  him ! '     The  other,, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  got  out  of  bed,  and  by  the  light  of  the  nloon  beheld 
the  sleeper  give  several  deadly  stabs  with. a  knife  on  that  part  of  the  bed 
which  he  had  just  quitted.     Suppose  a  blow  given  in  this  way  had  proved 
fatal,  and  the  two  men  had  been  shown  to  have  quarrelled  previously  to  re- 
tiring to  re^<t !    X'  Presumptions  of  Law  and  Fact.')     A  defence  of  this  kind 
may,  however,  be  unduly  strained.    Thus  when  there  is  enmity,  with  a  motive 
for  the  act  of  homicide,  the  murderer,  while  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  may 
select  the  night  for  an  assault,  and  perpetrate  the  act  in  darkness  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  screen  himself.     In  Reg,  v.  Jackson  (Liverpool  Autumn 
Assizes,  1847),  it  was  urged  in  defence  that  the  prisoner,  a  woman  who  slept 
in  the  same  room  with  the  prosecutor,  had  stabbed  him  in  the  throat,  owing 
to  some  sudden  impulse  during  sleep ;  and  the  case  of  MUligan  (above  given) 
was  quoted  by  the  learned  counsel  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  prisoner 
was  irresponsible  for  the  act.     It  was  proved,  however,  that  the  prisoner  had 
shown  malicious  feeling  against  the  prosecutor,  and  that  she  had  wished  him 
dead.     The  knife  with  which  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  recently  sharpened,  and  the  prisoner  must  have  reached 
over  her  daughter  (the  prosecutor's  wife),  who  was  sleeping  in  the  same  bed 
with  him,  in  order  to  inflict  the  wound.     Tliese  facts  were  adverse  to  the 
supposition  of  the  act  having  been  perpetrated  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness 
in  awaking  from  sleep,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.     In  Reg.  v.  Minchin 
(Cent.  Crim.  Court,  June  1853),  in  which  a  young  woman  was  charged  with 
having  woimded  the  prosecutor  during  the  night,  the  same  plea  was  put 
forward  but  rejected.     There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
aware  of  what  she  was  doing.     There  was  an  absence  of  motive,  but,  as  it 
has  been  elsewhere  stated,  this  alone  does  not  create  irresponsibility.     In  an- 
other case  (^Reg,  v.  French^  Dorset  Autumn  Assizes,  1846)  it  was  proved  that 
the  prisoner,  while  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  had  killed  the  deceased,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  him,  imder  some  delusion.     There  was,  however,  clear 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  insane,  and  on  this  ground  he  was  acquitted 
under  the  direction  of  the  judge.     In  Reg.  v.  Byron  (Winchester  Winter  As- 
sizes, 1863),  it  was  proved  that  a  blow  struck  by  n  drunken  person  during- 
sleep  had  caused  death.     The  man  was  charged  with  manslaughter,  imder  the 
following  circumstances : — The  prisoner  and  deceased  were  soldiers  in  the 
same  regiment,  at  Aldershot.     The  prisoner  was  in  the  street  drunk,  and  de- 
ceased seeing  this  took  him  in,  to  prevent  his  being  arrested  for  drunkenness^ 
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and  placed  liim  on  his  bed.  In  this  state  he  lay  for  some  time  quite  drunk 
and  insensible.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  deceased  went  upstairs  to  see 
him ;  he  tried  to  awaken  him,  when  the  prisoner  suddenly  kicked  out,  and 
his  boot  came  violently  against  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  of  deceased. 
The  prisoner  did  not  awake,  but  appeared  then  to  be  quite  insensible.  The 
deceased  died,  and  it  was  foimd  that  the  blow  had  caused  rupture  of  the  in- 
testines. As  in  order  to  constitute  the  crime  of  manslaughter,  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  person  charged  did  something  knowingly,  and  the  prisoner  was 
not  in  a  state  to  have  known  anything,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  case 
against  him,  and  he  was  acquitted.  The  act  was  committed  during  sleep,  but 
the  sleep  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  voluntary  drimkenness. 

Somnambulism  may  become  a  subject  of  discussion  under  a  contested  policy 
of  life-insurance,  in  which  it  may  be  provided  that  it  shall  be  vitiated  by 
suicide.  If  a  man  falls  from  a  height  and  is  killed  while  in  a  state  of  som- 
nambulism, would  this  be  considered  an  act  of  suicide  within  the  meaning  of 
the  policy  ?  The  proviso  against  suicide  has  been  held  to  include  only  inten- 
tional killing  (case  of  Bon'adaile  v.  Hunter j  p.  498  ante ;  also  *  Med.  Gaz.'  vol.  36, 
p.  826),  and  in  death  imder  these  circumstances  the  killing  cannot  be  said  to 
be  intentional :  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  accident — therefore  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  infer  that  the  policy  would  not  be  void.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  lay  down  any  general  rules  relative  to  cases  of  this  description ;  since  the 
circumstances  attending  each  case  will  sufficiently  explain  how  far  the  act  of 
murder  or  suicide  had  been  committed  during  a  state  of  somnambulism,  or 
imder  an  hallucination  continuing  from  a  state  of  sleep. 

THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB. 

It  was  formerly  laid  down  in  the  old  law-books  that  a  person  bom  deaf 
and  dmnb  was  by  presumption  of  law  an  idiot,  but  in  modem  practice,  want 
of  speech  and  hearing  does  not  imply  want  of  capacity  either  in  the  under- 
standing or  memory,  but  only  a  difficulty  in  the  means  of  communicating 
knowledge  ;  and  when  it  can  be  shown  that  such  a  person  has  imderstanding, 
which  many  in  this  condition  reveal  by  signs,  he  may  be  tried,  and  suffer 
judgment  and  execution.  ( Archbold.)  A  deaf-and-dumb  person  is  not  incom- 
petent to  give  evidence,  imless  he  is  also  blind ;  he  may  be  examined  through 
the  medium  of  a  sworn  interpreter  who  imderstands  his  signs.  This  condition 
does  not  justify  restraint  or  interdiction,  imless  there  is  at  the  same  time 
mental  deficiency.  A  deaf-and-dumb  person  who  has  never  been  instructed  is 
altogether  irresponsible  for  any  action,  civil  or  criminal.  Such  a  person  can- 
not even  be  called  on  to  plead  to  a  charge,  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  cannot  understand  the  nature  of  the  proceedings.  A  deaf-and-dumb 
woman  was  charged  with  cutting  off  the  head  of  her  child.  By  signs  she 
pleaded  *  not  guilty,'  but  she  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  other  proceedings  against  her.  Upon  this  she  was  discharged,  and  subse- 
quently confined  as  a  criminal  lunatic.  In  Reg.  v.  Goodman  (Stafford  Sum- 
mer Assizes,  1841)  a  deaf-and-dumb  man  was  convicted  of  theft  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment.  He  was  made  to  comprehend  the  proceedings  by  signs  and 
talking  witji  the  fingers.  In  Reg.  v.  Brook  (Buckingham  Smnmer  Assizes,  1842) 
the  prisoner  could  read  and  write  well.  He  was  charged  with  feloniously 
cutting  and  stabl^ing.  The  proceedings  were  reported  to  him  in  writing.  He 
was  convicted,  and  the  judge  (Alderson,  B.)  having  sentenced  him  to  a  year's 
imprisonment,  handed  down  his  judgment  in  writing,  which  he  recommended 
him  to  read  and  ponder  over  in  prison  I  In  Reg,  v.  Jackson  (Bedford  Sum- 
mer Assizes,  1844),  Alderson,  B.,  held  that  before  the  evidence  of  a  dumb 
witness  can  be  received,  the  Court  must  be  satisfied  that  he  understands  the 
obligation  of  an  oath. 
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It  has  been  decided  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  that  the  consent  of  a  deaf* 
and-dumb  person  given  by  signs,  renders  a  matrimonial  contract  valid,  provided 
the  person  has  a  full  and  proper  imderstanding  of  their  meaning.  An  incom- 
petency to  enter  into  contracts  or  unsoundness  of  mind  must  not  be  inferred 
to  exist  merely  in  consequence  of  a  person  being  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  case 
of  Harrod  v.  Harrod  (Vice-Chancdlor's  Court,  June  1854),  an  attempt  was 
made  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  rights  on  the  groimd  that  he  was  an  ille- 
gitimate child.  The  marriage  of  his  parents  took  place  thirty  years  previously, 
but  the  marriage  was  said  to  be  void  by  reason  of  the  alleged  incapacity  of  his 
mother  to  enter  into  the  contract;  the  mother  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  more 
than  ordinarily  dull  intellect.  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  said  there  was  an  important 
difference  between  *  unsoimdness  of  mind'  and  'dulness  of  intellect.'  The  pre- 
sumption in  such  cases  was  always  in  favour  of  sanity,  and  the  &ct  of  a  person 
being  deaf  and  dumb  did  not  raise  a  presumption  the  other  way.  Experience 
in  asylums  showed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  not  necessarily  of  imsound 
mind.  The  woman  had  assented  to  the  marriage  in  form  and  substance,  and 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  she  was  doing.  In  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
it  had  never  been  held  that  the  repetition  of  the  words  was  necessary.  The 
woman  conducted  herself  with  great  propriety  before  and  after  the  marriage, 
und  a  child  was  bom  in  due  course.    There  was  no  ground  for  an  issue. 

Feigned  deafness  and  dumbness. — From  these  statements  it  will  be  perceived 
that  medical  evidence  is  of  but  little  importance  in  relation  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Indeed,  there  are  only  two  cases  in  which  this  kind  of  evidence  is  likely 
to  be  called  for — 1st,  when  there  is  accompanying  mental  deficiency,  in  which 
case  the  general  rules  elsewhere  given  are  applicable  {ante  p.  503  );  and  2ndly, 
when  there  is  a  suspicion  that  the  deafness  and  dumbness  are  feigned.  There 
will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  detecting  an  imposition  of  this  kind.  It  may  be 
foimdthat  the  alleged  deafness  and  dumbness  did  not  come  on  imtila  motive  for 
feigning  existed,  and  that  there  was  no  apparent  cause  but  the  very  suspicious  one 
of  evadingresponsibility  for  some  offence  committed.  The  use  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form-vapour may  be  occasionally  resorted  to  with  advantage  for  the  detection 
of  such  an  imposition.  In  one  instance  a  strong  shock  of  the  induced  current 
from  a  large  magneto-electrical  apparatus,  by  means  of  moistened  conductors 
applied  over  the  larynx,  brought  out  after  a  few  minutes  the  power  of  speech 
in  a  lad  who  had  successfully  imposed  on  many  persons.  (*  Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.'  March  30,  1861,  p.  339.)  It  requires  great  skill  to  maintain  an  impos- 
ture of  this  kind.  Sudi  persons  are  immediately  thrown  off  their  guard  by 
addressing  them  in  a  voice  a  little  above  or  a  little  below  the  common  con- 
versational tone ;  a  change  in  the  eye  or  the  features  will  at  once  indicate  that 
they  hear  and  understand  what  is  said.  An  ignorant  impostor  may  be  dealt 
with  on  the  principle  of  *  artis  est  celare  artem,^  by  seriously  proposing  in  a 
low  voice  to  a  medical  friend  who  may  be  present  the  necessity  for  the  per- 
formance of  some  formidable  surgical  operation.  The  production  of  ampu- 
tating instruments  lias  been  known  to  have  a  wonderful  effect  I  On  one  occa- 
sion a  pauper  feigning  dea&ess  and  dumbness  was  detected  by  the  production 
of  a  case  of  surgical  instruments  during  a  consultation  between  two  surgeons 
as  to  the  immediate  performance  of  an  operation  upon  him. 

In  Heg.  v.  Taqtiierdo  (Herts  Summer  Assizes,  1854)  the  prisoner,  who  was 
charged  with  wilful  murder,  was  found  by  the  jury  to  be  wilfully  mute.  The  man 
refused  to  plead,  although  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  nature  of 
the  proceedings.  No  counsel  could  be  assigned  to  him,  as  this  could  not  be  done 
without  the  prisoner's  consent.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced.  Dr.  Wilson 
mentions  the  case  of  an  impostor  who  had  succeeded  in  convincing  all  around 
him  that  he  was  completely  deaf.  His  medical  attendant  prescribed  for  him 
daily  extra  vrine  and  other  articles  oi  ^el^but.  m  x^lty  he  ordered  that  none 
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of  them  were  to  be  supplied.  The  consequence  was  that  while  the  patient  was 
nominally  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  he  was  actually  sufifering  from  hunger. 
At  last  the  surgeon  remarked  aloud  that  he  could  not  understand  why  the  patient 
seemed  to  be  losing  flesh  with  such  a  diet.  This  proved  too  much,  and  the 
pretended  deaf  man,  in  an  imguarded  moment,  indignantly  exclaimed  to  the 
nurse,  '  You  know  I  have  never  had  any  of  those  good  things.'  (Lancet,  1872, 
1,  p.  93.) 

If  the  impostor  can  write,  he  may  perhaps  be  detected  by  the  ingenious  plan 
adopted  by  the  Abb^  Sicard.  When  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  taught  to  write 
they  are  taught  by  the  eye.  The  letters  are  only  known  to  them  by  their  form, 
and  their  value  in  any  word  can  be  understood  only  by  their  exact  relative 
position  with  respect  to  each  other.  A  half-educated  impostor  will  spell  his 
words,  or  divide  them  incorrectly;  and  the  errors  in  spelling  will  always  have 
reference  to  sound — thereby  indicating  that  his  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
through  the  ear^  and  not  alone  through  the  eye.  A  man  who  had  defied  all 
other  means  of  detection  wrote  down  several  sentences,  in  which  the  mis- 
spelling was  obviously  due  to  errors  produced  by  the  sound  of  the  words;  the 
Abbe  pronounced  the  man  to  be  an  impostor  without  seeing  him,  and  he  sub- 
sequently confessed  the  imposition. 
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CHAPTER  100. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE — QUESTIONS  PROPOSED  TO  PERSONS  WHO  INSURE  THEIK 

LIVES — MEDICAL   QUESTIONS WHAT   DISEASES    HAVE   AND  WHAT   HAVE   NOT   A 

TENDENCY  TO  SHORTEN  LIFE  ? — LEGAL  DECISIONS  RESPECTING  THE  MEANING  OF 
THESE  WORDS — CONCEALMENT  OF  DISEASES — WHAT  IS  MATERIAL  CONCEALMENT  7 
—CONCEALMENT  OF  HABITS — WHAT  IS  INTEMPERANCE  ? — PROXIMATE  AND  REMOTE 
EFFECTS — DELIRIUM  TREMENS — EPILEPSY — PHTHISIS — ABSTINENCE VEGETA- 
RIANISM —  OPIUM-EATING  —  INVETERATE  SMOKING  —  INSANITY VOIDANCE  OF 

POLICIES  BY  SUICIDE — ^SECRET  POISONING  OF  PERSONS  WHOSE  LIVES  ARE  INSURED. 

The  subject  of  Life  Insurance  in  a  medico-legal  view  has  been  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  almost  peculiar  to  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain.  This 
arises  from  the  great  extent  to  which  insurances  on  lives  are  effected  in  this 
country,  and  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  provisions  which  regulate  con- 
tracts of  this  description.  M.  Tardieu  states  that  within  a  recent  period  the 
principles  of  life-insurance  have  been  greatly  extended  in  France,  and  that 
there  are  now  from  seventy  to  eighty  companies  established  in  Paris.  (*  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'1866,  1,386.) 

The  insurance  of  a  life  is  a  contract  whereby  the  insurer,  in  consideration  of 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  called  a  premium^  either  in  a  gross  sum  or  in  periodical 
payments — proportioned  to  the  age,  sex,  profession,  health  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  person  whose  life  is  insured — undertakes  to  pay  to  the  person  for 
whose  benefit  the  insurance  is  made,  a  stipulated  siun  or  an  equivalent  annuity,, 
upon  the  death  of  the  individual  whose  life  is  insured,  whenever  this  event  shall 
happen  if  the  insurance  is  for  the  whole  life ;  or,  in  case  this  shall  happen  within 
a  certain  period,  if  the  insurance  is  only  for  a  limited  time. 

The  deed  by  which  this  contract  is  made  is  called  a  policy^  and  it  is  con- 
cerning the  stipulations  of  the  policy,  and  the  meaning  to  be  put  upon  certain 
medical  terms  used  in  it,  that  litigation  commonly  arises.  The  amount  of 
premium  payable  will  be  regulated  by  the  mean  expectation  or  duration  of  life 
of  the  individual ;  and  this  it  is  well  known  is  not  only  different  at  different 
ages,  but  is  greater  at  certain  periods  of  life  among  women  than  amongmen.  One 
feet,  however,  is  certain, — the  most  successful  Insurance  OflSces  have  consider- 
ably imderrated  the  probability  or  expectation  of  life  among  adults,  and  thus 
have  derived  enormous  profits  by  demanding  higher  premiums  on  the  insured 
than  a  feir  view  of  the  averagerate  of  mortality  would  justify.  The  calculations 
of  some  of  the  older  Offices  were  based  on  what  is  called  the  Northampton  Table, 
which  represents  in  an  exaggerated  degree  the  mortality  not  only  of  the  class 
of  persons  who  commonly  effect  insurances,  but  of  the  entire  population.  This 
table  has  been  thus  improperly  applied  to  determine  the  mortality  of  men  in 
the  middle  classes,  holding  the  most  durable  tenure  of  life.  Besides  this,  as 
Mr.  Edmonda  has  shown,  some  of  the  Offices  have  entirely  excluded  from  in* 
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earance  the  sick  class,  out  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  mortality  indicated 
in  the  table  necessarily  takes  place.  By  excluding  the  sick,  and  requiring 
strong  medical  certificates  respecting  the  condition  of  healthy  applicants,  it 
follows  that  the  mortality  among  the  insured  falls  immeasurably  short  of  that 
which  is  indicated  by  the  ordinary  Tables  of  Mortality  from  which  the  amount 
of  premium  is  really  calculated. 

The  sum  for  which  a  person's  life  has  been  insured  cannot  be  recovered 
until  after  the  death  of  the  person  and  distinct  proof  of  death.  Those  who 
would  benefit  by  the  death  must  prove  the  fact  of  death  when  this  is  open  to 
"doubt.  In  another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  166)  a  case  is  reported  in  which 
a  claim  was  made  on  an  Insurance  Company  for  the  amount  of  a  policy  on 
the  life  of  a  man  who  suddenly  disappeared,  while  at  Brighton,  within  a  week 
After  an  insurance  had  been  effected  on  his  life.  The  man's  clothes  were  found 
on  the  beach,  and  the  jury  were  asked  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  the  man  was 
drowned  while  bathing,  and  that  his  body  had  been  carried  out  to  sea.  No  one 
had  seen  him  go  into  the  water.  The  jury  were  discharged  without  a  verdict.  It 
was  quite  possible  that  the  clothes  had  been  designedly  placed  there,  and  that 
the  man  had  gone  off  in  another  direction,  and  was  then  living. 

Different  rules  have  been  given  by  actuaries  for  calculating  the  expectation 
'or  duration  of  life  at  different  ages.  It  is  difficult  to  test  their  accuracy,  ex- 
-cept  in  reference  to  large  numbers  of  persons  living  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  for  these  groups  of  the  population,  statistics  do  not  fairly  provide. 
Age  is  the  point  from  which  nearly  all  the  Tables  of  Mortality  start,  without 
rdEerence  to  health,  trade,  occupation,  or  social  position.  One  of  the  most 
simple  of  these  rules  for  calculating  the  duration  of  life  from  5  to  60  years  has 
been  given  by  Willich :  he  considers  it  to  be  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  difference 
between  the  age  and  80.  Thus,  in  a  man  20  years  of  age  this  difference  is  equal 
to  60,  and  two-thirds  of  this  are  equal  to  40,  the  probable  diuration  of  life  for 
a  person  of  average  health  at  20.  Each  Office  has  its  own  rules  for  calculating 
the  amount  of  premium  to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  effects  an  insurance.  As 
Insurance  Offices  are  very  nimierous  and  their  profits  are  large,  it  is  obvious 
that  their  calculations  must  be  very  much  in  their  own  &vour.  The  expecta- 
tion of  life  in  the  insured  is  ordinarily  much  greater  than  they  assign  to  it ;  at 
the  same  time  the  amount  payable  in  the  form  of  premium  is  kept  down  by 
competition. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  profession^  a  higher  premium  is  demanded 
by  some  Offices  for  the  insurance  of  the  lives  of  persons  whose  occupations 
expose  them  to  great  risk — as,  for  instance,  of  persons  actually  engaged  in 
military  or  naval  service.  The  rule  adopted  with  respect  to  professions  in  one 
of  the  best  London  Offices  is  as  follows : — *No  extra  premium  is  required  from 
any  person  in  the  Army  or  Navy  unless  on  actual  service,  but  the  assurance 
will  be  void  if  the  party  whose  life  is  assured,  enter  into  any  naval  or  military 
service  whatever,  unless  by  consent  of  the  Directors  endorsed  on  the  policy.' 

Above  all  other  conditions,  the  general  state  of  health  of  the  person  is  likely 
to  have  a  most  important  influence  on  the  mean  duration  of  life ;  and  it  is  here 
that  medical  science  lends  its  aid — 1st,  by  showing  how  &r  a  contract  maybe 
•safely  entered  into  when  the  person  is  affected  with  disease ;  and  2ndly,  by 
■showing  whether  a  diseased  state  of  the  body  really  existed  in  the  person 
insured,  although  at  the  time  of  insurance  i^  may  have  been  allied  that  he 
"was  healthy  and  free  from  disease. 

By  improved  methods  of  diagnosis,  the  existence  of  disease  under  a  proper 
-examination  is  easily  made  known,  or  it  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  symp- 
toms described  by  non-professional  persons.  Then,  again,  the  influence  of 
particular  diseases  in  shortening  life  is  now  so  much  better  understood  than 
formerly,  that  numerous  Offices  have  of  late  years  been  especially  established 
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for  the  insurance  of  dUeased  as  well  as  of  healthy  lives,  the  amonnt  of  premium 
being  of  course  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  d^ree  to  which 
it  may  have  advanced.  In  these  cases  lives  are  insured  as  if  the  persons  had 
reached  a  greater  age,  the  amount  paid  being  calculated  on  the  theory  that  the 
person  is  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  older  than  he  really  is. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  civil  contracts  the  law  requires  that  there  should  be  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  conditions  by  each  party,  it  follows  that,  if  any 
fraud  has  been  committed  by  the  insured — if  he,  or  those  to  whom  he  trusted 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Office,  have  concealed  from  the  insurers  the  existence 
of  any  disease  under  which  he  was  at  the  time  labouring,  or  any  symptninii 
indicative  of  a  probable  attack  of  disease — or  if  he  or  they  have  knowingly  and 
wilfully  misrepresented  or  misdescribed  his  actual  bodily  condition,  then  the 
contract  will  be  void,  and  the  amount  of  the  premiums  forfeited.  This  for- 
feiture is  a  usual  condition  in  the  policy.  Actions  on  policies  of  life-insurance 
are  not  unfrequent ;  and,  imfortunately,  the  medical  evidence  given  on  these 
occasions,  as  in  cases  of  insanity,  is  of  a  very  conflicting  character.  This  is  by 
no  means  creditable  to  the  profession,  for  it  either  proves  the  existence  of 
great  bias  in  the  witnesses,  or  that  medical  rules  are  devoid  of  all  certainty, 
and  are  therefore  practically  useless.  One  of  the  evils  of  these  professional 
conflicts  is,  that  juries  are  discharged  without  verdicts,  and  both  parties  are 
put  to  great  expense.  In  another  part  of  this  work  (Vol.  I,  page  32)  some 
observations  have  been  made  on  the  testimony  of  medical  experts  in  reference 
to  life-insurance  and  other  subjects  requiring  the  opinions  of  skilled  medical 
witnesses. 

In  a  case  of  life-insurance  an  action  is  never  likely  to  be  brought  for  the  re- 
coveiy  of  the  amount  of  a  policy,  except  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  wilful  fraud  has  existed  in  the  contract.  Juries  always  r^ard  such  actions 
with  disfavour ;  and  while  judges  interpret  the  law  strictly,  the  onus  of  proof 
is  entirely  thrown  upon  the  Offices.  Hence  the  insured  are  placed  in  a  very 
advantageous  position.  These  actions  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  depend  upon  the 
construction  put  on  the  medical  terms  of  the  contract ;  hence  it  is  our  duty  to 
see  how  medical  defects  are  likely  to  arise  in  reference  to  the  policy.  The 
conditions  of  insurance  vary  in  different  offices.  The  following  are  taken  from 
the  papers  issued  by  one  of  the  principal  London  Offices : — 

Questions, — The  name,  residence,  and  profession  of  the  party  whose  life  is 
to  be  assured  ?  Place  of  birth  ?  Date  of  birth  ?  the  —  day  of  —  .  Age 
next  birthday  —  years' ?  (Proof  should  he  Jurnished.)  Married  or  single ? 
Sum  to  be  assured,  £  .  Term  for  which  the  assurance  is  required?  Have 
you  ever  been  afflicted  with  gout,  rupture,  asthma,  fit  or  fits,  spitting  of  blood, 
or  any  other  disease  or  disorder  which  tends  to  shorten  life  ?  Have  you  had 
the  smallpox,  or  been  vaccinated  ?  Have  any  of  your  relatives  died  of  con- 
sumption? Are  you  now,  and  have  you  always  been,  of  temperate  habits  of 
life  ?  Are  you  employed  in  any  naval  or  military  service  ?  State  if  there  be 
any  other  material  circumstance  touching  your  past  or  present  state  of  health 
or  habits  of  life  to  which  the  foregoing  questions  do  not  extend.  Name  and 
residence  of  your  usual  medical  attendant  ?  Has  attended  me  —  years  ?  Name, 
residence,  and  profession  of  two  friends  well  acquainted  with  yoin*  health  and 
habits  of  living  ?  Has  known  me  —  yeai-s.  Has  known  me  —  years.  Has  a 
proposal  ever  been  made  on  your  life  at  any  other  office  or  offices  ?  If  so,. 
where  ?  Was  it  accepted  at  the  ordinary  premium  ?  or  at  an  increased  pre- 
mium ?  or  declined  ?     I,  the  abovenamed, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  the 

foregoing  statements,  and  the  answers  and  replies  made  by  me  to  the  several 
above-mentioned  questions  and  requisitions,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  ia 
and  are  true  in  substance  and  matter  of  fact.  And  that  I  have  not  omitted  or 
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concealed  any  fact,  matter,  or  thing  in  anywiae  toncbing  or  affecting  mj  statd 
of  health,  constitution,  or  habits  of  life.  And  I  also  declare,  that  it  is  ex- 
pressly  understood  and  agreed  between  myself  and  the  Company,  that  the 
foregoing  particulars,  statements,  and  this  declaration  are  to  be  considered  and 
taken  as  the  basis  of  the  contract  of  assurance  between  me  and  the  Company 
for  this  assiurance.  And  in  case  the  foregoing  particulars,  statements,  and 
declaration  be  imtrue,  or  contain  any  untrue  averment,  the  policy  of  assurance 
effected  in  pursuance  thereof  shall,  in  any  or  either  of  such  cases,  be  absolutely 
null  and  void,  and  the  premiimis  paid  thereon  shall  become  and  be  absolutely 
forfeited  to  the  Company,  and  not  be  receivable  or  recoverable  by  me  or 
by  my  representatives.  Dated  the  —  day  of  —  186 — .  Signature  of  the 
person 

The  following  questions  are  submitted  to  the  usual  medical  attendant  of  the 
person  whose  life  is  proposed  for  insurance : — 1 .  How  long  have  you  known 
him  ?  2.  Are  you  his  usual  medical  attendant  ?  and  have  you  seen  him  with 
reference  to  this  report  ?  3.  When  was  he  last  ill  ?  and  what  have  been  the 
nature  and  duration  of  the  complaints  for  which  you  have  attended  him  ? 
4.  Has  he  to  your  knowledge,  or  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  had, 
any  giddiness,  or  affection  of  the  head,  or  any  particular  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head  ;  or  has  he  suffered  from  apoplexy,  pal&y,  epileptic  or  other  fits, 
or  other  disease  of  the  brain,  or  from  insanity  ?  6.  Has  he  ever  suffered  from 
pulmonary  disease  ?  from  habitual  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  spitting  of 
blood,  asthma,  inflammation,  or  other  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  from  disease  of 
the  heart  ?  6.  Has  he  ever  had  dropsy,  inflammation,  or  severe  disease  of  the 
bowels,  disease  of  the  liver,  of  the  kidneys,  or  other  luinary  organs,  or  any 
affection  of  the  alimentary  canal  ?  7.  Has  he  had  gout  or  rheumatism  ?  If 
so,  in  what  form  ?  and  have  the  attacks  been  frequent  ?  8.  Has  he  ever  been 
affected  with  hernia  ?  If  so,  in  what  situation  ?  Is  it  reducible  ?  And  does 
he  wear  a  truss  ?  9.  Has  he  had  any  serious  wound,  hurt,  or  other  accident, 
causing  any  bodily  infirmity  ?  10.  Do  you  consider  he  is  now  in  perfect 
health  ?  11.  Has  he  been,  and  is  he  now,  habitually  sober  and  temperate  ? 
12.  Is  lie  of  active  or  sedentary  habits  ?  13.  Does  his  occupation  expose 
him  to  the  chances  of  disease  ?  14.  .Have  his  parents  been  healthy  and  long> 
lived,  or  otherwise?  15.  Have  any  of  his  near  relatives  died  of  consumption 
or  any  hereditary  disease?  16.  State  any  material  circumstance  touching 
his  health  or  habits,  to  which  the  forgoing  questions  do  not  extend,  which 
may  affect  the  eligibility  for  life  assurance.  Dated  this  —  day  of  —  186 — . 
Signed . 

In  order  to  show  the  searching  nature  of  these  inquiries,  and  how  one  set  of 
answers  is  made  to  act  as  a  check  upon  another,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  following  list  of  queries  which  are  put  to  private  individuals  acquainted 
with  the  person.  This  paper  is  to  be  filled  up  and  transmitted  with  a  proposal 
for  life-insurance : — 

State  whether  you  have  been  acquainted  with  the  person  whose  life  is  pro- 
posed to  be  insured,  and  how  long.  Whether  you  have  ever  known  or  heard 
of  his  being  ill,  and,  if  so,  state  the  time  of  the  illness  and  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint. Wliether  he  is  at  this  time,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief, 
in  perfect  health.  Whether  his  habits  and  manner  of  living  are  temperate  and 
regular.  (You  will  be  pleased  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject of  inquiry.)  Whether  his  appearance  indicates  health  and  a  good  con- 
stitution. Whether  there  is  any,  and  what,  apparent  defect  in  the  formation 
of  his  person.  When  you  last  saw  him.  Whether  he  is  in  person  thin  or 
middle-sized,  stout,  or  bloated.  Whether  his  complexion  is  pale,  sallow, 
brown  or  florid.     Whether  he  is  married  or  single.    Whether  he  has  had  any 
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brothers  or  sisters.  If  so,  how  many ;  the  number  now  living ;  the  ages  at 
which  the  others  have  died,  and  the  cause  of  their  decease.  Ascertain  and 
state  whether  his  parents  are  living,  and,  if  not,  the  age  at  which  they  have 
died,  and  the  causes  of  their  death ;  communicate  all  the  information  you  can 
acquire  as  to  the  health  and  longevity  of  his  other  relatives ;  also  whether  any 
of  them  have  died  of  consumption,  or  have  been  subject  to  fits  or  mental  de- 
rangement. Whether  the  persons  referred  to,  respecting  the  life  to  be  insured, 
are  worthy  of  credit ;  and  whether  the  medical  referee  is  the  usual  medical 
attendant  of  the  party.  Whether  you  consider  the  life  in  question  in  all  re- 
spects safe  and  proper  to  be  insured  by  the  Company  upon  ordinary  terms,  and 
whether  you  recommend  the  same  to  the  Directors  as  such.  Ascertain  if  the 
life  has  been  proposed  in  any  other  Office,  and  if  so,  whether  declined  or  taken. 
If  the  insurance  is  proposed  by  one  party  on  the  life  of  another,  endeavour  to 
learn  and  state  the  object  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Life  Office  the  following  particulars  are  required  from 
any  one  proposing  his  life  for  insurance.  As  they  liave  been  just  issued 
(1873)  they  represent  the  most  recent  form  which  such  inquiries  take. 

Name,  residence,  occupation  or  designation.  1.  State  place  and  date  of 
birth,  and  age  next  birthday.  Note — The  age  will  be  admitted  on  the  policy 
if  the  date  of  birth  be  satis&ctorily  proved  by  such  evidence  as  (1)  an  extract 
from  the  register  of  births,  or  (2)  a  certificate  of  baptism  which  gives  the  date 
of  birth,  or  (3)  an  extract  from  a  &mily  raster,  such  as  is  often  made  in  a 
Bible.  In  the  event  of  evidence  of  age  not  being  fiumished  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  policy,  it  will  be  open  to  the  directors  to  require  it  previous  to 
making  payment  of  the  claim.  2.  State  sum  to  be  assured,  and  whether  with 
or  without  profits,  and  if  for  life  or  a  term  of  years.  3.  State  whether  the 
premium  is  to  be  paid  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly,  while  the  policy  ex- 
ists, or  during  a  limited  number  of  years.  4.  What  is  the  present  and  general 
fitate  of  your  health  ?  5.  State  the  nature  of  any  illnesses  or  personal  injuries 
from  which  you  have  suffered,  when  they  occuired,  and  what  medical  practi- 
tioners attended  you.  6.  Have  you  consulted  any  medical  man  within  the 
last  five  years  ?  and  if  so,  give  his  name  and  address,  and  state  for  what  ail- 
ment you  consulted  him.  7.  Have  you  had  smallpox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 
8.  Are  you  strictly  temperate  in  the  use  of  stimulants  ?  9.  Have  you  always 
been  strictly  temperate  ?  10.  Are  your  occupation  and  mode  of  living  in  all 
other  respects  conducive  to  health  ?  Have  they  always  been  so  ?  11.  State 
the  following  particulars  regarding  your  parents, — their  ages  if  living  :  if  dead, 
their  ages  at  the  time  of  death :  also  the  cause  of  death.  12.  State  the  num- 
ber of  your  surviving  brothers  and  sisters,  and  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  ages  of 
the  eldest  and  the  yoimgest.  13.  If  any  of  your  brothers  or  sisters  are  dead, 
state  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  ages  at  which  they  died,  and  the  causes  of 
death.  14.  If  any  of  the  members  of  your  family  are  in  delicate  healtk,  state 
as  nearly  as  you  can  their  ages  and  the  nature  of  their  complaints.  If  consump- 
tion has  manifested  itself  in  any  member  of  the  femily,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
state  as  far  as  possible  the  ages  and  causes  of  death  of  the  uncles  and  aunts  and 
grand-parents  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  15.*  Have  any  of  yoiur  relatives 
suffered  from  consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  heart-disease,  gout,  insanity,  or 
other  hereditary  disease  ?  16.  Have  you  ever  previously  made  a  proposal  for 
assurance,  and  to  what  office  or  offices  ?  17.  If  so,  was  the  assurance  on 
every  occasion  effected  at  the  ordinary  premium— or  was  it  ever  effected  at  an 
increased  premium  ?  18.  Or  was  it  ever  declined,  and  by  what  office  or 
offices?  19.  Have  you  resided  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe?  If  so,  state 
when,  where,  and  how  long.  Did  your  health  suffer  ?  20.  Have  you  any 
prospect  or  intention  of  going  abroad  ?  21.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of 
two  intimate  friends  (not  interested  in  the  assurance),  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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ierence,  and  state  kow  long  you  have  been  known  to  them.  22.  Name  and 
address  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  the  policy  is  to  be  granted.     The  pro- 

•poser  appends  the  following  declaration : — I,  the  said (the  person  whose 

life  is  proposed  to  be  assured)  do  hereby  declare  that  what  is  above  stated,  and 
what  is  declared  in  the  replies  made  or  to  be  made  by  me  to  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Company,  contain  a  true  statement  of  every  particular  thereby 
required  to  be  set  forth ;  and  I  (the  person  in  whose  fevour  the  policy  is  to 
be  granted)  do  hereby  agree  that  the  information  already  referred  to  shall  be 
the  basis  of  the  contract  betwixt  me  and  the  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany, and  if  it  shall  hereafter  appear  that  any  information  has  been  withheld, 
or  that  any  of  the  matters  set  forth  have  not  been  truly  and  fiiirly  stated,  then 
all  monies  which  shall  have  been  paid  on  account  of  the  assurance  made  in 
consequence  hereof  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  assurance  itself  shall  be  abso« 
lutely  null  and  void.  (Signature  of  the  person  whose  life  is  to  be  assured.) 
Signed  by  me  at 

No  one  can  blame  Insurance  Offices  for  putting  these  searching  inquiries 
and  acting  with  rigour.  Frauds  of  the  worst  description  (see  p.  641)  have 
been  frequently  attempted  upon  them,  and  it  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  a 
searching  set  of  inquiries  that  they  can  protect  themselves. 

The  chapter  on  life-insurance  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work  has  been 
translated  by  M.  Tardieu  with  numerous  additions.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866, 
1,  383,  and  2,  pp.  120  and  382.)  Among  them  he  gives  copies  of  the  ques- 
tions to  which  answers  are  required  by  many  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
Offices.  They  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  above  given,  but  the  more 
xecent  Offices  have  evidently  profited  in  this  respect  by  Ae  experience  of  the 
older  institutions  in  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Gmelin,  of  Stuttgart,  has  collected 
the  formularies  of  questions  put  by  fifteen  different  offices,  chiefly  German,  to 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  intending  insurer.  He  finds  that  they  vary  from 
a  minimum  of  ten  to  a  maximum  of  thirty-two,  questions.  He  divides  them 
into  superfluous,  indiscreet,  irrelevant,  and  misleading.  (Eulenberg,  *  Vier- 
teljahrs.'  1872,  1,  271.)  From  the  minuteness  of  some  of  these  inquiries  it 
appears  that  a  much  more  difficult  duty  is  thrown  upon  German  than  upon 
English  medical  practitioners.  According  to  M.  Tardieu,  some  French  Com- 
panies act  on  a  more  reasonable  plan,  and  leave  the  medical  attendant  perfectly 
free  to  draw  up  a  certificate  according  to  his  own  views.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.' 
loc.  cit.) 

The  relations  of  Medical  Men  with  Insurance  Offices — Medical  responsihilitt/, 
— The  practice  with  some  Offices  of  obtaining  a  certificate  gratuitously  from 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  person  proposing  to  insure  his  life,  is  one  great 
source  of  litigation.  The  responsibility  of  causing  the  life  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  is  thus  thrown  entirely  upon  the  usual  medical  attendant  of  the  person; 
for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  an  application  for  a  certificate  from  a  medical 
practitioner,  who  is  a  stranger,  is  very  likely  to  be  treated  as  a  fraud  and  may 
lead  to  the  disputing  of  the  policy.  The  medical  attendant  of  the  person,  it  is 
true,  is  the  only  individual  who  can  properly  certify  to  the  real  state  of  pre- 
vious health,  and  therefore  to  him  an  application  is  generally  made.  He  is 
sometimes  expected  to  furnish  an  important  certificate  of  this  kind  gratuitously; 
and  should  it  happen  to  be  unfavourable,  he  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  losing 
what  may  probably  be  a  lucrative  portion  of  his  practice :  for  I  shall  not  sup- 
pose that  any  member  of  the  profession  would  certify  to  what  he  knew  to  be 
untrue  in  order  to  retain  a  patient.  The  question  is,  whether  an  Insurance 
Office  has  a  right  to  place  a  medical  man  in  such  a  responsible  position  as  this. 
In  the  issuing  of  a  policy  the  insurers  and  insured  are  equally  benefited,  for  the 
contract  would  certainly  not  be  made  exciept  upon  a  supposition  of  reciprocal 
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adyantage.  The  medical  attendant,  without  whose  sanction  the  policy  cotdd 
not  in  all  cases  be  properly  effected,  not  only  derives  no  benefit,  but  is  actiiallj 
exposed  to  the  ri^  of  loss  for  pe^f onning  in  an  honourable  and  conscientious 
manner  an  invidious  duty  thus  forced  upon  him.  Such  a  state  of  things  oug^t 
not  to  be.  Many  actions  for  the  recovery  of  disputed  policies  have  shown  most 
clearly  that  the  practice  leads  to  great  carelessness  and  indifference  on  the  part 
of  medical  men  in  drawing  up  these  certificates;  and  this  produces  in  the  end 
a  more  serious  loss  to  the  representatives  of  the  insured  than  if  the  life  had  not 
been  accepted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  insurers  do  not  suffer  by  any 
misconduct  on  tne  part  of  a  medical  man  who  signs  such  a  certificate,  but  the 
representatives  of  the  insured ;  hence  the  Offices  show  no  disposition  to  amend 
this  vicious  system.  It  is  always  professed  that  such  communicatjons  are 
confidential;  but  in  more  than  one  instance  medical  men  have  found  that 
the  contents  of  their  certificates  have  become  known  to  their  patients,  and 
have  even  been  publicly  used  as  evidence  in  Courts  of  Law.  A  partial  remedy 
would  be,  that  the  medical  attendant  of  the  party  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
sign  a  certificate  at  all,  but  that  this  should  be  done  only  by  a  medical  referee 
of  the  Ofiice  after  a  regular  professional  consultation  with  the  medical  attend- 
ant, and  a  proper  examination  of  the  person.  If  the  life  were  rejected,  the  onus 
of  rejection  would  be  on  the  proper  person,  the  appointed  referee;  and  if  ac- 
cepted, he  would  be  properly  made  responsible  to  the  Ofiice  for  any  gross  negli- 
gence in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few  Insmanoe 
Ofiices  which  have  not  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  attached  to  them; 
but  the  weight  of  responsibility  in  contested  suits  does  not  rest  with  these 
ofiicers  so  much  as  with  the  medical  attendants  of  the  insured.  The  subject 
of  the  relations  of  medical  men  to  Insurance  Offices  has  been  ably  handled  bj 
yarious  writers  in  reference  to  the  serious  question  of  responsibility.  Some 
have  looked  at  it  only  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  t.«.  in  reference  to  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  and  the  amoimt  of  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  medical  attend- 
ants of  persons  proposing  their  lives  for  insurance.  (See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hopf 
of  Gotha,  *  Vierteljahrs.'  1870,  1,  274,  also  a  criticism  on  that  paper  by  Dr. 
Gmelin  of  Stuttgart  in  the  same  journal  for  1872,  1,  271).  Others,  like  M. 
Tardieu,  have  taken  a  broad  and  ethical  view  of  the  subject,  and  have  put  the 
question  prominently  forward,  whether  it  is  justifiable  to  extract  from  a  medi- 
cal man  information  on  matters  which  have  been  confided  to  him  by  his  patients. 
(*Ann.  d'Hyg:  1866,  1,  420.) 

M.  Tardieu  considers  that  it  would  be  proper  in  all  cases  that  the  Company 
should  dispense  with  a  certificate  fix)m  the  medical  adviser  of  the  person  pro- 
posing, and  rely  upon  the  examination  and  report  of  their  own  medical  referee* 
Medical  responsibility  would  thu94)e  fixed  in  the  right  quarter,  but  the  question 
then  arises,  *  Could  the  Insurance  medical  officer  obtain  by  one  or  two  inter- 
views that  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  previous  habits  and  general 
health  which  would  be  considered  indispensable  in  apportioning  the  ridk  7'  A 
lady  in  one  of  her  confinements  may  have  had,  as  a  sequence,  rupture  of  the 
perineima,  or  prolapsus  of  the  uterus.  Should  her  medical  attendant  be  com- 
pelled to  give  information  on  these  and  other  matters  of  an  equally  delicate 
nature  ?  Undoubtedly  they  are  such  conditions  of  body  as  would  infiuence  the 
risk,  and  the  concealment  of  them  might  nullify  the  insurance.  A  case  will 
be  related  hereafter  (p.  619)  in  which,  owing  to  concealment  of  a  rupture  of 
the  perineum,  and  the  surgical  treatment  to  which  it  led,  a  policy  on  the  life 
of  a  lady  was  set  a.side.  If  a  medical  man,  in  undertaking  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions put  by  Insurance  companies,  concealed  such  matters,  his  certificate  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  He  would  not  only  cause  the  policy  to  be  vitiated  on 
the  death  of  the  insured,  but  by  so  acting  he  would  lead  to  the  loss  of  aU  the 
premiums.     If  he  declined  to  answer  the  questions  he  would  throw  the  re- 
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oponaibllity  on  his  patient,  wko  might  not  know  the  importance  of  revealing 
such  matters,  or  might  be  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  maladj  from  which 
she  had  suffered  or  was  still  suffering.  A  question  might  arise  in  reference  to 
a  private  patient  whether  he  was  labouring  under  syphilis.  No  medical  man 
in  attend^ce  would  like  to  reveal  the  existence  of  such  a  disease  without  being 
authorized ;  and  the  best  course  to  take  is  to  inform  the  patient  that  he  mus( 
communicate  his  real  present  and  past  condition  to  the  medical  referee  of  the 
Office,  if  he  wishes  hia  heirs  to  avoid  future  litigation,  leading  to  the  possible 
loss  of  the  policy  and  premiums. 

In  the  event  of  a  medical  practitioner  being  called  upon  to  sign  a  certificate  of 
this  kind,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  safer  course  would  be  that  he  should  decline 
the  proposal,  except  upon  a  professional  consultation  with  the  medical  officers 
appointed  by  the  insurers.  If,  however,  from  private  considerations,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  certificate,  it  is  his  duty  to  use  the  greatest  caution,  not  merely 
in  returning  answers  to  the  formal  questions  on  the  paper,  but  in  detailing  all 
particulars  known  to  him  respecting  the  state  of  health  of  the  person.  In  acting 
otherwise,  he  would  be  doing  the  greatest  possible  injury  to  the  representatives 
of  the  insured,  and  probably  damage  his  own  reputation.  There  is  no  inter- 
mediate course :  the  duty  must  either  be  performed  carefully,  conscientiously, 
and  honourably,  or  it  must  be  declined  altogether.  It  is  a  &llacy  to  suppose 
that  any  equivocation  or  concealment  in  the  declaration  can  escape  detection ; 
and  yet,  from  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  on  some  trials,  it  is  probable 
that  such  an  idea  had  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  medical  attendant  who  attached 
his  name  to  the  certificate. 

M.  Tardieu,  after  giving  some  examples  of  fraud  perpetrated  on  the  French 
Offices  by  the  aid  of  certificates  from  medical  men  acting  for  the  insured,  sug- 
gests, as  a  remedy  for  many  of  these  evils,  that  the  medicsJ  attendant  of  the  per- 
son proposing  to  insure  his  life  should  be  free  to  act  as  he  pleases  in  giving  or 
withholding  information.  English  practitioners  already  have  this  privilege,  for 
no  Office  can  compel  them  to  answer  any  of  their  inquiries.  The  only  effect 
of  a  refusal  would  be  that  the  application  of  a  patient  to  insure  his  life  would 
be  rejected  by  the  Office,  and  this  might  lead  to  his  consulting  a  more  pliable 
medical  practitioner.  M.  Tardieu  observes  further  that  all  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  medical  referee  of  the  Company.  He  is  bound  by  duty  and  interest  to 
make  all  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  procure  all  the  information  required  hj 
the  Office  for  granting  an  insurance.  The  Office  will  be  benefited  and  secureia 
from  imf air  risk  by  acting  solely  on  the  judgment  of  their  own  medical  officer^ 
without  requiring  confidential  communications  from  the  medical  attendant  of 
the  insured.  These  cannot  always  be  obtained,  are  frequently  imperfect  and 
incorrect,  generally  useless,  and  quite  worthless  as  a  guarantee  against  risk. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.'  186G,  1,  434.) 

Diseases  tending  to  shorten  life, — Let  us  take  the  case,  however,  that  this 
preliminary  duty  has  been  properly  performed ;  important  medical  questions 
may  arise  respecting  the  alleged  infringement  of  the  conditions  of  a  policy.  The 
list  of  diseases  specified  in  the  inquiries  comprises  a  great  variety — affections  of 
the  head,  apoplexy,  palsy,  epileptic  or  other  fits,  disease  of  the  brain,  insanity,^ 
disease  of  the  lungs^  spitting  of  blood,  asthma,  infiammation,  disease  of  the  heart,, 
dropsy,  diseases  of  the  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  or  urinary  organs,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, hernia,  phthisis,  or  any  hereditary  malady.  In  the  proposals  of  some 
Offices  the  mysterious  word  'fits'  occupies  a  very  prominent  position,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  this  word  thus  isolated  actually  means.  It  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  ancient  searchers  under  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Thus  it  may  comprise  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
paralysis,  syncope,  convulsions  from  anv  cause,  and  even  asphjrxia.  The  word 
b  too  indefinite  for  a  certificate,  aQd  should  be  expunged.     In  the  meantime 
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a  Court  of  Law  will  not  allow  insurers  to  benefit  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  terms 
in  the  contract,  and  it  has  therefore  commonly  restricted  the  meaning  of  the 
Vrord  '  fits  *  to  attacks  of  epilepsy.  The  main  condition^  however,  is  involved 
in  the  terms — ^any  other  disease  or  disorder  tending  to  shorten  life  J*  Upon  the 
meaning  of  these  words  litigation  commonly  turns,  and  the  opinions  of  medi- 
tal  experts  are  required. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  determining  what  diseases 
have  and  what  diseases  have  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  Any  deviation 
JErom  health  might  be  so  interpreted;  but  the  law  puts  a  proper  limitation  here 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  considering  them  to  apply  to  those  diseases 
Only  which,  in  a  medical  view,  are  regarded  as  of  a  serious  nature,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  likely  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  affect  the  duration  of 
life  of  any  person  labouring  under  them.  This  question  was  brought  to  an 
issue  in  the  case  of  Watson  v.  Mamwaring^  in  which  payment  of  the  amount 
of  a  policy  was  refused,  because  the  insured  had  laboured  at  the  time  under 
what  w&s  called  organic  dyspepsia :  and  this  fieict  was  kept  concealed  from  the 
insurers.  It  was  left  as  a  question  of  &ct  to  the  juiy,  whether  the  malady  with 
which  the  deceased  was  aMicted,  and  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  was  an  or- 
dinary or  organic  dyspepda  at  the  time  of  the  insurance.  The  judge  (Cham- 
bre)  in  cliarging  the  jury  said :  '  All  disorders  have  more  or  less  a  tendency  to 
shorten  life,  even  the  most  trifling;  as,  for  instance,  corns  may  end  in  morti. 
fication :  but  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  clause.  If  dyspepsia  were  a  dis- 
order tending  to  shorten  life  within  this  exception,  the  lives  of  half  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  of  the  law  would  be  uniDsurable.*  We  learn  then,  from 
this  case,  that  a  person  may  die  from  a  disease  under  which  he  was  labouring 
at  the  time  of  insurance;  and  yet  if  it  be  not  the  common  course  of  that  dis- 
ease to  shorten  life,  the  representatives  may  recover  the  amount  of  the  policy. 
This  is  an  equitable  interpretation  of  the  terms;  for  the  insurers  have  no  right 
to  give  a  forced  meaning  to  the  words  of  the  policy,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
what  must  be  r^arded  as  an  accidental  result.  From  other  decisions  we  learn 
that,  in  order  to  render  a  policy  valid,  these  words  do  not  imply  that  the  in- 
sured must  have  been  at  the  time  entirely  free  from  all  the  seeds  of  disorder 
or  latent  disease.  Such  a  condition  is  impossible.  A  man  may  be  labouring 
under  some  insidious  disease, — ulceration  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  for  in- 
stance— leading  to  perforation;  but  if  this  be,  as  it  commonly  is,  unknown 
both  to  himself  and  his  medical  attendant,  the  insurers  are  boimd  to  take  the 
risk.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Boss,  held  that  the  warranty 
^as  sufficiently  true  if  the  person  were  at  the  time  in  a  reasonably  good  state 
of  health.  A  life  may  be  a  good  life,  although  the  person  may  be  at  the  time 
labouring  under  some  latent  bodily  infirmity. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  disease  tending  to  shorten  life  must  not  be  taken  to 
signify  only  one  of  those  maladies  which  have  commonly  a  rapid  and  fatal 
Course^ — as  phthisis  and  scirrhus :  it  may  apply  to  dropsy,  gout,  asthma,  insanity, 
and  many  diseases  of  a  chronic  character.  When  the  existence  of  these  dis- 
eases, or  even  a  well-marked  tendency  to  them,  is  concealed  from  the  insurers, 
or  omitted  to  be  stated  through  mistake,  even  without  fraudulent  intention, 
the  policy  in  the  event  of  death  becomes  void,  because  the  risk  incurred  is  really 
different  from  the  risk  understood  and  intended  at  the  time  of  the  agreement. 
Such  diseases  are  not  nceessarily  fatal,  but  this  is  not  the  question :  their  ten- 
dency is  to  diminish  the  expectation  of  life,  and  if  medical  evidence  establish 
this  with  regard  to  any  disorder  intentionally  concealed,  whether  chronic  or 
acute,  the  contract  is  at  an  end. 

Gout. — In  December  1862  a  case  was  tried  in  which  it  was  alleged  tifaat 
there  had  been  concealment  of  the  existence  of  gout.  {Exors,  ofFowkes  v.  The 
Manchester  and  London  Assurance  Company.)     The  deceased  Fowkes,  a  com- 
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mercial  traveller  aged  49,  in  the  jear  1860  effected  a  policy  on  his  life  for 
1 ,000/.     He  died  in  June  1861.     Payment  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
answers  of  deceased  were  untrue,  and  that  there  had  been  suppression  of  a 
material  fact.     It  seems  he  was  asked  whether  he  had  ever  been  afflicted  with 
gout  J  and  he  answered  '  No.*  He  was  asked  whether  the  life  had  been  offered  al; 
any  other  Office,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  accepted;  and  he  answered  that  it  had 
been  proposed,  and  had  been  accepted  at  an  ordinary  rate.     These  were  the 
answers  which  it  was  alleged  were  fiilse.     On  the  part  of  the  Company  a  sur-^ 
geon  stated  that  in  May  1858  deceased  was  suffering  from  suppressed  gout. 
He  had  an  '  extremely  slight  attack,'  which  lasted  only  about  forty-eight  hours; 
he  did  not  tell  the  deceased  that  it  was  gout ;  he  beHeved  that  he  died  of  sup* 
pressed  gout  in  an  aggravated  form.     A  proposal  of  the  deceased  to  another 
Company,  which  had  been  declined,  was  put  in  evidence.     On  the  part  of  the 
plaintiffs  it  was  contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  deceased  had  ever 
been  *  afflicted  with  gout.*     The  Lord  Chief  Justice  left  it  to  the  jury — first, 
whether  the  answers  of  the  insured  were  untrue ;  and  next,  whether  they  were 
false  to  his  knowledge.    First,  had  he  been  '  afflicted  with  gout  *  ?    The  ques- 
tion must  be  considered  with  some  reasonable  latitude,  and  it  was  not  because 
a  person  had  some  passing  symptoms  which  a  &r-seeing  medical  man  might 
ascribe  to  the  presence  of  suppressed  gout  in  the  system,  but  whether  there  was 
gout  in  a  sensible,  appreciable  form.     This  certainly  was  stated,  before  the 
proposal,  to  have  been  *•  the  slightest  possible  case  *  of  gout,  according  to  the 
medical  evidence.     As  to  the  other  question — whether  the  life  had  been  pro- 
posed at  any  Office  and  accepted  or  declined — it  appeared  that  the  life  had  been 
proposed  at  two  Offices,  and  accepted  by  one  but  declined  by  the  other.  Had 
the  assured  answered  truly  in  simply  saying  that  he  had  proposed  and  been  ac- 
cepted ?     The  question  no  doubt  was  not  in  the  most  comprehensive  form,  but 
was  it  answered  fully  and  fairly,  and  according  to  its  obvious  meaning  and 
effect,  by  saying  nothing  of  the  proposal  which  had  been  declined  ?  He  thought 
not,  but  left  it  to  the  jury.     He,  however,  thought  further  that  it  was  not 
strictly  true  that  the  life  had  been  *  accepted '  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used — for  it  had  not  been  accepted  by  any  Office  on  a  proposal  for  assur- 
ance, but  merely  approved  by  the  medical  man.     It  was  for  the  jury  to  say 
whether  cither  of  the  answers  was  untrue,  and,  if  so,  whether  either  was  untrue 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  assured.  The  jury  found  that  the  assured  had  not  been, 
afflicted  with  gout  at  the  time  of  the  proposal ;  also  that  the  answer  to  the  other 
question  was  untrue,  but  not  to  his  knowledge.     The  Lord  Chief  Justice  di- 
rected a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  subject  to  a  point  reserved  for  the  Court 
whether  the  knowledge  of  the  untruth  was  material. 

Habits, — Again,  a  person  may  be  labouring*  under  no  actual-  disease  at  the 
time  of  effecting  the  insurance,  but  his  habits  may  be  such  as  to  produce  general 
injury  to  health,  and  to  have  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  Concealment  of  habits, 
the  effect  of  which  on  health  must  or  ought  to  be  known  to  all  medical  men, 
may  be  just  as  fatal  to  a  policy  as  the  conceedment  of  a  serious  disease.  Although 
they  may  not  always  be  included  in  the  questions  put  by  the  Office,  yet  the 
law  will  equitably  hold  that  the  insurers  should  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
circumstances  which  might  reasonably  affect  the  risk.  Concealed  habits  o£ 
drunkenness  have  thus  given  rise  to  medical  questions  of  considerable  import* 
ance ;  and  in  one  remarkable  instance,  which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  a 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  practice  of  opium-eating,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed from  the  insurers,  had  or  had  not  a  tendency  to  diorten  life.  Some  re- 
cent exposures,  partly  of  a  civil  and  partly  of  a  criminal  nature,  have  rendered 
Insurance  Offices  much  more  strict  in  their  inquiries.  In  the  rules  already 
quoted  special  information  is  demanded  upon  the  existence  of  material  circum- 
stances touching  health  or  habits  of  life,  and  Yrll^t]ba^5cL'^^x««5^^s»'st^s^^^\^ 
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temperate  habits.  Any  ^ts  bearing  upon  these  questions,  if  known  to  the  me- 
dical attendant,  must  of  course  be  stated.  The  existence  of  such  habits  must 
be  known  to  the  person  himself ;  and  the  declaration  which  he  signs  is  so  ex- 
plicit that,  if  intentionally  concealed  by  him,  no  individual  can  reasonably 
complain  of  the  voidance  of  the  policy  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  premiums. 

The  case  of  Von  Lindenau  t.  Desboroughy  tried  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench 
before  Lord  Tenterden  in  October  1828,  shows  that  medical  men  are  bound, 
at  the  risk  of  inyalidating  the  policy,  to  state  the  exact  bodily  condition,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  obtained  by  observation,  of  the  person  whose  life  it  is  proposed  to 
insure.     It  appears  that  on  the  16th  Jime  1824,  a  policy  for  3,208/.  was 
effected,  in  the  Atlas  Office,  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Grotha,  at  the  time 
he  was  residing  abroad.     The  Duke  died  on  the  11th  February  1825,  within 
nine  months  of  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance ;  and  the  payment  of  the 
amount  of  the  policy  was  refused  on  account  of  a  material  concealment  of  the 
exact  condition  of  the  insured  from  the  insurers.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  insurance  the  Duke  had  been  an  invalid,  and  that 
at  the  time  it  was  effected  he  was  childish,  and  had  not  spoken  for  two  years. 
He  had  laboured  under  some  affection  of  the  brain,  did  not  improve  in  health 
after  the  insurance,  and  ultimately  died  from  an  attack  of  paralysis.  The  cer- 
tificate upon  which  the  insurance  was  granted  had  been  signed  by  two  Grerman 
physicians,  Drs.  Dorl  and  Ziegler.     It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  general  health 
of  the  Duke  wasgood ;  but  that  he  was '  hindered  *  (^gehindert,*  i.e.  had  an  impe- 
diment) in  his  speech,  and  had  an  affection  in  his  l^t  eye.  It  was  also  stated  tliat 
he  was  perfectly  free  from  disease  or  symptoms  of  disease.     On  inspection  of 
the  head  a  tumour  of  large  size  connected  with  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  was 
found  pressing  uj)on  the  brain.    This  tiunour  was  evidently  of  long  standing, 
and  had  probably  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  and  death.     Ten  ounces  of 
serum  were  found  effused  in  the  brain. 

It  appears  that  before  the  insurance  was  effected  an  agent  in  Germany  had 
informed  the  insurers  that  the  Duke  had  led  a  dissolute  life,  by  which  he  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  speech,  and,  according  to  some,  of  his  mental  Unities  also ; 
and  on  this  the  Office  required  a  payment  of  nearly  double  the  usual  premium. 
The  case  of  the  insurers  was  that  there  had  been  material  concealment  of  the 
Duke's  real  condition  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance.  The  late  Mr. 
J.  H.  Green,  who  appeared  as  a  medical  witness  for  the  plaintiff,  the  claimant 
imder  the  policy,  considered,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  that  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  organic  disease  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  although  the  symptoms 
mentioned  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  disease  in  the  head.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Lord  Tenterden,  he  said  if,  as  a  medical  man,  he  had  been  asked  by  an 
Insurance  Company  concerning  the  state  of  a  man's  health  who  was  unwilling  to 
move,  who  was  subject  to  control  and  influence,  and  who  had  lost  his  speech, 
he  would  have  considered  it  his  duty  to  mention  these  circumstances.  Lord 
Tenterden  then  left  it  to  the  jury  whether  there  had  been  any  concealment  of 
material  facts  relative  to  the  Duke's  health.  The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  and 
a  new  trial  subsequently  refused. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  answer  here  given  by  Mr.  Green  was  such 
as  every  conscientious  man  must  have  given  under  the  circumstances.  A 
medical  expert  appears  in  Court  to  speak  the  whole  truths  to  the  best  of  hia 
judgment,  and  not  to  make  out  rightly  or  wrongly  the  particular  case  of  the 
person  who  summons  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  Drs.  Dorl 
and  Ziegler  gave  a  most  improper  certificate.  They  might  not  have  been  able 
to  express  any  opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  a  tmnour  in  the  brain,  but 
they  were  wrong  in  suppressing  the  real  state  of  the  Duke.  If  they  knew 
his  actual  condition,  their  conduct  was  censurable ;  if  they  did  not  know  it, 
^ejr  wiere  act  justified  in  signing  a  oertV^ceA^  «X.  «^;    Bocauae  a  man  m^y^ 
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enjoy  at  the  time  tolerable  bodily  health,  facts  of  this  nature,  showing  great  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  Bystem,  ought  not  to  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
insurers.  Imbecility,  depending  on  whatever  cause,  should  always  be  men* 
tioned. 

Material  concealment — Some  medical  practitioners  entertain  the  opinion 
that,  provided  they  can  certify  that  the  person  is  in  good  health  at  or  about  the 
time  of  the  insurance,  this  is  all  that  the  insurers  need  know.  The  same  opinion 
is  commonly  entertained  by  the  insured ;  and  the  latter,  after  having  been 
attended  by  one  medical  man  for  an  illness,  will  apply  to  another,  a  compara- 
tive stranger,  to  certify  to  his  condition  of  health  for  insurance.  We  must  not 
lend  ourselves  to  this  system,  which  is  based  sometimes  upon  a  mistake,  at 
others  upon  fraud.  If  medical  men  would  decline  signing  the  papers  imder 
such  circimistances,  they  would  not  only  save  themselves  from  censure,  but  be 
actually  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  applicant,  by  preventing  him  from 
obtaining  a  policy  upon  terms  which  on  his  death  may  render  it  invalid,  and 
entail  a  forfeiture  of  the  premimns.  From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will 
be  imderstood  that  the  exact  state  of  health  of  the  person  at  the  time  of  the 
insurance  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  risk  inciured  by  the  Office.  The 
restoration  to  health,  as  in  a  case  of  diseased  lungs,  may  be  only  temporary  :  it 
may  be  speedily  followed  by  phthisis,  and  the  insurers  therefore  ought  to  be 
informed  of  the  previous  condition  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  the  applicant. 
The  conditions  in  the  declaration  are  so  explicit  upon  this  point,  as  to  render 
it  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  propriety  of  making  this  addition  to  the 
certificate.  The  disease  under  which  the  insured  had  laboured  may  have 
been  of  a  trivial  kind,  and  not  likely  to  afiect  the  risk ;  nevertheless  the  safest 
plan  is  to  state  it.  The  option  will  then  lie  with  those  who  are  to  incur  the 
risk.  When  facts  of  this  kind  are  either  concealed  or  not  plainly  stated,  the 
question  of  how  far  they  were  6r  Were  not  material  to  be  laid  before  the 
insurers  is  always  left  to  the  jury,  who  are  guided  in  their  verdict  by  their 
own  common-sense  as  well  as  by  medical  opinions.  It  would  appear  also,  from 
a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Anderson  v.  Fitzgerald^  that  the  truth  of 
the  answers  given,  and  not  their  materiality,  should  govern  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.  In  a  case  tried  in  December  1856,  Lord  Campbell  held  that  a  suppression 
of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  person  whose  life  was  insured  would  not  avoid 
the  policy,  if  the  party  effecting  the  insurance  was  innocent  and  ignorant  of 
the  suppression. 

Some  medical  men  have  adopted  the  plan  ^of  signing  certificates,  but  have 
declined  to  make  any  written  reply  to  certain  queries :  as,  for  instance,  the 
general  query — Can  you  give  any  and  what  information  respecting  the  habits 
of  the  applicant  ?  If  nothing  be  known  concerning  these,  it  should  be  so  stated ; 
if,  however,  the  existence  of  any  habits  affecting  health  be  known  to  us,  we 
shall  do  an  injury  to  the  applicant  and  ourselves  by  withholding  information 
on  the  subject.  It  may  be  the  means  of  causing  a  heavier  premiimi  to  be 
demanded  for  insurance  than  if  the  facts  were  known ;  and  if  this  should  not 
happen,  the  omission  is  very  likely  to  give  rise  to  future  litigation.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Mary  the  payment  of  the  policy  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  Earl  had  been  addicted  to  opium-eating.  His  medical  referee 
replied  favourably  to  the  special  questions  in  regard  to  habits,  whether  seden- 
tary or  active,  temperate  or  intemperate ;  but  he  neglected  to  reply  to  the 
general  question  regarding  habits ;  and  on  the  Earl's  death  it  was  found  that 
he  had  been  an  opium-eater  for  many  years  before  effecting  the  insurance; 
This  fact  might  not  have  been  known  to  the  medical  referee,  but  it  is  always 
better  to  fill  in  the  reply  either  affirmatively  or  negatively,  if  the  certificate  be 
signed  at  all,  than  to  leave  the  Office  to  draw  an  imfavoorable  inference,  or  jj^ 
to  render  the  policy  afterwards  open  to  dispute. 
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In  the  case  of  a  3/ri.  Elgie  pajment  of  the  amoont  of  a  pcdicy  iras  refined, 
under  the  following  drcumfltances : — ^The  insured  had  heen  ftvaome  time  pdor 
to  the  insoianoe  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  in  tfie  year  1821  it  iias 
thought  that  the  symptoms  were  those  of  pkihitU.  In  October  1822  dbe  was 
twice  alarmin^y  ilL  In  December  of  that  year,  wishing  to  insure  her  life, 
she  called  in  a  medical  friend,  who  had  not  been  in  attendance  upon  her,  to 
examine  her  and  certify  as  to  her  state  of  health. .  It  appears  he  examined 
particularly  the  state  of  her  longs  and  lirer,  and  finding  tiiem,  as  he  thoo^t, 
somid,  certified  that  the  ordinaij  state  of  her  health  was  good.  On  the  19th 
March  1823,  he  gave  another  certificate  to  the  same  effect,  upon  idudi  the 
insiDiuice  was  effected  in  April  1823.  Mrs.  Elgie  died  of  diseaseof  the  hmgs 
in  April  1824.  Payment  was  refused,  on  the  gronnd  that  there  had  been 
concealment  of  matoial  facts  as  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  insured.  It  ap- 
pears that,  unknown  to  the  medical  gentleman  who  had  given  the  certificate, 
the  insured  had  been  attended  between  December  1822  and  the  19th  March. 
1823  (the  date  of  the  certificate),  by  a  medical  practitioner  residing  in  her 
neighbourhood  for  a  cough,  and  that  she  had  become  much  emaciated.  This 
gentleman,  however,  thought  that  there  was  no  structural  disease — an  opinion 
confirmed  by  the  examination  made  for  the  certificate  in  March.  The  fact  ol 
the  deceased  having  laboured  under  this  illness  was,  however,  ocmcealed  from 
the  insurers.  The  jury  thought  that,  although  there  had  been  concealment,  it 
was  not  materia],  and  a  verdict  was  returned  against  the  defendants.  A  new^ 
trial  was  granted,  but  a  verdict  was  again  returned  against  them.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  not  the  concealment  of  every  slight  attack  of  illness  tiiat  will  vitiate  a 
policy ;  although  the  contract  being  one,  as  it  is  termed,  uberrima  fideij  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  unwise  either  in  the  insured,  or,  if  it  be  known  to  him,  in 
the  medical  man  signing  the  certificate,  to  conceal  from  the  insurers  any  pre- 
vious illness  or  medical  attendance  from  another  quarter.  It  may  always  be 
fairly  urged  that  a  knowledge  of  the  &cts  might  have  led  to  the  rejection  of 
the  life,  or  have  made  a  difference  in  the  amoimt  of  the  annual  premiums.  One 
part  of  oiu*  duty  therefore,  if  we  sign  a  certificate  upon  a  careful  examination,. 
IS  to  ascertain  whether  the  applicant  has  or  has  not  been  previously  attended 
by  another  medical  practitioner. 

A  ease  was  tried  at  the  Warwick  Summer  Assizes,  1844  {Geach  v.  Ingall)^ 
in  which  it  was  allied  that  the  existence  of  phthisis  (pulmonary  consumption), 
or  phthisical  symptoms,  had  been  concealed  from  the  Office.  On  the  side  of  the 
plaintiff  the  medical  attendant  of  the  insured  was  called,  and  he  certified  that 
in  May  1840,  when  the  policy  was  issued,  he  considered  the  deceased  to  be  in. 
good  health,  and  an  insurable  life.  A  physician  who  examined  the  deceased 
in  the  February  of  that  year  stated  hia  belief  that  the  chest  of  the  deceased  was 
sound,  and  he  considered  him  to  be  a  very  good  life.  For  the  defence  two  me- 
dical men  were  called,  who  deposed  that  deceased  had  had  spitting  of  blood  before 
effecting  the  insurance,  and  that  he  had  laboured  under  decided  symptoms  of 
consumption  in  1840,  which  it  was  inferred  must  have  existed  at  the  time  o£ 
the  insurance.  There  was  evidence  of  a  general  consumptive  tendency  in  the 
&mily ;  the  father  died  of  it,  and  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  insured 
had  died  of  it  in  December  1843,  three  and  a  half  years  after  the  policy  was 
issued.  The  medical  evidence  was  conflicting,  but  the  existence  of  the  disease 
at  the  time  of  the  insurance  rested  upon  presumption  and  not  upon  proof  ; 
hence  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  A  second  and  a  third  trial 
were  had  upon  this  case,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  by  the  learned  judges  ; 
but  verdicts  were  again  returned  on  both  of  these  occasions  in  the  plaintifiTs 
favour.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  seeds  of  consumption  existed  in  the  in- 
sured ;  but,  unless  there  is  some  plain  and  certain  evidence  fix>m  symptoms, 
proof  of  this  will  amount  to  nothing.    If  inferential  proof  of  this  kind  were 
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sufficient  to- avoid  a  policy,  the  payment  of  most  policies  might  be  easily  and 
successfully  disputed.  Had  the  deceased  died  soon  after  the  insurance,  there 
might  have  been  greater  probability  in  favour  of  the  view  adopted  by  the  Office; 
but  he  lived  nearly  four  years  afterwards ;  hence,  if  the  symptoms  had  existed 
in  a  confirmed  state  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  of  which  there  was  no  direct 
evidence,  as  the  medical  officer  of  the  Company  had  certified  in  favour  of  the 
life,  the  case  must  have  been  of  an  unusually  protracted  kind. 

In  a  case  in  which  strangulated  hernia  was  the  cause  of  death,  the  deceased 
had  insured  his  life  upon  his  own  declaration  and  a  medical  certificate.     In 
about  thirteen  months  afterwards  he  died  from  the  effects  of  an  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia.     The  medical  witness  who  signed  the  certificate  stated  at 
the  trial  that  the  deceased  had  never  had  hernia,  and  that  he  had  not  attended 
him  for  that  disease.     A  letter  was  produced,  however,  in  which  he  (the  wit- 
ness) had  admitted  the  existence  of  hernia  in  the  deceased  four  months  before 
his  death.     He  denied  the  truth  ot  this  statement,  and  said  the  tumour  which 
he  had  reduced  by  manipulation  was  varicocele.     The  question  was,  whether 
hernia  had  or  had  not  existed,  and  had  been  concealed  from  the  insurers  at  the 
time  when  the  insurance  was  effected.     The  admission  in  the  letter  carried  the 
period  of  the  alleged  existence  of  hernia  to  five  months  after  the  certificate  had 
been  granted,  whilst  the  deceased  had  positively  stated  in  his  declaration  that 
he  was  not  and  had  never  been  affected  with  rupture,  and  the  medical  certificate 
was  to  the  same  effect.     One  medical  witness  deposed  that  he  had  been  con- 
sulted by  the  deceased,  and  had  found  him  labouriog  under  irreducible  hernia, 
five  months  before  he  proposed  to  insure  his  life  I     This  gentleman  stated  that 
he  then  informed  the  deceased  he  had  inguinal  hernia :  he  tried  to  reduce  it^ 
but  could  not  succeed.     These  &cts,  it  was  alleged,  were  not  stated  to  the  in- 
surers at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  as  they  certainly  ought  to  have  been.  On 
the  other  side,  two  medical  witnesses,  includiog  the  operator,  thought  that  the^ 
hernia  was  quite  recent.     The  operator  found  no  adhesions,  and  there  was  • 
nothing  to  induce  him  to  suppose  that  the  hernia  was  of  fourteen  montha*^^ 
standing.     Evidence  was  also  given  to  show  that  the  witness  who  deposed  to 
the  existence  of  inguinal  hernia  before  the  insurance  might  have  been  mistaken 
in  his  diagnosis,  and  have  confounded  a  hydrocele  or  a  varicocele  with  a  her- 
nia ;  but,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  the  existence  of  a  tumour  of  any  kind  in  such 
a  situation  should  not  have  been  kept  concealed  from  the  Company  or  their 
medical  referee.   The  jury  returned  a  verdict  that  there  was  no  fraud,  but  that 
the  deceased  had  had  hernia  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  insurance.   A  second 
trial  was  granted,  and  a  verdict  was  then  retiu*ned  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs. 
If,  under  any  circumstances,  a  jury  should  find  that  the  concealment  is  ma-^ 
terial,  the  legal  consequence  is  that  die  policy  is  void.     It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary that  the  person  ^ould  die  of  the  disease  concealed.     This  rule  was  laid 
down  by  the  late  Lord  Tenterden  in  the  case  of  a  Colonel  Lyon,     The  Colonel 
insured  his  life  by  two  policies  in  May  and  June  1823,  and  died  of  a  bilious 
remittent  fever  in  October  of  that  year.     Payment  was  refused  on  the  ground 
of  misrepresentation  and  concealment.    Colonel  Lyon  referred  the  Office  for  a 
certificate  of  his  health  to  a  gentleman  who  had  not  attended  him  for  three 
years  previously.     His  answers  to  the  printed  questions  were  that  he  had 
had  no  other  medical  attendant,  and  that  he  had  never  had '  a  serious  illness/ 
The  medical  gentleman  to  whom  he  referred  certified  that  his  life  was  in- 
surable, and  the  policy  was  issued.    It  appeared  in  evidence,  however,  that 
the  deceased  had   been   attended  by  two  other  medical  practitioners  from 
February  to  April  1823  for  hepatitis,  fever,  and  a  determination  of  blood, 
to  the  head.     One  of  these  employed  very  active  treatment ;  he  considered, 
him  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  woidd  not  have  certified  him  to  be  in. 
health  until  the  end  of  May  1823,    All  agreed  that  the  deceased  did  TLQ.t  ^^^ 
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of  the  disease  for  which  he  had  been  thus  attended.  Lord  Tenterden  stated  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  if  a  man  referred  to  one  practitioner,  because  he  could 
apeak  well  of  his  health,  and  thought  that  if  he  referred  to  other  medical  men 
tkey  would  not  so  certify,  although  the  insured  did  not  die  of  the  disease  wilii 
which  he  was  then  afflicted,  the  policy  would  be  void.  A  verdict  was  accord- 
ingly given  for  the  defendaiits. 

The  practice  of  referring  to  medical  men  who  have  been  only  recently  con- 
sulted is  not  unfrequent.  The  opinion  of  the  usual  medical  attendant  might 
be  un&vourable,  or  he  might  report  on  the  existence  of  habits  which  would 
render  the  life  uninsurable,  or  insurable  only  at  a  high  premium.  This  want 
of  fair-dealing,  however,  commonly  defeats  its  object.  There  is  expensive  liti- 
^tion,  and  the  policy  is  pronounced  to  be  void.  The  case  of  WiUhere  v.  Brown^ 
tried  before  Lord  Abinger  in  the  Exchequer  in  December  1842,  and  of  Palmer 
and  Fish  v.  Irving,  tried  at  the  Norwich  Sunmier  Assizes,  furnish  illustrations 
of  this.  In  the  latter  case  the  deceased  had  returned  that  he  had  never  had  a 
medical  attendant.  His  life  was  insured  for  a  large  sum  on  the  21st  November 
1842,  and  he  died  on  the  5th  December  following.  There  was  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  died  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  but  it  was  proved  that  he 
had  laboured  under  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  had  been  at- 
tended by  three  medical  men  shortly  before  he  effected  the  insurance.  This 
was  concealed,  and  the  policy  was  set  aside  on  the  groimd  of  fraud. 

A  singular  case  was  tried  at  Glasgow  in  1837,  in  which  the  proceedings 
were  inverted,  compared  with  the  usual  English  practice  in  such  cases.  An 
Insurance  CJompany  brought  an  action  against  the  representatives  of  the  in- 
sured, on  the  issue  whether  the  policy  had  not  been  obtained  by  misrepre- 
sentation and  undue  concealment.  An  insurance  was  effected  on  the  life  of  a 
Mrs,  Ralston,  on  the  10th  December  1833.  Her  own  declaration  was  that 
she  was  in  good  health,  and  that  she  was  not  afflicted  with  any  disease  or 
"disorder  tending  to  shorten  life.  She  referred  to  her  usual  medical  attendant, 
who  certified  that  he  had  known  her  for  ten  years,  and  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  her  professionally  ;  that  she  was  last  ill  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1833 ;  *  that  her  indisposition  was  acidity  of  the  stomach ;  *  that  she  had 
not,  to  his  knowledge,  been  affected  with  any  illness  of  such  a  natiu-e  as  to 
influence  her  general  health ;  that  she  was  then  (30th  November  1833)  in 
perfect  health,  and  was  not  subject  to  fits  or  any  affection  of  the  head,  but 
occasionally  to  slight  headache  from  acidity  in  the  stomach.  He  knew  of  no 
circiunstance  in  her  business  or  habits  of  living  tending  to  impair  her  health 
or  shorten  her  life.  The  deceased  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  3rd  September 
1834,  within  nine  months  from  the  issuing  of  the  policy.  The  Insurance 
Company  were  about  to  pay  the  amount,  when  an  action  was  brought  by  the 
medical  attendant  against  the  executors  of  the  deceased  for  payment  of  1 62/. 
for  medical  attendance,  &c.,  on  Mrs.  Ralston  from  the  15th  September  1833 
(two  months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  policy)  to  the  4th  June  1834.  The 
referees  awarded  145Z.  to  the  plaintiff.  His  books  were  given  in  evidence, 
and  it  then  appeared  that  between  the  19th  September  and  3rd  December 
1833  (the  date  of  the  proposal  for  insurance)  he  had  paid  her  thirty-five 
professional  visits,  most  of  these  of  long  duration.  It  further  appeared  from 
the  diary  that  she  had  been  frequently  bled — her  head  had  been  shaved  and 
blistered,  and  leeches  had  been  applied  to  her  temples.  She  had  also  had 
<^nstant  attendance  after  the  insurance,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1834  had  had 
several  fits  of  epUepsy.  Three  medical  witnesses  deposed  that  the  declaration 
of  deceased  and  the  certificates  given  by  her  medical  attendant  did  not  set 
forth  her  true  condition ;  and  that  there  had  been  misrepresentation  and  con- 
cealment of  material  facts.     This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  and  a 
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Verdict  was  returned  for  the  OflSce.  Although  the  illness  prior  to  the  insurance, 
might  have  had  no  connection  with  the  death  from  apoplexy,  it  was  held  that 
the  insurers  ought  to  have  been  made  acquainted  with  it. 

A  case  involving  certain  questions  in  obstetric  jurisprudence  (laceration  of 
the  perineum)  came  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  February  1873  {Breni- 
bridge  v.  Hoare).  The  action  was  by  Brembridge,  executor  to  a  Mrs. 
Formby,  against  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company  to  recover  the  amount  of 
a  policy  (5,000/.)  on  the  life  of  the  testatrix.  This  was  resisted  by  the  In- 
surance Company  on  the  ground  of  material  concealment.  At  the  date  of 
the  policy  Mrs.  Formby  was  a  widow,  «t.  28.  Her  husband  was  a  man  of 
intemperate  habits  and  believed  to  be  affected  with  syphilis.  She  was  twice 
confined — in  March  1867  and  April  1870 ;  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  on 
both  occasions  instrtiments  were  used,  and  on  one  craniotomy  was  performed. 
In  November  1870  she  proposed  to  insure  her  life  for  5,000/.  in  fevour  of  a 
physician  (Dr.  Lyle),  whom  she  subsequently  married.  She  filled  up  the  usual 
certificates,  stating  that  her  health  was  good,  and  that  she  had  had  no  illness 
requiring  the  aid  of  a  medical  man  except  in  her  confinements  and  for  passing 
ailments.  She  referred  to  a  Mr.  Kempe,  who  died  soon  afterwards.  Mr. 
Kempe  stated  in  his  certificate  that  he  had  attended  her  in  two  severe  con- 
finements, from  which  she  made  quick  recovery,  and  once  or  twice  for  slight 
stomach  derangements.  The  Company  wrote  to  Mr.  Kempe  for  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  confinements,  and  he  answered  by  saying  that  Mrs. 
Formby's  labours  were  prolonged  in  consequence  of  a  somewhat  contracted 
pelvis  and  unusually  large  children,  and  he  saw  no  risks  in  any  future  con- 
finements more  than  ordinary.  Dr.  Budd,  the  Company's  medical  officer  at 
Exeter,  saw  the  lady,  asked  the  usual  questions,  and  all  being  satisfactory, 
recommended  her  as  a  good  life.  The  life  was,  therefore,  accepted  on  the  23rd 
December  1870. 

The  premiums  were  paid  during  the  year  1871,  and  in  March  1872  notice 
was  sent  to  the  Company  of  her  death,  with  a  certificate  from  the  late  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith,  stating  that  she  had  died  on  the  1st  February  of  an  internal  abscess,  he 
having  attended  her  for  six  or  seven  months.  This  certificate  naturally  sug- 
gested to  the  Office  some  disease  of  the  sexual  organs,  especially  in  connection 
^vith  the  history  of  the  instrumental  deliveries.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  was  therefore 
written  to  by  the  Actuary  for  further  explanation,  and  he  replied  by  stating 
that  the  late  Mrs.  Formby  consulted  him  in  August  for  Jeucorrhoea,  or 
the  *  whites,'  and  that  the  inflammation,  which  resulted  in  abscess  and  so 
caused  her  death,  arose  from  her  sitting  out  of  bed  on  a  cold  night  in  January 
without  a  fire,  while  menstruation  was  going  on.  The  abscess  formed  around 
the  womb,  but  no  post-mortem  was  made.  The  managers  still  considered  the 
certificate  of  death  most  unsatisfactory,  not  being  able  to  understand  why  the 
lady  had  come  to  London  to  put  herself  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man  ^\e 
or  six  months  for  the  *  whites,'  and  had  then  unfortunately  died  suddenly  of  an 
abscess.  After  some  hesitation  they  felt  they  could  gain  no  better  informa- 
tion than  from  her  medical  adviser,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
policy.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  reported  to  the  Company  that  Mrs.  Formby 
was  in  bad  health  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  and  that  she  had  imdergone 
an  operation.  Inquiries  were  made,  and  it  was  then  found  that  in  August 
1871  she  had  suffered  from  prolapsus  and  irritable  ulceration  of  the  uterus, 
and,  further,  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  the  perineum  had  been 
torn  in  one  of  her  confinements.  An  operation  was  performed  to  restore 
the  perineum :  the  wound  healed :  she  had  a  relapse,  followed  by  rigors,  an 
abscess  formed,  and  this  broke  into  the  rectum.  In  her  letters  she  had 
always  spoken  of  herself  as  nervous,  excitable,  and  irritable.     About  the 
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time  of  her  insurance  and  previously,  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr*. 
Willis  of  Monmouth ;  and  Dr.  Lyle  (her  husband)  had  prescribed  for  her  tonics- 
and  astringent  lotions.  It  was  not  alleged  by  the  Company  that  Dr.  Lyle  knew 
of  the  lacerated  perineum,  or  that  his  wife  knew  exactly  the  cause  of  her 
suffering.  There  was  some  evidence  to  show  that  she  had  had  syphilis,  aa 
there  was  mention  made  of  a  rash,  ulcerated  throat,  and  the  fears  of  the  lady 
herself  respecting  this  disease.  The  managers  of  the  Company,  although  wishing 
to  give  credit  of  good  faith  as  fax  as  they  could,  yet  coidd  not  acquit  Mrs. 
Formby  of  imtruthfulness  in  stating  she  was  in  good  health  when,  if  she  had 
9aid  as  much  about  her  health  as  was  contained  in  her  private  letters,  and 
had  spoken  of  a  chronic  uterine  dischai^,  her  life  would  not  have  been  taken, 
and  her  actual  condition  never  known.  On  these  grounds  the  Office  refused  to 
pay  the  claim. 

The  nurse  who  attended  Mrs.  Formby  at  her  last  confinement  spoke  to  the 
laceration,  and  that  she  had  attended  to  it.  Another  witness  depc^ed  to  Mrs* 
Formby  looking  very  ill  in  the  summer  of  1870,  and  complaining  of  weakness 
ever  since  her  confinement,  and  she  did  not  know  that  she  would  ever  be  well 
again ;  she  had  hysterics  and  a  constant  discharge.  This  evidence  Waa  con- 
firmed by  that  of  others.  It  appeared  that  after  her  last  confinement  she  had 
always  complained  of  languor  and  general  debility,  that  she  was  generally  out 
of  health,  and  especially  had  difficulty  in  walking  and  standing.  . 

No  explanation  was  offered  as  to  Mr.  Kempe^s  silence  respecting  the  lace* 
ration,  but  it  was  supposed  that  he  might  have  foi-gotten  the  circumstance,  or 
thought  that  it  had  healed.  The  two  persons  who  had  acted  as  referees  con- 
fessed to  knowing  very  little  of  the  insured. 

Dr.  Barclay,  Dr.  Risdon  Bennett,  Mr.  John  Birkett,  and  Mr.  John  Wood  were 
examined  as  scientific  witnessses,  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  laceration,, 
idling  of  the  womb,  and  attendant  discharges  woidd  probably  have  been  at- 
tended by  the  symptoms  which  Mrs.. Formby  spoke  of  in  her  letters,  and  which 
she  ought  to  have  revealed  to  the  Office.  They  believed  that  death  was  caused 
by  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the  peritoneum,  or  pyasmia ;  the  latter,  they 
said,  was  not  conunon  afler  such  an  operation  as  had  been  undergone,  but 
might  occur  after  the  slightest  wound.  From  the  description  of  these  witnesses 
Mrs.  Formby  appeared  to  be  a  dark  woman,  stout,  and  good-looking,  at  first 
sight  presenting  the  appearance  of  health,  but  some  witnesses  said  she  was  fiit 
and  fiabby,  of  sedentary  habits,  soon  tired  on  exertion,  nervous  and  excitable, 
but  ate  and  drank  well. 

The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  the  insured  was  substantially  in  good, 
health ;  that  the  laceration  was  of  the  most  trifling  character,  and  gave  her  no> 
inconvenience,  and  was  unknown  to  her ;  that  the  discharges  were  simply 
leucorrhoea ;  that  the  ailments  voluntarily  spoken  of  by  her  in  the  letters  ta 
her  friends  denoted  merely  a  temperament  very  commonly  found  in  women, 
in  which  a  pleasiu-e  is  found  in  detailing  all  their  feelings  and  little  ailments. 
That  the  laceration  was  slight ;  there  was  no  need  of  the  operation,  which  was 
done  at  Mrs.  Formby 's  request  when  she  understood  its  nature ;  that  she  per- 
fectly recovered  from  it,  and  was  about  to  leave  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's  care  when 
an  abscess  appeared,  totally  unconnected  with  the  operation,  which  speedily 
carried  her  off.  Witnesses  were  called,  who  spoke  generally  as  to  her  good^ 
health,  but  great  discrepancies  existed  as  to  her  walking  powers,  some  saying 
she  walked  well,  and  others,  on  cross-examination,  that  ^e  walked  slowly,  and 
was  very  soon  fatigued. 

Dr.  West  only  saw  her  once,  and  did  not  thoroughly  examine  her.  Dr. 
Graily  Hewitt  spoke  of  the  laceration  as  slight,  but  that  she  had  anteveraion 
of  the  uterus  with  some  enlargement,  and  ordered  her  a  cradle  pessary.  She 
remained  under  his  care  some  weeks.  The  mtnesa  knew  nothing  of  the 
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tdceration  and  purulent  diacharge,  but  the  patient  was  yerj  much  out  of 
health. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith  said  that  he  found  Mrs.  Formby  suffering  from  purulent 
discharge,  prolapsus,  and  tdceration  of  the  womb.  He  removed  a  pessary, 
and  admitted,  on  being  pressed,  that  this  might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  ulceration  and  discharge.  He  found  also  a  laceration  of  the  perineimi. 
(Various  accounts  were  given  of  this  laceration.  It  did  not  pass  through  the 
sphincter  ani,  but  reached  to  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  it.)  By 
medicines  and  injections  he  cured  the  discharge  and  ulceration,  and  then  pro- 
posed the  operation  for  restoring  the  perineum.  This  was  performed  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1870.  The  wound  soon  h^ed,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  Mrs. 
Pormby  came  down  into  the  drawing-room  to  dinner.  In  a  day  or  two,  how- 
ever, she  became  very  ill,  had  rigors,  and  took  to  her  bed.  In  the  course  of 
a  week  or  two  it  was  f  oimd  that  an  inflammatory  process  was  going  on  among 
the  pelvic  organs,  and,  finally,  an  abscess  was  felt  which  burst  into  the  rectum. 
Again  a  collection  of  matter  was  formed,  which  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  believed 
burst  into  the  peritoneum,  as  she  one  day  suddenly  became  worse  with  symp- 
toms which  denoted  such  an  occurrence.  Death  took  place  about  two  months 
ailer  the  operation.  He  asserted  again  most  positively  that  Mrs.  Formby  had 
recovered  from  the  operation,  and  that  he  was  about  to  send  her  to  Seaford  ; 
that  she  got  out  of  bed  one  night  during  a  menstrual  period,  took  cold,  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  the  abscess.  He  therefore  had  no  need  to  mention  the  opera- 
tion in  the  certificate  of  death. 

The  learned  judge  (Bramwell,  B.)  then  siunmed  up,  reviewing  the  whole  of 
the  evidence  with  great  care,  and  finally  left  three  questions  to  the  jury — 
1.  Was  there  any  misrepresentation?  2.  Was  there  any  material  misrepre- 
sentation ?  3.  If  any,  was  the  policy  procured  by  it  ?  The  jury  returned 
afiirmative  answers  to  all  three  of  these  questions,  and  a  verdict  was  accord- 
ingly found  for  the  defendants.  {Lancet^  1 873, 1 ,  252.)  It  will  be  perceived 
that  in  this  case,  from  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  there  had  been  material  con- 
cealment in  reference  to  the  existence  of  lacerated  perineum  since  the  last 
confinement, — as  well  as  the  presence  of  leucorrhcea  and  general  illness,  as 
indicated  by  the  correspondence  of  the  testatrix. 

Urinary  and  Prostatic  disease. — ^Diseases  affecting  the  urinary  organs  have 
generally  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  these 
diseases  have  a  chronic  character  and  occur  in  persons  advanced  in  life.  A 
case  of  this  kind  (Leete  v.  the  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society)  was  tried  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  July  1851.  It  was  an  action  to  recover  350/.  on 
a  policy  on  the  life  of  one  Giles  Clement,  The  defendants  pleaded  misrepre- 
sentation and  concealment  of  facts  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  health  of  the 
deceased.  It  was  proved  by  a  number  of  medical  and  other  witnesses  that  de- 
ceased had  been  subject  from  boyhood  to  enlargement  of  the  prostate-gland  and 
prostatic  disease.  This  state  of  the  urinary  organs  was  concealed  from  3ie  know- 
ledge of  the  CJompany  at  the  time  the  policy  was  issued,  and  it  was  contended 
that  it  was  material  to  the  risk.  Dr.  G.  O.  Rees  and  other  physicians  gave 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  disease  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  The 
defence  was  that  it  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  because  men  of  the 
niost  advanced  age  were  found  to  be  affected  with  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  yet  they  lived  on.  This  statement,  loosely  made  by  counsel,  was 
not  supported  by  any  medical  evidence,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  defendants,  considering  that  the  concealment  was  material  to  the  insurers. 

Among  the  diseases  upon  the  concealment  of  which  policies  have  been  most 
frequently  disputed  may  be  enumerated  gout,  dropsy,  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
haemoptysis,  incipj^nt  phtldsiB,  delirium  tremens:  and  to  this  list  may  be 
added  drunkenness,  intemperance,  and  irregular  habits. 
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Intemperate  habits, — ^In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  payment  of  policies  is 
resisted  on  the  gromid  of  concealed  drunkenness  and  genend  habits  of  intem- 
perance. There  is  some  difficulty  in  these  cases,  because  medical  men  may 
entertain  different  opinions  respecting  the  effect  of  such  habits  upon  the  gene- 
ral health,  and  the  d^ree  to  which  diey  may  be  safely  carried.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  certain — ^whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  their  effect  on  health, 
we  are  bound  to  state,  if  known  to  us,  that  they  exist,  and  thus  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  a  Company  to  dispute  a  policy  upon  such  a  groimd.  From  the 
frequent  concealment  of  habits  of  this  kind,  some  Offices  now  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  making  it  a  special  question,  to  which  a  plain  negatire  or  affirmative 
answer  should  always  be  given — '  Are  you  now  and  have  you  always  been  of 
temperate  habits  of  life  ? ' 

When  intemperance  is  all^;ed,  we  find  not  only  conflicting  medical  evidence 
but  much  cross-swearing  among  the  witnesses.  It  becomes  a  question — What 
is  intemperance  ?  and  t^bis  is  answered  according  to  the  peculiar  views  of  a 
witness.  A  case  was  tried  at  the  Exeter  Spring  Aauzes  in  1842  (Southcomb  v. 
Merriman)y  which  will  show  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  truth.  Payment 
of  a  policy  was  disputed  by  the  Office  on  the  ground  of  concealed  intemperate 
habits.  At  the  trial  the  representatives  of  the  insured  called  twelve  witnesses 
to  prove  that  the  deceased  was  a  very  temperate  man,  while  the  Office  calldd 
twenty-one  to  show  that  he  was  habitually  intemperate  I  One  of  the  tem* 
perance  witnesses  (for  the  plaintiff)  defined  drunkenness  to  be '  when  a  man 
lost  his  reason,  coiild  not  give  a  proper  answer,  was  not  able  to  do  business, 
had  lost  his  legs,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home.'  He  admitted  that  the 
deceased  had  occasionally  continued  drinking  for  three  or  four  days  together, 
but  that  was  a  very  rare  occurrence.  The  medical  attendant  who  gave  the 
certificate  said  that  the  deceased's  was  a  perfectly  good  life,  and  he  considered 
him  to  be  a  person  of  sober  and  temperate  habits :  he  had  not  thought  it  re- 
quisite to  inform  the  Office  of  occasional  outbreaks,  because  he  did  not  think 
tjiat  drinking  had  any  effect  upon  his  health.  Several  witnesses  proved  that 
deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  enormous  quantities  of  beer,  and  that  it 
required  a  great  deal  to  make  him  ramble.  The  insurance  was  effected  in 
October  1839,  and  the  deceased  died  in  April  18-41,  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witnesses,  this  had  not  arisen  from 
excessive  drinking.  Notwithstanding  the  concealment  of  these  facts,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  full  amount  claimed ;  but  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  was 
afterwards  obtained.  This  case  shows  what  fallacious  views  are  entertained 
on  the  medical  questions  of  life-insurance.  In  a  case  like  this  it  was  clearly 
the  duty  of  a  medical  man  to  describe  the  habits  of  the  deceased.  He  mighty 
if  he  pleased,  have  appended  to  the  certificate  that  in  his  judgment  they  had 
not  affected  tlje  health  of  the  person,  but  the  defendants,  who  were  to  take 
the  risk,  should  have  been  placed  in  a  position  to  form  a  judgment  for 
themselves. 

A  similar  question  was  raised  in  Wigins  v.  Gresham  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety  (Bristol  Summer  Ass.  1872)  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  Company. 
There  was  proof  of  intemperate  habits  at  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected, 
and  there  was  also  evidence  that  deceased  had  suffered  from  diseased  lungs. 
These  facts  were  suppressed  by  the  insured  party.  In  the  following  case — 
Bailey  v.  Imperial  Assurance  Company  (Oxford  Circ.  July  1869) — the  medi- 
cal man  employed  by  the  Company  to  examine  the  person  whose  life  was  pro- 
posed for  insurance  certified  in  favour  of  the  life,  and  although  his  evidence 
did  not  accord  with  the  medical  evidence  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  against  the  defendants  on  the  statements  of  their  own  witness.  The 
plamtiffs  were  the  executrix  and  executor  of  the  will  of  the  deceased,  John 
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Bailey.  He  had  effected  a  policy  of  insurance  on  his  life  to  the  amount  of 
300L  with  the  defendants.  The  policy  yraa  dated  the  5th  of  August,  1867, 
and  contained  a  proviso  that  if  any  proposal  or  declaration  made  by  the  in* 
sured  were  untrue  or  fraudulent,  or  if  any  material  fact  were  concealed  by 
him,  the  policy  would  be  void.  The  deceased  had  made  a  declaration  that 
he  had  never  suffered  from  cough  and  was  free  from  consiunption.  After  the 
death  of  the  deceased  the  defendants  refused  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  policy,  and 
now  defended  the  action  on  the  groimd  that  in  June  1866  the  insured  had 
consulted  a  Dr.  Arlidge,  who  had  examined  him,  and  found  him  then  to  have 
signs  of  incipient  consumption^  and  treated  him  for  diseased  lung  and  cautioned 
him  against  over  exertion.  Dr.  Arlidge  also  stated  that  it  was  his  habit  to- 
tell  his  patients  if  they  were  threatened  with  or  had  consumption,  and  that  he 
believed  he  had  told  the  deceased  of  his  tendency  to  the  disease.  In  February 
1867  the  deceased  was  again  examined  by  Dr.  Arlidge,  and  exhibited  the 
same  symptoms.  In  May  and  June  1868  the  deceased  was  attended  by  a 
Dr.  Fairman,  who  spoke  lo  the  presence  of  the  disease  of  the  lungs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  medical  man  employed  by  the  defendants  to  examine  the  deceased 
before  effecting  the  policy  could  find  no  signs  of  such  disease,  and  the  mother 
and  widow  of  the  deceased  were  called  and  declared  their  ignorance  of  his 
being  the  subject  of  any  such  complaint.  It  was  ruled  that  upon  the  pleadings 
the  onus  lay  upon  the  defendants  of  proving  the  untruth  and  fraud  of  the 
statements  of  the  deceased,  and  evidence  having  been  given  in  reference  to  this, 
Baron  Pigott  left  the  questions  to  the  jury,  whether  there  was  any  fraudulent 
concealment  of  a  fact  material  to  be  known  by  the  defendants,  and  whether 
there  was  any  concealment,  though  without  fraua,  of  any  such  fact,  and  whether 
there  was  any  imtrue  statement  at  all.  The  jury  gave  a  negative  answer  to 
each  of  the  questions,  and  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Talbot  {Craig  v.  Fenn,  December  1841), 
where  no  answer  was  returned  to  the  question  whether  the  deceased  was  of 
temperate  and  moderate  habits  of  life,  and  the  Company  actually  charged  a. 
higher  premium  in  consequence,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  their  favour,, 
the  real  condition  of  the  insured  not  having  been  made  known  to  them  at  the 
time  the  insiurance  was  effected. 

Delirium  tremens.  Concealed  habits  of  intemperance, — In  Hutton  v.  TFa- 
terloo  Life  Association  (Q.B.  December  1859),  an  action  was  brought  by  a 
widow  for  the  recovery  of  2,500/.  upon  a  policy  effected  in  April  1854  on  the 
life  of  her  husband.  Payment  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  written 
answers  made  by  deceased  to  questions  proposed  by  the  Company  were  false^ 
and  therefore  that  the  contract  which  was  based  upon  them  was  void.  One 
question  was  whether  he  was  subject  to  delirium  tremens  or  any  disease  calcu- 
lated to  shorten  life,  which  he  answered  in  the  negative ;  a  second  was,  whether 
he  was  of  temperate  and  sober  habits,  which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative ; 
and  a  third  was  as  to  the  name  and  residence  of  his  '  ordinary  medical  atten- 
dant, to  be  referred  to  as  to  present  and  general  state  of  health,'  to  which  he 
answered,  *  Dr.  Cobb.'  The  inquiry  now  was  whether  these  answers  were 
true.  The  action  had  already  been  once  tried,  when  the  plaintiff  obtained  a 
verdict ;  but  a  new  trial  was  moved  for  and  obtained.  At  the  second  trial 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  medical  and  general,  showed  that  deceased  wa3- 
of  intemperate  habits,  and  that  in  May  1854  he  had  suffered  from  deliriimi 
tremens,  of  which  disease  he  died  in  1856  ;  further,  that  Dr.  Cobb,  to  whom, 
he  referred  as  his  usual  medical  attendant,  had  not  attended  him  since  1851,. 
and  that  from  this  date  imtil  the  date  of  the  insurance  he  had  been  attended 
by  another  medical  man,  to  whom  he  had  given  no  reference,  although  he  was 
his  usual  medical  attendant.     The  jury  found  for  the  defendants  on  the  main. 
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iflsute.  This  case  presented  two  curious  features : — 1st,  the  medical  evidence 
proved  that  the  first  attack  of  delirium  tremens  came  on  on  Maj  1 1,  after  the 
insurance  had  been  effected ;  and  2ndly,  the  medical  attendant  of  the  deceased 
and  the  medical  officer  of  the  Company  differed  greatly  about  the  deceased's 
state  of  health  at  or  about  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected.  The  medical 
attendant  of  the  deceased;  who  was  &  witness  for  the  Company,  deposed  that 
he  attended  him  for  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens  on  May  11,  and  again  on 
May  28,  1854 — both  attacks  being  the  results  of  excessiye  drinking.  The 
report  to  the  Company,  made  by  their  own  medical  officer,  dated  May  22, 1854, 
gave,  however,  a  most  flattering  account  of  deceased^s  health,  and  described 
him  as  a  '  first-class  life.^  In  his  evidence  at  the  trial  this  gentleman  said 
that  he  then  observed  no  indication  of  delirium  tremens  nor  of  drunken  habits; 
the  deceased  was  the  picture  of  health.  This  serious  discrepancy  could  not  be 
teconciled  by  a  re>examination  of  the  witnesses.  The  concealment  of  intem- 
perate habits  was  clearly  proved,  and  on  this  probably  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
chiefly  turned. 

Questions  of  a  similar  kind  were  raised  in  Wheelton  t.  Hurdisty  (Q.B.  Dec 
1856).  An  insurance  had  been  effected  to  a  large  amount  on  the  life  of  a  Mr. 
Jodrell,  and  the  payment  of  the  policy  was  disputed  on  the  ground  that  there 
had  been  concealment  of  intemperate  habits,  and  of  the  existence  of  delirium 
tremens  at  the  time  the  insurance  was  effected.  The  jury  found  that  there 
had  been  misrepresentation  and  concealment. 

One  of  the  most  singular  cases  of  this  description,  in  reference  to  conflicting 
medical  evidence,  was  that  ofBawlings  v.  Deahorough^  tried  by  Lord  Denman 
in  December  1837.  The  main  question  was,  whether  a  Mr.  John  Cochrane, 
whose  life  had  been  insured,  was  or  was  not  a  person  of  intemperate  habits  at 
or  before  the  time  of  insurance.  A  medical  certificate  had  been  given  to  the 
effect  that  his  habits  were  not  intemperate.  The  weight  of  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, general  and  medical,  tended  to  show  that  he  was  a  thorough  drunkard. 
One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff*  said,  the  deceased  *  never  appeared  to 
me  to  take  anything  to  hurt  a  man ;  I  never  saw  him  drink  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  company ;  I  only  saw  him  intoxicated  fifty  or  sixty  times  in  four  years ! 
His  health  did  not  seem  to  be  impaired  by  what  he  drank.'  His  groom  stated 
that  he  had  seen  his  master  *  tipsy  a  hundred  times,  perhaps,  but  not  beastly 
dnmk.'  The  late  Mr.  Travers  examined  the  deceased  for  one  Office,  and,  from 
what  he  saw,  advised  that  his  life  should  not  be  accepted.  He  considered  the 
man  to  be  labouring  imder  delinum  tremens.  One  observation  made  by  this 
witness  is  worthy  of  remembrance  when  a  medical  practitioner  is  engaged  in 
examining  a  person  for  a  life-insurance — i.e.,  a  man  may  have  pursued  an 
intemperate  course  for  some  time,  and  yet  his  appearance  at  the  time  may  be 
such  as  to  lead  a  common  observer  to  imagine  he  was  in  the  plenitude  of  health, 
when  he  was  liable  to  become  the  subject  of  an  immediate  attack.  Notwith- 
standing the  strong  evidence  of  habits  of  intemperance  from  a  period  anterior 
to  the  date  of  the  insurance,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiflfs,  but 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  soon  afterwards  made.  Lord  Denman  observed 
upon  this  occasion,  in  respect  to  what  was  material  concealment^  that  he  did 
not  conceive  the  true  meaning  to  be  that  the  party  whose  life  was  to  be  in- 
sured was  bound  to  volunteer  a  statement  of  every  circumstance  that  anybody 
might  afterwards  think  was  likely  to  aflTect  the  risk  of  his  life.  The  real 
intention  was,  that  he  should  submit  himself  to  a  full  examination  and  inquiry, 
that  he  is  bound  to  state  nothing  untruly,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  answer  all 
questions  truly.  If  he  decline  to  answer,  the  Office  may  act  upon  his  refusal, 
and  if  he  answer  untruly,  he  shall  gain  no  benefit  from  such  false  statement. 

In  February  1840  a  trial  took  place  before  Tindal,  C.J.  {Pole  v.  Rogers), 
relative  to  a  policy  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Peter  Cochrane,  brother  of  this  Mr.  John 
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Cochrane.  The  insurance  was  effected  in  1834.  The  insured  died  the  follow* 
ing  year  of  hydrothorax,  brought  on,  as  it  was  all^;ed  bj  defendants,  by  very 
intemperate  habits,  the  existence  of  which  was  concealed  from  them.  The 
evidence,  both  medical  and  general,  was  just  as  conflicting  as  in  the  former 
case,  and  it  became  rather  a  question  of  credibDity.  The  jury  returned  a  ver^ 
diet  for  the  plaintiffs,  thereby  either  denying  the  existence  of  intemperance,  or 
considering  that  the  concealment  of  it,  if  it  existed,  was  not  material. 

This  case  is  worthy  of  note  in  one  point  of  view,  as  it  involved  a  new  question 
in  medical  jurisprudence — namely,  whe&er  we  are  to  r^ard  the  immediate  or 
remote  effects  on  the  body,  produced  by  intemperate  habits  ?  The  Solicitor- 
General,  who  appeared  for  the  plaintiffe  (the  representatives  of  the  insured), 
argued  that  the  terms  '  habits  prejudicial  to  health '  were  too  indefinite.  Was 
it  to  be  regarded  as  an  abstract  or  relative  proposition  ?  He  appeared  to  rest 
his  case  upon  an  admission  that  there  was  intemperance  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  he  contended  that  habits  which  were  not  at  all  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  one 
man,  might  absolutely  kill  another.  There  was  a  very  common  habit  of  keeping 
late  hours;  this  might  be  utterly  destructive  to  the  health  of  some  persons,  but 
not  to  that  ot  others.  This  sort  of  condition  was  so  vague  that  it  left  it  open 
to  an  Insurance  Office  to  resist  the  payment  of  any  policy,  unless  the  meaning 
of  the  words  was  brought  within  some  reasonable  and  well-defined  limits.  The 
jury  were  bound  to  see  whether  the  alleged  intemperate  habits  had  been  indulged 
in  for  a  long  time  without  injury ;  they  must  look  to  all  the  habits  of  the  per-i 
son  taken  together,  and  see  whether  one  habit  was  not  counteracted  in  its 
effects  by  another.  The  insured  was  a  man  of  very  active  habits,  and  therefore 
excessive  drinking  would  not  affect  him  as  it  would  others  who  led  a  sedentary 
Ufe. 

This  ingenious  but  sophistical  reasoning  involves  an  important  medical 
question.  It  is  well  known  that  intemperance  is  a  relative  term,  and  may  be 
differently  construed  by  different  medical  witnesses.  The  real  question,  however, 
divested  of  its  sophistry,  is  this  : — Can  any  person  indulge  in  an  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  liquids  without  this  practice  sooner  or  later  leading  to  an  impair^ 
ment  of  health,  by  producing  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  and  remotely 
affecting  different  organs?  The  effects  of  such  habits  may  not  show  themselves 
immediatiely,  but  the  Office  requires  to  be  informed  of  their  existence  or  non- 
existence, and  not  of  the  period  when  they  are  likely  to  affect  health  visibly  or 
to  engender  a  fatal  disease.  To  assert  tnat  a  man  can  be  addicted  to  exces- 
sive drinking  without  impairing  his  health,  is  contraiy  to  all  experience. 
There  is  no  such  compensation  or  balance  of  habits  as  that  which  the  Solicitor- 
General  supposed  to  exist. in  this  case.  Habit  may  accustom  a  man  to  intem- 
perance— it  may  enable  him  to  drmk  a  large  quantity  of  alcoholic  liquid  without 
being  apparently  injuriously  influenced  by  it  at  the  time;  but  a  deranged  state 
of  system  "will  sooner  or  later  follow,  and  delirium  tremens  or  dropsy  will 
probably  supervene.  A  good  natural  constitution  may  enable  a  man  to  resist 
the  pernicious  effects  for  a  certain  period,  but  ultimately  they  will  show  them- 
selves in  some  form  of  disease ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  two  brothers,  the  result 
of  their  intemperance  was  made  apparent  in  the  very  early  deaths  of  both.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  do  light  is  permitted  to  be  thrown  on  such  cases  by  patho- 
logy. Post-mortem  examinations  are  not  always  made  in  these  cases;  for  the 
death  being,  as  it  is  called,  natural,  it  is  not  commonly  thought  necessary  to 
inspect  the  body,  although,  as  in  the  above  instances,  the  condition  of  the  liver 
and  other  organs  might  at  once  have  removed  a  difficulty  which  arose  from 
the  conflicting  evidence  on  the  habits  of  the  deceased. 

In  all  cases  of  a  contested  policy,  one  important  principle  is  uniformly  acted 
upon  ;  those  who  resist  the  payment  are  bound  to  prove  what  they  allege  by 
conclusive  and  satisfectory  evidence.   A  Court  will  not  receive  probability  or 
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conjecture — ^the  evidence  must  be  certain.  Hence  many  suits  hul  from  the  me- 
dical evidence  going  no  further  than  to  show  that  a  particular  disease  or  habit 
liad  probably  existed  at  the  time  of  insurance.  If  the  disease  or  habits  be 
shown  to  have  certainly  existed,  the  evidence  may  still  fidi  to  prove  satisfac* 
torily  that  the  concealment  was  either  wilful  or  material. 

Contested  cases  of  life-insurance  are  very  instructive :  they  often  show  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  medical  observations  respecting  health  or  disease 
are  made,  and  that  the  medical  treatment  of  persons  whose  lives  are  insured 
may  become  a  mataial  question  in  the  event  of  a  policy  being  dispute  In 
the  case  of  Chattock  v.  Shawe,  in  reference  to  an  insurance  on  the  life  of  a 
'Colonel  Greswold,  a  question  arose  not  only  respecting  the  concealment  of  in- 
temperate habits,  but  as  to  the  concealed  existence  of  delirium  tremens,  from 
the  examination  of  handwriting,  as  well  as  from  the  description  given  by  non* 
"professional  witnesses.  It  was  here  even  doubtful  what  had  caused  the  death 
of  the  deceased.  According  to  one  medical  witness,  it  was  a  curious  combina- 
tion of  Asiatic  cholera,  phrenitis,  and  epilepsy !  It  was  proved  that,  more 
than  three  years  before  the  insurance  was  effected,  this  gentleman  had  met  with 
a  £all,  and  he  was  afterwards  seized  with  a  fit,  described  by  some  witnesses  as 
epileptic,  by  others  as  arising  from  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  existence  of 
intemperance  and  epilepsy  prior  to  the  insurance  was  not  made  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury,  and  they  returned  a  verdict  for  the  representatives  of 
the  insured. 

In  Walters  v.  Barker^  tried  at  the  Monmouth  Summer  Assizes,  1844,  the 
deceased,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  insured  his  life  on  the  4th  May  1841,  and  he  died 
in  the  August  following.  It  was  alleged  by  the  Office  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  an  attack  of  paralysis,  a  tendency  to  which  it  was  pretended  had  existed 
from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  No  medical  evidence  was  given  on  either 
side ;  there  was  merely  a  presumption  that  death  might  have  taken  place 
from  paralysis :  hence  the  verdict  was  for  the  plaintiffs. 

An  attack  of  hemiplegia  may  be  followed  by  apoplexy.  A  case  which 
excited  some  discussion  among  French  medical  jurists  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing question — Whether  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  hemiplegia  consequent 
on  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  who  had  died  two  days 
following  a  second  attack,  after  entering  into  a  contract,  should  be  considered 
as  suffering  from  the  fatal  disease  at  the  time  of  signing  the  contract  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  French  law,  the  contract  would  be  void  if  the  person  was  labour- 
ing under  a  disease  which  proved  fatal  within  twenty  days  of  his  signing  it. 
(*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  141.)  A  similar  question,  as  M.  Tardieu  suggests, 
might  arise  in  reference  to  life-insurance.  A  man  afiected  with  hemiplegia 
at  the  time  of  effecting  an  insurance  on  his  life,  might  in  a  few  days  be  cut 
off  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  "Would  the  fatal  disease  be  considered  as  cover- 
ing the  whole  period  between  the  acceptance  of  the  policy  and  death  ?  M.  Tar- 
dieu, following  M.  Marc,  answers  a  question  of  this  kind  by  saying  that  the 
hemiplegia  showed  the  existence  of  a  morbid  predisposition,  but  that  the  dis- 
ease actually  destroying  life  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the  contract  was  signed. 
(Loc.  cit.  See  also  *  Ann  d'Hyg.'  1830,  1,  161.)  In  England  it  would  be 
beld  that  the  concealment  of  the  hemiplegia  would  be  material,  and  the  policy 
would  be  void,  although  the  death  might  have  taken  place  from  apoplexy.  If 
the  insiu-ers  knew  of  the  existence  of  hemipl^ia,  an  acceptance  of  the  life 
would  be  at  their  own  risk. 

Abstinence.  The  Vegetarian  System, — We  have  already  considered  the 
effects  of  habits  of  intemperance,  and  the  necessity  for  stating  in  a  certificate 
the  existence  of  them  when  known ;  but  other  habits  may  exist  which  have  a 
teudencj  to  shorten  life,  although  in  a  less  obvious  manner.  What  are  called 
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temperance  principles  are  or  were  very  prevalent.  There  are  many  persons 
who  have  been  full  livers,  and  have  afterwards  taken  up  the  notion  that  water 
and  a  vegetable  diet  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  support  life.  This  sudden 
change,  especially  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  is  very  likely  to  affect  the  con- 
stitution seriously,  and,  if  not  to  create  disease,  so  to  weaken  the  vital  powers 
as  to  render  any  slight  illness  or  accident  serious.  I  knew  one  instance  in 
which  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  living  on  a  full  diet,  with  a 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  suddenly  adopted  the  plan  of  living  on  water 
and  v^etable  food  ;  he  obviously  fell  off  in  strength,  and  lost  his  previously 
healthy  condition.  About  a  year  afterwards  he  met  with  a  slight  sprain  to  the 
ankle-joint ;  inflammation  ensued^  which,  in  spite  of  the  best  treatment,  as- 
sumed an  unhealthy  character ;  suppuration  of  the  joint  followed ;  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg  was  performed,  but,  in  spite  of  an  improved  diet,  the  powers  of 
life  never  rallied.  There  was  no  attempt  at  union  in  the  flap,  and  he  finally 
died  exhausted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  sudden  changes  in  the 
mode  of  living  are  liable  to  lead  to  impairment  of  health,  and  to  affect  mate- 
rially the  expectation  of  life.  Hence  it  is  our  duty  to  inquire  and  report  upon 
isLCtB  of  this  kind  when  they  become  known  to  us. 

In  Huntley  v.  The  St.  George  Insurance  Company  (Newcastfe  Autumn  As- 
sizes, 1858),  a  medical  man  insured  his  life  for  2,000/. ;  and  although  certified 
to  be  in  good  health,  and  to  all  appearance  he  was  so,  he  died  from  Bright^s 
disease  within  three  months  after  he  had  effected  the  insurance.  There  was 
also  disease  of  the  heart.  The  question  whether  he  had  either  of  these  dis- 
eases at  the  time  of  the  insurance  were  answered  by  him  in  the  n^;ative.  It 
was  contended  that,  as  a  medical  man,  he  must  have  known  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  these  diseases,  and  had  wilfully  concealed  them.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet,  and  it  was 
considered  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  rapid  failing  of  his  health.  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  the  Chief  Baron  suggested  that  in 
future  Insurance  Companies  should  put  among  their  questions  to  insurers, 
'  Are  you  a  vegetarian  ?  ' 

Opium-eating, — There  is  another  habit  said  to  be  common,  the  concealment 
of  which  gave  rise  to  an  important  trial :  I  allude  to  the  practice  of  opium- 
bating.  In  1826  the  Earl  of  Mar  effected  an  insurance  on  his  life,  and  two 
years  afterwards,  i,e,  in  1828,  he  died  of  jaundice  and  dropsy  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven.  The  Insurance  Company  declined  paying  the  amount  of  the 
policy,  on  the  ground  that  the  Earl  was,  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  previously,  an  opium-eater.  This  practice  was  concealed 
irom  the  insurers ;  and  it  was  further  allied  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  shorten 
life.  It  was  clearly  proved  in  evidence  that  the  Earl  had  been  a  confirmed 
opium-eater  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  According  to  Sir  R.  Christison,  the  de- 
ceased had  taken  laudanum  for  thirty  years,  at  times  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  ounces  daily — a.  tablespoonful  for  a  dose.  He  was  a  martyr  to  rheu- 
matism, and,  besides,  lived  rather  freely.  Many  persons  who  were  constantly 
about  him,  and  many  intimate  friends,  deposed  that  until  1826  (the  year  of 
the  insurance)  he  was  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  clear  in  his  intellects. 
Some  of  them  admitted  that  they  then  perceived  a  change  in  his  habits,  which 
they  attributed  to  the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  live. 
In  1825  Dr.  Abercrombie  found  him  enfeebled  and  broken-down  in  constitu- 
tion, but  without  any  definite  complaint.  The  main  question  at  the  trial  was, 
whether  ojnum-eating  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life — ^for  on  this  the  issue 
turned — ^whether  concealment  from  or  the  non-communication  of  this  practice 
to  the  Office  was  or  was  not  material. 

Sir  R.  Christison,  and  Drs.  Alison,  Abercrombie,  and  Duncan  were  examine^ 
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6n  the  part  of  the  insurers;  and  although  they  entertained  the  opinion  that  ihe 
habit  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life,  they  were  unable  to  adduce  any  facts  or 
cases  in  support  of  it.  Their  opinion  was  based  not  on  personal  experience,  but 
on  the  general  effects  of  opium,  as  manifested  by  its  action  on  the  brain — ^by  its 
producing  disorder  of  the  digestive  oigans,  and  giving  to  the  person  a  worn  and 
emaciated  appearance.  In  most  of  the  instances  collected,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  life  had  been  shortened  by  the  practice.  On  the  contrary,  some 
of  the  persons  had  carried  it  on  for  years,  and  had  attained  a  good  old  age. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  not  on  the  ground  that  the  prao* 
tice  was  innoxious  and  its  concealment  immaterial,  so  much  as  on  the  teclmical 
point  that  the  insurers  had  not  made  the  usual  and  careful  inquiries  into  the 
habits  of  the  deceased ;  and  they  were  therefore  considered  as  having  taken 
upon  themselves  the  risk  from  their  own  laches.  It  appears  that  the  general 
question  with  respect  to  habits  was  not  answered  by  the  medical  referee,  and 
it  was  therefore  considered  that  the  Office  had  waived  the  knowledge  of 
them.  A  new  trial  was  granted,  on  the  ground  of  misdirection,  but  the  suit 
was  compromised. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  no  decision  was  come  to  in  this  case  on  an  impor« 
tant  question,  which  is  very  likely  to  arise  again.  It  will  be  desirable  ther^re 
to  examine  some  of  the  &cts  connected  widi  opium- eating,  in  order  if  possible 
to  see  how  far  it  really  tends  to  shorten  life.  In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  it 
appeared  to  be  a  isir  inference  that  the  habit  did  not  shorten  his  life,  £3r  he  is  re- 
presented to  have  indulged  in  it  for  thirty  years ;  and  for  twenty-eight  years,  ac-» 
cording  to  the  statements  of  his  friends,  no  injiuious  effects  had  f oUowed.  ^  R. 
Christison  subsequently  collected  from  numerous  sources  no  fewer  than  twen^- 
five  cases,  from  which  we  learn  that  opium  has  been  taken  in  lai^e  quantities 
for  forty  yeara  together  without  producing  any  marked  injury  to  health.  At 
the  London  Medical  Society,  the  late  Dr.  Clutterbuck  related  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  for  seven  years  had  taken  two  scruples  (forty  grains)  of  solid 
opium  daily.  She  was  fifty-four,  had  led  an  irregular  life,  and  had  first  taken 
opium  to  relieve  the  pains  of  rheumatism;  The  dose  was  not  increased,  and 
the  usual  ill-effects  of  opium  were  absent — such  as  constipation,  nausea,  and 
loss  of  appetite.  Although  she  did  not  increase  the  dose,  the  effects  of  the 
diminution  of  a  single  grain  of  her  usual  quantity  were  most  marked,  and  she 
felt  them  immediately.  Many  cases  of  this  description  are  recorded  by  medi- 
cal authorities ;  they  appear  to  show  that  opium-eating  has  not  necessarily  that 
tendency  to  shorten  life  which  it  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  have.  There 
is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  the  practice  gives  rise  to  noxious 
effects  on  the  system  and  tends  to  impair  health.  It  may  not  have  this  efiect 
in  all  cases,  except  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus;  but  this  is  not  the 
question.  It  might  be  on  this  principle  argued  that  the  drinking  of  alcoholic 
liquids  has  no  tendency  to  shorten  life,  because  some  hundreds  of  cases  may 
be  adduced  in  which  the  persons  have  been  addicted  to  intemperate  habits 
for  years,  and  have  still  appeared  to  suffer  but  little  in  bodily  health.  They 
who  have  witnessed  the  effects  of  opium-eating  in  Turkey  and  China  agree 
that  the  practice  leads  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  health.  Dr.  Oppenheim, 
in  writing  on  the  state  of  medicine  in  Turkey,  says :  *  The  habitual  opium- 
eater  is  readily  recognized  by  his  appearance.  A  total  attenuation  of  body,  a 
withered  yellow  countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a  bending  of  the  spine  (frequently 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  the  body  to  assume  a  semicircular  form),  and 
glassy  deep  sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  the  first  glance.  The  digestive  organs 
are  much  deranged ;  the  sufferer  eats  scarcely  anything,  and  has  hardly  one 
evacuation  in  a  week ;  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  are  destroyed.  As  the 
habit  becomes  more  confirmed,  his  strength  continues  decreasing,  the  craying 
for  the  stimulus  becomes  greater,  and  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  ^ffed 
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the  dose  must  be  constantly  augmented.  After  long  indulgence,  the  opium- 
eater  suffers  from  neuralgic  pains,  to  which  opium  itself  brings  no  relief.  These 
persons  seldom  attain  the  age  of  forty  if  they  have  begun  to  take  opium  early.' 
This  description  of  the  effects  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect  from  physio- 
logical  and  pathological  reasoning.  Sir  K.  Christison  states  he  has  ascertained 
that  constipation  is  by  no  means  a  general  consequence  of  the  continued  use 
of  opium ;  but  this  may  be  simply  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  the  action  of  the  drug  may  be  different  in  different  countries,  and 
that  the  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  use  of  opium  in  Turkey 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  English  opiiun-eater.  The  following  case,  however, 
which  occurred  to  the  late  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  at  University  Collie  Hospital, 
shows  that  the  climate  has  little  influence  on  the  effects  of  this  drug : — . 

E.  M.,  aged  35,  >vas  admitted  May  26,  1835.  About  seventeen  years  ago 
she  b^an  to  suffer  from  a  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  for  which  a  medical 
gentleman  ordered  her  to  tdce  ten  drops  of  laudaniun  night  and  morning.  This 
was  gradually  increased,  the  pain  continuing,  imtil  at  last  she  took  three  tea- 
^>oonfuls  every  four  hours,  night  and  day.  At  first  the  ten  drops  relieved  the 
pain,  but  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  increase  the  dose  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  so  that  the  three  teaspoonfuls  at  last  did  not  produce  so  much  relief  as 
the  ten  drops  at  first.  The  effect  of  the  small  doses  was  simply  to  produce  a 
relief  from  pain,  without  otherwise  affecting  the  body  or  mind.  As  the  dose 
was  increased,  however,  she  found  it  to  produce  a  comfortable  condition  of 
the  mind :  she  felt  lively  and  cheerful,  and  was  capable  of  doing  any  amount 
of  work  ;  it  also  caused  a  sense  of  warmth  over  the  whole  body.  She  had 
severe  family  afflictions,  but  while  imder  the  infiuence  of  opium  was  not  at  all 
distressed  by  them,  although  she  felt  them  severely  at  other  times.  If  she 
passed  over  the  usual  time  for  taking  a  dose,  she  had  the  most  distressing  sen- 
sations about  the  joints,  not  of  pain,  but  such  as  she  was  tmable  to  describe. 
She  suffered  from  involuntary  motions  of  the  arms,  fingers,  and  toes ;  numb- 
ness in  the  limbs  and  body  generally  ;  profuse  perspiration,  nausea,  vomiting, 
and  loss  of  appetite ;  a  saline  taste  in  the  saliva,  and  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth ; 
trembling  of  the  limbs,  great  debility,  and  a  feeling  of  lassitude.  The  memory 
and  mental  powers  generally  became  impaired,  and  there  was  a  great  depres- 
sion of  the  spirits.  These  symptoms  were  all  relieved  by  a  repetition  of  the 
•dose,  llie  opium  also  produced  constipation — not  more  than  one  motion 
occiuring  in  a  week ;  and  she  did  not  recollect  whether  that  was  produced 
by  medicine  or  not.  If  the  dose  was  deferred,  she  had  always  suffered  from 
severe  headache.  Her  sense  of  smell  was  so  much  impaired  that  she  could 
perceive  no  pungency  in  snuff;  her  taste  was  so  much  lost  that  she  could  not 
distinguish  pepper  or  mustard  ;  and  her  hearing  was  so  defective  that  she  could 
hardly  detect  the  voice  of  any  one  who  spoke ;  yet  her  own  voice  sounded 
most  disagreeably  loud  to  her.  Her  touch  was  so  much  affected  that  she  could 
not  execute  any  needlework.  The  acuteness  of  all  her  senses  was,  however, 
restored  by  the  tisual  dose,  the  want  of  which  was  indicated  by  fiushing  and 
heat  of  the  face.  During  the  period  of  taking  the  opiiun  she  had  very  little 
sleep,  and  in  the  intervals  she  did  not  attempt  to  sleep  from  want  of  the  desire, 
so  that  she  generally  worked  all  night.  What  sleep  she  had,  was  generally 
during  the  day,  but  this  was  much  confused  and  easily  broken.  About  five 
or  six  years  ago,  her  resources  being  exhausted,  she  obtained  admission  into 
the  hospital.  The  laudanum  was  here  discontinued  for  the  first  three  days, 
and  all  the  above  symptoms  were  present ;  she  now  for  the  first  time  appeared 
to  see  the  most  frightfUl  spectres  of  animals  and  other  objects  in  the  ward.  The 
symptoms  were  again  relieved  by  the  usual  doses.  The  doses  of  laudanum 
were  decreased  during  the  whole  time ;  and  when  she  left  the  hospital,  she 
took  a  teaspoonful  only  in  the  course  of  the  day.     On  returning  home,  as  she 
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ms  dq)eiidoit  on  her  friends,  she  was  obl^ed  to  diaoontinue  the  landaimiB 
and  wine,  and  was  unable  to  get  beer;  she  was  now  more  miaermUe  than 
beibre,  all  the  symptoms  returning  with  increased  severitj,  and  for  the  fint 
six  months  she  was  almost  entirely  helpless.  There  was  pain  in  the  cheat  with 
a  oonght  which  had  continued  ever  since.  She  was  twehre  months  at  faooie 
before  the  above  distressing  symptoms  disappeared.  The  axiseqfuenoes  of  her 
opimn-eating  then  obsenred,  were  a  much-impaired  taste,  numbness  of  the 
limbs,  coldness  of  the  feet,  inability  to  walk  fu>  without  aching  pains  in  the 
limbs,  and  a  general  sense  of  lassitude. 

There  is  abimdant  evidence  that  this  drag,  as  it  has  been  administered  to 
children  in  the  factory  districts,  has  produced  serious  injury  to  health  and 
great  mortality. .  In  the  late  Mr.  Grainger's  report  on  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment Commission,  it  is  stated  that  laudanum  and  other  preparations  of  opium 
are  given  to  in&nts  and  children  in  gradually-increased  doses,  until  the  diild 
will  bear  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dro|)s  of  laudanum  at  a  time.  The  child  be- 
comes pale  and  wan,  with  a  peculiar  sharpness  of  features,  and  rapidly  wastes 
away.  The  majority  of  these  children  die  by  the  time  they  are  two  years  old. 
These  facts  appear  to  show,  that  climate  does  not  at  all  affect  the  action  of  the 
drug  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  and  the  observations  yet  made  are  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  justify  us  in  afiirming  the  existence  of  this  influence  with 
respect  to  adults.  Dr.  Christison  has  remarked  that  many  persons  probably 
die  young  from  the  effects  of  this  habit  without  the  secret  being  diaoovered  f 
for  even  the  medical  attendant  as  well  as  intimate  friends  may  be  kept  in  com* 
plete  ignorance  of  the  person  indulging  in  it. 

On  the  Avhole,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the  habit  of  opium-eating  ia 
injurious  1o  health,  and  is  therefore  calculated  to  shorten  life.  In  any  pro- 
posal for  life-insurance,  the  insurers  should  be  informed  of  this  habit  where  it 
exists,  and  no  medical  man  should  sanction  its  concealment,  merely  because 
many  persons  addicted  to  it  have  lived  for  years  in  apparently  tolerable  health.. 
One  of  the  questions  put  to  a  medical  man  is,  whether  he  knows  any  material 
circumstance  touching  the  health  or  habits  of  the  person  to  which  the  other 
inquiries  in  the  certificate  do  not  extend ;  and  if  so,  he  is  required  to  state  them. 
Now,  without  going  the  length  of  saying  that  the  life  of  an  opium-eater  is  im- 
insurable  upon  a  common  risk,  the  habit  is  itself  sufiiciently  material  to  require 
that  it  nhould  be  declared  in  reply  to  such  a  question  as  this.  The  practice  may 
oe,  and  often  is,  concealed  from  a  medical  attendant;  then  the  insured,  if  not 
candid  in  avowing  its  existence,  must  expose  his  representatives  to  the  risk  of 
losing  all  benefit  under  a  policy.  Independently  of  medical  facts,  which  appear 
to  favour  both  sides  of  this  question,  a  jury  would  probably  be  guided  to  a 
verdict  by  the  effect  actually  produced  on  the  constitution  of  a  person  who  has- 
been  addicted  to  the  practice.  If  it  has  continued  many  years,  and  there  is  no 
proof  of  his  health  having  in  consequence  undergone  any  remarkable  change,. 
this  might  be  regarded  by  the  juiy  as  the  best  possible  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  concealment  not  being  in  such  a  case  material.  The  insurers  could  not 
equitably  complain  of  the  verdict  in  the  Earl  of  Mar's  case;  for  as  he  b^au 
opium-eating  at  twenty-seven,  and  died  at  fifty-seven  without  any  obviously 
injurious  effects  being  produced  by  the  use  of  the  drug,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  in  his  case  at  least  the  practice  had  shortened  life.  It  is  rarely  in  our  power 
to  apply  any  better  or  more  practical  test  than  this,  under  circiunstances  in 
which  medical  facts  appear  to  bear  both  ways.  The  case  is  very  different  from 
intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquids:  no  one  can  doubt  that  in  this  form 
the  results  must  be  inevitably  to  impair  health  and  to  shorten  life.  The  facts 
here  bear  one  way;  and  if  instances  of  longevity  can  be  adduced  among  spirit- 
drinkers,  they  are  well  known  and  generally  admitted  to  be  exceptions  to  the 
rule.   The  queries  put  by  Insurance  Ofiices  are  now  so  explicit,  that  they  musti 
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be  considered  as  including  the  habit  of  opium-eating;  and  there  does  not  ap« 
pear  to  be  any  just  pretence  for  evading  die  admission  of  the  practice,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  insured  or  ^if  known  to  him)  of  his  medical  attendant. 

Tobacco-smoking, — I  am  not  aware  that  the  prevalent  habit  of  smoking  to*, 
bacco  has  ever  been  regarded  in  relation  to  life-insurance.  Although  inveterate 
smokers  are  liable  to  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  loss  of  muscular  and  nervous  power, 
weakness,  and  other  derangements  of  the  system,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  evidence  to  show  that  the  practice  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  Should 
the  habit  be  stated  in  a  certificate?  I  think  it  should,  if  known  to  the  medi- 
cal referee,  and  where  it  isof  a  most  inveterate  kind.  (See  '  Ann.  d*Hyg.*  1866, 
2,  152.)  This  would  at  least  prevent  objections  on  the  part  of  a  captious 
Company.  There  is  no  rule  of  law  on  this  point,  if  we  except  a  dictmn  of  Lord 
Mansfield :  ^  The  insiu*ed  need  not  mention  what  the  insurer  ought  to  know, 
what  he  takes  upon  himself  the  knowledge  of,  what  he  waives  being  informed 
of;  the  insurer  need  not  be  told  general  topics  of  speculation.' 

Insanity, — When  we  are  called  upon  to  say  what  diseases  have  a  tendency 
to  shorten  life,  there  is  commonly  no  difiiculty  in  giving  a  reply,  since  the  name 
of  the  disease — its  known  effects  upon  the  body — the  degree  of  mortality  pro- 
duced by  it,  and  its  intractableness,  are  data  upon  which  a  medical  opinion: 
may  be  easily  expressed.  There  are  some  diseases,  however,  respecting  which 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  return  an  answer;  and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  tn- 
sanity,  which  has  already  given  rise  to  discussion  in  a  Court  of  Law.  The 
treatment  of  this  malady  falls  out  of  the  usual  line  of  practice;  and  there  are 
comparatively  few  in  the  profession  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
statistical  details  respecting  it.  This  may  account  for  the  decision  in  the  fol- 
lowing case: — 

In  1835,  a  trial  took  place  at  the  York  Assizes,  in  which  the  question  was, 
whether  insanity  had  or  had  not  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  The  representa- 
tives of  a  clergyman  brought  an  action  against  the  Providence  Insurance  Com- 
pany, to  recover  the  amoimt  of  a  ]X)licy  effected  on  the  life  of  a  gentleman ;  * 
but  the  OfiSce  refused  to  pay  on  account  of  the  person  having  been  insane,  and* 
this  &ct  having  been  kept  from  their  knowledge  when  the  insurance  was  effected. 
Several  medical  witnesses  gave  evidence  on  the  occasion.  One  considered  that 
insanity  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life;  another,  that  it  had  not;  a  third,  who 
admitted  that  the  deceased  was  labouring  imder  insanity,  did  not  consider  that 
his  mental  state  was  such  as  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  life.  The  judge  charged 
the  jury  that  the  question  for  them  to  consider  was,  whether  insanity  had  a 
tendency  to  shorten  life,  as,  if  so,  this  would  make  the  concealment  of  it  ma- 
terial. If  insanity  had  such  a  tendency,  they  must  find  for  the  defendant ;  if 
not,  for  the  plaintiff.  The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that 
insanity  had  no  tendency  to  shorten  life,  and  that  therefore  the  concealment 
was  not  material. 

There  is  probably  no  case  which  more  strongly  shows  the  necessity  for  pro- 
per medical  evidence  on  these  occasions.  The  finding  of  the  jury  was  contrary 
to  all  good  medical  experience,  and  was  based  on  a  complete  mistake.  The 
researches  of  Esquirol,  Farre,  and  others  show  that  insanity  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  shorten  life.  So  well  aware  are  the  Insurance  Offices  of  this,  that 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  insanity  or  mental  derangement  is  now  made 
a  special  question,  to  which  an  answer  must  be  given  in  the  declaration.  The 
contrary  opinion  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  hypothesis  that  insanity  is 
not  a  bodily  disease,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  physical  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  brain.  Admitting  this  statement  to  be  generally  true,  experi- 
ence is  decidedly  against  the  inference  based  on  if,  when  we  look  at  insanity 
in  the  aggr^ate  of  cases. 

There  was  formerly  an  erroneous  notion  that  insanity  had  a  tendency  ta. 
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prolong  life;  bat  more  correct  statistical  researches  have  shown  that  the  insane 
aie  more  liable  than  the  sane  to  various  diseases,  and  that  when  attained  thej 
sink  more  easily  under  them:  hence  the  mortality  of  the  insane  is,  cateris pari^ 
bus,  much  above  the  average  of  that  of  the  sane  population.  Among  other  fatal 
diseases,  the  insane  are  specially  liable  to  attacks  of  paralysis  and  epilepsy ;  and 
paralysis,  however  slight,  is  commonly  the  forerunner  of  death  in  these  caaesr 
In  private  asyliuns  the  mortality  is  always  less  than  in  public  hospitals;  but 
recent  researches  have  proved  that  the  mortality  of  the  insane  has  been  much 
reduced  by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  management  and  treat- 
ment. 

Accurate  observations  have  shown  that  the  mortality  among  male  is  greater 
than  among  female  lunatics,  and  the  more  advanced  the  age  the  greater  the 
proportionate  rate  of  mortality.  The  concealment  of  insanity  in  any  of  its  forma, 
or  even  the  concealment  of  a  known  hereditary  tendency  to  this  malady,  would 
be  considered  material,  inasmuch  as  either  condition  forms  a  special  question 
to  which  a  direct  answer  should  be  returned. 

Accidental  causes  of  death.  Death  from  sunstroke, — There  are  Offices  whidi 
now  insure  persons  against  accidents  occurring  on  sea  or  land ;  and  it  Mrould 
seem  at  first  sight  that  in  these  cases  there  would  be  less  room  for  litigation. 
The  proof  of  l£e  accident  and  the  amount  of  injury  done  or  (if  hXal)  the  cause 
of  death,  would  appear  to  be  a  simple  matter.  But  the  question  arises — What 
is  an  accidental  as  distinguished  from  a  natural  cause  of  death?  In  other  words, 
what  is  imderstood  by  an  *  accident  ? '  With  our  ideas  of  an  accident,  we  gene- 
rally associate  physioEd  injury  or  violence  done  to  the  person ;  and  if  a  man  dies 
from  any  other  cause,  his  death  cannot  be  said  to  be  accidental.  Lexicogra- 
phers describe  an  'accident'  as  *  the  happening  of  an  event  without  the  design  of 
the  agent,'  or  'an  event  that  takes  place  without  one's  foresight  or. expectation;  * 
but  neither  of  these  definitions  would  exclude  diseases  of  a  fatal  kind.  I  agree 
with  M.  Tardieu  that,  in  a  medical  sense,  an  accident  is  characterized  by  its 
effects  on  the  body — it  signifies  injuries  more  or  less  severe  such  as  are  produced 
by  blows,  fiills,  the  agency  of  poisons,  death  by  asphyxia  or  by  a  violent  death, 
often  sudden  and  always  more  or  less  rapid.  An  accident,  however,  may  only 
prove  fatal  after  a  long  interval  from  secondary  causes.     (See  vol.  1,  p.  570.) 

The  strict  definition  of  the  term  'accidental  death  '  is  sometimes  required 
in  civil  cases.  A  question  of  this  kind  came  before  the  Court  of  Queen*s  Bench 
in  January  1861  (Sinclair  y.  The  Maritime  Insurance  Company),  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  delivered  the  judgment  of  the  Court.  The  action  was  brought 
hy  the  administratrix  of  a  person  named  Laurence,  who,  being  about  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  voyage  as  a  master  of  a  vessel,  insured  himself  against  any  personal 
injury  from  any  *  accident '  which  might  happen  to  him  upon  any  ocean,  sea, 
river,  or  lake.  The  assured  being  with  his  ship  in  the  Cochin  river,  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  India,  and  being  on  duty  on  board  his  ship,  was,  in  tiie 
language  of  the  special  case,  *  struck  down  by  sunstroke,'  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
death  arose  firom  *  accident '  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  was  that  it  did  not.  It  was  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  a  death 
from  '  accident '  in  a  policy  of  this  nature  and  a  death  from  natural  causes 
such  as  should  be  of  universal  application.  But  the  Court  might  safely  assume 
that  in  an  *  accident '  some  violence,  casualty,  or  vis  major  was  necessarily  in- 
volved, and  that  a  death  from  a  known  natural  cause  could  not  be  considered 
as  accidental.  Disease  or  death  engendered  by  exposure  to  heat,  cold,  damp, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  or  atmospheric  influences,  could  not  properly 
be  said  to  be  accidental ;  at  all  events,  not  unless  the  exposure  was  brought 
about  by  circumstances  of  an  accidental  character.    Thus,  if  a  mariner  in  the* 
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ordinary  discharge  of  hia  duty  caught  cold  and  died,  his  death  would  not  be 
accidental,  though  it  might  be  so  if  by  reason  of  shipwreck  he  was  compelled 
to  take  to  the  boat,  and  died  from  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  In  one  sense 
the  death  was  accidental,  for  the  effect  was  uncertain  beforehand ;  but  it  must 
be  considered  as  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  and  not  accidental.  Simstroke, 
80  far  as  the  Court  was  informed  of  it,  was  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the 
brain,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun*s  rays.  To  that 
disease  persons  exposing  themselves  to  the  sun  in  tropical  climates  were  more 
or  less  liable,  just  as  persons  exposing  themselves  to  natural  causes  of  a  different 
kind  were  liable  to  diseases  consequent  therefrom.  (See  ante^  p.  138.)  Death 
from  *  sunstroke  '  must  therefore  be  considered  as  arising  from  natural  causes 
and  not  from  accident,  and  judgment  was  given  in  fiivour  of  the  defendants. 

There  are  now  several  Accidental  Death  Insurance  Companies ;  some  for 
accidents  by  railway  travelling,  others  for  accidents  generally.  A  question  may 
occasionally  arise  as  to  whether  death  took  place  from  accident  or  disease.  In 
Cross  V.  The  Railway  Accident  Insurance  Company  (Lewes  Summer  Assizes, 
1871)  this  question  was  raised  imder  the  following  circumstances :  A  lady  of 
sixty-six  effected  an  insurance  on  her  life  against  accidents  of  any  kind ;  and  the 
Company  undertook  to  pay  500/.  in  the  event  of  her  death  within  three  months 
after  an  accident.  On  die  20th  of  April  1870,  she  fell  dovmstairs,  and  it 
was  stated  that  she  had  then  received  an  injury  of  which  she  died  on  the  11th 
of  December  following.  The  Company,  however,  disputed  their  liability  for 
more  than  30/.,  which  they  paid  into  court.  They  denied  that  the  accident 
was  the  cause  of  death,  and  suggested  that  she  was  alr^dy  suffering  under  disease, 
and  that  she  was  not  disabled  from  the  effects  of  the  accident  for  more  than  ten 
weeks.  The  plaintiff*,  however;  who  was  the  old  lady's  residuary  l^atee,  stated 
that  she  was  quite  healthy  when  the  accident  occurred,  and  she  and  two  other 
witnesses  proved  that  she  was  walking  about  the  tovm  up  to  the  day  of  the 
accident.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  turned  chiefly  on  the  medical  evidence 
— in  which  there  was  some  contradiction.  The  medical  men  who  first  attended 
her  found  no  indication  of  such  an  accident  as  would  have  caused  her  symptoms, 
which  they  ascribed  to  Bright's  disease  and  dropsy ;  and  Mr.  Tatham,  a  surgeon 
of  Brighton,  formed  the  same  opinion,  and  they  were  called  for  the  defence ; 
while  a  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  had  attended  her,  was  called  for  the  plaintiff*,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  symptoms  arose  from  the  accident. 

The  learned  Judge,  Baron  Bramwell,  told  the  jury  he  felt  inclined  to  leave 
it  to  them  without  remarks  on  his  part,  for  really  how  could  he  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  these  conflicting  opinions  of  the  medical  men  ?  He  ven- 
tured, however,  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Tatham  in  some  important  points  con- 
firmed the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wheatley,  and  he  could  not  help  suggesting  this 
practical  test — Was  the  woman  in  a  good  state  of  health  to  all  appearance 
just  before  the  accident,  and  did  the  symptoms  come  on  inunediately  after- 
wards ?  If  so,  then  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  that  the  accident 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  Tavo  witnesses  besides  the  plaintiff^  (who  was 
interested)  alleged  that  the  woman  was  walking  about  up  to  the  veiy  day  of 
the  accident.  The  jury,  however,  must  be  satisfied  that  the  accident  had 
disabled  the  deceased  for  more  than  ten  weeks  in  order  to  entitle  the  plaintiff 
to  a  verdict  beyond  the  sum  paid  into  court.  The  jury,  afler  some  considera- 
tion, gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendants,  believing  that  the  sum  paid  into  court 
was  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  damage  arising  from  the  accident. 

In  the  case  of  a  person  being  killed  by  lightning  whose  life  was  insured  against 
accidental  death,  the  question  might  arise  whether  such  a  mode  of  death  was 
accidental  or  not.  Death  by  lightning  is  certainly  not  a  natural  causeof  death, 
and  in  common  language  any  person  killed  by  lightning  is  said  to  have  died 
accidentaUy. 
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iS>titciVf«.— Among  the  conditions  in  policies  of  insurance,  there  is  generally 
a  stipulation  in  the  contract  that  the  policy  shall  be  void  if  the  peraon  who 
insures  his  life  commits  suicide.  Thus,  a  medical  question  may  arise  as  to 
nrhether  fsuicide  was  or  was  not  committed  in  a  particular  case.  A  person, 
may  die  from  poison,  wounds,  drowning,  or  other  forms  of  asphyxia;  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say  in  certain  cases  whether  the  death  arose  from  accident,  suicide^ 
or  from  violence  inflicted  by  another.  Such  cases  are  often  left  in  great  un- 
certainty at  coroners*  inquests — the  evidence  received  being  imperfect  or 
insufficient ;  because  in  cases  of  sudden  death,  provided  there  be  no  suspicion 
of  murder,  it  is  considered  of  little  moment  to  make  a  strict  inquiry.  If  the 
life  of  the  deceased  should  happen  to  be  insured  under  a  policy  containing 
this  condition  respecting  suicide,  the  question  may  become  of  great  importance 
to  the  interest  of  the  insurers,  and  they  will  require  clear  evidence  that  the 
death  was  natural  or  accidental,  and  not  suicidal,  before  paying  the  amount 
of  the  policy.  The  cause  of  death  should  in  all  cases  of  violence  be  determined 
by  a  medical  man ;  this  will  put  an  end  to  any  dispute  concerning  the  payment 
of  the  policy,  and  relieve  the  representatives  from  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
litigation.  If  the  death  be  sudden,  and  any  suspicious  circumstances  are  left 
unexplained,  it  is  certain  that  a  civil  action  will  follow.  We  are  not  therefore 
safe  if,  at  a  coroner's  inquest,  we  suppose  that  we  have  only  to  satisfy  a  com* 
mon  jury  by  a  hasty  opinion  expressed  from  an  external  view  of  the  body  or 
an  ill-conducted  inspection,  merely  because  it  may  appear  to  us  quite  certain, 
that  the  deceased  could  not  have  been  murdered.  Should  the  deceased  happen 
to  be  one  of  that  class  of  persons  on  whose  lives  insurances  are  oommonlj 
effected,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  examination  of  the 
body,  and  the  medical  opinion  of  the  cause  of  death,  must  come  to  light,  and 
if  carelessly  performed,  will  probably  be  made  the  subject  of  a  severe  cross- 
examination.  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  there  have  been  painful 
exposiires  of  this  kind,  because  the  medical  witness  thought  any  kind  of  evi-> 
dence  would  serve  the  purpose  of  a  coroner's  jury.  The  verdict  of  a  jury 
at  an  inquest  is  not  binding  on  a  Company :  Uiey  have  not  only  a  right  but 
often  good  reason  to  dispute  it,  and  they  frequently  exercise  this  privil^e. 
The  Insurance  Companies  are  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  frauds,  some  of  them 
of  a  most  fearful  kind,  actually  leading,  as  in  the  case  of  burial  clubs  (a  kind 
of  life-insurance),  to  the  perpetration  of  murder  for  the  sake  of  the  small 
amount  insured. 

A  case  of  some  interest  in  reference  to  the  question  of  suicide  by  poison,  on 
the  part  of  a  person  whose  life  had  been  only  recently  insured  for  a  very  large 
sum,  was  tried  before  I^rd  Tenterden  in  1832  (Kinneary,  The  Rock  Insurance 
Catnpanj/),  The  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Green,  Mr.  Key,  and  myself,  were  called  upon  to 
give  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.  This  trial  would  not  have  occurred 
but  that  the  medical  inspection  of  the  body  for  the  inquest,  two  years  pre- 
viously, had  been  most  improperly  conducted,  and  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  cause  of  death  assigned.  As  a  sum  of  1,0,000/.  rested  upon  the  issue,  the 
insurers  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  demand  a  full  and  perfect  inquiry.  The 
depositions  taken  at  the  inquest  on  deceased  were  sent  to  me  for  examination, 
and  from  these  it  appeared  that  the  person  whose  life  was  insured  died  two 
years  before  the  action  was  brought ;  the  body  ii^as  carelessly  inspected  for  a 
coroner's  inquest,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  without  being  subjected  to 
any  chemical  analysis,  had  been  thrown  away.  These  circumstances  placed 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  producing  proof,  and  in  &ct  so  far  as  medical 
evidence  was  concerned,  they  left  the  question  almost  a  mere  matter  of  opinion* 
An  application  was  made  to  me  on  the  part  of  the  Insurance  Company,  to 
know  whether  the  exliiunation  of  the  body  and  any  further  processes  of 
analysis  would  be  attended  with  any  bene6t,  but  an  answer  was  returned  in 
the  Dative*    From  the  manner  m  Yr\^c^  \\i<^  ^t«x  «3a&sx^>xAX.\Q»\i  bad  beoi 
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conducted,  and  from  the  fiict  that,  as  the  fijmptoms  under  which  the  deceased 
had  died  could  have  been  presumptively  only  those  of  narcotic  poisoning,  it 
was  then  altogether  improbable  that,  after  two  years*  interment,  any  trace  o£ 
the  poison  would  be  discovered  in  the  remains. 

The  deceased,  who,  according  to  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  had  been  for 
some  time  in  a  low  state  of  mind,  returned  to  his  house,  in  the  Brent's  Park, 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th  October  1830.  The  house  was  then  undergoing 
repair ;  his  family  were  in  the  country,  and  the  only  person  residing  with  hink 
at  the  time  was  a  man-servant.  The  account  given  by  this  person  was  that 
the  deceased  returned  home  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  apparently  in  his* 
usual  health ;  he  ordered  him  to  place  a  decanter  of  wine,  a  timibler  and  a  wine- 
glass, on  the  library-table  adjoining  his  bed-room ;  told  hini  that  he  was  going 
to  take  a  composing  draught,  and  desired  that  he  might  not  be  called  on  the 
following  morning,  saying  that  he  would  ring  his  bell  if  he  wanted  anything* 
The  deceased  went  to  bed,  but  about  twelve  o'clock  the  servant  was  awakened 
by  a  noise,  as  if  the  bar  of  the  library-shutters  had  &llen.  On  getting  up,  he 
saw  his  master,  without  a  light,  in  the  act  of  returning  from  the  library  to  his- 
bed-room,  which  adjoined  it ;  he  took  a  light  from  witness,  and  again  went  to 
bed.  On  going  upstairs  ten  mijiutes  afterwards,  witness  found  the  light  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  door  of  the  deceased's  bed-room  fastened.  On  the  next 
morning,  at  9.30,  witness  went  to  deceased's  bed-room,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
1^  usual,  but  received  no  answer;  he  went  again  at  ten  o'clock,  but  the  door  was 
still  fastened,  and  the  deceased  did  not  answer  when  he  knocked.  The  work- 
men who  were  employed  in  the  house  alarmed  witness,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
by  telling  him  that  they  had  heard  his  master  moaning  or  groaning.  A  ladder 
was  then  procured,  and  the  room  was  entered  by  the  window.  The  deceased 
was  in  bed,  and  appeared  to  have  just  died  as  the  witnesses  entered.  A  surgeon, 
was  immediately  sent  for,  who  on  his  arrival  examined  and  tasted  some  liquid 
which  was  foimd  in  the  tumbler  on  the  table.  Search  was  made  for  a  phial,  but 
none  could  be  foimd;  however  it  was  proved  that  there  was  on  the  library-table 
a  piece  of  blue  and  a  piece  of  red  paper,  evidently  the  cover  and  wrapper  of  a 
phial,  which  were  not  there  previously.  It  was  also  deposed  that  a  cork  and 
string  were  foimd  in  the  fire-place.  The  window  of  the  library  was  found  open, 
the  shutter  having  been  unfastened  during  the  night. 

The  surgeon  who  was  called  stated  that  the  body  was  lying  in  a  composed 
state,  the  countenance  being  somewhat  pale.  There  was  perspiration  on  the. 
skin,  with  patches  of  a  livid  colour  here  and  there  distributed  over  it.  The 
body  was  inspected  for  the  coroner's  inquest  by  two  physicians  and  two  sur-^ 
geons.  An  accumulation  of  putrid  blood  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach,  with  an  effusion  on  either  side  of  the  chest.  The  vessels  of  the  brain 
were  somewhat  turgid,  but  there  was  no  extravasation.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  were  thrown  away  without  any  chemical  analysis  having  been  made* 
It  appears  that  the  only  approach  to  an  analysis  was  the  drawing  of  a  stick  of 
nitrate  of  silver  across  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  at  the  time  of  the 
inspection.  The  cause  of  death  assigned  by  these  witnesses  was  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  stomach.  A  verdict  of  '  Death  from  natural  causes  * 
was  returned ;  the  body  was  biuied,  and  it  was  supposed  that  all  inquiry  had 
ceased. 

The  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  being  considered  altogether  in-^ 
adequate  to  accoimt  for  this  event  under  the  circumstances— the  suddenness  of 
death  in  a  person  who  was  in  perfect  health  the  evening  before — the  absence 
of  any  sign  of  efifusion  of  blood  in  the  brain,  so  frequently  met  with  in  sudden 
death  from  apoplexy — together  with  the  circmnstantial  evidence  that  some 
liquid  had  been  taken  by  deceased  and  the  phial  disposed  of,  afforded  a  strong 
groimd  for  suspicion.  The  insurers  refused  payment  of  the  amount  of  the 
policy  and  demanded  an  inquiry. 
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The  circtunstantial  evidence  not  being  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
of  poisoning,  additional  evidence  was  required  to  determine — 1,  Whether  the 
cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  at  the  inquest  was  adequate  to  account 
for  it ;  and  2,  whether,  if  not,  the  facts  proved  relative  to  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased were  consistent  with  narcotic  poisoning— whether,  in  short,  death  bj 
poison  was  or  was  not  probable. 

Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Key,  and  myself  were  requested  to  give  an  opinion  on  these 
points.  With  r^ard  to  the  first,  we  said  the  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the 
witnesses  was  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  The  blood  found  in  the  stomach 
was  loosely  described  as  hal£-putrid  and  not  coagulated :  so  far  from  its  being 
proved  that  it  had  been  effused  diuing  life,  it  was  not  improbable,  from  the 
careless  manner  in  which  the  inspection  was  made,  that  it  had  proceeded  from 
eome  vessels  divided  by  the  examiners  during  the  inspection.  Admitting  that  it 
had  been  efiused  during  life,  it  did  not  furnish  a  satis&ctory  explanation  of  the 
cause  of  death,  since  the  quantity  was  small.  That  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
inspectors  themselves  appeared  certain  from  the  &ct  that  they  examined  the 
stomach  for  some  kind  of  poison  by  the  rough  experiment  of  drawing  a  stick 
of  nitrate  of  silver  over  the  mucous  membrane !  Further,  gastric  haemorrhage 
rarely  destroys  life  on  a  first  attack,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  vomit- 
ing of  blood ;  but  the  deceased  had  never  been  subject  to  ha^matemesis^  and 
there  had  been  no  bloody  vomiting. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  the  facts  proved  might  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  deceased  had  taken  a  poisonous  dose  of  laudanum  or  of  some 
preparation  of  opium :  it  might  be  contended  that  no  opiate  was  present  in  the 
stomach,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  analysis  had  been  made.  The  deceased 
had  died  in  about  the  period  at  which  this  poison  operates  fatally ;  and  it 
was  for  the  jury  to  determine  from  the  circumstantial  evidence,  as  the  medical 
evidence  wholly  &iled  to  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  how  far  this  was  likely. 
We  all  agreed  that  narcotic  poisoning  in  the  deceased^s  case  was,  so  far  as  we 
could  speak  in  the  absence  of  an  analysis,  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  &cts  proved 
respecting  his  death  agreed  with  this  view,  and  the  results  of  the  medical  in- 
spection so  far  as  they  went  were  consistent  with  it.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
question  might  arise  whether  there  were  no  natural  causes  which  would  have 
destroyed  life  within  twelve  hours  in  the  same  tranquil  manner  in  which  the 
deceased  was  supposed  to  have  died.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  apoplexy 
and  other  diseases  might  also  have  accounted  for  death  ;  but  there  was  no  evi- 
dence from  the  inspection  to  establish  the  existence  of  these,  and  death  from 
a  narcotic  poison  was,  medically  speaking,  just  as  probable.  In  short,  as  the 
evidence  was  essentially  of  a  negative  kind,  and  there  were  two  ways  of  ac- 
coimting  for  death,  either  of  them  consistent  with  the  medical  facts,  it  remained 
for  the  jury  to  decide  from  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  which  was  the  more 
probable.  The  cause  of  death  was  entirely  a  matter  of  medical  presumption. 
It  was  impossible  to  swear  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  died  from  apoplexy 
or  from  the  effects  of  a  large  dose  of  an  opiate.  As  the  case  was  only  one  of 
suspicion,  and  not  of  actual  proof,  a  verdict  was  retiu-ned  for  the  plaintiff. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the  verdict,  since  the  law  always 
justly  insists  upon  what  the  circumstantial  evidence,  combined  with  mediod 
opinions,  was  here  incapable  of  affording — namely,  direct  and  not  inferential 
proof  of  death  from  poison.  The  insurers  had  alleged  suicide  by  poison — this 
they  were  bound  to  prove  by  clear  and  distinct  evidence ;  the  plaintiff  was  not 
reqmred  to  show  that  the  death  was  natural.  If,  besides  tlie  coloured  pi^per* 
wrappers,  string,  and  cork,  a  phial  which  had  evidently  contained  laudanum  had 
been  foimd,  or  the  liquid  in  ijie  tumbler,  instead  of  being  merely  tasted  or  smelt 
by  the  medical  gentleman  and  then  thrown  away,  had  been  carefully  analysed, 
or  had  the  same  cautious  procee<^ngs  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  contents  o£ 
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the  stomach,  clear  evidence  might  have  been  adduced  which  would  have  sada- 
fied  the  jury  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  narcotic  poison.  In  supposing 
that  the  deceased  took  a  fatal  dose  of  an  opiate,  it  was  assumed  that  he  had 
disposed  of  the  bottle  bj  throwing  it  out  of  the  library-window,  which  was 
found  open  after  the  shutters  had  been  fastened ;  no  traces  of  the  composing^ 
draught  which  he  had  told  his  servant  he  should  take  were  found — ^not  even 
the  phial — and  the  coloured  wrappers  of  paper,  cork,  and  string  found  in  the 
bed-room  were  not  accounted  for. 

The  only  point  that  went  against  the  presumption  of  narcotic  poisoning  waa 
this :  the  servant  swore  on  the  trial  that  his  master^s  bell  rang  about  nine 
o'clock.  If  this  were  true,  the  deceased  could  not  then  have  been  imder  the 
influence  of  a  narcotic  poison,  as  he  must  have  walked  across  the  room  to  have 
rung  the  bell.  This  would  have  given  but  three  hours  for  the  fatal  operation 
of  the  poison,  while  most  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium  have  not  proved  fatal 
in  less  than  &om  six  to  twelve  hours.  Still,  opium  has  been  known  to  cause 
death  within  a  short  period.  Sir  R.  Christison  met  with  a  case  where  the  person 
died  in  three  hours,  and  Dr.  Beck  another  where  death  occurred  in  two  hours* 
and  a  half.  But  on  comparing  the  evidence  of  this  witness  at  the  inquest  and 
the  trial  there  was  a  great  discrepancy.  He  said  nothing  of  a  bell  ringing,  when 
he  was  examined  at  the  inquest  recently  after  his  master's  death  (t.«.  two  year& 
before  the  trial),  when  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  the  circiunstancea 
were  quite  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  had  also  stated  that  just  before  the  alleged 
ringing  of  the  bell,  when  he  knocked  at  his  master's  door,  on  going  up  to  hi»^ 
room  about  nine  o'clock,  he  received  no  answer.  There  was  only  one  bell  in 
the  house,  and  the  four  workmen  employed  about  the  house  did  not  hear  it 
ring  during  the  whole  of  the  morning.  These  four  witnesses  also  deposed  to* 
another  important  fact ;  they  swore  that  between  eleven  and  twelve,  hearing 
a  groaning  or  a  snoring  in  the  deceased's  bed-room,  they  proposed  to  the  ser- 
vant to  break  open  the  door  and  enter ;  but  he  objected  because,  he  said,  hia 
master  was  poorly — that  he  had  taken  a  composing  draught,  and  had  desired 
him  not  to  go  near  the  room  until  he  heard  his  bdl  ring.  This  he  said  two- 
hours  after  the  time  at  which  he  swore  on  the  trial  that  he  had  heard  the  bell 
ring  and  went  up  to  answer  it  I  This  part  of  the  evidence,  which  appeared  to 
militate  against  the  presimiption  of  narcotic  poisoning,  was  therefore  inconsis- 
tent and  unworthy  of  belief ;  but  by  a  strange  omission  the  discrepancies  in  the 
evidence  of  this  witness  escaped  notice  at  the  time.  This  case  siiows  the  im- 
portance,  nay  the  absolute  necessity,  of  performing  post-mortem  inspections 
and  chemical  analyses  for  inquests  in  a  careful  and  proper  manner.  It  also 
illustrates  the  principle  that,  although  suicide  may  be  a  groimd  for  vitiating  a 
contract  of  this  description,  the  allegation  must  not  rest  upon  mere  medical 
presiunptions  or  inferences,  but  upon  direct  and  positive  proofs. 

Among  the  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  foUow* 
ing :  Does  the  proviso  in  the  policy  respecting  suicide  include  all  acts  of  self- 
destruction,  or  is  it  restricted  only  to  those  cases  in  which  either  a  sane  or 
a  partially  insane  person  consciously  destroys  himself?  This  question  has 
been  elsewhere  fully  considered  (p.  496,  ante\  The  act  of  suicide  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  insanity ;  but  even  if  it  did,  the  rule  of  law,  as  settled  by  a 
majority  of  the  judges  in  reference  to  this  proviso  in  cases  of  life-insurance,  ia 
that  whenever  an  insured  person  destroys  himself  intentionally^  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  his  mind,  the  policy  is  void.  If  a  person,  whether  sane  or  in- 
sane, kills  himself  unintentionally^  then  the  insurers  are  liable ;  but  the  onus 
of  proof  in  this  case  lies  upon  the  plaintiffs,  t.«.  those  who  would  benefit  by 
the  policy.  A  question  here  arises.  Can  an  dnsane  person  really  be  consi- 
dered to  have  the  same  '  intention '  to  destroy  himself  that  could  be  ascribed 
to  one  who  was  sane  ?     Is  not  the  intention  affected  by  the  state  of  insanity  t 
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This  may  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  degree  which  the  mental  disorder 
has  reached.     According  to  M.  Tardieu  the  decision  of  a  French  tribunal  on 
this  subject,  of  the  date  of  the  8th  August  1854,  was  to  the  following  effect : 
*  Whosoever  has  caused  his  own  death  under  an  attack  of  insanity  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  "  suicide"  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term 
is  used  in  policies  of  insurance.'     (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1864,  2,  394.)     The  self- 
destruction  of  all  lunatics  should  be  treated  as  an  exceptional  state,  and  should 
not  involve  the  heirs  of  the  insured  in  the  same  penalty  of  loss  of  premiums 
and  instoance,  as  if  the  act  had  been  committed  by  a  sane  person.    According 
to  the  practice  of  some  British  Offices,  the  act  of  suicide  does  not  render  a 
policy  void ;  but  in  the  new  Government  life-insurances  there  is  a  provision 
to  the  effect  that  they  will  be  void  in  case  of  death  by  the  hands  of  justice  or 
by  suicide. 

It  is  naturally  supposed  that  a  man  has  a  direct  interest  in  preserving  his 
own  life,  but  this  of  course  will  not  prevent  him  from  falling  a  victim  to  the 
criminal  designs  of  another.  The  insurable  interest  of  a  person  in  the  life  of 
another  became  an  important  question  in  January  1863,  in  Hehdon  v.  WeaU 
The  plaintiff,  a  clerk  in  a  banking-firm,  had  effected  an  insurance  on  the  life 
of  one  Pedder,  who  was  a  member  of  the  firm.  Plaintiff  became  indebted  to 
the  firm  for  the  smn  of  5,000/.,  and  Pedder  having  informed  the  plaintiff  that 
he  should  not  be  troubled  with  any  demand  for  repayment  during  his  (Ped- 
der's)  life,  the  plaintiff  insured  Pedder's  life  in  the  defendant's  Company  for 
the  sum  of  2,500Z.  It  was  the  payment  of  this  sum  to  the  plaintiff  that  was 
now  in  dispute,  the  defendant  contending  that  plaintiff  had  no  insurable  in- 
terest in  the  life  of  Pedder.  The  case  was  argued,  and  the  Court  put  to 
counsel  the  cases  which  had  been  already  decided,  of  a  father  insuring  his 
own  life,  or  a  husband  his  wife's.  It  had  been  held  that  in  these  cases  there 
was  no  insurable  interest.  Hence,  when  a  husband  desired  to  make  a  provi- 
sion for  his  wife,  he  insured  his  own  life — she  did  not  insure  his.  Further, 
they  instanced  the  remarkable  case  of  Wainewright  (p.  641),  in  which  that 
person  induced  his  sister-in-law  to  insure  her  life,  and  then  poisoned  her,  in 
order,  as  next  of  kin,  to  get  hold  of  the  sum  assured.  That  case  showed  the 
immense  importance  of  the  law  requiring  proof  of  a  real  interest  in  the  life  of 
a  person  whose  life  was  injured.  The  result  of  the  argument  was  that  the 
Court  reserved  its  judgment ;  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  agreement  concern- 
ing what  was  a  legal  insurable  interest  in^the  life  of  another. 

From  a  statement  made  by  M.  Tardieu  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2,  394),  it 
would  appear  that  life-insurances  are  occasionally  effected  in  France  with  a 
deliberate  design  on  the  part  of  the  insured  to  destroy  their  lives  for  the  benefit 
of  their  heirs  !  The  Offices  have  good  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  this 
fraud,  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  proving  the  fact.  Even  when  they 
feel  certain  that  an  act  of  suicide  has  been  perpetrated  fi:om  a  desire  to  bene- 
fit a  femily,  owing  to  misfortrmes  in  business,  the  Offices  are  most  unwilling 
to  undertake  judicial  proceedings  against  the  executors,  partly  perhaps  from 
the  proofs  not  being  quite  satisfactory,  and  partly  from  a  desire  not  to  da- 
mage their  business  in  public  estimation. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  suicide  from  accident, 
but  the  distinction  is  absolutely  necessary  when  a  claim  is  made  through  the 
deceased  for  the  payment  of  a  policy  of  insurance.  (Vol.  1,  pp.  487,  673.)  M. 
Tardieu  relates  some  cases  in  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  surround 
these  investigations.  On  the  7th  September  1858,  at  7  a.m.,  while  a  carriage 
was  being  driven  along  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  a  loud  report  of  a  gun  was 
heard  and  smoke  was  seen  issuiiig  from  the  carriage- window.  The  carriage  was 
stopped,  and  it  was  then  seen  that  there  was  the  body  of  a  man  in  one  comer 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  double-barreled  gun  between  his  legs.  Death  must 
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Have  been  almost  instantaneoiisy  as  the  left  half  of  his  skull,  which  had  been 
blown  off  in  the  explosion,  was  found  Ijring  between  his  1^.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  only  been  in  the  carriage  ^re  minutes,  and  that  shortly  before  he  had 
insured  his  life  in  two  French  Offices  for -the  sum  of  150,000  francs  (6,000/.). 
When  the  claim  was  made  by  the  relatives,  the  Offices  refused  to  pay,  on  the 
ground  that  the  death  was  a  voluntary  act  (deliberate  suicide)  and  not  acci- 
dental.  The  case  was  fully  investigated  by  MM.  Tardieu  and  Brierre  de 
Boismont,  and  they  have  published  a  lengthy  report  of  the  facts.  (*  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1860,  1,  443,  and  1859,  2,  126.)  The  conclusion  which  M.  Tardieu 
•drew  from  an  examination  of  the  position  of  the  body  and  of  the  gun,  as  well 
as  from  the  oblique  direction  of  the  wound  in  the  head,  was  that  the  piece  had 
been  voluntarily  discharged,  and  death  was  the  result  of  suicide,  and  not  of 
any  accident  from  the  mode  of  carrying  the  gun.  .The  act  had  been  perpe- 
trated in  a  deliberate  manner,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  deceased 
had  contemplated  self-destruction. 

As  the  Offices  repudiated  the  contract  on  the  groimd  of  suicide,  it  was  for 
them  to  prove  their  case.  This  they  failed  to  do,  and  the  Tribunal  condemned 
them  to  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  insurance.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.* 
1866,  2,  397.) 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont  reports  a  case  which  is  also  instructive  in  refer- 
•ence  to  this  difficult  question.  On  the  12th  October  1840,  a  man  was  foimd 
dead,  apparently  strangled,  on  the  road  to  Stettin.  His  af&irs  were  found  to 
be  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  destroyed  himself;  but 
the  position  of  the  body,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  was  found,  were  appa- 
rently not  consistent  with  this  theory.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back, 
and  there  were  the  appearances  of  a  robbery.  As  all  the  circumstances  pointed 
to  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  another,  a  judicial  inquiry  was  made,  which 
irom  want  of  evidence  led  to  no  result.  The  deceased,  who  was  a  merchant, 
had  recently  effected  an  insurance  on  his  life  for  the  amoimt  of  40,000  francs, 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  his  family  on  his  death,  except  in  case  of  his  com- 
mitting suicide.  This  sum  was  paid  into  Court,  and  was  subsequently  reclaimed 
by  the  Office  on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  had  destroyed  himself.  A  wit- 
ness had  come  forward  with  an  autograph  letter  of  the  deceased,  in  which  he 
had  described  the  motives  that  had  led  him  to  perpetrate  the  act,  and  the  mode 
in  which  he  intended  to  carry  out  his  design.  This  document  clearly  proved 
that^he  had  sacrificed  his  own  life  for  the  sake  of  his  &mily,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  impending  ruin.  According  to  the  private  letter  to  his  friend, 
which  had  every  appearance  of  authenticity,  he  had  suspended  himself  to  a 
beam,  from  which  a  friend,  by  a  previous  arrangement,  had  cut  him  down,  and 
had  then  disposed  his  body  on  the  high  road,  under  such  circumstances  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  murderous  assault.  (*  Ann. 
d'Hyg.'  1 866,  2,  397.)  The  attempt  thus  made  to  defraud  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany hy  hastening  the  term  at  which  the  insurance  would  fall  in,  and  by  &1- 
sifying  the  conditions  of  the  policy,  was  defeated  by  the  production  of  a  private 
letter. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fraud  which  perhaps  is  more  common,  namely, 
that  in  which  the  insured  simulates  death  in  order  that  his  relatives  or  creditors 
may  receive  the  amount  of  the  insurance.  Two  instances  of  this  kind  have 
been  related  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  (Vol.  1,  pp.  166,  167.)  In  one 
the  insurer  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  lost  his  life  while  bathing 
on  the  sea-shore,  his  clothes  being  found  on  the  steps  of  a  bathing-xfiachine ; 
in  the  other,  the  case  of  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  the  man  registered  his  own 
alleged  death,  and  followed  his  own  coffin  to  the  grave  in  a  country  church- 
yard I  In  both  cases  the  fraud  was  detected,  and  the  Offices  were  saved  from 
a  heavy  loss. 
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Insurance  murders. — The  insurance  of  the  liveB  of  oUiera  has  been  conBt- 
dered  to  be  objectionable,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  death  of  a  person,  and  thus  to  lead  to  secret  acts  of  murder.  The  14th 
George  UI.  c.  48,  expressly  enacts  that  no  insurance  on  a  life  shall  be  valid  un- 
less the  person  insuring  has  a  direct  legitimate  interest  in  the  person  whose 
life  is  insured.  This  statute  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
gambling  in  policies,  and  to  guard  society  against  the  risk  of  persons  insuring, 
and  then  contriving  the  death  of  the  insured  for  the  sake  of  the  payments  to 
be  made  under  the  policy.  Its  effect  is  simply  to  render  the  policy  void ;  it  does 
not  require  that  the  premiums  shall  be  refunded,  nor  does  it  award  any  pe- 
nalty to  the  offenders.  As  policies  of  life-insurance  may  be  bought  and  sold 
like  other  property,  they  may  &11  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  no  other 
interest  in  them  than  the  desire  that  such  policies  should  speedily  become 
claims  by  the  death  of  the  insured.  The  interest  of  such  holders,  it  has  been 
justly  observed,  lies  in  the  death  and  not  in  the  life  of  the  insured. 

In  another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  I,  p.  672)  a  case  is  related  in  which  a 
man  was  found  dead  at  St.  Fergus,  in  Scotland,  from  a  pistol-shot  wound  un- 
der very  suspicious  circiunstances.  The  medical  and  moral  facts  were  not 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  suicide ;  on  the  contrary,  they  all  pointed  to  a 
cool  and  deliberate  act  of  murder.  A  medical  man  was  placed  on  his  trial  for 
this  alleged  crime,  and  the  motive  assigned  for  the  act  was  that  the  priaoiMr 
had  recently  effected  insurances  in  three  different  Offices  to  the  amount. of 
about  2,000/.  upon  the  life  of  the  deceased — a  poor  man,  in  whose  life  it  was 
proved  he  could  have  had  no  lawful  pecuniary  interest.  The  insurances  were  only 
for  short  periods,  and  as  in  the  Scotch  Offices  the  policies  are  not  rendered  Ttnd 
by  suicide,  the  amounts  could  be  claimed  even  assuming  that  the  deceased  had 
destroyed  himself.  The  body,  weapon,  and  other  objects  had,  it  wassnpposed, 
been  arranged  with  a  view  to  make  it  appear  that  the  act  was  suicidal.  It  is 
a  significant  fact,  however,  as  a  key  to  explain  the  death  of  the  deceased  and 
the  motive  of  the  accused,  that  the  risk  connected  with  the  largest  insurance 
(1,000/.)  commenced  on  the  24th  November  1852,  and  terminated  on  the 
24th  November  1853.  Only  one  premium  to  the  amoimt  of  about  eleven 
poimds  had  been  paid,  and  this  payment  was  proved  to  have  been  made  by  the 
prisoner.  The  deceased  was  f oimd  dead  on  the  20th  November  1853 ;  t.tf. 
only  four  days  before  the  date  at  which  the  policy  of  insurance  on  his  life 
would  have  lapsed  !  The  evidence  went  to  show  that  the  accused  had  the  mo- 
tive, means,  and  opportunity  of  committing  this  crime ;  but  as  there  were  no 
circumstances  which  could  directly  fix  it  upon  him,  he  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge. 

The  followmg  case  is  related  by  M.  Tardieu  (<  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  1866,  2, 
p.  410) : — On  the  26th  March  1856,  an  insurance  was  effected  in  a  French 
Office  on  the  life  of  one  Johann  Peter  Hoffstedt,  a  domestic  servant,  living  at 
Carlscrona  in  Sweden,  bom  the  22nd  September  1805.  The  insurance  was 
for  the  benefit  of  Franz  Swensson,  a  merchant's  clerk  at  Carlscrona,  and  t^e 
policy  was  granted  on  the  certificate  of  M.  Ekruntell,  said  to  be  a  physician 
of  good  practice  in  the  same  town.  Hoffstedt  was  a  man  of  drunken  habits, 
and  in  one  of  these  fits  he  hanged  himself,  but  he  was  cut  down  and  his  life 
saved  by  Swensson.  After  this  Swensson  entered  into  a  secret  compact  with 
Hoffstedt,  promising  to  supply  him  with  any  amount  of  brandy,  provided  he 
took  no  other  nourishment.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  life  o£ 
Hoffstedt  was  insured  in  the  French  Office.  As,  in  spite  of  his  drunken  habitSy 
Hoffstedt  continued  to  live  longer  than  Swensson  had  anticipated,  there  were 
violent  quarrels  between  them,  and  the  latter  dreaded  the  payment  of  a  second 
premiiun.  Hofistedt  died  on  the  31st  August  1856,  six  months  afler  the 
policy  of  insurance  had  been  issued.     After  another  six  months  had  passed^ 
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'Swensson  claimed  the  amoant  from  the  Office.  Swensson  was  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Hofifstedt  by  poison,  and  although  he  was  acquitted  for  the 
want  of  distinct  proofs,  the  &cts  which  were  elicited  showed  that  he  had  en- 
tered into  a  di^raceful  speculation  to  profit  by  the  death  of  the  insured. 
Arsenic  was  found  in  the  body  of  Hoffstedt  and  in  the  possession  of  Swensson, 
but  administration  by  the  latter  could  not  be  proved.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  France  in  1859  to  compel  the  Office  to  pay  the  insurance.  It  was  then 
proved  that  Hoffstedt  had  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic,  but  it  was  suggested, 
in  answer  to  this,  that  the  poisoning  might  have  been  the  result'of  suicide  and 
not  of  murder ;  but  the  case  was  ultimately  decided  in  fevour  of  the  Office, 
on  the  groimd  that  whenever  an  insurance  on  a  life  has  been  effected,  if  the 
insured  commits  an  act  of  suicide,  or  if  his  death  has  been  caused  or  accele- 
rated by  the  agency  of  the  person  who  would  benefit  by  it,  the  policy  becomes 
null  and  void. 

A  remarkable  case  was  tried  in  this  coimtry  in  1835  (  Wainexvright  v.  Bland, 
Exchequer,  29th  June,  1835),  in  which  the  amount  of  a  policy  of  insurance 
effected  for  two  years  on  the  life  of  a  Miss  Ahercratnhie  was  sought  to  be  re- 
<K)vered.   The  action  was  brought  against  the  Directors  of  the  Imperial  Assur- 
ance CJompany,  and  was  resisted  by  them  on  the  grounds  that  the  lady  had 
been  destroyed  by  poison,  and  that  the  plaintiff  Wainewright  had  no  lawful 
pecuniary  interest  in  her  life.     As  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  one  of  the  first  murders  brought  about  by  the  use  of  strychnia  in  this 
coimtry,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  those  which  twenty-one  years 
later  were  for  a  time  successfully  perpetrated  by  the  criminal  WiUlam  Palmer. 
Strychnia  had  been  discovered  only  twelve  years  previously  to  the  death  of 
Miss  Abercrombie,  and  it  was  then  but  little  known  as  a  poison  either  in 
England  or  France.     The  history  of  the  case  is  remarkable,  as  the  real  cause 
of  death  was  completely  overlooked.     Two  fine-looking  young  women  of  the 
name  of  Abercrombie,  the  daughters  of  a  deceased  officer,  with  no  other  pro- 
perty than  pensions  of  ten  poimds  a  year  from  Government,  lived  a  few  miles 
out  of  town  with  their  brother-in-law,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Wainewright,  and 
his  wife,  who  were  also  in  reduced  circumstances.     They  came  to  London  in 
1830,  as  the  winter  was  setting  in,  and  took  lodgings.    The  elder  girl,  having 
just  attained  her  twenty-first  year,  was  sent,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes 
with  her  sister,  to  no  fewer  than  eight  or  ten  Insurance  Offices,  to  effect  in- 
surances at  each  on  her  own  life.     Being  in  full  and  vigorous  health,  she  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  from  several  Offices,  although  she  could  assign  no 
other  reason  for  wishing  to  insure  her  life  than  that  she  was  told  it  was  right 
for  her  to  do  so.     Five  Offices  granted  time  policies  in  her  own  name,  some 
for  two,  others  for  three  years,  for  no  less  a  simi  than  18,000/.     The  pre- 
mirmis  paid,  together  with  the  stamps,  amounted  to  two  himdred  and  twenty 
pounds,  and  in  case  of  Miss  Abercrombie  living  more  than  three  years,  all  these 
payments  would  be  lost.    Not  satisfied  with  these  accepted  insurances  for  this 
large  sum,  Wainewright  induced  her  to  apply  for  2,000Z.  from  the  Eagle,  5,000/. 
from  the  Globe,  and  5,000/.  firom  the  Alliance,  but  these  proposals  were  declined. 
In  October  1830  the  Imperial  accepted  an  insurance  on  her  life  for  two  years 
for  3,000/.     On  the  13th  of  the  following  December,  when  in  perfectly  good 
health,  she  made  her  will,  and  assigned  this  and  other  policies  to  the  plaintiff 
Wainewright  and  his  wife.     On  the  evening  of  this  day  the  whole  party  went 
to  a  public  theatre,  and  on  their  return  had  a  supper  of  oysters  and  porter. 
On  this  occasion  Miss  Abercrombie  was  first  taken  ill ;  it  was  said  she  suffered 
from  an  hysterical  attack,  but  there  was  no  clear  account  of  her  illness  at  this 
time.     It  was  not  until  the  16th  that  she  was  seen  by  a  physician,  but  her 
illness  was  not  then  such  as  to  excite  alarm ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  hysterical. 
On  the  2lBt  this  physician  was  suddenly  called  to  see  her^  and  he  then  found 
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her  in  violent  tetanic  convulsions,  resembling  those  which  are  sometimes  the 
effects  of  a  woimd — ^i.e.  tetanus.  She  said  ^e  was^ure  she  should  die,  and 
she  suddenly  went  off  into  a  fit  of  convidsions.  The  physician  left  the  house, 
returned  in  about  an  hour,  and  she  was  then  just  dead.  The  appearances 
presented  by  the  body  are  imperfectly  reported :  there  was  an  effusion  of 
senun  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  to  this  death  was  referred.  There  was  no 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  :  it  is  said  they  were  minutely  ex- 
amined, and  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  anything  sufficient  to  account 
for  death ;  but  the  person  to  whom  this  examination  was  entrusted  was  not 
called  at  the  trial,  and  so  little  was  known  at  that  time  of  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  strychnia,  that  any  analysis  for  this  poison  would  have  had  a  n^a- 
tive  result. 

Wainewright,  as  executor  and  trustee,  applied  for  payment  of  two  of  the 
policies  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  deceased,  but  this  was  refused. 
He  then  went  to  France  with  his  family,  and  five  years  afterwards  (in  1835), 
through  an  agent,  brought  an  action  for  the  amount  against  the  Imperial  Assur- 
ance Company.  On  this  occasion  the  jury  could  not  agree  in  a  verdict.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.,'  vol.  16,  p.  606.)  Another  action  was  afterwards  brought  against  the 
Company,  and  the  facts  above  stated  came  out  at  the  trial.  The  Attorney- 
General,  on  the  part  of  the  Company,  said  that  the  plaintiff  had  left  the  count^, 
and  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  never  again  return  to  it. 
The  judge  (Lord  Abinger)  charged  the  jury  that,  whether  murder  had  been 
committed  or  not,  the  executors  could  recover,  provided  the  insurance  had  been 
effected  bond  fide  on  behalf  of  the  deceased.  His  lordship  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  extraordinary  feet  of  this  young  lady,  the  deceased,  having  effected 
these  large  insurances  for  only  two  years — of  her  sudden  illness  and  death  in 
convulsions  soon  after  the  assignment  of  the  policy — and  reminded  them  that 
no  proof  had  been  adduced  to  substantiate  the  reasons  she  had  given  to  the 
various  Offices  for  effecting  the  insurances  on  her  life.  By  the  will  and  assign- 
ment made  to  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife,  these  persons  were  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  the  law  would  not  allow  any  one  to  stand — namely,  that  of  having  a 
strong  interest  in  procuring  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  by  unlawful  means. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  insurers,  on  the  groimd  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  want  of  interest. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  young  woman  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
dose  of  strychnia,  administered  to  her  shortly  before  she  was  seen  by  the 
physician  on  the  afl^moon  of  the  21st  December.  Tetanus,  as  it  is  proauced 
by  this  poison,  is  rapidly  fatal ;  but  as  it  arises  from  wounds  or  from  exposure  to 
cold,  it  comes  on  slowly,  and  is  only  fatal  after  some  days,  and  there  was  no 
wound  or  other  natural  cause  to  account  for  its  occurrence.  Wainewright  was 
subsequently  tried  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  convicted  and  transported  for  l&e.  He 
died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1852  in  Tasmania,  while  undergoing  his  sentence 
as  a  convict.  Before  his  death,  it  is  reported,  he  substantially  admitted  that 
he  had  destroyed  Miss  Abercrombie  with  strychnia,  and  had  previously  killed 
two  other  relatives  with  the  same  poison — namely,  his  imcle  Dr.  Griffiths, 
and  Mrs.  Abercrombie,  his  wife's  mother.  Their  symptoms  were  similar^ 
and  they  all  died  suddenly.  Death  was  ascribed  to  heart  disease,  pressure  on 
the  brain,  or  hysteria ! 

Some  of  the  poisonings  which  took  place  at  Rugeley  in  1855-6,  and  which 
culminated  in  the  conviction  and  execution  of  the  notorious  Wtlliam  Palniet* 
for  the  miu'der  of  J.  P.  Cook,  originated  in  the  easy  system  of  raising  money  by 
the  insmance  of  lives.  (Heg,  v.  Palmer,  vol.  1,  p.  405.)  The  body  of  Ann 
Palmer,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  surgeon  and  general  practitioner, 
had  been  lying  fifteen  months  in  the  grave,  under  a  professional  burial-cert i- 
£cate  of  death  from  bilious  ci^olem,  when  the  sudden  death  of  C^k  and  the 
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detection  of  antimony  in  his  body,  led  to  the  exhumation  of  the  body  of  this 
lady.  It  was  then  found  that  she  had  died  from  the  efiTects  of  antimony,  which 
was  detected  by  Dr.  Rees  and  myself  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  even  in  the 
ovaries.  When  the  history  of  the  Alness  which  preceded  death  was  gone  into, 
it  was  found  that  the  symptoms  were  consistent  with  the  effects  of  tartarized  an- 
timony, but  not  with  those  of  bilious  cholera  or  of  any  other  disease.  Antimony 
had  not  been  prescribed  for  the  deceased  during  her  illness,  and  it  was  therefore 
clear  that  it  must  have  been  administered  to  her  by  some  one  up  to  within  a 
short  period  of  her  death.   With  an  actual  life-interest  in  his  wife's  property 
to  the  extent  of  only  3,000Z.,  and  within  the  short  period  of  nine  montis  of  her 
death,  William  Palmer  had  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  proposals  for  insuring 
her  life  in  eight  different  Offices  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  33,000Z.     Three  of 
these  proposals,  made  by  himself — to  the  Norwich  Union  in  December  1853, for 
3,000/. ;  to  the  Scottidi  Equitable  in  January  1854,  for  5,000/. ;  and  to  the 
Sun  in  February  1854,  also  for  5,000/. — ^were  accepted  by  these  Offices.    He 
thus  contrived  in  less  than  three  months  to  effect  a  total  insm'ance  of  13,000/., 
to  cover  a  life-interest  of  3,000/.  on  his  wife's  property !     The  other  propo- 
sals, to  the  amount  of  about  20,000/.,  were  declined  by  the  Offices  to  which  he 
applied.     The  total  premimns  paid  by  Palmer  on  the  three  policies  amounted 
to  338/. ;  and  he  was  at  the  time  so  pressed  for  money,  that  he  drew  a  bill  which  . 
was  actually  discounted  on  the  security  of  the  policies,  so  that  he,  with  crimi- 
nal ingenuity,  contrived  to  make  the  policies  pay  for  themselves !     As,  at  thd 
time  of  effecting  these  insurances,  he  was  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and 
unable  to  meet  bills  of  this  kind  without  becoming  still  more  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  the  realization  of  the  policies  by  the  death  of  his  wife  became  to  him 
a  matter  of  necessity.     Within  little  more  than  six  months  after  effecting  the 
insurances  on  her  life,  the  wife  died  from  poison  under  his  immediate  super- 
intendence.    On  her  death  these  large  simis  were  claimed  by  Palmer,  and  were 
paid  to  him  by  the  Offices.     Although  there  was  at  the  time  some  suspicion 
that  the  wife  had  died  from  poison,  there  was  no  inquest  or  inspection,  and  the 
body  was  hastily  buried.     These  facts  only  came  to  light,  about  a  year  after 
her  death,  during  the  investigation  of  anodier  murder  perpetrated  by  him  in 
1855.     It  seems  that  the  general  respectability  of  Palmer,  his  social  and  pro- 
fessional position,  together  with  the  two  medical  certificatesof  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  wife,  checked  any  intention  which  might  have  existed  on  the  part' 
of  the  Offices  to  resist  the  payment  of  the  policies.   William  Palmer,  however, 
carried  his  life-insurance  specivlations  much  further  than  this.     Having  no 
pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  the  life  of  his  brother  Walter  Palmer,  he  either 
made  or  induced  him  to  make  proposals  for  the  insurance  of  his  life,  in  various- 
Offices,  to  the  amount  of  82,000/.  The  Prince  of  Wales  Office  accepted  the  pro- 
posals to  the  extent  of  13,000/.,  imder  certain  limitations.  On  the  16th  August, 
1855,  Walter  Palmer  died  suddenly,  in  the  presence  of  his  brother  William 
and  another  man  of  doubtful  character,  with  whom  he  had  recently  placed  him 
as  a  lodger ;  and  it  was  rendered  highly  probable,  if  not  proved,  that  the  pri- 
soner William  had,  an  hour  or  two  before  his  death,  purchased  at  a  druggist's  a 
bottle  of  prussic  acid.     The  policy  had  been  previously  assigned  by  Walter  to 
William,  for  a  nominal  consideration;  but  when  William  Palmer  made  applica- 
tion for  the  amoimt  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Office  refused  payment ; 
and,  for  very  good  reasons,  Palmer  &iled  to  enforce  it.  At  the  inquest  held  on  the- 
body  of  the  brother  at  Rugeley  in  1855-6,  it  was  proved  thaX  Pabner  had  directed 
the  man  with  whom  he  had  placed  his  brother  after  the  insurance  on  his  life,  to 
give  him  as  much  brandy  as  he  would  take,  and  to  keep  a  quantity  of  this 
spirit  by  his  bedside.     The  brother  was  a  drunkard,  but  this  mode  of  destroy- 
ing life  was  too  slow  for  his  purpose.   When  the  necessity  for  money  increased^ 
he  reverted  to  the  potent  poison  above  mentioned^  and  «v]^^^^\.^^Sc^^^»i^cOca^ 
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been  caused  by  apoplexy.  Palmer  subsequently  tried,  but  ineffectually,  to  in- 
sure, to  the  extent  of  25,000Z.,  the  life  of  his  groom,  George  Bates,  described 
by  him  in  his  proposal  as  '  a  gentleman  *  of  independent  means ;  and  he  ad- 
vised a  man  named  Cheshire,  the  Postmaster  of  Rugeley,  also  to  make  proposals 
on  his  life  to  the  extent  of  5,000Z.  and  assign  the  policies  to  him.  But  for  the  re- 
velation of  facts  connected  with  the  death  of  Cook,  these  two  persons,  on  whose 
heads  a  heavy  life-insurance  value  had  thus  been  set,  would  have  been  the  next 
victims.  Thuggism,  as  formerly  perpetrated  in  India,  by  a  certain  class  of 
Hindoos,  might  be  regarded  as  a  venial  offence  compared  with  this  professional 
mode  of  raising  large  sums  of  money  upon  human  life ! 

It  is  now  the  custom  of  Offices  to  require  a  statement  whether  the  life  has 
been  already  proposed  to  other  Offices,  and  whether  the  proposal  has  or  has  not 
been  accepted,  and  to  what  amount.  But  this  is  only  a  partial  method  of  check- 
ing such  nefarious  speculations.  In  France  and  most  Continental  States  in- 
surances of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  strictly  forbidden,  not  for  the  prevention 
of  gambling  (which  is  rather  encouraged),  but  in  order  to  guard  society  against 
the  risk  of  the  persons  who  insure,  contriving  the  death  of  the  insured.  That 
these  regulations  are  not  sufficieat  to  guard  against  secret  murder  and  specula- 
tion in  human  life  is,  however,  clearly  established  by  the  case  of  Dr,  De  la  Pom- 
merais,  who  in  May  1864  was  convicted  in  Paris  of  the  murder  of  a  woman 
*  named  Pauw.  In  another  part  of  this  work  (vol.  1,  p.  438)  the  reader  will  find 
an  account  of  the  medical  circumstances  connected  with  this  act  of  murder, 
which  equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  in  atrocity,  the  murders  perpetrated  by 
"William  Palmer  on  his  wife  and  brother. 

De  la  Pommerais  had  tirst  cohabited  with  the  deceased.  Having  thrown  her 
off,  he  married,  in  August  1861,  a  lady  of  some  fortune,  Madlle.  Dubizy.  Some 
time  after  the  marriage,  the  mother  of  this  lady  died  under  very  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  was  supposed,  from  poison  administered  by  the  prisoner.  In 
June  1863  he  suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  renewed  his  intimacy 
with  the  deceased  Pauw,  who  was  living  in  great  poverty  with  several  of  her 
children.  Having  advanced  to  her  small  sums  of  money,  amoimting  on  the 
whole  to  about  27/.,  he  induced  her  to  insure  her  life  in  various  Insurance 
Offices  for  the  sum  of  22,000Z.,  and  afterwards  to  assign  the  policies  to  him. 
The  reasons  which  he  gave  for  effecting  these  insurances  were — partly  that  he 
had  advanced  to  the  deceased  large  sums  of  money  (4,000Z.),  and  partly  that, 
in  the  event  of  her  death,  he  wished  to  provide  for  his  illegitimate  children. 
The  first  statement  was  proved  to  be  untrue,  and  the  second  was  inconsistent 
with  the  claims  which  he  subsequently  made  on  the  Offices.  The  woman  was 
examined,  found  to  be  in  good  health,  and  insurances  on  her  life  were  effected 
for  two  or  three  years  to  the  large  amount  above  stated.  La  Pommerais  paid 
the  first  premiums,  amounting  to  600Z.  He  had  thus  entered  into  engagements  for 
three  years  to  pay  in  premiums  a  sum  of  about  800Z.  per  annum,  when  his  prac- 
tice did  not  bring  in  more  than  400Z.  per  annum,  and  he  had  no  other  resources  I 
He  induced  the  deceased  to  feign  that  she  was  ill  and  had  met  with  an  accident; 
but  the  surgeons  and  physicians  whom  she  consulted  found,  on  examination,  that 
there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  attacks  of 
vomiting.  She  continued  well  up  to  the  16th  of  November,  when  the  prisoner 
visited  her  and  passed  the  evening  with  her.  She  was  taken  very  ill  that  night, 
and  after  violent  vomiting  and  convulsions,  with  fainting,  she  died  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  as  it  was  proved,  from  the  effects  of  digitaline,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  which  the  prisoner  had  purchased  some  time  before,  and  of  the  disposal 
of  which  he  could  give  no  satisfactory  account.  He  found  no  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  procuring  a  medical  certificate  to  the  effect  that  deceased  had  died  from 
£;aatnti8  and  perforation  of  the  stomach.  The  policies  of  insurance  had  been 
Mssigned  to  him  by  the  deceased  ehoiik^  beioiQ  her  death,  and  it  was  the  early 
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claim  which  he  put  in  for  the  payment  of  them  that  first  led  to  suspicion. 
There  was  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  murder  by  the  administration  of  digita- 
line,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  executed. 

The  proper  method  to  stop  this  secret  system  of  murder  woidd  be  by  placing 
severe  legal  restrictions  on  the  sale  or  assignment  of  policies,  and  by  prevent- 
ing the  purchase  of  them  by  strangers,  who  can  only  have  an  interest  in  the 
death  of  the  insured  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  Further,  no  person  in- 
suring the  life  of  another  should  be  permitted  to  claim  after  death  a  larger  sum 
than  would  represent  his  lawful  recoverable  interest  in  the  life  of  the  insured. 
The  burial- club  murders  are  said  to  have  been  much  checked  by  a  regulation 
of  this  kind,  which  prohibited  a  person  from  recovering  under  this  species  of 
insurance,  more  than  the  amount  proved  to  have  been  actually  paid  for  the 
funeral.  It  would  be  well  if  this  principle  were  universally  carried  out,  but 
from  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial  of  Mary  Ann  CJotton  {Reg.  v.  Cotton,  Dur- 
ham Lent  Assizes,  1873),  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  insurances  on  lives  are 
still  secretly  effected  simply  for  the  purposes  of  murder.  The  prisoner  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  by  poison  of  her  stepson,  who  died  in  July  1872.  The 
body  of  the  deceased  was  exhumed,  and  arsenic  was  detected  in  it.  This  was 
proved  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  death.  This  woman,  it  was  stated  upon  well- 
ascertained  facts,  had  at  different  times  killed  by  poison  her  mother,  fifteen 
children,  three  husbands,  and  a  lodger — making  altogether  twenty  persons  in 
a  few  years :  and  the  lives  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  were  insured !  In  some 
of  these  cases  slie  had  claimed  and  received  from  the  Insurance  Offices,  the 
premiimis  on  these  deaths.  One  of  her  three  husbands  thus  disposed  of,  and 
four  of  her  children  were  insured  in  the  British  and  Prudential  Insurance 
Office.  They  died  rather  rapidly  one  after  the  other,  and  the  medical  man 
assigned  gastric  fever  as  the  cause  of  death,  when  the  symptoms  were  not  con- 
sistent with  this  disease.  The  prisoner  obtained  from  the  Oflice  a  sum  of  thirty- 
five  pounds  by  the  death  of  this  husband,  and  some  smaller  amounts  from 
burial  clubs  by  the  death  of  the  children  !  She  then  married  a  man  with  a 
family  of  children,  and  was  very  anxious  to  have  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
children  insured.  One  day  he  found  her  at  an  Oflfice  trying  to  procure  an  in- 
surance on  his  life.  He  then  refused  to  live  with  her,  and  his  life  was  thereby 
saved.  This  woman  was  very  properly  convicted  and  executed.  No  toxico- 
mania w^as  pleaded  in  defence.  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  in  this  and  other 
cases,  that  some  of  the  Insurance  Offices  which  find  clients  among  the  poor, 
furnish  great  facilities  for  such  miurders,  and  that  the  managers  are  not  suffi- 
ciently careful  in  making  inquiry  into  the  means,  motives,  and  objects  which 
induce  persons  in  this  class  of  life  to  effect  insurances  on  the  lives  of  others. 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  this  criminal  for  these  insurance  murders  brought 
to  light  another  fact,  namely,  the  great  insecurity  of  life  in  this  country  owing 
to  the  perfunctory  manner  in  which  some  medical  men  discharge  an  important 
duty  in  filling  up  certificates  of  the  causes  of  death.  (See  Vol.  i.  p.  12.)  With 
fully-marked  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  these  sudden  and  violent  deaths 
were  registered,  one  after  the  other,  as  gastric  fever  !  A  public  writer,  com- 
menting on  these  cases,  justly  observes  :  *  Are  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poi- 
soning so  subtle  that  trained  doctors  cannot  be  expected  to  notice  them  ?  Is 
it  creditable  to  medical  science  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  die  with  a  fatal 
quantity  of  arsenic  in  his  stomach  without  foul  play  being  suspected  ?  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  wonder  is  that  a  woman  could  successfully  practise  for  so 
many  years  a  system  of  poisoning  without  betraying  her  dreadful  secret  or 
awakening,  more  than  once,  material  distrust  among  her  neighbours.'  The 
success  of  this  criminal  depended,  first,  on  the  facilities  for  insuring  the  lives 
of  others  in  a  low  class  of  Insurance  Offices,  and,  secondly,  on  the  carelessness 
with  which  causes  of  death  are  certified. 
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microscopical  examination  of,  527,  543 
in  cases  of  abortion,  ii  204 

in  rape,  ii  469 

Blows  or  falls,  injuries  produced  by, 

473,  619 

Blue  pill,  279 

vitriol,  303 

rocket,  426 

Bocarme,  Count  de,  case  of,  293 

Body,  coldness  of,  in  death,  47 

luminosity  of  the,  98 

preservation  of  the,  99 

destruction  of  the,  by  putrefaction,     1 05 

inflammable  gases  from  the,  112 

rapid  decomposition  of  the,  113 

destruction  of  the,  by  fire,  160,  706 

specific  gravity  of  the,  ii    24 

mutilated,  identity  of  the,  131 

inspection    of    the,    in    cases    of 

poisoning,  203 

exhumation  of  the,  204- 
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BOD 

Body,  position  of  the,  in  death  from 

wounds,  605, 675 

position  of    the,   in    death  from 

hanging,  ii    54 

spontaneous  combustion  of  the,  705 

BoUdeekine,  Joseph,  case  of,  ii  279 

Bolam,  case  of,  652 

BolUm,  case  of,  451 

Bone  cells,  143 
Bones,  medico-legal  questions  connected 

with,  137 

human  and  animal,  141 

age,  SOX,  and  stature  from,  144 

diate  of  interment  of,  145 

changes  produced  by  age  in,  148 

ancient,  152 

defects  in,  159 

calcined,  examination  of,  161 

fractures  of  the,  660 

Bonino,  case  of,  159 

Books,  quotations  from,  23 

Bom  alive,  signification  of,  in  civil 

and  criminal  law,  ii  205,  308 

Boroughsy  Reg,  v.  363 

BcrradaUe  v.  Hunter,  ii  498 

Bouchardat*8  iodine,  test,  361 

Boughton,  Sir  Tl.case  of,  190 

Boughton  t.  Knight ,  ii  557 

Boulton  and  Park,  Beg.,  v.,  ii  473 

Bourbon,  Duke,  case  of,  83,  ii    55 

Bofoyer,  case  of,  418 

Boyden,  Reg.  v.,  435 

Bi^ford  lozenge  cases,  277 

Brain,  locomotion  after  severe  injury 

to  the,  607 

extravasation  of  blood  on  the,  619 

wounds  of  the,  629 

membranes  of  the,  629 

structure  of  the,  630 

Brain,  Rex  v.,  ii  360 

Branding,  scare  from,  601 

Breasts,  changes  of  the,  in  pregnancy, 

ii  148 

Bremltridge  v.  Hoare,  ii  619 

Brick-kilns,  vapour  of,  ii  112 

Briggs,  Mr.,  case  of,  475,  635 

Briggs,  Reg,  v.  165 

Brixcy,  case  of,  ii  577 

Brock  V.  Kelly,  ii  210 

Brook,  Reg,  v.,  ii  601 

Bromwich  v.  Waters,  ii  256,  464 

Broughton  v.  Randall,  1 75 

Brovgh,  Reg.  v.,  ii  569,  579 

Brouni,  Reg.  v.,  615 

Browning,  case  of,  ii     77 

Brownrigg,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  145 

Brueia,  effects  of,  417 

Brunswick  green,  273 

Budd,  Reg.  v.,  474 

Bullets,  composition  of,  615 

deflection  of,  670 
Buoyancy  of  the  body,  living  and  dead,  ii  24 

BuraneUi,  Reg.  v.  669,  ii  582 

Burgess,  case  of,  616 

Btmal-cluh  murders,  ii  645 


CAR 

Bmrke,  case  of,  414,  ii  89,  94,  97 

^»rX-m^,  death  from,  ii  94 

Burnett's  fluid,  poisoning  by,  317 

Burning,  homicidal,  ^^  694 

Bums,  yfis9,  ease  of,  ii  176 

Bums,Rea,T,  ii  48* 

BuBxs  and  scalds,  '686 

their  relation  to  wounds,  461 

degrees  of,  686 

stupor  from,  687 

;       cause  of  death  from,  and  appear- 

I  ances,  688 

on  the  living  and  dead  body,       689,  694 

the  result  of  accident,  homicide,  or 

suicide,  694 

from  petroleum,  696 

by  corrosive  liquids,  ^^  697 

from  lightning,  ii  131 

Burnt  animal  natter,  tests  for,  161 

Burton,  case  of^  161 

Burton,  Reg,  v.,  ii  562,  578,  681 

Bury,  case  of,  ii  311 

Busln/,  case  of,  ii  156 

Butlers  vermin-killer,  409 

Butter  of  antimony,  316 

Butcher,  Reg,  v.  679 

BiUterfield,  case  oi,  196 

Byrne,  Mrs.,  case  of,  115,  ii     66 

Byron,  Reg.  v.,  ii  426,  600 


Cadaveric  rigidity 

in  the  drowned, 

spasm, 

lividity, 
Csesarean  extraction. 
Cairns  v.  Marienski, 
Calabar  bean. 

Calcined  Iwncs,  evidence  fipom. 
Colder,  Reg.  v.. 


63 

66 

69-64 

90 

ii  216 

ii  559 

397 

161 

ii   192 


Calomel,  salivation  from  small  doses  of,  289 

chemical  analysis  of,  289 

Caloricity,  post-mortem,  62 

Campbell,  case  of,  ii     88 

Camphine,  action  of,  333 

Camphor,  poisoning  by,  391 

Canadian  partridges,  poisoning  by,    ^^  348 

Can ali s  venosus,  closure  of  the,  ii  371 

Camthabides,  symptoms  caused  by,       336 

post-mortem  appearances,  336 

fatal  dose  of,  337 

detection  of,  838 

Cantharidine,  338 

Capacitv,  testamentary,               ii  539,  550 

test  of,                                       ii  552,  660 

Capsicum,  effects  of,  326 

Carbolic  acid,  poisoning  with,  834 

analysis  of,  335 

Carbon,  sulphide  of,  873 

Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  232 

of  ammonia,  '  236 

of  baryte,  241 

of  lead,  297 

Carbonic  Acid,  suffocation  by,  ii     99 

symptoms  caused  by,  ii  100 

appearances  in  deaui  from,  ii  102 
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Carbonic  ncid,  anslyuB,  ii 

ullffrod  morcicp  bj-.  ii 

combostioD  in  mixtures  of,  ii 

rapid  (liffaeian  of,  ii 

uf  lime  and  Inick-kilos.  ii 

CarboDip  cucido,  ii  104, 
Carburettcd  h;dn>gcn,  infiueatioD  by, 

Carlo  Fefrari.  case  (if,  ii  32 
Carminalive,  Dnihy's, 

Cnrnttl  Itnowlpdgc,  ii 

Camt,  cafo  of.  ii 

Carotid    arterin,    liKomotioD  afUr 

woiinda  of  the. 
Carirr,  Heg.  y„ 
Coihiit.  Mile,  case  if. 

Can,  Rfg.  y.,  486, 
Catlaitig,  Dr.,  eaae  of, 

Cattltdeu  t.  Cattledai,  ii 
Caiilor-i)il  Hpcds,  poiaaniDg  b;, 

Catamt^niii,  <^csMitiiiii  of  the,  a  sign  of 
pregnancj.     (9ce  Mbnstbda- 


CnnMi 
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GaQHtic  alkalii>s,  poisoaiag  by,  231 

OmiUy,  ciiBR  of,  46 1 

Cajenni:  r<PP'-'i-,  efffcu  of,  326 

Cenient-kilji*.  Viipnirs  of,  ii  112 

ConiPtariet,  inc|iUiri,'  iiponrs  of,  ii  128 

arsenic  in  the  earth  <^  207 

Centiam  OTal«,  629 

CephabEDiatoma  in  infanticide,  ii  38Q 

CerebrlUim,  Tiovof  the,  ii  630 

Ctmbral  mutter  detection  of,  525 

Cerebial  or  narcotic  poiaonii,  197,. 348 

Cerchro-Epinsl  poisoiw.           187,  197,418 

Cerebrum,  anatomy  of  the,  ii  630 
OrtiScntes  of  insanity,  ratea  regard- 

ioK.  ii  520 

GcTusc,  poi><oningbT,  207 

CfBupooli.,  effluvia  of,  ii  123 

Ctaniplonier,  cbh  of,  664 

Chancre,  pna  ftom  a,  ii  4S0 

Chapman.  Reg.  t.,  670 
Charcoal,  spontsDeoiu  combnation  of,    709 

vajiouf,  (-ffects  of,  ii  104 

CharU-ii  Ml.  of  .Svc-la;  death  of,  609 

Chang  and  Eng  moDstroaity,  ii  222 

ChatUKl:  r.  Shaw,  ii  626 

Cheese,  poiEoniag  with,  340 
Cbrmical  unal^'sis,  ailicles  preierred 


.Eofw 


tldni 


the. 


TJew  of  the  organs  of  the, 

chaugf,  [jroduced  in  the,  by  raapira- 

tina,  ii  328 

Chemiier  I/Eoti,  case  .if.  ii  283 

ChiW-mimlor.     (,1oe  TsviSTtciDt:.)    ii  316 
Child,  new-born,  nge  and  maturity  of, 
from   tho  eixth   to  the   ninth 


jonth. 


i  319 


Child,  inspection  of  the  body  of,  ii  32Z 
changes    in    tbe   bod;    of    the, 

after  birth,  ii  366 

average  length  and  wuight  of,  ii  320 

legal  definition  of  a.  |>  437 

eyidenee  from  lliocrj-ingof  a,  ii  209 

Childreo,  suppoititicioua,  ii  231 

poBthuraous,  ii  276 

Chipcakc.  npontaucouH  combostioD  of,    716 

Chloral  hjinle,  effects  of,  387 

Chloride  of  arsenic,  278 

ofbarinm,  241 

of  mercniT,  280 

of  coi^eir,  304 

ofantimony,  316 

ofKinc,  317 
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320 


Cbloriodiileof  potaMdumandmorcory,  381 
Chlopodyoe,  "'" 

Chloroform,  poiaoning  nith, 

TSpOUC  of, 

detection  of. 

death  from,  onder  soisical  opera- 
Cholera  niiBtuken  for  poisoning, 
Chorion,  the,  ii  1 

CArutiiui  Jlilla,  cose  of,  li  .ia» 

CkrUtifpker,  5fg.  v.,  ii  360 

Chromium,  poisoniog  with,  322 


172,  174 


Chreii 

by  phosphoruB, 
bj  arsenic, 
by  mercury, 
by  lead, 
by  copper, 
bj  ontiniony. 

Church  V,  SmUh. 

Cicatrices  from  diHesBo  or  wounds, 

imputed, 

age  or  date  of, 

pcrsonnl  identity  from, 

coloured, 

scrofuIoDS, 

syphilitic, 
CicHrrii.mtureofa, 

CicBlrizAtiou  of  .wounds. 


2*4 


696 
421 


D'der  poisoned  with  lead, 

CirnabiT,  efTi-cts  of,  *•"' 

CirculsTton.  ceesution  of  tbe,  in  death,  43 
fo'lul  chiiTi(;i>t,  pMdufod  in  the, 

|py  ri-piraiiiiii,                             ii  331 

Cimini('(iiiitijil  eiidi'iicc,  :a  wounds,  603 

in  death  &om  hanging,                    ii  S3 

in  infanticide.                                  ii  399 

Cilralo  of  iron  mislnten  for  blood,  633 

Civil  roBpouEibiUty  of  tho  insane,      ii  548 

Clarte,  case  ot.                           ii  177.  461 

C/art  V.  Tatom,                                       H  304 

Cliiisiflcution  of  poisons,  186 

Ctacennff,  lAeat.,  case  of,  496 


«52 


OntorJUMrMM. 

ii  131 

Conia. 

Clot)iii>g,iiniilyEi3orKddstuDion,2ie,  321 

Conicine, 

of  blood  on, 

S16 

wounds  thriLiHah. 

478 

G»i»rf/,  oaa  of. 

Clothiiii:.  BQspioioiii  itaiDB  on. 

b-iO 

^'on^eiousne9^,  ivtenlioTi  of,  in  praaOD- 

Ouderay.  au»  of, 

181 

ing  by  prussic  aai. 

Coat>uUmii  of  bliiod  after  death, 

83,466 

after  sovero  imuripB  10  the  head. 

ST3 

Tftpour,  effocta  of, 

ii  111 

irsumnc.                                 ii 

gns,  Buffooition  by, 

ii  lu 

Contrarta  made  by  tbe  innna,  vhen 

Coals,  spontaneOM  combiUtioD  of. 

710 

inmlid,                                     il 

Cooeuias  Indicu*. 

IBl 

Contused  wound*, 

piisoninft  by. 

396 

Contusions  m  tli»  living  and  dead. 

Cochrafte,  Mr.,  case  ff. 

ii  62* 

duleofinfliclionof. 

ii  266 

without  wxlivinosis. 

Ooga«.  caw  of, 

498 

Of  the  abdomen. 

Coka  vupoDT,  cffectB  cf. 

ii  111 

a«iV.P.,«aoof,                     ii  643 

0,lchic-ina, 

331 

rwtiijf  (.f  ih.-  iKxly  after  deftth. 

Colchicum,  pouoning  with. 

329 

Cooper,  case  of,                                    ii 

HutumoBle, 

329 

Cbpt  v.  Copt,                                       ii 

CoburM  cicatrice, 

604 

CoppEB.poi«oningbr, 

Coldatfokc,  deWh  from, 

ii  136 

salU  of. 

Cold,  deaih  from. 

ii  136 

in  article,  of  food. 

ii  137 

Ooprems,  polsoainK  by, 

murder  bj, 

ii  137 

infiiDticido  by, 

its  ttRwC  on  liinntics, 

ii  369 

Ci)rcliynia  ciipBuliiris, 

ii  487 

Cord,  umbilical,  point  of  ineertion  of 

CotdDQsa  of  tbe  bodv  io  death. 

47,  60 

the.          *^                              ii 

Colic,  p(un tor's. 

298 

Colica  tiii^Ianani, 

298 

sionofthe,                                ii 

CW/ifr,caaeoj', 

683 

evidence  furnished  by  the  length  of 

Colocjnth,  rffedB  of, 

.124 

the,                                           ii 

ColoBtrmn, 

ii  37.'i 

strangulation  by  the.                        ii 

Colouring  jii;itt.?T^  resembline  blood       fiSl 

coiling  of  the.  ill  iitfro,                       ii 

Comii.  or  dtalhlvtbo  brain, 

164 

nmrkofltip,  in  banging,                ii   4 

CombuMloii,  hui.,iui,«llcs«l. 

699 

i.,  «,™neul.lion.                              ii 

aponUlicous, 

707 

<  iriii.il.  l-iofifrey's. 

io  mixtures  of  carbonic  acid  o 

Dd 

Coroner's  inquests, 

_air 

ii  108 

defects  in  the  proceedings  of. 

CommissioDB  of  Inaucy 

ii  fi33 

Corpora  Intoa,                                     ii 

CO»tB  of. 

ii  534 

conflicting  CTidence  respecting,       ii 

Compos  mentis,                           ii 

79,  633 

false,                                                 ii 

Compression  of  the  bniin, 

621 

Corrosion  distingmshed  from  uleeiu- 

of  the  tungs. 

636 

lion, 

of  liio  umbiUcal  cord,  death  from 

Corrosive  liquids,  bums  from. 

Concfnl«l  «.j, 

ii  286 

ii  157 

ConnosivB     SrsLTiuTS,     solubility, 

ofdfliven', 

ii  159 

taste,  symptoms, 
saliralion  nu  efect  of. 

of  birtli, 

ii  176 

of  hiibite  in  CBSca  of  lift  inauranc 

,  ii  621 

■H 


Conception,  dale  of,  ii  o 

Concubsion  of  the  brain  mislBken  for 
dosth, 
rrmptoms  of,  6 

disiinguislied  from  intoxication.         <> 
of  the  j>r'i"«I  luiimra-  6 

Condi  I'l-iim, tt.  (*i(,  at  the,        ii  66, 
Condui/I  T,  Sonne,  ii  3 

Confessions  in  rhnnlieiineBS  ii  5 

Confined  iiir,  rff.rls  of,  ii   1 

Cougt-nital   dt^frvts.  eauaea  of  impo- 

tency  and  sterility,  ii  295  3 

disease,  a  csuso  of  death  in  nc*- 
bom  children,  ii  3 


,   .V,mjA«ll.    /l--;7.  T., 

microscopic  nppenm: 


I  Cotton 

I  Collrrll,  Ktg.  v., 

;  Connsel.  license  of, 

I       duties  of, 

I        medical, 

j  Counters!  roke,  injurieB  by, 

{  Coitrbon,  case  of, 


conibaslion  of,     713 
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Courtesy,  tenancy  by, 
Courvomer,  case  ox, 
Cowley,  Reg.  v., 
Cowper,  Spencer,  case  of. 
Cox,  case  of, 
'Cranium,  fractures  of  the. 


ii  214 

519 

ii  236 

ii  21,  24 

ii  165 

622 


accidental  in  the  new-born  child,    ii  403 

Craig  v.  Fenn,                                     ii  623 

Craniotomy,                                       ii  219 

Creasote,  poisoning  by,  334 

Chiminal  Abobtion,  See  Abobtiox.  ii  179 

Cbihi^al  Responsibility  in  insanity,  ii  561 

in  drunkenness,                               ii  595 

in  somnambulism,                           ii  599 

in  deafness  and  dumbness,             ii  601 

Crocus  sativus,                                   ii  190 

Cro88Y.Rcnlway  Assurance  Company,  ii  633 

Cross-examination,  22 

Croton  oil,  poisoning  by,  326 

Croton  tiglium,     -  326 

CrutcMey,  case  of,                               ii  426 

Crying,  evidence  of  live  birth,  from   ii  209 

Crypsorchides,  virility  of,           ii  293,  467 

Cufery,  Beg.  v.,  649 

Cumviing,  Mrs.,  case  of              ii  535,  556 

Cupping,  cicatrices  from,  603 

Curtis,  Beg.  v.,                                     ii  178 

Cuthrey,  Mrs.,  case  of,  645 

Cuts  and  stabs,  477 

Cyanide  of  mercury,  291 

Cyanide  of  silver,  366 

Cyanide  of  potassium,  369 
symptoms    and    appearances    in 

poisoning  with,  370 
Cynancho  parotidea  or  mumps,  al- 
leged, effect  of,  on  the  sexual 

organs,                                     ii  299 

Cytisine,  445 

Cytisus  laburnum,  poisoning  by,  443 


Da  Costa  v.  Jones, 
Dadd,  Beg.  v., 
Dalby's  carminative, 
Dalmas,  case  of, 
Daly,  case  of, 
Dalhousie  v.  M^DouaU, 
Danks,  case  of. 


ii  283 
ii  563 

354 
'523,  611 

665 
ii  240 

610 


Darnel,  bearded  (Lolium  temulentum)  397 
Date  of  birth,  ii  205 

of  conception,  ii  244 

Datura  stramonium,  poisoning  by,  439 
Daturia,  443 

Davey,  case  of,  ii  145 

Davey  v.  Comber,  ii  533 

Davidson,  case  of,  504 

Davies,  case  of,  ii  427 

Davis  V.  Gregory^  ii  567 

J)avis,  Beg.  v.,  456 

Davy,  case  of,  1 66 

Davy,  Beg.  v.,  496 

Day  V.  Day,  ii  231 

Day,  case  of,  ii  550 

Dead,  gases  from  the,  95,  123,  ii  126 

wounds  and  contusions  on  the,  459,  464 
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Dead  body,  examination  of  the,  505 

burning  of  the,  693 

time  required  for  burning  the,  706 

attitude  of  the,  70 

bleeding  of  the,  94 

concealment  of  the,  ii  176 
alleged  spontaneous  combustion  of 

the,  706 
DxATH,  signs  of,  43,  75 
trance,  43,  81 
muscular  irritability  after,  58,  73 
reality  of,  75 
verification  of,  76 
state  of  the  hands  and  eyes  after,  62 
state  of  the  skin  and  blood  after,  63 
mistakes  respecting,  77 
apparent,  44 
proofs  of,  79 
apparent  in  new-bom  children,  82 
inference  of  the  time  of,  before  putre- 
faction, 82 
date  of,  presumption  of,  87,  89,  166 
causes  of  sudden,  162 
violent,  causes  of,  165 
pretended,  166 
priority  of,  169 
acceleration  of,  in  personal  injuries,  577 
from  surgical  operations  on  wounded 

persons,  583 
accidental  causes  of  in  new-born 

children,  ii  386 
Deadly  poison,  182 
nightshade,  430 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  ii  601 
Deafness  and  dumbness  feigned,  de- 
tection of,  ii  602 
De  Baddeley,  Beg.  v.,  ii  192 
Debility,  death  of  the  new-bom  child 

from,  ii  387 

Decay,  food  rendered  poisonous  by,        347 

of  vegetable  matter,  720 

Decidua,  the,  ii  173 

Declarations  of  dying  persons,  453 

Defloration,  signs  of,  ii  454 

Deformities,  evidence  from,  159 

of  the  face  from  wounds,  632 

not  transmissible,  ii  274 

sexual,  ii  280 

Delafosse  v.  Forfescue,  case  of,  ii  455 

Delirium,  mistaken  for  insanity,  ii  490 

wills  made  in,  ii  551 

Delirium  tremens,  a  cause  of  death  in 

wounds,  582 

in  reference  to  insanity,  ii  518 

in  drunkards,  li  599 

in  reference  to  life  insurance,  ii  623 

Dblivbbt,  ii  159 

signs  of,  in  the  living,  ii  160 

at  a  remote  period,  ii  161 

feigned  and  unconscious,  ii  162 

during  sleep,  ii  164 

post-mortem,  ii  165 

signs  of,  in  the  dead,  ii  166 
protracted,  death  of  the  child  from,  ii  886 

•udden,  in  the  erect  postnze,  ii  406    ' 
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DauTSBT.  locomotion  and  ex«rtioii 

after,                                   _     ii  * 

TioUneeiDflictedoDthechilddDniigii  4 

Dehuuao  in  iaunity,                   ii  476.  41 
Daluiion  TOiKiL'cliciinif.TrithMlllof the 

jnnne,                              ii  483,  fi' 
in  reforetice   (o  teatementai;  ca- 

Be  lanntieu  loqnimido,                        i|  A' 

SamoDtiii,                                             >>  ^ 

■anilti,                                       ii  M4,  fi. 

feigned,  "6 

I)umcQtiiiiiiitQrBliB,acddent»lii,ii479.  *< 

UEoa.  Checalier.  eaao  of.                    ii  * 

DepiUlorioB,  arBtnical,                        __  2 
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Dying  ileclaralions,  rules  respecting, 
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Edey,  caso  of,  623 

Edmunds,  Beg.  v.,  490,  ii  154,  664 

Edwards,  Eliza,  case  of,  ii  286,  473 

Efilision  of  blood.  (SeeExTBAVASATiON.)  621 
Efiusion    of    blood  on    the    brain. 


date  of. 

627 

spontaneous, 

624 

in  cases  of  child  murder, 

ii  413 

Effluria  of  drains  and  sewers, 

ii  123 

from  the  dead. 

ii  126 

Elderjield,  case  of, 

u  593 

Electric  fluid,  action  of.   (See  Light- 

kino.) 

ii  128 

Ehie,  Mrs.,  case  of. 

H  616 

EUenberger,  Dr.,  caso  of, 

359 

Ellison,  Reg.  v.. 

67 

Elixir,  paregoric. 

354 

Elphick,  caso  of, 

459 

Embryo,  examination  of  the. 

ii  172 

characters  of   the,    to    the    sixth 

month. 

ii  173 

Emerald  green,  poisoning  with. 

273 

Emetic,  tartar,  poisoning  with. 

307 

Emmenagogues, 

ii  183 

Emphysema  of  the  lungs. 

ii  346 

Enoch,  Reg.  v., 

ii  424 

Epilepsy,  in  cases  of  insanity. 

Epispadia, 

Epithelial  scales. .                        ii  3 

ii  626 
ii  295 

75,  470 

fiemacausis. 

720 

Ergot  of  rye  as  an  abortire. 

ii  191 

noxious  effects  of. 

ii  193 

Ei^tin, 

ii  194 

Erotomania, 

ii  594 

Erysipelas  following  wounds, 

580 

Esparto  grass. 

717 

Essence  of  Mirbane, 

379 

Essential  oil  of  almonds, 

371 

Essex,  Earl  of,  case  of  the, 

490 

Ether,  poisoning  by. 

386 

Eagene  Aram,  case  of, 

137 

Evans,  case  of. 

681 

Evidence  and  testimony. 

29 

Eyidence,  medical. 

1 

rules  for  the  delivery  of. 

28 

conflicting. 

41 

Evidence,  scientiflc,  manufacture  of. 

38 

Evidence  gf  poisoning  in  the  living 

187 

in  the  dead. 

193 

identity  of  articles  for  analysis, 

205 

notes,  when  and  how  used  in. 

208 

circumstantial  and  presumptive  in 

wounds. 

503 

medical,  bias  in 

34 

comments  on. 

33,42 

Examination  in  chief. 

22 

cross, 

22 

Examination  of  wounds, 

457 

of  weapons, 

470 

of  the  dress  in  wounded  persons 

478 

of  fire-arms, 

515 

of  blood-stains. 

527 

of  the  woman  in  child-murder, 

ii  429 

of  lunatics. 

ii  536 

Excitement  a  cause  of  extravasation, 

,      624 
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Exhalations  from  the  dead,  ii  126 

Exhaustion,  death  from,  559 

Exhumation  of  bodies,  106,  204 

of  skeletons,  136 

Experts,  medical  and  scientiflc,  31 

evidence  of,  34 

misconduct  of,  35 

Exposure  of  new-bom  children,  ii  399 

Extent  of  wounds,  484 

Extract,  Goulard's,  poisoning  by,  297 

Extra  quatuor  maria,  rule  of,  ii  239 

Extra-uterine  conceptions,  ii  203 

Hfe,  ii  208 

Extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain,      619 

causes  and  seat  of,  621,  623 

from  excitement,  624 

from  disease  or  violence,  621 

causing  death  after  a  long  period,      626 

date  of,  627 

Eyebrow,  hair  of  the,  511 


Fabricius,  Br,,  case  of,  575 

Face,  wounds  of  the,  630 
Facts,  speciflcation  of,  in  certiflcates 

of  insanity,  ii  524 
Facts,     defective    statement    of,    in 

cases  of  insanity,  ii  525 

Fairhdme,  case  of,  1 75 

Fajat,  Francois,  case  of,  ii  306 

Falls,  wounds  from,  473 

Fama  clamosa,  ii  252 

Family  likeness,  evidence  from,  ii  274 
Farina,  detection  of,  in  the  stomach  of 

the  new-bom  child,  ii  376 

FarUg,  Reg,  v.,  ii  497 

Fasting,  long,  effects  of,  ii  143 

Fatality  of  wounds,  608 

Fatuity,  ii  501 

Fat  poisoned  by  lead  glaze,  302 

Fawcett,  Col,,  case  of,  644 

Fawkes  v.  Manchester  Ass,  Co,  ii  612 

Featherstone,  case  of,  ii  155 

Features,  evidence  £rom  the  ii  2^4 

Fecundation,  process  of,  ii  289 

Fecundity,  in  women,  ii  304 

Fees  medical,  claims  for,  19 

Feigned  poisoning,  192 

wounds,  552 

pregnancy,  ii  152 

menstruation,  ii  147 

delivery,  ii  162 

abortion,  ii  198 

insanity,  ii  508 

deafness  and  dumbness,  ii  602 

Felo  de  se,  ii  500 

Fever,  death  from,  after  wounds  and 

operations,  570,  584 
Fibrin,  detection  of,  in  blood-stains,  535 

F^e,  Mr.,  case  of,                  »  ii  500 

Fire-arms,  chemical  examination  of,      515 

Fire,  wounds  caused  by,  696 
Fisher,  Reg,  v.,                             242,  ii  497 

Fish-poison,  339 

Fish  V.  Palmer,  ii  208 
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Figt,  injuries  produced  by  the,  478 

'Fits,  in  reference  to  life  inluiance,  ii  611 

Plagellation,  death  from,  561 

Flanagan,  case  of,  271 

Flax,  spontaneoiyi  combustion  of,  713 
Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  death 

from,  426 

Flesh,  diseased,  poisonin^^  bj,  342 

Fletcher,  Beg.  v.,  ii  469 

Flogging,  nulitaiy,  death  from,  561 

Fly-paper,  277 

Fly-powder  and  water,  death  Arom,  273 
Foetal    circulation,    changes    in    the, 

caused  by  respiration,  ii  331 

Foetal  stomach,  contents  of  the,  ii  376 

Foetal  heart,  sounds  of  the,  ii  150 

changes  in  the,  after  breathing,  ii  371 

Foetal    vessels,    changes    in    the,  at 

birth,  ii  366 
date  of  closure  of,  ii  373 
Foeticide.  '  (See  Aboktion.)  ii  179 
Foetus,  characters  of  the,  from  concep- 
tion to  the  sixth  month,  ii  172 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  month,  ii  319 
death  of,  in  the  uterus,  ii  324 
Food,  poisonous,  339 
putrescent,  347 
death  from  privation  of,  ii  139 
Fool's  parsley,  poisoning  with,  ..  ^^^ 
Foramen  ovale,  closure  of  the,  ii  371 
Formby,  Mrs.,  case  of,  ii  619 
Fortg  V.  Forig,  ii  306 
Fougnies,  3f.,  case  of,  393 
FowleSf  case  of,  ii     71 
Fowler's  mineral  solution,  272 
FoXf  case  of  ii  163 
Foxglove,  poisoning  by,  436 
Fbactures  of  bones,  are  they  wounds  ?  462 
identity  from,  167 
of  the  skull,  619 
in  now-born  children,  ii  403 
of  the  spine,  633 
spontaneous,  661 
before  or  after  death,  662 
period  required  for  union,  663 
marks  of,  in  exhumed  bones,  663 
locomotion  after,  663 
resembling  dislocations,  664 
accidental,  in  the  drowned  ii     29 
Fnigilitas  ossium,  660 
Francis,  Beg.  v.,  ii  673 
Franck,  Dr.,  case  of,  ii     76 
Franklin,  case  of,  274 
Fra^er  v.  Bagley,                       ii  274,  466 
Frere  v.  Peacock,  ii  665 
Fright,  death  from,  666 
Frith,  case  of,  ii  369 
Fruits,  preserved,  poisoned  by  copper,  307 
Fruit  stains  resembling  blood,  531 
Fueling,  Beg.  v.,  591 
Fumes  of  mineral  acids,  death  from,      218 
of  arsenic,  266 
Fungi,  poisoning  by,  399 
Fungin,  401 
/W/<y,  -%.  v.,  ii  497 
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Furniture,  marks  of  blood  on. 
Fusel  oil. 


516 
376 


Gaitskill,  Beg.  v.,  696 
Gall-bladder,  wounds  and  ruptures  of 

the,  650 

Gallop,  case  of,  ii  564 

Gamboge,  effects  of,  324 

Game,  poisoned,  848 

Gammon,  case  of,  ii  441 

Gurden  nightshade,  408 

Gardiner  v.  LleweUyn,  ii  215 
Gardner,  case  of,               68,  85,  491,  517 

G^ariner-peerage  case,  ii  267 

Garotte  robberies,  ii     78 

Garotting,  ii     78 

Gas,  coal-,  suffocation  by,  ii  114 

Gaseous  poisons,  ii     98 

Gases  of  putrefaction,  95,  113 

Gathercole,  Bea.  v.  ii  497 

Geach  V.  Ingall,  ii  616 

Gedney  v.  Smith,  ii  234 

Geering,  Beg.  v.,  102 
Gelatinized  (spontaneous)  perforation 

of  tlie  stomach,  201 
Gelseminine,  333 
Gelsemium  sempervirens,  382 
Genitals,  wounds  of  the,  658 
George,  Beg.  v.,  67,  ii     11 
Gestation,  natural  period  of,  ii  241 
duration  of,  from  one  intercourse,  ii  242 
cause  of  tho  variations  in,  ii  243 
short  periods  of,  ii  246 
mistakes  in   the  mode  of  computa- 
tion of,  ii  246 
protracted,  ii  260 
period  of,  not  fixed  by  law,  ii  265 
legal  decisions  respecting,  ii  267 
Cribbins,  case  of,  ii     77 
Gibbe,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii     32 
Gibbs  V.  Tunaley,  595 
Gibson,  case  of,  ii  410,  592 
Gilchrist,  case  of,  694 
Gill,  Beg.  v.,  606 
Glandular  scars,  600 
Glass,  characters  of   wounds  caused 

by,  471 

Globules  of  blood,  543 

Glonoine,  effects  of,  388 

Godfrey's  cordial,  354 

Goerlitc,  Countess  of,  case  of,  703,  ii     69 

Gonorrhoea,  in  rape,  ii  448,  451 

Good,  case  of,  693 

Goodchild,  Beg.  v.,  ii  198 

Goodall,  case  of,             *  ii  171 

Goodhall,  Beg,  v.,  ii  198 

Goodman,  Beg.  v.,  ii  601 

Goulard's  extract,  297 

Goulard-water,  297 

Gout,  its  influence  on  life,  li  612 

Gradg,  case  of,  ii  422 

Grains  of  Paradise,  326 

Grave-yards,  vapours  of,  ii  126 

Gravidine,  ii  150 

Greenacre,  case  of,  460 
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Greensmiihy  case  of, 

Green  vitriol, 

Green  hellebore, 

Green  v.  Green, 

Green,  case  of, 

Greenwcod,  case  of, 

Greeks  case  of, 

Grcetham  v.  Mi  hies, 

Greswoldj  Col.,  case  of, 

Chrievous  bodily  harm, 

Griffin  and  Venn,  JReg,  v., 

Griffin,  lieg.  v., 

Griffiths*  mixture, 

Grimwood,  case  of, 

Grotta  del  Cane,  gases  of  the, 

Guaiacum  process  for  detecting  blood,  o38 

Guelder  rose,  448 

Guirin,  case  of,  137,  169 

Guinea  pepper,  326 

Gunpowder,  wounds  from,  682 

identity  from  the  flash  of,  684 

Gunshot  wounds,  substances  fqund  in,  666 

nature  of, 

near  or  distant, 

accidental,  homicidal,  or  suicidal, 

in  the  living  or  dead, 

survivorship  from, 
Gurney  v.  Gurne^,  ii 
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Hanging,  marks  of  violence  on  the  body 

m,       ;  11    46 

accidental,  ii     49. 

'  suicidal,  ii    60 

homicidal,  ii     60 

circumstantial   cvidenca    in  cases 

of,  ii     63 

evidence  from  position  of  the  body 

11 


64 

608 

196,  311 

ii  266 

289 

ii  466 

609,  623 

181,  ii  484 

233 

464 

ii  660 

ii  166 

518,  707 
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Habit,  its  influence  on  poisons,  182 
Habits  tending  to  shorten  life,  conceal- 
ment of  in  life  insurance,  ii  613 
Habits,  intemperate,  concealed,  ii  621 
Hacking,  Reg.  v.,  ii  433 
Hadfidd,  case  of,  ii  671 
Hsematiu,  chemical  properties  of,  527 
spectrum  of,  541 
crystals  of,  549 
Hsemine,  crystals  of,  651 
Hjemorkhaoe,  post-mortem,  94 
death  from,                   ,  657 
internal,  death  from,  558 
death  of  the  now-born  child  from,  ii  387 
Hagg,  case  of,  ii  427 
Haines,  case  of,  684 
Haib,  examination  of,  on  skulls,  162 
of  man  and  animals,  511,  612 
evidence  from,  on  weapons,  608 
the  colour  of,  in  paternity,  ii  274 
unnatural  growth  of,  in  women,     ii  279 
Hair-dyes,  162 
Halt,  Reg.  v.,                               ii  146,  233 
HoUy.  Semple,  ii  619 
Hallucinations  in  insanity,  ii  481 
in  drunkenness,  ii  696 
Hamilton,  Reg.  v.,  ii  464 
Hands,  wounds  of  the,  492 
Handwriting    in    insanity,    evidence 

from,  ii  640 

Hanging,  death  from,  ii     33 

fatal  secondary  effects  of,  ii     35 

treatment  of  cases  of,  ii     36 

appearances  in  death  from,  ii    38 
evidence  of,  from  mark  of  the  cord,  ii     40 

of  the  dead  body,  ii     44 
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Hansen,  Reg,  v., 

Hardman,  Reg.  v.. 

Hargrave  v.  Hargratx,  . 

Hargreaves,  Reg,  v., 

Harmer,  Reg.  v., 

Harrington,  case  of, 

Hartley,  cas^  of, 

Hartshorn,  poisoning  by, 

Harvey,  Reg,  v., 

Harwood  v.  Bal'cr, 

Hastings,  Lady  Flora,  case  of, 

Hatto,  case  of. 

Haversian  canals. 

Hawkey^  Reg.  v.,  690 

Hay,  spontaneous -combustion  of,  713 

Haynes,  case  of,  456 

Hayvjord,  case  of,  181 

Haywood,  Mr.,  death  of,  218. 

Hazel/,  case  of,  516 

Head,  wounds  of  the,  606,  615 

injuries  to  the,  in  new-bom  chil- 
dren, ii  403 

Hearty  wounds  of  tlie,  608,  637 

ruptures  of  the,  639 

changes  in  the,  in  new-born  child,  ii  367 
structure  of  the,  637 

Heat,  excessive,  death  from,  ii  138 

of  the  dead  body,  51 

Hebdon  v.  West  ii  638 

Hellebore,  poisoning  by,  331 

Hemiplegia,  virile  power  in  cases  of,  ii  297 


in  reference  to  l^fe  insurance. 
Hemlock,  poisoning  with, 

water-dropwort. 
Hemp,  spontaneous  combustion  of, 
Henbane,  poisoning  with, 
Hentig,  case  of. 
Hepatization  of  the  lungs, 
Hepburn  v.  Lordan, 
Hereditary  tendency  to  insanity, 

to  suicide. 
Hermaphrodites,  legal  rights  of. 
Hermaphroditism, 
Hernia,  phrenic, 

in  reference  to  life  insurance, 
Hewitt,  case  of, 
Heywood,  case  of, 
Hierapicra, 

in  abortion, 
Hill  V.  PhUp,  case  of, 
HUl,  Reg.  v., 
Hiorns  v.  Drew, 
Hohba,  Reg.  v., 
Hodges,  ca?o  of, 
Hojfstedt,  case  of, 
HoUissT.  Inrmr 
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418 
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713 

401 

176 

337 

718 

ii  606 

ii  500 

ii  283 

ii  277 
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ii  617 
271 
491,  o82;  ii91,96 
326 
ii  184 
ii  617 
ii  632 
166 
614 
ii  448 
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HOL 

HoUonrays  pills  325 

Holly,  effects  of  the  berries  of,  448 

Holy  bitter,  325 

Holmes,  Reg.  v^  272 

Homicidal  Monomania,  ii  566 

causes  and  symptoms  of,  ii  567 

•  legal  tests  of,  ii  570 

medical  tests  of,  ii  573 

summary  of  characters  in,  ii  575 

Homicidal  >irounds,  characters  of,  487 

burning,  mistaken  for  spontaneous,    703 
Honeycomfje,  Beg.  v.,  ii  178 

ffooncr,  case  of,  ii  269 

MopUg,  Reg.  v.,  12,  84 

HordeVy  case  of,  ii  414 

Horser>idish  mistaken  for  aconite  428 

Howt  and  Woodj  Reg.  r.,  666 

Howes,  Reg.  v.,  473 

Hiidin  V.  iVihon,  1 76 

Huelin,  case  of,  ii     61 

HiUl,  Reg.  v.,  679 

Httlme,  case  of,  674 

Human  bones,  138i  141 

combustion,  699. 

Hume,  case  of,  444 

Humfreg  r.  Maglmry  ii  695 

Hunger,  death  from  (see  Stabtation),  i  i  1 89 
Hunt,  case  of,  427,  ii  165 

Hunt  V.  Hunt,  ii  456 

Hunter,  case  of.  140 

Hutchms  V.  Hntvhins,  ii  232 

Hutton  V.  Watirloo  Assos.,  ii  623 

Huntlcg  X.  St.  George  Insurance  Com- 

panff,  ii  627 

43 
174 
387 
357 
221 
362 
279 
260 
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Hybernation,  sUite  of, 

Hydatids,  uterine, 

Hydrate  of  ehloml, 

Hj'drochlorato  of  morphia. 

Hydrochloric  acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  (see  Prussic  Acid), 

Hydrogen,  arseniurettod, 

test  for  arsenic, 
Hydrostatic  Test,  ii  336 

objections  to  the,  from  sinking  of 

the  lungs,  ii  337 

erroneous  inferences  from  the,  ii  344,  355 
effects  of  putrefaction  on  the,  ii  346 

aitificial  inflation,  ii  349 

general  conclusions  respecting  the 

employment  of  the,  ii  349 

conclusions  respecting  the,  ii  356 

Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  action  of 

vapour  of,  ii  124 

Hydrosulphuric  acid,  poisoning  by,    ii   119 
Ehrdrothorax  in  life  assurance,  ii  625 

Hylaml,  Reg.  v.,  ii  423 

Hymen,  evidence  derivo<l  from  the,  in 

rape,  ii  442 

as  a  sign  of  virginity,  ii  454 

Hyoscyamia,  402 

Hyoscyamup,  poisoning  with,  401 

Hypospadia,  ii  295 


INF 

Identity  from  marks  and  scars,      136,  601 
from  tattoo  marks,  601 
mistaken,                                      126,  141 
from  the  teeth,  131^ 
from  fractured  bones,  157 
from  disease  or  deformity,  159^ 
of  the  new-bom  child,                     ii  322= 
of  substances  intended  for  analysis,  205 
from  the  flash  of  gunpowder,  684- 
Idiocy,                                                 ii  502 
Idiosyncrasy  in  poisoning,  1 84- 
Ilex  aquifolium,  448 
lU^itimacy  from  development,          ii  257 
Ill£ions  in  insanity,                            ii  481 
in  drunkenness,                               ii  606 
Imbecility,                                            ii  503^ 
senile,                                                ii  504 
Immaturity  of  the  foetus,                    ii  317 
evidence  from,  in  cases  of  legiti- 
macy,                                ii  246,  254- 
doath  of  the  child  from,                   ii  400 
Impediments,  canonical,  \o  marriage,  ii  309 
Impotknct,                                         ii  287 
from  age,                                           ii  290' 
from  local  disease  and  malforma- 
tion,                                          ii  292 
from  corporeal  disease,                     ii  296 
as  a  ground  for  divorce,                   ii  30^ 
Impregnation  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness,                                         ii 
Imputed  poisoning, 

wounds,  489, 
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158 
192 
552 
74 
139 
287 
691 
47(^ 
504 


strangulation, 

Inanition,  death  from, 

Incapacity,  sexual  (see  Impotkkct) 

Incendiarism,  propensity  to. 

Incised  wounds, 

In^oherency, 

Incompetency,  mental,  medical  tests 
of, 
from  ignorance, 

Indian  tobacco. 

Indigo,  sulphate  of,  poisoning  by, 

Infans, 

Infanticide, 

evidence  in  cases  of, 

rules  for  inspection  of  tlie  body  in,  ii  322 

proofs  of  life  before  respiration  in 

cases  of , .  ii 

after  respiration,  ii 

static  test  in,  ii 

Ploucquet's  test  in,  ii 

legal  proofs  of,  ii 

proofs  of  live-birth  in,  ii  363, 

survivorship  of  the  child  in  caues 


ii  539 
ii  542 
434 
216 
ii  205 
ii  315 
ii  317 


323 
327 
330 
333 
360 
873 


of, 


382 
385 
390 
432 
433 


Identity  of  the  dead  body, 
of  muiilutcd  bodies, 


67 
131 


natural  causes  of  death  in, 
violent  causes  of  death, 
summar}'  of  medical  proofs  in, 
frequent  acquittals  in  cases  of, 
Verdicts  of  manslaughter  in  cases 

of,  ii  434 

examination    of   women  chai^ged 

with,  ii  429 

Infantile  leucorrhaea,  ii  446 
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Infants,  action  of  opiam  OD,  351 

Inflammable  vapours,  temperature  for 

the  combustion  of,  711 

Inflation,  artificial,  of  the  lungs,  ii  349 
Inheritance,  questions  relating  to,  ii  205 
Ii^jections  as  abortives,  ii  196 

Inquests,  coroners*,  11 

Insane,  the  effects  of  cold  on  the,        ii  487 
insensibility  of  the,  to  severe  in- 
juries, ii  489 
restraint  applied  to  the,  ii  515 
responsibility  of  the,  in  civil  cases,  ii  548 
in  criminal  cases,  ii  561 
In'SANITT,  meilical  deflnitions  of,        ii  476 
•  moral,  ii  478 
legal  definitions  of,  ii  479 
early  symptoms  of,                           ii  480 
-  hallucinations  and  illusions  in,       ii  481 
lucid  intervals  in,                             ii  484 
various  forms  of,  ii  485 
hereditary  transmission  of,              ii  506 
feigned,                                             ii  508 
post-mortem  appearances  in  cases 

of,  ii  504 

causes  of,  ii  507 

statistics  of,  ii  514 

rules  for  applying  restraint  in,         ii  515 
signing  certiflciites  of,  ii  520 

interdiction  in  &ises  of,  ii  531 

evidence  of,  from  written  docu- 
ments, ii  540 
civil  resjjonsibility  in  cases  of,  ii  548 
an  impediment  to  marriage,  ii  548 
plea  of,  in  criminal  cases,  ii  561 
restriction  of  medical  opinions  in 

cases  of,  ii  560 

homicidal  (see  Homicidal  jVIoxo- 

mania),  ii  566 

its  tendency  to  shorten  life,  ii  631 

Insect-powders,  409 

Inspection  of  the  body,  rules  for  the, 

in  poisoning,  203 

in  wounds,  457 

in  child-nnirder,  ii  322,  328 

for  coroners'  inquests,  14 

Inspections,  15 

Insurance,  questions  relating  to,  168 

(see  Life  Ixsuranck),.,  ii  604 

Insurance  murders,  ii  640 

Intellectual  insanity,  ii  478 

Intemperate  habits  in  reference  to  life 

insurance,  ii  621 

Intercourse,    duration    of    gestation 

after,  ii  241,  242 

carnal,  leg:il  proofs  of,  ii  457 

Inter.iiction,  in  insanity,  ii  533 

in  drunkenness,  ii  597 

Intei*mcnt,  date  of,  of  bones.  145 

Interments,  alleged  premature,  81 

Intervals,  lucid,  in  insanity.  ii  484 

validity  of  acts  ]>erformed  during,  ii  484 

Intestinal  canal,  view  of  the.  654 

Intestines,  wounds  and   ruptures  of 

the,  651 

view  of  the,  654 

u 
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Intoxication  distinguished  from  con- 
cussion, 617 
fatal  mistakes  respecting,  618 
Intra  quatuor  maria,  ii  239 
Iodide  of  potassium,  240 
Iodide  of  potassium  as  an  abortive,  ii  191 
and  iodine,  361 
Iodine,  effects  of,  249 
lodohydrargyrate  of  potash,  361 
Iron,  preparations  of,  poisoning  with,    319 
sulphate  of,  31 » 
chloride  of,  320 
moulds  mistaken  for  blood-stains,  -    531 
tilings  as  an  abortive,  ii  I84r 
salts  of,  as  abortives,  ii  183 
muriated  tincture  of,  320 
Iron  rust  and  blood  on  weapons,  53 S 
Iron  pyrites,  710 
Irritability,   muscular,  in   the  dead 

l)Ody,  7S 

Irritant  poisons,  general  effects  of,  185 

Irritants,  mechanical,  182 

mineral,  210 

vegetable,  324 

animal,  335 

Irwin,  case  of,  ii  411 

IsgaUf  case  of,  68S 

Issue,  cicatrix  from  an,  601 

Jackmn,  case  of,  ii  4G1,  601 

Jacobs^  Sarah,  case  of,  ii  143 

Jacobs,  Beg.  v.,  ii  144 

James,  case  of,  196 

Jasmine,  yellow,  noxious  effects  of,         332- 
Jalap,  effects  of  324 

Jatropha  Curcas,  328 

urens,  328 

Jefferies,  c:iso  of,  177 

Jenny,  cxise  of,  514 

JodreU,  case  of,  ii  624 

Johnson,  case  of,  576,  ii     95- 

Johnson  v.  Johnson,  ii  291 

Jones,  case  of,  645 

Juniperus Sabina,  poisoning  hy,  325,  ii  187 
Jury  of  matrons,  ii  154 

Jute,  alleged  spontaneous  combustion 

of,  714: 


Keir,  case  of, 
Kdly,  Reg.  v., 
Keipen,  Beg,  v., 
Kendrcw,  case  of, 
Kennedy,  cjiso  of, 
Kennedy  v.  Brown,  cafe  of, 
Kent,  Constance,  Beg.  v., 
Ketchum,  Gen.,  case  of, 
Kettlchand,  case  of, 
Kidneys,  ruptures  of  the 
Kiestein  in  the  urine  in  pregnancy 
Kilns,  vapours  of, 
King,  Beg.  v., 

Kivghorn  case,  the,  ii 

Kiftgshott,  Beg.  v., 
King's  yellow,  a  poison, 
Kingston,  Duchess  of,  case  of, 
u2 
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617 

679 

660 

50 
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651 
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150 

112 

289 

229, 

252 

572, 

587 

277 
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fingston^  EaHy  case  of,  ii  535 

innear    v.    Rock    Insurance    Com- 

pant/,  ii  684 

Kleptomania,  '   ii  593 

'  in  pregnancy,  ii  591 

Koebel  v.  •  Saunders,  715 

Labour,  premature,  responsibility  in 

inducing,  ii  201 

ijahrity  case  of,.  603 

Laburnum,  poisoning  by,  443 

Lacerateil  ^rounds,  472 

Lacey,  licg,  v.,  ii  590 

Lac  resin,  detection  of,  513 

Lactation  a  cause  of  puerperal  in- 

8;inity,  ii  590 

Lactucarium,  402 

Lactuca  virosa  and  sativn,  402 

Lactucin,  402 

Lqffarge,  Madame,  case  of,  270 

tiampblack,  spontaneous  combustion  of,  715 
Lanaon,  case  of,  594 

L*Angelier,  case  of,  271 

Lapis  infernalis,  319 

Larynx,  spasm  of  the,  ii  389 

Latent  disease,  death  from,  in  \vounds     564 
liaudanum,  poisoning  by,  349 

iiaughing  gas,  death  from,  ii  117 

Lnurel-watcr  and  oil,  poisoning  by,        373 
ffaurcncc,  Reg.  v.,  ii  680 

Laws,  case  of,  646 

Lead,  poisoning  by  the  acetate  of,         293 
analysis  of  the  salts  of,  295,  301 

carbonate.  297 

chronic  poisoning  by,  298 

oxides  of,  301 

meconatc  of,  362 

,    faction  ol  water  on,  241 

Lead-glaze,  poisonous  effects  of,  302 

Lead  palsy,  299 

Leander,  Reg.  v.,  ii  477 

Ijees,  case  of,  94 

Legal  tests  of  insanity  in  criminals,   ii  570 
iegge  v.  Edmunds,  ii  297 

Legitimacy,  l^gal  presumption  of,      ii  239 
of  children  born  after  the  death  of 

the  mother,  ii  240 

-   period  of  gestation  in  reference  to,  ii  241 
disputed,  from  shortness  of  gesta- 
tion, ii  246 
viability  in  reference  to,  ii  248 
proofs  of,  from  the  state  of  the  off- 
spring,                                     ii  254 
disputed,  from  long  periods  of  ges- 
tation,                                       ii  260 
in  what  oases  admitted,                   ii  265 
inferred  from  paternal  likeness       ii  273 
Xejfwincs,  cane  of  the,  161 
Lemons,  essential  siilt  of,                          228 
Lesiirgues,  case  of,                                    599 
Letts  V.    Greskam    Assurance    Com- 

pavy,  ii  623 

Lettuce-opium,  402 

Leucorrhcra  a  cause  of  sterility,  ii  308 

infantile,  ii  446 

Levant-nut,  395 


LUC 

Lewis,  Jane,  case  of, 
Lfwis's  Trusts,  case  of, 
fjHotellier,  case  of, 
Libbey,  Reg.  v., 
License  of  counsel, 
Life,  legal  and  medical, 
expectation  of. 


490 

ii  216 
ii  435 
20,26 
ii  208 
ii  60» 


LiFB  Insurance,  presumption  of  death 

in  eases  of,  167 

suicide  in  relation  to,  ii  497 

principles  of,  ii  604 

questions  connected  with  proposals 

for,  ii  606 

medical  vesponsibility  in  reference 

to, 
policies  of,  vitiated  by  fraud, 
acts  of  murder  in  connection  with, 
LiGHTNixoj  death  from, 
post-mortem  appearances, 
burns  fn)ni, 
cii-il    nction    concerning    damage 

from,  ^  n  134 

death  from,  in  reference  to  life  in- 
surance, it  633 
Ligustruni  (Privet),  alleged  poisoning 

by, 

Likene«5S,  parental,  evidence  from,      ii  273 
Limekilns,  suffocation  by  the  vapours 


i  609 
615 
641 
127 
129 
ISl 


447 


of, 

Lindenau  von  v.  Deshorough, 
Linen,  niici*oscopic  appearance  of, 
Lines,  Reg.  v., 

Lit^uids,  corrosive,  bums  by, 
Liquor  aninii. 
Liquor  arsenicalis, 
Lithargo,  poisoning  by, 
Litttct/'Odd,  Reg.  v.. 
Live-birth  in  civil  suits, 

evidence  of,  . 

pr«x)fs  of,  in  child-murder, 

suniniHry  regarding. 
Liver,  ruptures  and  wounds  of  the, 

view  of  the  under  surface  of  the, 
Lividity,  cadaveric, 
Llrv^eUyn  v.  Gardiner, 
IJoyd,  case  of. 
Lobelia  iiiflata,  poisoning  by. 


11  112 
ii  614 
ii  609 
ii  441 

697 

204 

272 

301 

680 

ii  205 

ii  207 

ii  362 

ii  381 

647 

650 

90 

ii  214 

615 

484 


Lochia,  evidence  of  delivery  from  the,  ii  161 
Lockjaw,  death  from,  in  wounds,  678 

Locomotion  in  poisoning  by  prussic 

acid.  363 

after  severe  p?rsonal  injuries,  606 

power  of,  in  lemales  after  recent 

delivery,  407 

in  poisoning  by  carbonic  acid,         ii   107 
liolium  tcmulcntum,  poisoning  by,  397 
Tjondcshorough,  Reg.  v.,  454 

1/onj?  fasting,  effects  of,  ji   143 

Longhy.  Reg.  v.,  ii   12S 

JjOVcJIJig.  v.,  ii   13S 

Ij<^zenjres,  i>oisoned,  277 

Lucca  Dr,  case  of,  495 

Luciil  intervals,  ii  464 

Lucifer-nntehes,  spoutanoors  combus- 
tion of,  712 
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LUU 

Lnmitiosity  of  the  body, 

Lunacy,  ii 

Acts,  legal  provisions  of  the,  ii 

commissions  of,  ii 
Lunar  ciustic,  poisoning  with, 
Lunatics,  wounds  inflicted  by, 

restraint  applied  to,  ii 

Lunatics,  discbarge  of,  ii 

testimonial  capacity  of,  ii 

interdiction  of,      -  ii 

examination  of  alleged,  ii 
responsibility  of,  in  civil  cases,       ii 
wills  bv. 
Lungs,  wounds  and  ruptures  of  the, 
front  view  of  the, 
examination   of  the,  in  new-born 

children,  ii 

speci  fie  g^a^•i  ty  of,  i  i 

atelectasis  of  the,  ii 

variably  affected  by  respiration,    ii 

putrefaction  of,  ii 

artificial  inflation  of,  ii 

Lung- tests,  ii 

Luscombe  v.  Preitipohn,  ii 

LyoUf  Col.f  case  of,  ii 

Lypemania,  ii 
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479 
520 
533 
319 
483 
515 
530 
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533 
536 
548 
549 
636 
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328 
335 

937 
341 
346 
349 
336 
268 

617 
494 
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ii  407 

ii     94 

572,  588,  ii  460 

ii  558 

ii  394 

574 

495 

631 

587 

ii  571,  576,  580 

ii  442 

677 
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Macdonald,  case  of, 
MacdmigaJ,  case  of, 
Macdougall^  case  of, 
Macewartf  case  of, 
MachadOj  case  of, 
Macintyre^  case  Of, 
Mackenzie,  case  of, 
Mackinnon,  case  of, 
Macklitiy  case  of, 
MaaniUan,  case  of, 
Macnaughten,  case  of, 
Macrae^  case  of, 
Magarity^  case  of, 
Magistery  of  bismuth, 
Magnetic  sleep,  rape  during, 
Mahaigy  case  of 
McCoinaSy  case  of, 
M^Conkey^  Reg.  v., 
McDonough,  iieg.  v., 
M'LachlaUy  case  of, 
M'MiUlen^  ciiHe  of, 
M^PkersoUf  case  of, 
Majority,  questions  relative  to, 

when  attained, 
Malapmxis, 

alleged,  in  fractures  aud  disloca- 
tions, 664 

in  midwifer}',  ii  201 

Malcy  Dr.,  case  of,  426 

Malformation,  death  of  the  new-born 

child  from,  ..  ii  388 

sexual,  ii  277 

Malignant  cholera  mistaken  for  poi- 
soning, 191 
Mijtiony,  Hig.  v.,                                         498 
Manchfister,  Duchess  of,  case  of  the,  ii  651 
Mania,                                                  ii  485 

suicidal,  ii  494 


ii  460 

119,  ii  65 

ii  451 

425 

ii  451 
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195 
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ii  412, 

418 
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Mania,  feigned, 
. .    homicidal, 
puerperal, 
sine  delirio, 
transitoria, 
MqnningSf  case  of  the, 
Mary  Earl  of,  case  of, 
Marcooley^  case  of,   « 
Marks  of  blood,  evidence  from  the 
form  and  situation  of, 
chemical  examination  of, 
in  cases  of  rape, 
Marks  of  tattooing, 
Marriage,  impediments  to, 
nullity  of, 
of  the  insane, 
MarriSj  case  of. 
Marsh's  process  for  arsenic, 
Marshal Cy,  Marshall, 
Martin,  Jonathan,  case  of, 
Martin,  Reg.  v., 
Maslin,  case  of, 
Masseg  and  Ferrand,  Reg.  v., 
Massicot, 

Master  v.  Blackpool  Railway  Company,  582 
Matches,  spontaneous  combustion  of,  712 
Material  concealment,  in  reference  to 

life  insurance,  ii  615 

Maternity,  early,  ii  303 

Matrons,  jury  of,  ii  164 

Maturity  of  Uie  new-born  child,  signs 

of,  ii  320 

Maiver,  Peter,  case  of,  104,  ^31 

Maxsted  v.  Morris,  17 

May,  Reg.  v.,  ii  407 

Maynard,  Reg.  v.,  593,  ii  435 

Meadow  safl&on  (see  Colchicx^m),  329 

Meat,  unwholesome,  339 

Meconium,  detection  of,  ii  377 

microscopical  characters  of. 

Mechanical  injury,  death  from. 

Mechanical  irritants, 

Moconic  acid,  tests  for. 

Medical  counsel. 

Medical  evidence, 

Medical  exports. 

Medical  jurisprudence  defined. 

Medical  jtlrists,  duties  of. 

Medical  responsibility,  in  wounds,  572,  586 

in  operations,  593 

in  cases  of  insanity,  ii  529 

in  delivery  (abortion),  ii  20i 

in  cases  of  child- mui-der,  ii  429 

in  life  insurance,  ii  609 

Medical  witnesses,  privileges  of,  21 

Medicines  and  poisons,  1 79 

Medico-legal  repjrts,  208 

for  coroners'  inquests,  7 

Meer  Khan,  case  of,  157 

Melted  metals,  bums  from,  685 

Mefler,  Mr.,  case  of,  ii     95 

Melancholia,  ii  494 

Membrante  pupillares,  ii  32(> 

Membranes,  child  bom  in  the,  ii  17? 

foetal,  ii  17ft 
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37 
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Sfenses,  rappresrion  of,  in  pregBUiej, 
Menses.   (S«e  "Mexstrvatiox.)  ii 

Henstrnal  blood,  cfaancten  of,  538,  ii 
Kenstmal  climacteric,  ii 

JCKsrsTsrATiox,  sappmvioo  of,  a  sign 
of  pregnancT,  ii 

feigned,  ii 

Hcnstraation,   appearances  of,  after 
death,  ii 

relation  of  gestation  to,  ii 

fallacies  in  calculating  pr^nancj 
from,  ii 

age  at  which  it  appears,  ii 

pregnancy  before,  ii 

pregnancy  after  cessation  of,  ii  304, 
appearance  of,  in  infants,  ii 

age  At  which  it  ceasey,  ii 

fontinnanct;  of,  to  late  periods  of 


life. 


absence  of,  a  caosc  of  sterilify, 

in  hermaphrodites. 
Mental  alienation, 
Mentha  pulogiam, 
Mephitic  vapour  of  cemeteries, 
Mercuiios  Vitse, 
MsBCCRT,  poisoning  by  the  salts  of, 

chloride  of, 

chronic  poisoning  by, 

absorbed, 

subchloride  of, 

ammonio-chlonde  of,  or  white  pre- 
cipitate, 

oxide  of, 

e\anide  of, 

sulphide  ( f. 

sulphates  of, 

nitrates  of, 
Mercurial  ointment,  poisoning  of  cnttle 

with, 
Merritt,  case  of, 
Metallic  irritants, 
Methvl  alcijhol. 
Methylated  spirit. 
Methylene,  bichloride  of, 
Meux,  Sir  II.,  case  of. 
Microscopical  evidence  in  rape, 
3Iidwifery,  malnpnixis  in. 
Milk,  detf<rtion  of,  in  the  stomach, 
MUffir,  lieg.  v., 
MUiet,  case  of, 
ymigatCj  case  of, 
Millie,  case  (»f, 
Milligan,  case  of, 
Miltifr,  licg.  v., 
Minchin,  lUg.  v.. 
Mind,  unsoundiu»ss  of. 
Mineral  acids,  {xjisoning  by, 

green,  poisoning  by, 

poisons, 

solution,  Fowlers, 

turpeth, 
Minium,  poisoning  by, 
Minor.     (See  Minoritt.) 
Wnority,  questions  relating  to, 

rbane,  essence  of, 
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146 
300 
4«9 
303 

146 
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197 
243 

245 
300 
301 
308 
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305 
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284 
476 
185 
126 
313 
279 
280 
281 
286 
289 

289 
290 
291 
290 
291 
292 

279 
270 
250 
374 
374 
374 
534 
464 
201 
374 
61 
699 
426 
652 
600 
296 
600 
479 
210 
273 
210 
272 
291 
301 

236 
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Miscarriage,  legal  meaning  ^  C 

JiistfTf,  ease  €£, 

MitekeU,  casa  of,  u 

Jfocr,  Captain,  case  o^ 

Molar  pregnancT, 

Moles,  nature  of, 

Tesienlar, 

on  the  ^kin. 
Moles,  abortion  o^ 
Monckton  x,  Cumertmx, 
Monkshood,  poisoning  by. 
Monomania, 

homicidal, 

snicidal, 

feigned. 
I    Monorchides,  rirility  of, 
'    Monsters,  abortion  of, 

legal  definition  of, 
1       varieties  of, 

criminal  responsibility  of, 
I        destmction  of,  not  permitted 
Monstrosity 

and  snperfcetation. 

death  of  the  child  from, 
Moore,  Ann,  case  of, 
Moore,  Eeg.  v.. 
Moral  insani^, 
Mordaunt,  Lady^  esse  of, 
Mordaunt  v.  Mordaunt, 
Morgan,  Reg.  v.,  529 

Morgan  v.  noys, 
Morison's  pills,  death  from. 
Morphia  and  its  salts,  ix>isouing  by, 

chemical  analvsis  of. 

death  from  local  application  of, 
Morris  v.  Davis, 
Mortal  wounds. 
Mortality  of  wounds, 
Morti/M/s,  case  of, 
Mortlock,  case  of, 
Mfulg,  case  of, 
Mother,  examination  of  tlie,  in  infiin- 

ticide,  ii 

Motives  for  crime,  evidence  from,       ii 
Muco-purulent  dischar^s,  ii 

Mucous  dischai^^es,  microscopic  cha- 
racters of,  ii 
Mucous  membrane,  wounds  of  the. 
Mud  wag  v.  Cro/t,                                 ii 
Midler,  Reg,  v., 

Mummy   linen,   microscopic  appear- 
ance of. 
Mumps,  impotency  from,  ii 

Mtniro,  Reg.  v., 

Mvnro  V.  ^Mttson,  ii 

Murder,  secret,  in  cases  of  life  assur- 
ance, ii 
Muriate  of  iron, 

of  morphia. 
Muriatic  Acid,  poisoning  l»y, 
Murrow,  case  of, 
Mnrton,  Reg.  v., 
Muscular  irritabilitv  after  death, 

order  of  cessation  of, 
\  "MLviftViTooms^,  ^isouing  by, 
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175 

173 
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204 

549 

425 

490 

566 

494 

509 

293 

202 

220 
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223 

389 

220 

231 

388 

143 

189 

566 

511 

501 

423 

555 

324 

357 

359 

358 

271 
501 

562 
393 
664 
451 

429 
573 
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555 
517 

510 
299 
318 
559 

642 
320 

357 
221 

697 

577 
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Mii99amatt  Janoo^  case  of, 
Jdussels,  poisoning  with, 
Jklutilated  bodies,  identity  of, 


ii  231 
339 
131 


KsTi  mistaken  for  marks  of  yiolence 

in  infanticide,  ii  422 

evidence  of  identity  from,  603 

'Naphtlia-coal,  effects  of,  373 

Naphtha-wood,  effects  of,  374 

Naphtha-wood,  burning  point  of,  711 

Narcotic  poisons,  186,  348 

Narcotico-irritants,  effects  of,  187 

JiatioUi  Rc9'  v.»  508 

Navel  string  (see  Umbilical  Cobd),  ii  365 
Neck,  twisting  of  the,  in  new-bom 

children,  ii  413 

view  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the,         488 
Needles  and   pins,   effects   of,  when 

swallowed,  182 

Nepenthe,  356 

Neurotic  poisons,  186,  348 

New-born  child,  legal  meaning  of,      ii  316 
New-bom  children,  mortality  of,  ii  315,  385 
JS^ewion,  case  of, 
2^evoton  v.  Woodhurst, 
Nicotina,  poisoning  with. 
Nightshade,  Woody,  effects  of. 

Deadly  (see  Belladonna), 
Nitrate  of  baryta, 

of  mercury, 

of  silver, 

of  bismuth. 
Nitre,  death  from, 

crj-stalline  form  of, 
NiTBic  Acid,  poisoning  by, 

vapour  of, 

appearances  in  death  from, 

unaly^is, 

on  articles  of  clothing, 

local  action  of, 
T^itrobenzole, 

mistaken  for  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
l^itroglyceriuc, 
Nitrous  oxide,  effects  of,  j 
Noma  pudendi,  cases  of, 
Non  compos  mentis, 
Ikorman^  Reg,  v., 
I^oroif  Thouret,  case  of, 
Norris,  Reg,  v.. 
North,  Reg.  v.. 
Nose,  wounds  of  the. 
Notes,  use  of,  in  evidence, 
Nottidge  v.  Ripley,  case  of. 
Noxious    substances,  legal 
of, 

animal  food, 
Nullity  of  nuimage,  suits  for, 
Nux  vomica,  poisoning  by, 
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692 
182 
393 
403 
430 
211 
292 
319 
321 
237 
220 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
698 
376 
377 
383 
116 
445 
479 
94 
592 
592 
428 
632 
208 
517 

199 
343 
311 
403 


Obstetric  jurisprudence, 
Ochreous  deposits,  arsenic  in, 
O  Connor,  Arthur,  case  of, 
•(Edema  of  the  lungs, 
•(Enanthe  crocata, 
Ogilvy,  Reg.  v., 
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146 

207 

ii  506 

ii  337 

421 

ii  523 


PAR 

Oil,  its  inflnence  on  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, 
Oil  of  vitriol,  poisoning  with  (see  Sul- 
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FHUBic  Acid), 

210 

of  croton. 

326 

of  tar. 

334 

of  turpentine, 

333 

bitter  almonds, 

371 

fusel. 

275 

of  wormwood,  noxious  effects  of. 

382 

Oil  of  savin. 

ii  189 

of  tansy. 

ii  190 

Ommaiiey  v.  Stillwell, 

174 

Operations,  surgical,  death  from, 

583 

under  chloroforai. 

586 

necessity  for, 

587 

under  mistaken  opinions, 
medical  responsibilty  in. 

589 

593 

Operation,  Qesarean, 

ii  216 

Opium,  symptoms  caused  by. 

349 

appearances  in  death  from. 

350 

action  of,  on  infants. 

351 

process  for  detecting,                  359,  361 

eating,  concealed  in  reference  to  life- 

insurance, 

ii  627 

chronic  poisoning  by, 

ii  629 

Orbit,  wounds  of  the. 

631 

Ordeal  beau,  effects  of  the. 

397 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  case  of  the, 

617 

Orpiment,  poisoning  by. 

277 

Osmosis,  detection  of  poisons  by. 

215 

Ossifiaition,  as  a  test  of  age, 

148 

in  the  foetus. 

ii  319 

defective,  simulating  violence. 

160 

Ovary,  with  corpus  luteum. 

168 

Ovum,  examination  of  the. 

ii  172 

appearances   of  the,   in   the  mem- 

branes. 

ii  173 

Ouen  and  Th&nias,  Reg.  v.. 

ii    23 

Owen,  Reg,  v., 

ii  457 

Oxalate  of  potash,  acid. 

228 

OxAuc  Acid,  symptoms  caused  by. 

223 

appearances  in  dwith  from. 

224 

analysis  of. 

226 

dialysis  <>f, 

227 

on  clothing, 

228 

Oxide  of  mercury, 

290 

of  lead. 

301 

of  zinc. 

317 

Pans,  Mr,,  axse  of. 

C93 

P^vinter's  colic. 

298 

Palmer,  Ann,  case  of,                   102, 

ii  643 

Palmer,  WUliam,  Reg,  v.,    196,  416 

ii  642 

Palmer,  Walter,  case  of,              368, 

ii  643 

Palsy  from  lead. 

299 

from  mercury. 

281 

Panophobia, 

ii  486 

Paper  hangings,  arsenic  in. 

275 

Papier  Moure, 

277 

Pappian  law,  provisions  of  the. 

ii  309 

Paralysis  from  lead. 

298 

in  reference  to  life-insurance, 

ii  626 

Paraplegia,  virility  in  cases  of. 

ii  298 

Parasites  in  food. 

843 
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Piaregortc  rlixir,  3u4 

'Ptrental  likeness,  evidence  from,  ii  273 
Parkman,    Dr,,    restoration    [of    the 

skeleton  of,  132 

Phrsley  clistingai&hed  from  henloek,  425 
'Partridges,  Caiuulian,  noxious  effects 

of,  348 

•Parturition  (see  Deutebt),  ii  159 

"VaHxiB,  ii  205 

Pascoe,  case  of,  ii  189 

PeuWi  case  of,  ii  644 

'  Ptf/f,  case  of,  ii  561 

Paternity,  questions  on,  ii  273 

Patenon^  case  of,  574 

PattCion^  Keg.  v.,  ii  5ri6 

Pearce,  jVr,,  case  of,  669 

Penrlasb,  poisoning  by,  232 

Pearl-white,  321 

Pederast iji,  ii  472 

Penfohl  X.  Crawford,  ii  550 

Pennyroyal,  notion  of,  in  al)ortion,  ii  185 
Perforation  ofthe  stomach  from  poison 

and  disease,  200 

Perforations,  post-mortem,  *  201 

Perce  vai,  Mr.y  case  of,  ii  482 

Pcrcival,  Ueg.  v.,  566 

Perineum,  rupture  of,  concealed,  ii  619 

PeritonitiK  from  abortion,  ii  197 

Personal  injuries,  449 

rules  of  law  respecting,  565 

death  from  slight,  567 

Per  rail,  lirg.  v.,  588 

Petechije,  467 

Peter  Ay  Mri*.,  case  of,  197 

Petroleum,  ]»urn»  from,  695 

Peitcugill,  lUg.  r..  454 

Piyid,  3/.,  ca'se  of,  668 

Phcljis^  Ucg.  v.,  619 

PhUlipSylhg.x.,  612 

Phipps,  Ueg.  v.,  626 
Phlebitis,  a  secondary  cause  of  death,    698 

Phlosj^istou,  699 

Phosphorescence  of  the  Ixxly,  98 
Phosphouus,  symptoms  of  poisoning  by,  243 

chronic  jxjisoning  by,  244 
vfft'Cts  of  the  vapour  of,  appearances 

after  deutli,  244 

analysis,  247 

spontaneous  combustion  of,  712 

red  or  allotropic  action  of,  248 

Phrenic  hernia,  643 

Phthisis,  concealment  of,  in  life  insnr- 

nnce,  ii  616 

Physostipnia  Vcnenosum,  397 

Physostigmia,  399 

Physiciiut,  328 

Pia  mat«T,  629 

Picnjtoxiiie,  effects  of.  39G 

Pickles,  poisone<l  with  copper,  307 

Pihicotia.  ii   184 

PhicknrfJ,  case  of.  ii     71 
Pins  and  needles,  administration  of,  to 

infants,  182 

m^  Jieg.  v.,  ii  357 

***  *ts,  CRSO  of,  \S9 


POT 


Plea  of  pregnaiK^, 

of  insanity, 
Plowes  T.  Basset/f 

ii  155 

ii  560 

ii  240,  272 

Ploucquet's  test. 
Plural  births. 

ii  333 
ii  224 

PcHsox,  definition  of. 

178 

law  respecting  the   administration 

of,  179,  180 

influence  of  habit  on,  183 

of  idio^ncrasy,  184 

irritant  and  corrosire,  185 

nurcotic  and  naxcotico-irritant,  186 

effects  of,  modified  by  disease,  188 

deadly,  182 

neurotic,  186,  197 

cerebral,  186,  197 

cercbro-spinal,  187,  197 

slow  and  rapid  death  from,  193 

gaseous,  ii     98 

Poisoned  articles  for  analysis,  identity 

of,  205 

Poisoned  game,  34& 

Poisoned  grain,  89^ 

PoisoxiNO,  evidence  of,  in  the  living,     187 

disease  mistaken  for,  191 

feigned  and  imputed,  192 

evidence  in  the  dead,  19S 

sudden  death  resembling,  194 

chronic,  194 

ulceration,  corrosion,  cud  softeniog 

in,  199 

perforation,  20O 

rules  for  investigating  cases  of,  202 

post-mortem  appearances  in  cases  of,  199 
death  of  new-bom  child  from,        ii  42S 
Poisonous     and    non-poisonous    sub- 
stances, 179 
Poisonous  food,                                         339 
Poisonous  gases,                                    ii     9S 
Poisonous  sausages,                                 340 
Poisonous  fungi  or  mushrooms,               399 
Poisons,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction,    102* 
classification  of,                                      185 
irriUint,                                                     210- 
Po!e  V.  liogersj                                     ii  624 
Policies  of  life-insurance,  voidanco  of, 

by  fraud,  ii  618^ 

Pomnierais,  dc  la,  Dr.^  case  of,  438,  ii  644 
Pook,  Jlcg.  v.,  624 

Poppies,  83Tup  and  decoction  of,  351 

Pork,  measly,  poisoning  by,  341 

Portburif,  Keg.  v.,  ii  624 

Porter,  Commonwealth  v.,  ii  269 

Posthumous  children,  ii  240,  276^ 

Post-mortem  appearances,  in  poisoning,  143 
births,  ii  220 

ha?morrhage,  94 

Potash  and  its  carbonates,  poisoning 

by,  231 

acid  oxalate  of,  228 

analysis  of,  233 

nitrate  of,  23? 

sulphate  of,  238= 

arsenitc  of,  272 

Q^x«cu;ile  of,  27r 
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Potash,  bichromate  of,  322 

iodohydrargyrat«  of,  361 

Potassimn,  iodide  of,  240 

cyanide  of,  369 

chloriodide  of,  and  mercuiyy  361 

Poidton,  Rex  \.,  ii  360 

PrasHn ,  Duke  de,  case  of,  256, 272,  62 1 ,  661 

Pratlct/y  Ueg.  v.,  ii  419 

Precipitate,  white,  289 

red,  290 

Precocity,  sexual,  in  males,  ii  290 

in  females,  ii  302 

Pregxakct,  signs  of,  ii  146 

feigned,  ii  152 

plea  of,  in  bar  of  execution,  ii  154 

concealment  of,  ii  157 

unconscious,  ii  168 

in  the  dead,  ii  168 

proof  of,  in  cases  of  abortion,  ii  198 

extra-uterine,  ii  203 

longest  duration  of,  ii  260 

before  menstruation,  ii  301 

crimes  perpetrated  during,  ii  591 

earliest  age  for,  ii  303 

latest  age  for,  ii  304 

following  rape,  ii  463 

Premature  interments,  81 

births,  ii  246 

labour,  induction  of,  ii  201 

puberty,  ii  302 

Presen'ing  articles  for  analysis,  205 

Presumption  of  death,  165,  169 

of  surrivorship,  170 

Pretended  fasting,  cases  of,  ii  143 

Price,  case  of,  ii  597 

Priority  of  death,  168 

Privet,  effects  of,  447 

Procreative    power,  age    for,  in   the 

male,  ii  288 

in  the  female,  ii  300 

Procurator-Fiscal,  the  office  of,  1 3 

Projectiles,   chemical  examination  of,  ol6 

whether  fired  near  or  at  a  distance,  667 

deflection  of,  670 

Prostatic  disease   in  life-insurance,  ii  621 

Protracted  births,  ii  260 

gestation,  ii  260 

delivery,     '  ii  386 

Pfiussic  AcaD,  362 

taste  and  odour  of,  363 

symptoms  caused  by,  363 

post-mortem  appearances,  364 

fatal  doses  of,  365 

analysis,  366 

detection    of    vapour    in    organic 

liquids,  367 

in  the  tissues,  368 

Pryke,  Reg.  v.,  ii  142 

Pseudo-morbid  appearances,  96 

Ptyalism,  mercurial  (see  Salivation),     281 

Puberty  in  males,  ii  288 

in  females,  ii  300 

premature,  ii  302 

Puerperal  mania,  ii  690 

Pulmonary  tests,  ii  336 


RAP 


Pufham,  Reg.  v. 
PuUeg,  Mrs.,  case  of, 
Puncta  cruenta. 
Punctured  wounds, 
Purging  nuts, 
Purpura, 


ii  10 
702 
629 
471 
326 
467 


Pus,  microscopic  appearance  of,  ii  460,  469 

from  a  chancre,                                ii  450 

Purulent  discharges  in  alleged  rape,  ii  447 

Putrefaction,  effects  of,  93 

gases  of,  95 

changes  in  the  viscera  from,  96 

external  changes  indicative  of,  97 

in  air,  98 

conditions  for,  99 

influence  of  air  and  moisture  100 

modifying  conditions  of,  101 

accelerators  of,  102 

effects  of  poisons  on,  102^ 

in  the  earth,  10^ 

cases  of  rapid,  111 

slow  access  of,  80 

medical  evidence  in  cases  of,  115 

in  water,  124 
attempted  restoration  of  identity  in 

cases  of,  126- 

of  the  foetus  in  utero,                 .    ii  324 

in  body  of  new-born-child              ii  383 

Putrescent  food  347 

Pytemia     a     cause      of     death     in 

wounds,                                584,  588^ 

Pgm,  case  of,                          465,  572,  689 

I^/ne,  Reg.  v.,                                      ii  418- 
Pyrites  in  coals  a  cause  of  spontaneous 

combustion,  710 

Pyrogallic  acid,  230- 

Pyromania                                           ii  591 


Quain^  Rex  v., 

587 

Qualter^  case  of. 

465 

Quickening  a  sign  of  pregnancy. 

ii  14» 

Quicksilver.  •  (ScoMkhcury.) 

279 

*  Quietness,' 

35-lr 

Quotations  from  books, 

2a 

Race,  case  of. 

682' 

Racksiraw,  Reg.  v„ 

ii  461 

Railtoii,  case  of, 

ii  384 

Raliion,  Mrs.,  case  of. 

ii  61& 

Eapk,  definition  of. 

ii  439* 

statistics  of 

ii  440- 

proofs    of,     in      children     under 

puberty  ii  441 

vulval  and  vaginal,  ii  442 

evidence  from  marks  of  violence  in,  ii  44S 
false  charges  of,  ii  443 

purulent  discharges  in,  ii  447 

gonorrhoeal  discharge  in  ii  449 

on  females  after  puberty  ii  462 

on  adults,  ii  457 

possibility  of  perpetrating,  on  adult 

women,  ii  468- 

on  idiots,  ii  469 

during  sleep,  ii  460 

loss  of  physical  evidence  in  cases  of,  ii  461 
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Bapo,  pregnancj  following, 

ii  463 

microscopical  evidence  in. 

ii  465 

evidence  of,  in  the  dead  body. 

ii  470 

by  females  on  males, 

ii  471 

by  the  insane, 

ii  594 

Bavettj  Reg.  t., 

ii  426 

Rowlings  v.  Desborough, 

ii  624 

Readlg,  case  of, 

675 

Recins  fMtus, 

ii  316 

Redanies,  case  of, 

ii  582 

Ked  dyes  mistAken  for  blood, 

532 

Bed  fire,  spontaneous  combustion  of,     710   | 

Red  lead. 

301 

Ked  pnint, 

531 

Re<i  particles  of  blood. 

543 

Bed  phosphorus, 

248 

Bed  precipitate, 

290 

Bedness  from  burns, 

691 

Bedness  of  the  stomach  in  poisoning,    198 

Beduction  process  for  arsenic 

257 

Reed  and  Vondan,  case  of. 

598 

Reed  v.  Legard, 

ii  549 

Reeve,  case  of, 

ii  410 

Be-examination, 

23 

Reidy  case  of,                               71- 

-92,  633 

Beinsch's  process  for  arsenic,          \ 

261,  268 

„                for  antimony. 

314 

Renouf  v.  Fdeit, 

ii  270 

Beports,  medico-legnl. 

208 

Bbspiuation,    cessation    of    the, 

in 

death, 

43 

signs  of,  in  the  new-born  child, 

ii  328 

imperfect. 

ii  3^8 

before  birth. 

ii  357 

a  sign  of  life,  not  of  live-birth, 

ii  358, 

363 

Bbsponsibiuty,  medical,   in  case* 

\  of 

alleged  abortion, 

ii  201 

in  child-murder. 

ii  429 

in  cases  of  insanity. 

ii  529 

in  life  insurance. 

ii  609 

of  the  insane  in  civil  cases. 

ii  548 

test  of,  in  criminal  cases, 

ii  577 

medical,  after  surgical  operations,      584,  « 

686 

Restraint  in  insanity. 

ii  515 

in  drunkenness. 

ii  597 

Reynolds,  case  of,                   ii  71, 

561,  583 

Bibs,  side  view  of  the,  showing 

the 

direction  of  wounds, 

497 

Rich  V.  Pierpointf  case  of. 

17 

Richards,  case  of. 

674 

Richardson,  Reg.  v., 

514 

Richman,  Prof.,  case  of. 

ii  133 

Bicinus  communis 

328 

Bigidity,  cadiweric. 

63 

in  cases  of  poisoning, 

59 

in  death  from  lightning, 

61 

Bigor  mortis. 

63 

in  new-born  children. 

ii  363 

Risk  Allah,  case  of. 

675 

Boad  murder,  the, 

618 

Roberts,  Reg.  v.. 

ii  593 

Roberts  v.  Ktrdake, 

ii  505 

Bobiman,  ca«e  of, 

ii  419 

SEA 

Ross,  Sir  J.,  case  of, 
Ross,  Elizabeth,  case  of, 
Ross  Touchrt,  Reg.  v., 
Rmut,  Maurice,  case  of, 
Rowe,  Reg.  v., 
Bae,  action  of,  in  abortion, 
Rumball,  case  of. 
Rumble,  Reg.  v., 
Bupture  of  the  lungs, 

of  the  heart, 
Baptare  of  the  diaphragm, 

of  the  liver, 

of  the  spleen  and  kidneys, 

of  the  intestines, 

of  the  stomach, 

of  the  urinary  bladder. 
Rush,  case  of, 
Russell,  case  of, 
Russell,  Lord  IV.,  case  of, 
Russeu,  Rex  v.. 
Bust,  stiins  of,  mistaken  for 
Buta  gravcolens 
Butine, 
Butinia, 
Rgan,  Reg.  v., 
Ryder,  Rrg.  v., 
Bye,  ergot  of,  action  of. 


ii  612 

160,  ii  94 

669,  ii  581 

ii  79 

ii  51 

ii  186 

ii  497 

ii  183 

636 

639 

611 

612,  647 

612 

661 

652 

612 

514 

194 

66,  485,  506 

ii  441 

blood,        533 

ii  185 

ii  185 

ii  185 

ii  459 

ii  590 

ii  191 


Saffron  as  an  abortive, 
Salicine, 
Salivation,  arsenical, 

mercurial, 
Siilt  of  sorrel, 
Salt  of  lemons. 
Saltpetre,  action  of, 
Sal  volatile, 
Sal  polychrest, 
Sal  de  duubus, 
Sampson,  Reg.  v.. 
Sanguineous     tumours    in 

children, 
Santonino, 

Saponification  of  the  dead  body. 
Sausage  poison, 
Saville,  case  of. 
Savin,  poisoning  by, 

as  an  abortive, 
Saxe  Gotha,  Dvke  of,  case  of, 
Sayers,  Rrg.  v.. 
Scalding,  homicidal. 
Scalds  and  burns, 
Scalp,  wounds  of  the. 


ii  190 
412 
252 
281 
228 
228 
237 
236 
238 
238 

ii  420 
new-bom 

u  386 


412 
107 
340 
506 
325 
ii  187 
ii  614 
646 

697 
685 
615 


\ 


Scalp-tumour  in  new-born  children,  ii  386 

Scammony,  325 

Scars.     (Sec  Cicatbices.)  o97 

Schedmaicig,  case  of,  ii  599 

Scheele's  green,  273 

prussic  acid,  365 

Schwahe  v.  Clift,  ii  498 

Schweinfurt  green,  273 

Scorbutic  scars,  600 

Scott  v.  Wake  in,  \\  518 

Scirrhus  of  the  lungs,  ii  337 

Scrofulous  cicatrices,  600 

Sea/iatn,  Req.  v.,  289 
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SEA 

Seaton  v.  Adcock,  ii  549 
Secale  comutum,  ii  191 
SedatiFO  solution,  855 
Self-delivery,  Tiolence  inflicted  by  wo- 
men during,  ii  414 
Self-inflicted  wounds,  489,  552 
8eU,  Reg,  t.,  ii  435 
Seilis,  case  of,  485,  537 
SeUU,  Rex  v.,  ii  360 
Seminal  stains,  detection  of,  ii  464 
Senile  dementia,                           ii  504-558 
JSetons,  cicatrices  from,  601 
Seton,  Mr.,  case  of,  572 
Sdwer  pises,  noxious  effects  of,  ii  121 
Sex,  determination  of,  in  skeletons,        144 
distinction  of,  ii  277 
mixed  and  doubtful  cases  of,  ii  279 
civil  rights  depending  on,  ii  284 
concealed,  ii  286 
Sexual  identity,  ii  314 
Sesual  malformation,  varieties  of  ii  277 
causes  of,  ii  281 
influence  of,  on  electoral  rights,  ii  284 
operations  for  the  removal  of,  ii  285 
a  cause  of  im potency,  ii  295 
Shcepwash,  arsenical,  272 
Shellfish,  poisoning  by,  339 
SheUac,  evidence  from  the  discovery  of, 

in  burnt  hair,  513 

Sheppard,  Reg,  v.,  ii  415 
Shtrwin  v.    Korth-Eastem    Railway 

Company,  39 
Sheward,  Reg.  v.,  149 
Shock,  death  from,  559 
Shot,  wounds  by,  679 
Siamese  Twins,  case  of,  ii  222 
Silk,  microscopic  appearance  of,  509 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  poisoning  by,  319 
Simpson  v,  Halliday,  case  of,  18 
Simpson,  Rex  v.,                           ii  360,  699 
Sinclair  v.  Maritime  Assurance  Com- 
pany, ii  632 
Skeletons,  identity  of,  137 
restoration  of,  133 
exhumation  of,  136 
determination  of  sex  in,  144 
date  of  interment  of,  145 
age  of,  147 
mistakes  respecting,  138 
stature  in  reference  to,  153 
Skelton,  Reg.  v.,  476 
Skin,  state  of,  in  the  dead,  63 
wounds  of  the,  450 
in  new-bom  children,               ii  366,  383 
Skull,  evidence  from  a,  150 
defective  ossification  in  the,  1 60 
fractures  of  the,  619 
coverings  of  the,  629 
accidental    fracture    of,   in  partu- 
rition, ii  403 
Slater  and  Vivian,  Reg,  v.,         635,  ii  489 
Sleep,  morbid,  46 
delivery  during,  ii  164 
rape  during,  ii  460 
homicide  during,  ii  .600 


SPO 
Slow  poisoning.    (See  Chbonic  Poi- 

SONIKO.)  194 

Small-pox,  cicatrices  from,  602 

Small-shot,  composition  of,  515 

death  from,  680 

wounds  produced  by,  679 

Smethurst,  case  of,  195 

Smith,  Reg,  v.,  523,  ii  407 

Smith,  Dr.,  Reg,  v.,  672 

Smith,  Madeline,  case  of,  271 

Smith  V.  Barker,  272 

Smoking  and  life  insurance,  ii  631 

Smothering,  death  from,  ii     02 

accidental  cases  of,  ii     93 

homicidal,  ii     94 

Smyth  v.  Smyth,  case  of,  600 

Snipe,  Reg,  v.,                                •  521 

Snuff,  poisoned  with  lead,  302 

Soap-lees,  poisoning  by,  231 

Soda  and  its  carbonate,  poisoning  by,     231 

arsenite  of,  273 

Sodomy,  ii  472 

Softening  of  the  stomach  from  poison 

and  disease,  199 

Splania,  403 

Solanum  chnlcamara  and  nigrum,  403 

Solloway,  Reg.  v.,  457 
Somnambulism,  responsibility  in  cases 

of,  ii  699 

in  life  insurance  and  suicide,  ii  601 

Soothing  syrup,  354 

Sorrel,  salt  of,  228 

South,  Rex  v.,  ii  428 

South,  case  of,  ii     16 

Southcomb  v.  Merriman,  ii  622 

Southgate,  case  of,  181 

Spanish  flies,  poisoning  by,  335 

Spasm,  cadaveric  64 

of  the  larynx,  ii  389 

Spaul,  Reg.  v.,  ii     86 

Specific  gravity  of  the  human  bod^,    ii     24 

Spectral  analysis  for  detecting  blood,      540 

Spectrum  of  blood,  541 

Spermatorrhoea  a  cause  of  impotency,  ii  295 

Spermatozoa,  ii  289 

age  at  which  they  appejir,  ii  290 

examination  of  stains  for,  ii  464 

Sphacelia  segetum.  (See  Ergot.)  ii  194 

l^icer,  case  of,  458,  521 

Spimil  marrow,  injuries  to  the,  634 

poisons,  403 

Spine,  concussion  of  the,  632 

fractures  of  the,  633 

Spirit,  Dyer's,  poisoning  by,  819 

of  salt.    (See  Muriatic  Acid.)  221 

Spirits,  poisoning  by.    (See  Alcohol.)    384 

of  hartshorn,  death  from,  233 

Spleen,  ruptures  of  the,  612 

Spontaneous  Combustion,  699 

mistakes  respecting,  701 

of  the  dead  body,  705 

of  charcoal,  709 

of  coals  with  pyrites,  710 

sulphur  and  phosphorus,  711,  712 

alleged,  of  flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  cotton,  7 14 
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SPO 

Spontaneous  Combustion,  conditions  for,  715   I 

of  nitrogenous  substances — hay  and 

corn,  721 

of  dry  wood,  .  7*22 

Spontaneous      perforation     of  the 

stomacli,  201 

Spriggs,  Reg,  v.,  680    • 

Spurred  rye,  ii  191    i 

Squire,  lieg,  v.,  ii  145    . 

Stabs  and  cuts,  477 

Stabs  and  cuts,  accidental,  493 

StadtmnhieTf  Reg,  v^  ii  180 

Stains,  acid,  on  clothing,  216 

of  blood  on  linen  and  weapons,   51 C.  533 

in  cases  of  nipe,  ii  464 

Staniland  v.  WOUU,  ii  549 

Stapley,  Reg.  t.,  684 

Starch,  detection  of,  ii  376 

Starvation,  death  from,  ii  139 

symptoms  of,  ii  1 39 

appoarsmces  in  death  from,  ii  141 

alleged  murder  by,  ii  142 

voluntary,  ii  143 

responsibility  of  parents  in  cases 

of,  ii  142,  li4 

infanticide  by,  ii  400 

Stasis  process  for  strychnia,  413 

Static  test,  the,  in  infanticide,  ii  330 

Statistics  of  insiinity,  ii  514 

Stature,  determination  oi,  1 53 

in  reference  to  age,  155 

Stauf,  J.,  case  of,  703 

Steed,  Reg.  v.,  433 

Steinberg,  case  of,  579 

Sterility  in  males  and  females,  ii  299 

causes  of,  ii  306 

Stevens,  case  of,  326 

Stibiuted  tiirtar,  307 

Still  births,  ii  385 

Stokes,  Reg.  v.,  ii  565 

Stomach,  redness  of  the,  198 

ulceration  of  the,  199 

softening  of,  199 

spontaneous  porfuration  of,  201 

examination   of    the,    in   wounded 

persons,  458 
wounds  and  ruptures  of  Uie,  652 
sectional  view  of  the,  653,  654 
foetal,  contents  of  the,  ii  370 
foreign  substances  in  the.  ii  379 
view  of  the,  and  duodenum,  653 
Stoiie  V.  Ston^,        •  ii  255    ! 
Stothard  v.  Aldridge,  ii  274 
Stoti,  case  of,  .  ii  554 
Stout,  Sarah,  case  of,  ii  21.  24    ', 
Stnimonium,  poisoning  by,  439    . 
Strangewags,  Reg.  v.,  ii  411 
STaA,NOUiATiON,  fjilso  charges  of  mur- 
der by,                        115,  118  ii     59 
cause  of  death,  in  cases  of.  ii     59 
post-mortem  appearances  in,  ii     60 
proofs  of,  on  the  living  body,  ii     C3 
marks   pro<luced  by,  on  the  dead 

body,  li     64 

accidental,  u    ^^ 


SUt 

Strangulation,  suicidal,  ii     67 

homicidal,  ii  70 
evidence   of,    from  marks  of  vio- 

lence,  ii     7Z 

doubtful  cases  of,  ij     76 

imputed  homicidal,  u     80 

marks  of,  in  a  burnt  body,  .  ii  68 
destruction  of  new-born  child  bj,   ii  416 

occidental,  by  umbilical  cord,  ii  416 
marks  on  child  resembling,      ii  75,  420 

before  or  after  birth,  ii  424 

rigidity  in  death  from,  60 

Strottd,  case  of,  ii  199 

Strychnia,  poisoning  by,  40S 

symptoms,  404 

appearances,  405 

fatal  dose,  407 

analysis,  410 
detection  of,  in  organic  mixtures,  413 
death  from  endermic  application  of,    414 

Stuart,  case  of,  •602 

Sfuljf,  case  of,  ii  604 

Siuix)r  from  bums,  687 

Sturt,  case  of,  278 

Styria,  arsenic  eating  in.  184 

Subacetate  of  lead,  297 

of  copper,  804 

Subchlorido  of  mercury,  289 

of  copper,  804 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  poisoning  by,         223 

Snbuitrato  of  bismuth,  321 

Subpoenas,  rules  respecting,  16,18 

Sudden  death,  162 

Sudden  delivery,  ii  406 

Suffocation,  ii     81 

cause  of  death  i:i,  ii    86 

various  forms  of.  ii     82 

from  mechanical  cuuse.«.  ii     82 

|)ost-mortem  appearances,  ii     85 

evidence  of  death  from,  ii     87 

accidental  casoa  of,  ii     88 

suicidal,  ii     00 

homicidal,  ii     91 

of  children,  ii     9! 

from  gases,  ii     98 

by  carbonic  acid,  ii     99 

by  carl>onic  oxide,  ii   110 

by  charcoal  vapour,  ii  104 
coal  vapour,  ^  ii  111 
by  vapour  of  limo  and  brick-kilns,  ii  112 

confined  air,  ii  113 

by  coal-gas,  ii  114 

sulphurous  aciJ,  ii   111 

nitrous  oxide,  ii  116 

carburetted  hydrogen  ii   114 

sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ii  1 19 

by  sewer  gases,  ii  123 

by  effluvia  frcmi  graves,  ii  126 

of  new-born  children.  ii  391 
Sugjir,   detection  of,     in    the   foHal 

stomach,  it  871 

of  lead,  poisoning  by,  293 

i    Sugillation,  nature  of,  467 

Suicidal  wounds,  characters  of,  482,  4 86, 674 

maxaei,  ii  ^94 
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SuiciDB  and  insanity,  ii  494 

its  effect  on  life  insurance,  ii  497.  634 

•  hereditary  disposition  to,  ii  600 

Sullivan,  Beg,  v.,              .  626 

Sulphate  of  indigo,  2 1 6 

of  potash,  238 

of  mercury,  291 

•of  copper,  303 

of  zinc,  316 

of  iron,  319 

Sulphide  of  arsenic,  poisoning  by,  277 

Sulphide  of  mercury,  290 

of  carbon,  373 

of  ammonium,  ii  124 

Sulphur,  burning  temperature  of,  711 

ScLPHruBTTED  Htdbo3en,  symptoms 

of,       ,  ii  119 

poisoning  by,  ii  121 

appearances  in  death  from,  ii   1 22 

in  air  of  drains  aqd  sewers,  ii  123 

detection  of,  ii  125 

SuLPHunic  AaD,  symptoms  caused  by,   210 

appearances,  211 

analysis,  213 

on  clothing,  xvt  216 

Sulphurous  acid,  action  of,  ii  111 

Sunstroke,  death  from,  ii  138 

in  life  insurance,              . .  ii  633 

Superconception,  ii  226 

Superfoetation,  ii  225 

and  monstrosity,  ii  231 

Supposititious  children,  ii  231 

Surgical  operations,  responsibility  in 

reference  to,  683 
cicatrices  from  602 
SuBviTOBSHip,  presumption  of,  168 
medical  evidence  on,  171 
undcjr  severe  wounds,  606 
evidence  from,  in  cases  of  legiti- 
macy, ii  229,  262 
Suydamy  Levi,  case  pf,  ii  284 
Swcenie,  case  of,  ii  460 
St/ mm  V.  Frazer  and  Andrews  ii  619 
Syncope,  death  from,  162 
;Syphili9,  evidence  from,  in  cases  of 

rape,  ii  449 

Syphilitic  scars,  600 

Syrup  of  poppies,  363 

soothing,  364 


Talhoty  Constable,  case  of, 

Tauacetura  vulgare, 

Tansy;  oil  of, 

Tar,  oil  of, 

Tabtab  Emetic,  poisoning  with, 

chronic  poisoning  with, 

appearances  caused  by, 

analysis  of, 
Tartarated  antimony. 
Tartaric  acid,  pois<ming  by. 
Tattoo-marks,  mode  of  producing, 

evidence  from, 
TawdL  lieg.  v.,  case  of, 
Tiixus  baccata,  effects  of, 
Taylor,  case  of,  693,  ii  70,  96,  200, 
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686 
190 
190 
334 
307 
310 
309 
312 

307 
230 
604 
604 
38 
446 
402,  636 


476,  512 
147 
149 

477 
ii  214 
ii  220 


ii  320 
ii  293 
ii  236 
ii  631 
678 
323 
693 


n 

ii  630 

563,  619 

439 

238 

18 

487 

441 

ii     1Z 


11 
n 


Tcagtie,  case  of. 
Teeth,  a  tent  of  age, 
identity  from  the, 
not  weapons, 
Tenancy  by  courtesy, 
Teratology  (see  Monsters) 
Testamentary  capacity,  ii  649 

Testicles,  period  at  which  they  de 
scend, 
non-descent  of  the 
Testimonial  competency  from  age, 
Testimonial  in  cases  of  insanity, 
Tetanus,  from  wounds. 
Thallium,  effects  of. 
Theft,  insane  propensity  to, 
Thorn,  case  of, 
ThomaSy  case  of, 
Thomapple,  poisoning  with, 
lliomhiU,  Beg.  v., 
Thornton,  Bex  v.. 
Throat,  wounds  of  the, 
Thugs,  acts  of  poisoning  by, 

strangulation  by, 
Tichhome  v.  Lttshington,    the  Tich- 

borne  case, 
Tin,  poisoning  with  the  salts  of, 
Tobacco,  poisoning  with, 

Indian, 
Tobacco-smoking,  effects  of,  on  health, 

11 
Tommeg,  Beg,  v., 
Toplis,  case  of, 
Tottenham,  case  of. 
Toucher  in  pregnancy, 
Tovchett,  Boss,  Beg,  v., 
TownUy,  G,  V.,  Beg,  v., 
Totmishend,  Colonel,  case  of 

peerage  case, 
Trance,  death, 
Trial  at  as&izes. 
Trichina  spiralis, 
Trichinosis, 

symptoms  and  appearances, 
Trichomonas  vagime, 
Trilloe,  case  of, 
Trisceles,  monster, 
Trommcr*s  test, 
Truran,  Mr,,  case  of, 
7\illg  V.  Corrie, 
Tumours,  sanguineous, 
Tunica  arachnoides,  the, 
Turner  v.  Myers, 
Turners,  cases  of  the, 
Turpoth,  mineral, 

Turpentine,  oil  of,  noxious  effects  of, 
inflammability  of  the  vapour  of, 
raw,  Fpontaueous  combustion  of, 
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604 
319 
393 
434 

631 
435 
538 
674 
161 
581 
683 
43 
ii  273 
81 
16 
343 
343 
346 
469 
414 
ii  220 
ii  874 
106 
307 
386 
629 
649 
262 
291 
333 
711 
716 
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Ulceration  distinguished  from  corro- 
sion, 199 
Umbilical  cord,  evidence  x)f  live  birth 

from,  ii  365 

its    relative    position  in    mature. 

child,  ii  321 

h  C3ration  of  the,  ii  387 
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Umbilical  cord,  death  from  compros-  ^ 

sion  of  tho,  ii  388 

length  of  the,  ii  412 

strangulation  by  the,  ii  417 

fatal  bleeding  from  the,  ii  387 

Unconscious  pregnancy,  ii  168,  463 

delivery,  ii  162 

intercourse,  ii  460,  464 

Underwood  v.  Wing^  170 

Unnatural  offences,  ii  472 

Unsoundness  of  mind  ii  479 

Upton,  case  of,  ii     29 

Urinar}'  disease  in  li£B  insurance,       ii  621 

Uterine  a j»e  of  foetus,  ii  317 

Uterine  life,  ii  208 

Uterus,  accidental  injuries  sustained 

by  the  child  in  the,  ii  413 

changes  in  the,  from  pregnancy,     ii  151 

Vaccine  scars,  601 

Vagina,  wounds  of  the,  658 

purulent  discharges  from  the,  ii  446 

Vaginitis  in  infants,  ii  447,  453 

Vagitus  uterinus,  ii  213,  357 

Vagitus  vaginalis,  ii  357 

VaUtSy  lieg.,  v.,  669 

Vamplew,  Reg.  v.,  409  ii  237 

Vampirism,  81 

Vapours,  inflammable,  burning  points 

of,  711 

of  charcoal,  effects  of,  ii  104 

of  coal  and  coke,  ii  111 

of  lime,  brick,  and  cement  kilns,     ii  1 12 
Varnet/y  cnso  of,  1 60 

Vattgiiany  Heg.  v.  ii  18';>,  594 

Vegetal>le  irritant  poisons,  324 

Veget;»rl!iu  system,  tho,  and  life  in- 
surance, ii  626 
Veins,  wounds  of,  611 
deatli   from  entrance  of  air  into, 
during  oponitions,  641 
Venereal  diseaso  in  cases  of  rape,       ii  449 
in  rcferoiico  to  life  insurance  ii  610,  620 
Venter,                                                   ii  205 
Ventre  inspicendo  dc,  writ  of,             ii  163 
Sii  mere,  in,                                        ii  205 
Ventricles  of  the  brain,  view  of  the,       630 
Veratria,                                                     329 
VenlijrriH,                                                   304 
Vermilion,  effects  of,                                 290 
Vermin  i)owdor,  or  killer,                         409 
Vertebne,  fractures  of  the,                       633 
in  drowninir,                                      ii     29 
injuries  to  the,  in  lianjn'n'^.              ii     ?4 
in  cases  of  child-murder,                  ii  413 
Vesications  from  burns  and  scalds,         689 
Viability,                                              ii  223 
in  monstrosity,                                  ii  223 
in  legitimacy,                                    ii  247 
in  cases  of  infanticide,                      ii  317 
Vibices,  nature  of,  91 
Viburnum  opulus,                                      448 
Vidily  Baron  d",  case  of,                          47.') 
Vienna  green,                                             273 
ViDegar,  poisoning  by,                           •  230 
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,  Violation  (see  Rape),  ii  439 

Violence,  post-moirtem  changes  leaem- 

bling,  9t 

Virginity,  signs  of,  ii  4^4 

Virgo  intacta,  ii  311.  4^ 

Virility,  proofs  of,  ii  288 

Viscera,  effects  of  putrefaction  on  the,       96^ 
VUal  Douat,  case  of,  167 

Vitriol,  oil  of,  poisoning  by  (see  Sul- 
phuric Acid),  21C> 
blue,  poisoning  by,  303 
white,  316 
Vitriol,  green,                                     _       319 
Volition,  retention  of.  after  severe  ia- 

juries  to  the  head,  606 

Vomica,  uux,  poisonine  with,  403 

Vulva,  penetration  of,  in  rape,  ii  441 

Vyse,  Reg,  v.,  ii  664 


Wadding,  wounds  from,  682 

Wainewrighty.  Eland,  ii  641 

WaJes,  Reg,  v.,  ii  40» 

WaU,  Governor,  case  of,  561,  673 

Wall-papers  arsenical,  effects  of,  275 

WdUis,  case  of,  576  ii  186,  20» 

Walsh,  case  of,  160 

Walshe,  case  of,  682 

Walters,  Reg.  v.,  ii  400 

Walters  v.  Barker,  ii  62(^ 

Wanstall,  Reg.  v.,  454 

Warboi/,  Reg.  v.,  ii  198 

Ward,^Reg.  v.,  628  ii  322 

Warinan,  Reg,  v.,  ii  462 

Warner,  Dr.,  case  of,  407 

Waterloo  Bridge  cJise,  133,  481 

remains  restored,  133 

Watpr,  influence  of,  on  putrefaction.        124 
effects  of,  on  the  body  after  a  long 

period,  127 

action  of,  on  lead,  800 

Water- hemlock,  421 

Waters,  potable,  poisoned  with  lerul,      300 
Wat(rs,  Reg.  v.,  ii  145,  400 

Watson  V.  Mainwaring,  ii  612 

Watiion  V.  England,  \%o 

Wat  son  and  Wife,  Reg,  v.,  513 

Wattf<,  Reg.  v.,  ii  593 

Weals  on  the  dead,  causes  of,  91 

Weapons,  whether  used  in  producing 

wounds,  470,  477 

teeth  not  considered,  477 

wooden  legs  and  arms  are,  478 

circumstantial   evidence  regarding 

the  discovery  of,  606,  676 

found  in  the  hands  after  death,  506 

blood  on,  507 

hair  and  other  substances  on,  508 

oxaminalion  of,  533 

Weaver,  Reg.  v.,  ii  597 

Wehh  v.  P(fge,  cise  of,  17 

Webster,  Dr.,  case  of,  182,  162 

Weeks,  case  of,  ii   155 

WeeA'h/  Bait,  case  of,  161 

Woiirht  of  tho  child  at  different  ages,  ii  319 

of  tho  lungs  in  the  new-born  child,  ii  831 
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Weir  V.  Hodgson, 
Welsh  Fasting  Girlf  case  of, 
Westf  case  of, 
West  V.  Sylvester, 
Westron,  Reg.  v.,  . 
Weetu'oodf  case  of, 
Wharton,  Mrs.,  case  of. 
Wheat,  poisoned, 
Whisktr,  case  of, 
Whitlty  Y.  Hodgson^ 


ii  430 
ii  143 

i  319,  400 
ii  558 
ii  572 

692  ii  1^5 

311 

396 

ii  199 

ii  236 


White,  case  of,  684  ii  459,  592 

White  precipitate,  poisoning  with,  181,  289, 
lead,  297 

vitriol,  316 

hellebore,  331 

Whyddon  v.  Billinghurst,  ii  550 

Wickfow-pecrage  case,  ii  233 

Wigins  v.    Grcsham  Assurance  Com- 
pany, ii  622 
WVkins,  Beg.  v.,  ii  47« 
WUliams,  case  of,                              269-619 
Wills  of  the  insane,  law  regarding,   ii  549 
proofs  of  eccentricity  in,  ii  554 
in    senile    dementia     and    in    ex- 
tremis, ii  659 
made  in  drunkenness,  ii  595 
Wifsou,  Ihg.  v.,                           674,  ii  669 
Catherine,  case  of,  330 
Wilson  V.  Is'cwherry,                                  446 
Wilson  V.  Wilson,                                ii  311 
Windham,  Mr.  W.  F.,  case  of,           ii  543 
Wine  of  colchicura,                                  330 
Winslow,  case  of,                              196,  311 
Winslow's  soothing  syrup  354 
Winslow's  Trusts,                               ii  306 
Wiustone  v.  Owen,                              ii  569 
Wiseman,  Bex.  v.,                                 ii  472 
Witnesses,  medical,                              16-21 
skilled,  31 
admitted  in  court,  24 
rules  respecting  the  examination  of,     22 
fees  allowed  to,  19 
Wolfsbane,  poisoning  by,                         425 
Wood,   smouldering,  death  from  tho 
•       vapour  of,                                  ii  107 
alleged  spontaneous  combustion  of,    722 
naphtha  or  spirit,  effects  of,                 374 
Wood,  case  of,                               452,  ii  401 
Woodman,  case  of,                                ii  177 
Woody  nightshade,  action  of,                  403 
Wool  V.  Wool.                                      ii  265 
Wooler,  case  of,                                          195 
Woollen,  microscopic  appearance  of,       510 
Wormwood,  oil  of,                                    382 
Wounds,  medical  definitions  of,              449 
legal  definitions  of,                               450 
dangerous  to  life,                                  453 
producing  grievous  bodily  harm,        456 
examination  of,                                     457 
description  of,                                        459 
vital  and  post-mortem,                        459 
without  hiemorrhage,                           461 
produced  by  weapons,                          470 
incised,                                                   470 
punctured,                                             471 
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Wounds,  yarietiea  of, 
from  glass  or  earthenware,, 
punctured, 
statutes  relative  to, 
lacerated  and  contused, 
homicidal  and  suicidal, 
evidence  from  situation  of, 
nature  and  extent  of, 
direction  and  shape  of, 
soicidal  and  accidental, 
of  the  throat,  doubtful, 
by  right  or  left  hand. 


471 
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481 
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483 
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493 


|urosence  of  several,  on  the  body,      498 
by  different  weapons,  60O 

produced  at  different  times,  502 

circuipstantial  evidence  in,  503 

foreign  substances  in,  514 

in  what  position  inflicted,  495 

self-inflicted  or  imputed  homi- 
cidal, 489,  552 
direct  cause  of  death,  55^ 
fatal  from  haemorrhage,  558 
fatal,  from  mechanical  injury,  659 
from  shock,  560 
from  erysipelas,  580 
from  delirium  tremens,  582 
mortality  of,  562 
death  from  latent  disease  in  cases 

of,  664 

which  of  two  caused  death,  566 

death  from  slight  wounds,  561  567 

the  indirect  cause  of  death,  568 

fetal  after  long  periods,  569,  626 

secondary  causes  of  death  from,  570 

fatal  from  unskilful  treatment,  572 

fatal  from  imprudence,  573 

fatal  from  unhealthy  state  of  body,    575 
circumstances  diminishing   respon- 
sibility, 577 
acceleration  of  death  from  677 
fatal  from  abnormal  conditions,          577 
tetanus  following,  57S 
erysipelas  following,                            580 
delirium  tremens  following  582 
from  surgical  opemtions,  583,  689,  591 
from  pyjemia,  584 
cicatrization  of,  596 
period  of  infliction  of,                  696,  604 
volition  and  locomotion  after  severe,  606 
of  the  head,                                            615 
struggling  after  severe,                        613 
of  the  brain,  620 
of  the  face,  630 
of  the  orbit,  631 
of  the  nose,  632 
of  the  spine  and  spinal  marrow,       •  632 
of  tho  chest,                                  635,  644 
of  the  lungs,  636 
of  the  heart.                                  608,  637 
of  the  arteries  and  veins,            610,  641 
of  tho  diaphragm,                        611,  642 
of  the  abdomen,  644 
of  the  liver,                                           647 
of  the  gall-bladder,  650 
of  the"  spleen,                                        650 
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Wounds,  of  tho  intestines, 

651 

of  the  stomacli. 

652 

of  the  urinary  bladder 

654 

of  the  genitals, 

658 

gunshot, 

664 

from  small-shot. 

679 

from  gunpowder, 

682 

caused  by  fire. 

696 

caused  by  lightning, 

ii  129 

on  the  new-born  child  in  infanticide 

,ii  401 

Wren,  case  of. 

410, 

ii  423 

Wright y  case  of, 

ii  154 

Wyld,  Mr.f  case  of. 

676 
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31 


Yaxley y  Reg.  v.,  ii 

Yellow  arsenic  (Kings  yellow),  poi- 
soning by,  '277 
Yellow  jasmine,  332 
Yew-berries    and  leaves,  poisomug 

with,  445 

Yglesias  v.  Dyks^  ii  556 

YooloWj  case  of,  ii  537 


Zinc,  poisoning  by  the  sulphate  of, 
chloride  of,  an  antiseptic, 
poisoning  by, 

Zoospcrms.    (See  SpERacATOzoA.) 
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317 
465 
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C.  Z.  Bloxam 

CHEMISTRY,      INORGANIC     and     ORGANIC: 

With  Experiments.  By  Charles  L.  Bloxam,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
King's  College,  London ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Department  for 
Artillery  Studies,  Woolwich.  Second  Edition.  With  295  Engravings  on 
Wood       ....  .  .  8vo,  i6s. 

*»*  It  has  been  the  author's  endeavour  to  produce  a  Treatise  on  Chemistry  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  those  studying  the  science  as  a  branch  of  general  education,  and  one 
which  a  student  may  peruse  with  advantage  before  commencing  his  chemical  studies  at 
one  of  the  colleges  or  medical  schools,  where  he  will  abandon  it  for  the  more  advanced 
work  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  professor.  The  special  attention  devoted  to  Metallurgy 
and  some  other  branches  of  Applied  Chemistry  renders  the  work  especially  useful  to  those 
who  are  being  educated  for  employment  in  manufacture. 


**  Professor  Bloxam  has  given  us  a  most 
excellent  and  useful  practical  treatise.  His 
666  pages  are  crowded  with  facts  and  expe- 
riments, nearly  all  well  chosen,  and  many 
quite  new,  even  to  scientific  men.     .     .     It 


is  astonishing  how  much  information  he  often 
conveys  in  a  few  paragraphs.  We  might 
quote  fifty  instances  of  this. "  —  Chemical 
News. 


By  the  same  Author 

LABORATORY  TEACHING:  Or,  Progressive  Exercises  in 
Practical  Chemistry,  with  Analytical  Tables.  Second  Edition.  With  89 
Engravings    .....        Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d. 


*  * 


This  work  is  intended  for  use  in  the  chemical  laboratory  by  those  who  are  com- 
mencing the  study  of  practical  chemistry.  It  does  not  presuppose  any  knowledge  of 
chemistry  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  does  not  enter  into  any  theoretical  speculations. 
It  dispenses  with  the  use  of  all  costly  apparatus  and  chemicals,  and  is  divided  into 
separate  exercises  or  lessons,  with  examples  for  practice,  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  lax^ 
classes.  The  method  of  instruction  here  foUowed  ba&  V^^xv  ^cu^Xs^^"^  '^^  -aaoi^^t.^ 
after  twenty-tliree  years'  experience  as  a  leach.ec  Va  \.Yie\2^TaX.QT^. 
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yohn  E,  Bowman  and  C.  Z.  Bloxam 

PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY,  Including  Analysis. 
By  John  £.  Bowman  and  C.  L.  Bloxam.  Sixth  Edition.  With  98 
Engravings  on  Wood  .  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

*«*  The  intention  of  this  work  is  to  famish  to  the  beginner  a  text-book  of  the  prac- 
tical imimUia  of  the  laboratory.  The  various  processes  employed  in  analysis,  or  which 
have  been  devised  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  the  science,  are  explained  in  lan- 
guage as  simple  as  ponible.  This  edition  has  been  embellished  with  a  large  number  of 
additional  wood  engravings  from  sketches  made  in  the  laboratory. 

Also 

MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Fourth  Edition,  with  82  Engravings 
on  Wood.  ....  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

*^*  This  work  gives  instructions  for  the  examination  and  analysis  of  urine,  blood,  and 
a  few  other  of  the  more  important  animal  products,  both  healthy  and  morbid.  It  com- 
prises also  directions  for  the  detection  of  poisons  in  organic  mixtures  and  in  the  tissues. 


Albert  y,  Bemays 

NOTES    FOR    STUDENTS     IN     CHEMISTRY:    Being    a 

Syllabus  of  Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry.     By  Alkert  J.  Bernays, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised. 

[Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
*«*  A  new  feature  is  an  Appendix  giving  the  doses  of  the  chief  chemical  preparations 
of  the  ** Materia  Medica." 


'  *  The  new  notation  and  nomenclature  are 
now  exdosively  used.  We  notice  additional 
notes  in  apparently  every  paragraph  in  the 


book,  and  a  close  revision  of  the  whole.  '* 

Scientific  Opinion, 


y.  Campbell  Brown 

ANALYTICAL  TABLES  for  STUDENTS   of  PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY.    By  J.  Campbell  Brown,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  F.C.S. 

[8vo,  2S.  6d. 


G,  Fownes 

A      MANUAL     OF     ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY, 

ThtOTt^caX  and  PracticaL   By  G.  ¥  ovj  t^iL^,  ¥  .\k .^.  ¥.d\Ve!d  h^  Henry  Watts, 
B.A.^F.R.S.    Eleventh  Edition.  W\lYiVJood^n<gracs\t^'i,v    Cxwrct'^N^.Y^^ 
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Remigius  Fresenius 

QUALITATIVE   ANALYSIS.     By  C.  Remigius  Fresenius. 

Edited  by  Arthur  Vacher.    Eighth  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plate  of  Spectra 
and  Wood  Engravings  ....  8vo,  128.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.      Edited    by  Arthur  Vacher. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  Wood  Engravings         .  .  .      Syoy  iSs. 


Robert  Galloway 

THE  FIRST  StEP  IN  CHEMISTRY:  A  New  Method  for 
Teaching  the  Elements  of  the  Science.  By  Robert  Galloway,  Professor 
of  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland.  Fourth 
Edition,  with  Engravings     .  .  Fcap.  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author 

THE  SECOND  STEP  IN  CHEMISTRY:  or,  the  Student's 
Guide  to  the  Higher  Branches  of  the  Science.    With  Engravings. 

Fcap.  8vo,  IDS. 
Also 

A    MANUAL    OF    QUALITATIVE    ANALYSIS 

Fifth  Edition,  with  Engravings  •  •  Post  Svo,  8s.  6d.* 

Also 

CHEMICAL  TABLES.  On  Five  large  Sheets,  for  School  and 
Lecture  Rooms.    Second  Edition  .  .  The  Set,  4s.  6d. 

**  We  can  always  give  praise  to  Mr.  Gal-  *'  Mr.  Galloway  has  done  much  to  simplify 

loway's  educational  works.    They  are  inva-  the  stud^  of  chemistry  hy  the  instmotive 

riably  written  on  a  system  and  founded  on  manner  in  which  he  places  the  principal 

experience,  and  the  teaching  is  clear,  and  details  of  the  science  before  his  readen.'' 

in  general  complete." — Chemical  News,  — British  Medical  journal. 


T.  Griffiths 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SEASONS  :  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter.    By  T.  Griffiths.    Second  Edition,  with  Engravings. 

Fcap.  8vo,  75.  6d. 
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U.  J.  Kay-ShuttUworth 

FIRST    PRINCIPLES    OF    MODERN    CHEMISTRY. 
By  U.  J.  Kay-Shuitleworth,  M.P.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
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Francis  Sutton 

HANDBOOK    OF    VOLUMETRIC    ANALYSIS; 

or,  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances  by  Measure  applied 
to  Liquids,  Solids,  and  Gases.  By  Francis  Sutton,  F.C.S.,  Norwich- 
Second  Edition.    With  Engravings  .  .  .        8vo,  I2s. 

*^*  This  work  Is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pore  Chemical  Research,  Pathological 
Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Metallurgy,  Manufacturing  Chemistry,  Phot(^;raphy,  etc,  and  for 
the  Valuation  of  Substances  used  in  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  the  Arts. 
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/?.   V,  Tuson 
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RECEIPTS,  PROCESSES,  AND  COLLATERAL  INFORMATION 
IN  THE  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  PROFESSIONS,  AND 
TRADES  :  Including  Pharmacy  and  Domestic  Economy  and  Hygiene. 
Designed  as  a  Comprehensive  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopoeias  and 
General  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufacturer,  Tradesman,  Amateur, 
and  Heads  of  Families.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Rewritten  by 
Professor  Richard  V.  Tuson,  F.C.S.,  assisted  by  several  Scientific 
Contributors  .  .  .  -     .  .  8vo,  28s. 


"  A  much  improved  e4ition.  .  .  . 
Long  recognised  as  a  general  book  of  re- 
ference.  *'  —  Timts, 

**The  book  is  of  considerable  value  for 
household  use,  as  well  as  professional  pur- 
poses, for  it  contains  a  quantity  of  interest- 
ing information  relating  to  the  composition 


of  articles  in  common  use  as  food   and 
medicine."— /'rf//  Mall  Gautte. 

**  Other  of  the  article  s  as  on  *  brewing,  * 
*  bread,'  etc.,  are  specimens  of  what  cyclo- 
paedic writing  should  be,  being  concise  and 
thoroughly  exhaustive  of  the  practical  por- 
tion of  the  subject." —  Veterinarian. 


W.  G.  Valentin 

INTRODUCTION    TO    INORGANIC     CHEMISTRY.      By 

Wm.  G.  Valentin,  F.C.S.,  Principal  Demonstrator  of  Practical  Che- 
mistry in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  and  Science  Training  Schools, 
South  Kensington.    With  82  Engravings     ....        8vo,  6s.  6d. 

Also 

QUALITATIVE     CHEMICAL    ANALYSIS.    With  19 

Engravings 8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Also 

TABLES    FOR    THE     QUALITATIVE    ANALYSIS     OF 

SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  SUBSTANCES,  both  in  the  Dry  and  Wet 
Way.     On  indestructible  paper  .  .  .        8vo,  2s.  6d. 
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R,  Wagner  and  IV.  Crookes 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY.  By 
Rudolf  Wagnkr,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemical  Technology  at  the 
University  of  Wurtzburg.  Translated  and  Edited  from  the  Eighth  German 
Edition,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by  William  Crookes,  F.R.S. 

[8vo,  25s 

*»•  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  show  the  application  of  the  science  of  chemistry  to 
the  various  manufactures  and  industries.  The  subjects  are  treated  of  in  eight  divisions, 
as  follows  : — I.  Chemical  Metallurgy,  Alloys,  and  Preparations  made  and  obtained  from 
Metab.  2.  Crude  Materials  and  Products  of  Chemical  Industry.  3.  Glass,  Ceramic 
Ware,  Gypsum,  Lime,  Mortar.  4.  V^etable  Fibres.  5.  Animal  Substances.  6.  Dye- 
ing and  Calico  Printing.     7.  Arti6oial  Light.     8.  Fuel  and  Heating  Apparatus. 


"Full  and  exact  in  its  information  on 
almost  every  point." — Engineer, 

**  This  book  will  permanently  take  its 
place  among  our  manuals." — Nature. 


"  Mr.  Crookes  deserves  praise,  not  only 
for  the  excellence  of  his  translatioo,  but 
also  for  the  original  matter  he  has  added.*' 
— Ameriean  ybumal  0/ Science  and  Arts, 


y.  Forbes  Royle  and  F,  W,  Headland 

A    MANUAL    OF    MATERIA    MEDICA.      By   J.    Forbes 

Royle,  M.D.,  F.RS.,  and  F.  W.  Headland,  M.D.,  F.L.S.    Fifth  Edition, 
with  Engravings  on  Wood Fcap  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

*«.*  This  edition  has  beeii  remodelled  throughout  on  the  basis  of  the  present  edition  of 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  The  medicines  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  will  be  found 
arranged  in  natural  order,  the  preparations  described  at  length,  and  the  formulae 
explained.  Other  medicines  and  preparations,  mentioned  only  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia of  1 85 1,  are  separately  described  and  included  in  brackets.  All  remedies  of 
value,  whether  officinal  or  not,  are  noticed  in  their  place  m  this  Manual. 

<«Ti,;»  ^»«»»i ;-  «.^^«..»:.«.i.  ..«.«-»»ii.wi     j^j  completeness  of  informadon." — British 

Medical  Journal, 


This  Manual  is,  to  our  minds,  unrivalled 
in  any  language  for  condensation,  accuracy. 


Adolphe  Wahltuch 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERA- 

PEUTICS.    By  Adolphe  Wahltuch,  M.D.      .       .       .       8vo,  155. 

*«*  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  tabular  arrangement  of  all  drugs  specified  in 
the  British  Phiu*macopoeia  of  1867.  Every  table  is  divided  into  six  parts  :— (l)  TAe 
Name  and  Synonyms  ;  (2)  Character  and  Properties  or  Composition  ;  (3)  Physiological 
Effects  and  Therapeutics ;  (4)  Form  and  Doses;  (5)  Preparations ;  (6)  Prescriptions, 
Other  matter  elucidatory  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  added  to  the  work. 

"  A  very  handy  book." — Lancet. 
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Peter  Squire 

COMPANION  TO  THE  BRITISH  PHARMACOPCEIA. 
M^th  Practical  Hints  on  Prescribing ;  including  a  Tabular  Arrangement 
of  Materia  Medica  for  Students,  and  a  Concise  Account  of  the  Principal 
Spas  of  Europe.  By  Peter  Squire,  Chemist  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  late  President  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 
Ninth  Edition 8vo,  los.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author 

PHARMACOPOEIAS  OF  LONDON  HOSPITALS.      Second 

Edition Fcap  8vo,  5s. 

*«*  Mr.  Squire  has  collected  all  the  Formulae  used  in  seventeen  of  the  principal 
Hospitals  of  London,  and  arranged  them  in  groups  of  mixtures,  gargles,  &c,  fto.  These 
Formulae  were  revised  and  approved  by  the  medical  stafT  of  each  of  the  Hospitals,  and 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  excellent  guide  to  the  medical  practitioner,  both  as  to  dose 
and  best  menstruum  in  prescribing. 


y.  B.  Smith 

PHARMACEUTICAL   GUIDE.      By  John  Barker  Smith. 

Second  Edition Crown  8vo. 

[In  the  Press. 

first  and  srcond  examinations 

Latin  Grammar—Fractions  —  Metric   System  —  Materia  Medica  —  Botany 
— Ph  ARM  ACY~  Chemistry — Prescriptions. 


John  Steggall 

FIRST     LINES     FOR    CHEMISTS     AND    DRUGGISTS 

preparing  for  Examination  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.      By  John 
Stkggall,  M.D.     Third  Edition i8mo,  3s.  6d. 

contents 


Notes  on  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the 

Substances  airani^ed  alphabetical!  v. 
Ttble  of  l*rcpantions,  containing  Opium, 


Thermometers. 
SoeciBc  Gravity. 
Weights  and  Measures. 


Antimony,  Mercury,  and  Arsemc  \  Qu,es\iOT\&  otl  YViaxmaceutical    Chemistry 

Cltum^cmtion  ofPlMnta.  \      ^^  'lAaXcnii  '^t^ca- 
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y,  Birkbeck  Nevins 

THE  PRESCRIBER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
PHARMACOPCEIA.  By  J.  BiRKBECK  Nevins,  M.D.  Lond.,  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  in  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  Medical  SchooL  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged        ....        Royal  32010,  3s.  6d. 


yonaihan  Pereira 

SELECTA  E  PRiESCRIPTIS  :   Containing  Lists  of  the  Terms, 

Phrases,  Contractions,  and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions,  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes  ;  the  Grammatical  Construction  of  Prescriptions ;  Rules 
for  the  Pronunciation  of  Pharmaceutical  Terms ;  a  Prosodiacal  Vocabulary 
of  the  Names  of  Drugs,  &c. ;  and  a  Series  of  Abbreviated  Prescriptions 
illustrating  the  use  of  the  preceding  terms.  To  which  is  added  a  Key,  con- 
taining the  Prescriptions  in  an  Unabbreviated  Form,  with  a  Literal  Trans- 
lation for  the  Use  of  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students.  By  Jonathan 
Pereira,  M.D.,  F.R.S.    Sixteenth  Edition   ....        32mo,  5s. 


/ 


Henry  Beasley 

THE   POCKET   FORMULARY  AND  SYNOPSIS 

OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHARMACOPOEIAS:  Compris- 
ing Standard  and  approved  Formulae  for  the  Preparations  and  Compounds 
employed  in  Medical  Practice.    By  Henry  Beasley.    Ninth  Edition. 

[i8mo,  6s. 

By  the  same  Author 

THE     DRUGGIST'S     GENERAL     RECEIPT-BOOK: 

Comprising  a  Copious  Veterinary  Formulary  and  Table  of  Veterinary 
Materia  Medica;  Patent  and  Proprietary  Medicines,  Druggists'  Nostrums, 
&c. ;  Perfumery,  Skin  Cosmetics,  Hair  Cosmetics,  and  Teeth  Cosmetics  ; 
Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles  and  Condiments ;  Trade  Chemicals,  Mis- 
cellaneous Preparations  ^nd  Compounds  used  in  the  Arts,  &c. ;  with  useful 
Memoranda  and  Tables.     Seventh  Edition     ....        i8mo,  6s. 

•     Also 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS  :  Containing  3,000  Pre- 
scriptions collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  eminent  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  English  and  Foreign.    Fourth  Edition    .        .        .        i8mo,  6s. 

"Mr.    Beasley*s    'Pocket   Formulary,'  I  reference  admirably  suited  for  the  disssjwBSs- 
*  Druggist's  Reccipt-Book/  and  '  Book  of  I  ini^desJ^"— CKtmUt  and  DrusssS^t. 
Pjiescriptioiis'  form  a  compact  Ubnry  o{  \ 
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F.  H,  Lescher 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  ELEMENTS  of  PHARMACY. 
By  F.  Harwood  Lescher.    Fourth  Edition  .        Svo,  7s.  6d. 

Sec.  I.     Materia  Medica  :    Cbaracteristics  of  Drugs ;  Geographical  Sources ;  X>etec- 
tion  of  Spurious  SpecimenB. 
II.     Botany  :    Sketch     of   Oi^ans,    with    their  Functions  ;   Grouiwngs  of  the 
Characteristics ;  Natural  Orders. 

III.  Chemistry  :  Outline  of  Physics ;  Simple  Primary  Analysis ;  Detection  of 
Adulterations  ;  Poisons — Tests  and  Antidotes ;  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Chemicals. 

IV.  Pharmacy  :  Pharmacopoeia  ;  Preparations  ;  Active  Ingredients. 
V.    Prescriptions  :  The  Latin  Language ;  Examples,  with  Errors  and  Unusual 

Doses  ;  Tables  of  Doses. 
VI.     Practical  Dispensing  :  Groupings  of  Strengths  of  Solutions ;  Emulsions  ; 
Pills,  &c. ;  Changes  in  Mixtures. 

B^  S.  Proctor 

LECTURES     ON      PRACTICAL     PHARMACY. 

By  Barnard  S.  ProciOR,  Lecturer  on  Pharmacy  at  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, Newcastle-on-Tyne.    With  43  Wood  Engravings  8vo,  12s. 

*«*  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  assist  earnest  Students  by  indicating  the  direction 
and  manner  in  which  the  study  of  Pharmaceutical  subjects  should  be  pursued  ;  attention 
being  principally  directed  to  such  points  as  are  not  included  in  the  usual  Manuals  of 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica.     The  object  is  divided  into — 

Abstract  Processes :  Drying,  Grinding,  Solution,  Diffusion,  Filtration,  etc. 
Official  Processes. 

Extempore  Processes  :  Dispensing  Mixtures,  Pills,  Plasters,  Ointments,  etc     Read- 
ing difficult  Autographs,  illustrated  with  lithographic  fac-similes. 
j  Official  Testing.    Notes  on  the  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Systems  of  the  Pharma- 

copoeia. 
I  Pharmacy  of  Special  Drugs,  being  Studies  of  Cinchona,  Opium,  Aloes,  and  Iron. 


William  Stowe 

A  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART,  Exhibiting  at  one  view  the 
Symptoms,  Treatment,  and  Mode  of  Detecting  the  Various  Poisons, 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  AnimaL  To  which  are  added  concise  Directions 
for  the  Treatment  of  Suspended  Animation.  By  William  Stowe, 
M.R.C.S.E.    Thirteenth  Edition .        »        .        .        Sheet,  2s. ;  Roller,  55. 


G.  C.  WiUstein 

PRACTICAL      PHARMACEUTICAL     CHEMISTRY:   An 

Explanation  of  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Processes ;  with  the  Methods 
of  Testing  the  Purity  of  the  Preparations,  deduced  from  Original  Experi- 
ments. By  Dr.  G.  C.  WirrSTEiN.  Translated  from  the  Second  German 
Edition  by  Stephen  Darby i8mo,  6s. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  too  strongly  to  reconunend  this  work  to  the  beginner,  for  the 
completeness  of  its  explanations,  by  following  which  he  will  become  well  grounded 
in  practical  chemistry." — From  the  Introduction  by  Dr,  Buchner, 
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XI 


THE  PRESCRIBER'S  PHARMACOPCEIA  :  The  Medicines 
arranged  in  Classes  according  to  their  Action,  with  their  Composition 
and  Doses.     By  A  Practising  Physician.    Fifth  Edition. 

[Fcap  i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.;  roan  tuck,  3s.  6d- 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL  AND  TRANSAC- 
TIONS.   Published  weekly Price  4d. 


THE   YEAR-BOOK    OF    PHARMACY:    Containing  the 

Proceedings  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
ference, and  a  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  which  includes  notices 
of  all  Pharmaceutical  Papers,  new  Processes,  Preparations,  and  Formulae 
published  throughout  the  world.    Published  annually   .        .        8vo,  7s.  6d. 


/?.   V,   Tuson 


A  PHARMACOPCEIA,  INCLUDING  THE  OUTLINES  OF 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS,  for  the  Use  of  Prac- 
titioners and  Students  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  By  Richard  V.  TusON, 
F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College.    Second  Edition  ..../«  the  press. 


'*  Not  only  practitioners  and  students  of 
veterinary  medicine,  but  chemists  and 
druggists  will  find  that  this  book  supplies  a 


want  in    veterinary    literature." — Chemist 
and  Druggist, 


—  0- 


Robert  Bentley 

A  MANUAL  OF  BOTANY:  Including  the  Structure,  Func- 
tions, Classifications,  Properties,  and  uses  of  Plants.  By  Robert 
Bentley,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  King's  College,  and  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society.    Third  Edition,  with  1,127  Wood  Engravings. 

[Crown  8vo.    ^ust  ready. 


(( 


As  the  standard   manual  of  botany    its  position  is  undisputed.'* — Chemist  and 
Druggist, 
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IV.  B.  Carpenter 


THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.  By 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  with  more  than  500  Wood 
Engravings Crown  8vo.    Just  ready, 

*«*  The  author  has  aimed  to  combine  within  a  moderate  compass  that  information  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  his  instrument  and  its  appliances,  which  is  most  essential  to  the 
working  microscopist,  with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for  his  study  as  may 
qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  obsenres,  and  thus  prepare  him  to  benefit  science, 
whilst  expanding  and  refreshing  his  own  mind. 


y.  H.  Martin 

A  MANUAL  OF  MICROSCOPIC  MOUNTING ;  with  Notes 
on  the  Collection  and  Examination  of  Objects.  By  John  H.  Martin, 
author  of  "  Microscopic  Objects.'*     With  upwards  of  100  Engravings. 

[8vo,  7s.  6<L 

*•*  The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  supply  the  student  with  a  concise  manual  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  microscopic  mounting,  and  to  assist  his  progress  in  the  manual  dexterity,  as  far 
as  illustrations  and  words  render  it  possible,  necessary  in  their  application. 


THE     QUARTERLY     JOURNAL    OF   MICROSCOPICAL 

SCIENCE.  (Established  in  1852.)  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne,  Demon- 
strator of  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Assist. -Physician  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital ; 
Mr.  E.  Ray  Lankester,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  and  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  Professor  of  Bdtany  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

[Annual  Subscription,  i6s.  ;  Single  Numbers,  4s. 

*»*  The  Memoirs  are,  when  needful,  illustrated  by  Lithographic  Plates,  many  of  which 
are  Coloured.  The  Journal  contains,  in  addition.  Notes  and  Memoranda,  Reviews  of 
Books,  Quarterly  Chronicle,  and  Proceedings  of  Societies. 


7.  Fayrer 

THE  THANATOPHIDIA  OF  INDIA;  being  a  Description 
of  the  Venomous  Snakes  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  With  an  Account  of 
the  Influence  of  their  Poison  on  Life,  and  a  Series  of  Experiments.  By 
J.  Fayrer,  M.D.,  C.S.I.,  Honorary  Physician  to  the  Queen  ;  late  President 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Second  Edition,  with  31  Plates  (28 
Coloured) Folio,  7/.  7s. 
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A,  Chauveau  and  G,  Fleming 

CHAUVEAU'S    COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY    OF    THE 

DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS.  Translated  from  the  Second  French 
Edition,  and  Edited  by  George  Fleming,  F.R.G.S.,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
Royal  Engineers  ;  Author  of  "  Travels  on  Horseback  in  Mantchu  Tartary," 
"  Horse-shoes  and  Horse-shoeing,"  "  Animal  Plagues,"  etc.  With  450 
Engravings  on  Wood  ....     8vo,  ;£i  us.  6d. 

"  The  want  of  a  text-book  on  the  Com-  '  the  book  as  complete  as  possible.     He  has 

parative    Anatomy  of   the    Domesticated  ^  not  only  produced  a  most  valuable — and, 

Animals  has  long  been  felt.     The  present  i  in  fact,  the  only — anatomical  text-book  for 

work  is  the  fruit  of  a  desire  to  fill  a  void  in  '   the  veterinary  student,  but  he  has  given  us 

medical  literature  which  has  always  existed,  a  work  to  be  prized  by  every  scientific 

so  far  as  the  English  language  is  concerned.  man  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  widi 

The  care  and  attention  with  which  hippo-  the  anatomy  of  the  higher  vertebrata.'* — 

tomyhas  been  cultivated  on  the  Continent  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  May  10,  1873. 

are  illustrated  by  every  page  in  M.  Chau-  '*This  is  a  valuable  work,   well  con- 

veau's  work.     .     .     .     If  we  compare  the  ,  ceived  and  well  executed  by  the  authors, 

description,  say  of  the  arteries  of  the  head  MM.    Chauveau   and   Arloing,   and    well 

and  neck  of  tne  horse,  as  given  in  Chau-  translated  by   Mr.  Fleming.      Altogether 

veau*8  work,  with  the  elaborate  description  the  work  reminds  us  very  much  of  Quain 

given  in  Quain  or  Ellis  of  the  same  arteries  and  Sharpey's,  where  the  histological  part 

in  man,  we  shall  find  that  in  minuteness  of  in  the  latter  intercalated  with  the  syste- 

detail  the  anthropotomist  has  been  very  matic  ;  and  this  is  giving  it  no  slieht  praise, 

closely  rivalled  by  the  hippotomist.     .     .  We  have  compared  M.  Chauveairs  descrip- 

In  taking  leave  of  this  book  we  may  con-  tion  of  the  bones  and  other  organs,  where 

gratulate  Mr.  Fleming  on  the  completion  practicable,  with  those  of  Owen,  Huxley, 

of  so  great  and  useful  an  undertaking.     He  Flower,  and  other  English  writers,  and  find 

has  translated  his    author    into  excellent  that  they  are  in  general  very  accurate  and 

scientific  English,  and    his    contributions  good.     .     .     .     The  illustrations  are  very 

(which  in  the  text  are  placed    between  numerous,  and  Mr.  Fleming  has  introduced 

brackets)  are  proof  of  the  large  amount  of  a  large  number  that  are  not   contained  in 

study  and  research  he  has  given  to  make  the  original  work.** — Z«/wrf,  May  31, 1873. 


y,  Reay  Greene 

TABLES  OF  ZOOLOGY:  indicating  the  Tribes,    Sub-Orders, 

Orders,  and  Higher  Groups  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  for  Students, 
Lecturers,  and  others.  By  J.  Reay  Greene,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  in  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  Three  large  sheets,  7s.  6d. 
the  set ;  or,  mounted  on  canvas,  with  roller  and  varnished  ,  .  i8s. 
*^*  These  Tables  have  been  carefully  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of 

science,  and  with  a  view  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  various  opinions 

held  by  different  zoologists. 


T,  H.  Huxley 

A  MANUAL   OF  THE  ANATOMY   OF  VERTEBRATED 

ANIMALS.      By  Prof.  Huxley,  LLD.,  F.R.S.     With  numerous  Engrav- 
ings  [Fcap.  8vo,  I2S. 

By  the  same  Author 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  CLASSIFICATION  of  ANIMALS. 
With  Engravings 8vo,  6s. 
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IV.  M.  Ord 
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